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The present work on A^oka and his Inscriptions is the 
outcome of a prolonged study of the inscriptions and legends 
nf rhe creat Maurva emperor in their manifold historical 
bearSfgs Since 1 was initLated into the study of Indian 
inscriptions at first-hand m 1912 hy the late Professor Ri D* 
Banerji, then a Superintendent of the Archaeological Section 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, my strong conviction was 
that with a mere knowledge of the palaeography mdispensable 
to decipherment and of the dictionary meaning of the words 
employed was not in itself sufficient for either a correct 
interpretation of the epigraphs or a thorough grasp of their 
importance as historical documents. A first-hand knowledge 
of contemporary literature and its language was as much a 
desideratum as the historical training and intellectual 
equipment for ^ proper assessment of their e\ddentiaty values. 
In other words, the mere epigraphist or the mere linguist was 
incompetent to fulfil this task. And since I became associated 
with the Post-Graduate teaching in Arts inaugurated by 5ir 
Asutosh Mookerjee in the premier Indian University of 
Calcutta, I began to press the need of supplementmg the 
teaching of the inscriptions by trained epigraphists with that 
imparted by capable teachers in the language and literature 
departments, the epigrapKic evidence being inseparable from 

the collective literary evidence- i . 

The original plan was just to edit the mscnptions 
including also those subsequently discovered or decipl^red 
since the publication of Hultrsch’s work. Failing to publish 
the edition thus prepared for some reason or other, I had to 
remain content with the publication of Part 11 of my fi^t 
work containing translations and notes. Encouraged by the 
reception accorded to this publication, 1 set my heart upon 
the present work intending it at fiirst to serve as a short 
historical introduction to the first work. The present 
extension of its scope was far beyond my original 

contemplation. , , , . , ■ ■ t i_ _..i 

The widening or the historical vision has been partly 

due to a desire to justify the digression made from the path 
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of the history of Indian Philosophy often regrett^ by 
Professor Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and other sincere 
ffiends and well-wishers, and partly due to a desire to 
vindicate, however imperfecdy, die way of studying histo^ 
from a philosophical and scientific point oi view, treating the 
history of a country primarily as a compr^ensive view of its 
collective life-movement. Here the reader may ^d the 
results of an honest endeavour for the realisation or some of 
the ideas formulated by me in the Presidential Address 
delivered in the Ancient Indian Section of die Indim History 
Congress held at Annamalainagar, South India, in December, 

xhus it will be seen that my work on Aioka and his 
records has grown up by at least three stages with the re^It 
that some of the earlier interpretations have been either 
completely abandoned or appreciably amended at a later stage ; 
some of the questions which were left open m the previous 
publication have been finally decided in the present work. 
The reader’s attention may particularly be drawn to the 
discussion of the significance of Anoka’s epi^ete DevSna- 
mpriya and Priyadasi laja Magadhe, the place of Pifmikas in 
relation to the Ristifcas and Bhojas, and the precise import ot 
Atoka's statement sila vigadabhi cha kalapita- The relahve 
values of the Asokan inscriptions and legentw as matenaJs 
for an audientic history have been caref^y discussed. 
Nothing has been taken for granted. ’There is no foregone 
conclusion. The entire position of the history of Atoka has 
been critically reviewed in the light of the data deri^d m^ly 
from a first-hand study of the inscriptions. The official 
ftinctions of the Arpta-mahamatas have been placed on a sure 
footing. Part I has been devoted to such relevant themes as 
Aioka's personal history, empire, state, admmismtion, 
personal and public life, dharma, dharmavijaya and place m 
history, while Part II, which is rather of a te^cd nature and, 
therefore, of little or no interest to general readers, has be^ 
devoted to the important problems that are apt to arise m 
connection with the study of the inscriptions horn a purely 
linguistic and literary* point of view. The ap^n^ to Fart 1 
contains an instructive paper wntten by Dr, Iswarlal Topa 
of the Osmania Univatslrj^ on Asoka s dhamma-cuiture* ^ 

It will be seen that the legends of Aioka have been 
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discredited wherever they have been found lacking in corro¬ 
boration from, the inscriptions. 1 hope, 1 have not failed to 
appraise them properly. The historical vision is not confined 
to India. In dealing with A^oka, the historian is required to 
review the whole of the past, conremporary and subsequent 
history of mankind,—of sava munsa, all men. Accordingly 
Anoka’s Jambudvipa in which he sought fo commingle gods 
and men or men and gods, to make, in other words a heaven 
of earth and an earth of heaven was, in one sense, the sub¬ 
continent of India, and, In another, the whole world of men. 
Concerning A^oka^s own records, that wich disappoints us is 
their incornpleteness- and the cause of regret is that he had not 
caused all his dhamma-niyamas to be recorded. This deficiency 
of his records has been made up with the side-llghte from as 
many sources as possible, including the Classical writings, 

I am one of those with whom the ArthaJSstra up¬ 
holding the advanced political views ascribed to one Kauyilya 
i.c., ^e treatise, as we now have it in prose, is the handiwork 
of a later exponent. There were, nevertheless, an earliCT 
work, probably in verse—a Dapdaniti with its prototypes in 
the pre-Aiokan Mahsbharata and Jatakas. It will be in vain, 
I think, to father the work in its present form on the polirical 
adviser of Chandragupta Maurya. Tables of parallels given 
in Part II may enable the reader to distinguish, partly at least, 
between what is pre-Aiokan and what is post-Aiokan in this 
important treatise on royal polity, 1 have been concerned to 
point out the difference and distinction even where at the 
first sight a verbal resemblance exists between one dictum and 
another. And 1 strongly feel that it is as much important to 
note the points of agreement as to note the points of 
difference. It is not for me to say how far I have succeeded 
in. returning a correct verdict on the set of facts hitherto known 
to me. Osrtain it is that the pronouncement of a verdict on 
what might have been is not the business of the historian ; 
he is primarily concerned with what it was. The judgements 
on *might have beens’ have gravely prejudiced the part played 
by Aioka in the history of India as well as of mankind. I am 
sorry that I could not help joining an issue with three of the 
great Indian scholars for whose writings 1 have otherwise 
nothing bur admiration. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that human mind is not 
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free from bias or prejudice either within the four waEs of a 
university or within the bounds of the four oceans. A^oka 
who by his Dharinavijaya policy raised India in the estimation 
of the civilized world for all times to come is held responsible 
for the political or national decline of the HinduSj forgetting 
the fact that there was no idea of ‘nation’ or ‘nationality’ in 
India before A^oka, If Anoka’s grandfather Chandragupta was 
great, he w’as great not for being a tool at the hands of an 
Indian, Machiavelli but for his success.as observed by Justin, in 
making India free, “shaking off from its neck the yoke of 
slavery.” If the Arthafasrta embodies the political maxims of a 
Kautilya, this is worked with all its shrewdness and sagacity 
to strengthen the position of an ambitious monarch 
aspiring only to be a mighty despot. If Kautilya’s king 
believed that he was by his nationality j'ust as much an Indian 
as his ministers and officers, viceroys and commissioners, 
there is no reason why he should have been advised not to 
trust any of them. The Magadhan method of administration, 
as noticed by Megasthenes, was a method, which evolved 
through a long line of rulers from the Brihadrathas down to 
the Nandas, and the much idolised Kau(ilya is nothing but a 
lineal descendant of Varshakara, the Brahman minister of 
Ajataiatru who proved to be a veteran in the nefarious art of 
sowing the seeds of disssension in the neighbouring Vrijian 
confederacy. 

It is still uncertain whether Anoka’s Parindas were the 
Pulindas of the PurSijas. The name Parinda occurs in the Pali 
Chula varpsa (XXXVIII. 29*30) in which Parinda and 
Khuddaparinda are mentioned as two sons of a Pandya King. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Parindas were racially 
connected with the Pandyas. 

The facts are presented as far as these could be gathered 
from all available sources and ascertained, the findings are given 
for what they are worth, and the labours of previous scholars 
are fully utilised. Whether the views and interpretations 
offered by previous scholars are accepted or rejected, 
reasons have been given for that. Even if the findings be 
found untenable, the facts stand as they are, and this alone 
is my satisfaction that I have honestly tried to facilitate a 
rational understanding of what is what. 

My indebtedness to the whole body of A^okan scholars 
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headed by Prinsep and Cunningham and led further afield by 
Biihler and Senart is very great indeed. This does not mean, 
however* that the data of history should not be re-examined 
and revalued. If anyone has read or can interpret the A^okan 
records and legends better, his or her suggestions and criticism 
are always welcome, but mere disparagement is certainly not 
the better part of valour. Fortunately, 1 am not altogether 
alone to take a different view of the history of A^oka. 

When my right to deal with the ancient Indian inscriptions, 
particularly Asokan, was challenged by some of the epigraphist 
colleagues in the University, Mr, P. N. Banerjee vs. a. Barrister- 
at-Law then a FeUow and Syndic of the Calcutta University, 
rendered a most friendly service by asking me to vindicate my 
position, which in his opinion was unquestionable in this 
respect I took up the challenge forthwith and published the 
paper entitled “Inscriptional Excursiom” m the Indian 
Historical Quarterly* Vol. II. No. 1, 1926, with the kind 
assistance of its editor. Dr. N, N. Law. I sincerdy regret the 
polemical rune of my writing, although its worth was openly 
recognised by Professor D. R. Bhandakar in the revised 
edition of his Carmichael Lectures on A^oka. But the 
compliment which! then paid to Mr. Banerjee statmg that 
he was “a friend of all earnest scholars'* stands justified aU 
the more now when he has assumed his new responsible 

offi^ce of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Bhandarkar's original lectures on the subject were 
foUowedby Hukasch’s masterly edition and translation of 
the Inscriptions of A^oka and PcofeMor Radhakumud 
Mookerii's monograph and Professor Rav^haudhuri s Political 
History of Ancient India. Among the bonajide Pah schoJars, 
Mr Charan Das Chatterji, M. A., now Reader of Indian 
History at the University of Lucknow, and among my 
coUeaies. Mr. SaUendra Nath Mitra. M. A., now Secretary 
to the Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching m Arts and 
Science, evinced a keen interest in the study of the Asokan 
inscriptions from the Buddhist literary point of ^.new. I 
particularly wanted Mr. Mitra to prepare a critical edmon of 
These inscriptions with as many close literary parallels as 
possible. He took up the work in right earner only to give 
it up when he was about to reap a good harvest of his 
arduous labour. Thus I was compelled at last to do the 
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work, with the assurance from Mr. Mitra that he would 
place at my disposal the new materials he was able to collect 
from various sources. These have been duly acknowledged 
wherever I have used them. 

1 am grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, President 
of the Council of post-graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
University’’, for his genuine interest in the progress of this 
work and no less to Dr. B. C. Law for his generosity. Among 
the senior and lunior colleagues, I must gratefully mention 
the name of Professors S. K. Chatterji and Stella Kramerisch, 
Dr. N, R, Roy, the Bagiswari Professor of Fine Arts, and 
Messrs D. L. Barua, N. N- Dasgupta and Sultan Alam 
Choudhury for dieir helpful suggestions, 

Mr. S. N. Mitra, Mr. Amitesh Banerjee, Professor of 
History, Daulatpur Hindu Academy, and my eldest son Mr. 
Basubandhu Barua, m. jl have helped me in deciding 
some of the disputed points. Mr. Anantalal Thakur m. a., a 
University Research Scholar attached to me, has kindly 
prepared the indices, and my sixth daughter, Snehakana, has 
prepared the maps of Jambudvipa, A^oka^s empire and five 
Greek territories. , ^ 

A critical edition of the Pali counterparts of Buddhas 
Discourses recommended by Aioka in his Bhibru Edict, which 
is prepared by Mm. Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya 
and which is being seen throu^ the press, may be regarded 
as a useful supplement to this work. 

The word tushfadanam, which is employed in the 
Artha^astra obviously as an equivalent of Aioka's tuthsyatana, 
does not support Dr. Hetti Arachi's equation of tuthayatana 
with Pali titthayatana. 


Dated, Calcutta, 
The 20th May^ 1946* 


B. M. Barua 
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Aaokau Message 


1. Kalanatn dukaram. Yo adikaro kalanasa so dukaram 

karoti. 

‘’Doing good work is difficult. He who does it first, 
does a difficult thing.’' 

2. Nasti hi kammatara^i sarvalokahitatpa. 

“There is no greater duty than doing good to the whole 
world.” 

3. Vipule tu pi dane yasa nasti sayame bhavasudhita va 
kataipiiata va dadhabhatita cha nlcha badhaTp. 

“Notwithstanding his extensive charity, he who hath 
not self-control, purity of sentiment, gratitude, and strong 
devotion, is very low.” 

4. Nasti etarisaip danaip yaxisaip dhaqYmadanaip 
dhaipmasamstavo cHa dharnmasaipvibhago va dhamma* 
saipbaipdho va. 

“There is no such gift as that of the Dharma,—no such 
association as that through the Dharma, no such distribution 
as that of the Dharma, and no such connection as that 
through the Dharma.” 

5. Saravadhi asa savapasarpdanam. Savapasarnda 
bahusruta cha asu kalapdgama cha asu. 

“May there be the growth of all sects in matters 
essential. 

May all sects be well informed and inheritors of noble 
traditions.” 

6. lyarp chu mokhyamute vijaye e dhaipmavijaye. 

“That indeed is to be considered the best of conquests 

wliich is a conquest by piety.” 


Eulogies on Asoka 


'*The fragrance of bis fame has travelled afar ; 

He lived in wonderful perception of the Truth. 

Chaing Hsia-pias 

*'Amidst tens of thousands of names of Monarchs that 
crowd the columns of history, their Majesties and gracious¬ 
ness and serenities and royal highness and the like, the name 
of Asoka shines, and shines alone, a star/^ 


H. G. Wells 
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I. A. = Indian Antiquary. 

I. C. = Indian Culture. 

I, H. Q. = Indian Historical Quarterly, 
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J. B. O. R. S. — Journal of the Behat and Orissa 

Research Society. 

Epi. Zeyl, = Epigraphia Zeylanica. 

The rest are self-evident 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


1. Sources of inforanatioQ i Thrre ar^ two -sources from w'hich 
for o coioproliousivc liifelory of Aiokji cati h'^ th.f 

litorary imd iirclnDob^jjioiil, Tti*: lilernry fKJSirca coitiLiU in (1) 
vnrioiiii logoiids of A^ofci aiiJ other Mnm-yiLH in Vvilh SaiiskHt^ md other 
; C-) die texts luitl contniefiturien tliTowitiiJ \\\^hUt dulcet or 
nthen?s*i^‘t on divers ]ioiiits of A^okitn tlioni^ht^t recoRlH, dointnions:^ 

nri<l of admiiii^^tmtion ; (S) the Grei'k ncoDOiit^ !jcnr- 

inff^ ii|>oji tlie Mauryu?, their foreign relations nnd afliiimistrntioiit a.^ 

well wi die gooefra^diy and genofaJ Iddory of rndia : (4) the dytiitsdi* 

lihrts ill the Divya^nuhlna, tlie JlanJnSrl ^Itllak^iriiaj and the Piirliija^ 
setting forth the chronology of the succe^ive nilei'^i of 3i[agiidha> 
inetiiding die Maury £ls ; {^) the Sftni£uita-p^ddEEi iind die Pali 
Chronicles oUering ii^ the chronology' of the rnlerft md rnling dyniLe- 
ties of Magadha 1 anti (®) the itineraries of siieh Chinese inigrims a4 
I^a-Hirnj Hwen Tlisangt and I-feing ia respect of the facta recorded 
by iheiii eyc^witnt^sae^ and tiie current legcials that have b^en 

narrated by tlirm. 

The archaeological aotirci? consists prininrily i« A-sokasl own 
inscriptions and nioimnient^i and secopicLirily only in the laseriplions 
find inoiuimetit^ left behind by otlierH. Ati elaborate Decoiiut of 
Anoka's inscriptioai^ cointtitAidrs? they do tlie JOiiin direct*soiiitw of 
bb history is given in Part 11 of this work* Among die insmiJtintL^ 
of others, those standing nKirest to Aiokft^s time are tlie thrc?e NiigiLr- 
jiim Hill^ 2 avc Inscrijitioiis of DaAai^allia. Tin? right half of an Arurnidc 
iascriptioHj whicti is di^^covi^red at TuTEila ami believed to have been 
a rt^anl of the tinie of Asoka and something concerjiins him 
C llers^.feld, E. h XIX. p, *251 )i stiU awflife satisfactory decipliernicnt 
and convuicing interpretation. Other in^criiitioas and coin legends 
tliat belong to the post-Manryan period arc important as indicatiag 
the palffiOgraphiCj linguistic j UEeriir>% political/ sociab economic p 
religious^ and artistic changes that took place ^bsijqueatly. Some of 
them show the continnaace of the official designatioa of il.o 
MahamHtras and Eajiukas, while one of them^ namelyj the Jnnagarli 
Rock inscription of Rudradarnjm 1, mentions Clnmdragnpta Maury a 
and A4oka and au official Pgeot of the former in coniiecitoa with tlie 
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history of o'Ecavfltioii luid pnlursemput and repair of the 

Sudai-ijina l^ake. Tlie byniii of pral-K! c<itu[iogpd lu honour of the 

Trikiiysi mid tet at Ihxili^'nya hy a IM'T Chiuf-iiO pilgrim, aaiiietl 

Chiaiie Hi^ia pia?, dtt^i'ihfs tlio gieat tMiiph? f.f Boclhfiayn as 

II memoniblo erection of Ai-^ka. Tlic liodlig:iyn maJ Gayu iiia-i'iiitio,is 
of A^haviilla and i Vn^aratlia of SiiimtHUtkslin ( Hivalik ) are iiitor<?Htiog 
lls ^howiIlft how the Iiaino of Aiioka nnd his successor Ihr^swatha 
tept up in the lu^rsuntJ naou^ of oven much hiter Ihiddliist niU'rs of 
a place in India. Siniilaily ths early Bifiiiiiu inscriptimr-of Ceylon 
arc impoiAtuit in tint tliey prefix the epitlmt of Di--vniiapriya to the 

iincieiit kinds of ilie island. Attention may Ix^ drawn also to tl,c 
Iliilhittumplm iiiscriiition in whieh Klnfriiveki Is repits!(‘iittd the 
most riowerful king oE Kallnga wdio cmniatod obviously tho fame of 
A^ka in respect of honouring all sects, all denonuoations. The 

tuinicmus sliort in-Cjli tions in llie* wals from ilohcnjo-tbro* and 

Htirapim may be utilinoii in accounting, partly at tviist, for the origin 
and development ot tlic Brahrol dimucters, nud (iheir animal ligurts, 
plant representations, as well as symbols may be carefully stndu.'d for 
their legacies to A^kan art. Nearer home aro the iinscripticuiH of the 
Achffiineiiisui king Ihmus of Persia and tlie archltreturid liosigns "f 
Pcrscpolfe that nmrt bo taken into aceomit iiE elTectivvly dealiug with 
Aioku's inscription K and his monuments in general and inouoltths 

in t>articiilcir. I'he later Indian iiionument*, acnlptures and symboh!, 
Ihtddlnst or othonvisc, deserve to be studi^l * for n firfet-htiijd 

knowledge of tlie higney of A^okan art traeoabk in them, 

3 Tbcir relative values t Tlie piTsistent uiKlei'TOluation of the 
Ihiddlib-l'trnditLoiis and legends of Aiioka as pi-cst'i-ved in the Pali 
(;iirouiclM, Buddhashosa'a Comiiieutarios, pEuticnhwly the Raiuantn- 
pusiklikn, tlio Si-yii-ki of Ilwcn Thsang, mid the A^kavtubTua in tlic 
Dsvyiivadnim On tiie part of n i^Werful stclion of A^okau echolurs 
raised an issue of far-reaching imprurtance on which we Lave deeisivo 
findings of the hh-cncli savant 51, Senart and the late lamcoted 

Professor Bhys Davids. 

Senart believes that "the Chronicles have in cort^ detailsj. nnder 
the name of A^kn, preserved of our Piyadasi recollection^ sufficiently 
caact, fiot only to allovr a subrtimtial agreement (u«e co«t®iY?ojKff 
sensible) to appear but even to contribute usefully to the intelligenco 
of obscure passages in our monuments" (Inscriptions de Piyadasi, H, 
p. 2Sl, Bicddhist India, p. 276 ). 

To call tlie Ciiroidclcs "tlie mendaeioua fictions of unscnipntoirt 


IKTBODljCTOtlV 


a 

inaiikit*' IB in tilt: coiiBidoriiMl oiiimon of illtys DuvUU to "sliow u gravo 
W!int of iipimwiation/' In ai^umg io favoiu- of tUc' Pali Clirnmelcst, 
heobscrv.:s: in tL<! Cas*r of MfSo-itlicuGS, of die early EiigUsli 

CliroiiieU-rti it wuuU be niii ciB^jiirtbio to espi*t tluit soi t of liirftorieiil 
training wluch'L 4 of t|iiito recent growth in Knrope. ...,The opinictn 
of sclioluni to die .ittitnde to be lulopted townirds- such woik k 
^ uiite Iinaniraoii^. Tlio of ileliberute lying, of coiisciouB 

forgery^, is generjilly discrediteil, \\ hat we Imd in such ChrotiicleB h" 
not, iiidwjd, Eober history, but neitlut is it piire fiction. It is 
gootl evidence of opinion iw held at thi* titiic when it was written. 
And from the fact that such an opinion was tlieu held we can lirgne 
bark, according to the ctrciitnattmce^* of each case, to what was pi'o- 
bably the opinion hold at fiomn (artier ilnte. No hard words are 
ticeded t find we may be mifcignedly grateful to thcpe otd fitmlenlf mal 
writcTti for liuviiig preserved as imick a? we cmi gather from their 
irniierfect records ' ( TlmldJii^t India, p. 274f„ Oi-igrT's llipimiTiisa iind 

Muhavauisn in Rrliuigcji, ltH}2 J, 

And in nrgnitig agmiiat A^nka’fl OVii ri'cordssi he ckaracterLstically 
points out ’ ^'TLo ijiscriptions arc scanty .... They give only ft 
linubtl view of thfl set of circtinmtaticte they dcitl with. Roynl prorla- 
inations, and nlUcial staieijiciiLj, are ncA usiinlly regardetl ub telling the 
truth, till} whole troth, and iiotliing but the trulli, Tn put it mildly, 
ihore is an economy of cauJoiir in these ilocntiients, intensely intt'rt.'st* 
iug though they aro. And tliey ure euigmtitic. tt is not possible lo 
iiritlerstanil them without tlie ligl.t thrown upon them bj tlic l.itLr 
aecount,'!^' ( Binidjiist India, r* 27r> ). 

tmtlitimiai epli^^odi’s of A^okn • and those of his pitOecessors 
and snccesBors in (ho llaiirya line as cotniiig down to m fmn tiie 
Buddhist, Juina and Biiilimnu writers of later ages are certainly not 
without their intrinsic value. Their iiiaiti imiiortnneo as soiircesof 
. information lies in cortain reliable tlaia of the chroiioli'ey and personal 
history' of AAoka and otln'r Main yti rulers. Bat for them ftnd for ihe 
coiitemporary and later Gnvk accounts we coidd luive known imtiiiiig 
of Aioka'tf grandfatlier CLnndragni*la and Ids fatlicr Bitidusarn, 
Aiokfl’s ini?<!rilrtious completely ignore Omni. One might argue that 
Chmidrttgijptft ilaiirvTi is menlionotl in the .Jimugfirh Ewk iiLseriptloi, 
of RudrculiTniaii 1. But considcruig the Into age of this imicniition, 
the fftcts recorded ill it in coniiection witli Chtuulraguida and A^oksi 
might hi' iiiore n legeiitlary than koImt Idstory. Tlie same reiimrk 
holds true of the iiiscribwl liycm of the Chinese pilgriui Chiang 
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Htiii\-piA9 \rhcri!jii wiJt' fnm^ ?Jiitl tr» have rf'Sted ow bii? 

pidiis w'ctioii uf tlic sr^^at Bodhfittyli tcijiiiile. 

Tlio traditionfiL slorirs arc eiititkd to coitsidpiration not 

duly -fur tlie uddittoiiiJ hisFtori<*al tluta by wLich ihi*^ sniiplatiipnt 
iiLncriptioiiTi tbc luaiu direct soiiret' of informalidu but 

:dKd for tlic ir It is not nnly tii the bcyfiniiiug of tba 

A^ukaii that these wt^re oE niOe=t ^ervici', but oven no^v the 

niUTiitivfs are of no loss tiorrioo ^ inoimf; of sn^gcpting various 
iiiterf^tiikji problems for solution to the critical fdiuknts of the 

Inscriptions nad tnomiments. helps to tUo clmlhcatlon 

of cor tain knotty nnd obscure poiuts in ttie itrscriptioiis juid tlie 

correct interpretntion of tlio historical bearing:^ of certain Jdaitoriients 
in ihciLij those liaTc ali’cady been appraised for what they ore wortb. 

However ccniuecU^ the narratives may bci pnrticnlnrly tlioso 
relntoil in the two Ceylon ChrOiiiek^^ in Palij the iiitroductioii to> 

Ihiddhaghosa's Bannmta-paMdlka> atid AsokavaibiTia^ theyj when 
coii^ulerc^l are cfitiiiUy mcomplctc and OQe-ssd(?0j bnviuE bm* 

written inclusively from tSie BiuldbiFt theological paint of A'jewv 

They ni>t only ^tand in need of snppleinentatidn from the inscriptioimi 
blit also in that oi tbeckitig ami rectificatbu where they are of a 
conflicting character. 

Tbe study of the iriiicriptioiLs han at last gained an independisit 
fixitholJ of its owji. Aiming the rem'-nt Writers, Pmftissor D R. 
Blimidarkar d^^erves great cretlit for vigorously having t[iken IiIh stand 
on the 1 useri[*tion* juid convincingly phnwm bow they si+rve ns real 
laiulniarks of Indian hijitAr)', and tils treutiiient of tlie fiubket is 
ruialytical throughout ProfthSsor R:idhakiitiuid Mookorji^s h more a 
i^yntlietjc i^]iirit and his ntiention ia dividiMl be^tweeu tlic 

inscriptiAtm and literary tiadition^ h Thnugli net n piirtbEm either by 
training or teinperainenl, by conviction 1 fall in line with Professor 
iih:indarkiir rallif^r thflii with Professor Mookeril. To ino uls*i 
tlip triiditiomil epiaoderi, liowm^r intci^sting mid in^rsictive they 
are for other rensons^ are nf secondary iiniiortanco only. To 
proi>erly ev*uluntc the inscriptions is not only to tiTicc tluoiigli 
them the sueeoisive stage* of tlic workings and outiionrings of 
A4oka's active mind but also to consider thnu ciuitimiflly ami 
critically in their manifbld bearing on the conteinporai^’^i eai'lier 
and later Iiidiun as wt4l as world clvilbution. 


^ Thi.'flrc-iiii'i.lly Utooker]! t« adiukt tbc gufutur irrliUmiiary valac of th® 
luiM^nptioui^r ^ 





CHAPTER ri 


PERSONAL HISTORY 

Notlitns: njoro jftrikiiig and mon' disappobtin" to stiulonts 

f»f A^oka'a itmerlptioua tlinn tliut iinwlioro in tlnaii lie linf ritliwp 
tnctitioiaHl or rrtfprriHl to lust fatlifT ojid gi’andfathct;* kis niotlier and 
niatcrnal rolulioiit*, aa w**ll aa rein lion* of liis tinopiis. He It as not 
ITCH cared onyvrhere to iiitrodiioe liintivlf as n scion of tUo Afsitirya 
family. 11 is allusions to die former kiiigs who had n'ig&(*d in tlie 
long pa<it atKl dnrii^ several mtturies (RK IV, P.E. VH ) an^ too 
vague and iucleilnito tnid of t'W general a chariictcr to bo construed as 
an alius ton to his iinmoiUnto prcdtHJCssom One may nrgno at bt'st to 
establLsli tlio fact that they arc not neci'saarily |ii‘ecliided from liw 
iniHitnl view. His main concerns in tlie iiiseriptiotis aro to render an 
easily intolLigiblo mid illustrative iieconnt of Ids uotaldc acts of pietyi 
to clearly set forth the circinustaiiccs and the nature of rdlMtioiis that 
caused n changt* of heart and brought siJwnt a tiiiiiiiig l>ouit in Uia 
life mid kingly cjirwr* and to inculcate and pronadgate the princirdrs 
of piety or duty with a view to aiwtiig that these were widely appre- 
cinted and nctixl upon.. Person*, peoples, kings, princes, ofticei-a, 
places, countries, rocks, pillars, enve?, tui'aiis, ^ nietlicals, find tlic rent 
come in just by the way. 

Clu-onology is the backbone of history, Tlie jnseription* of Asoka 
as* W'oll as the Pali Chronicles and ItiuldlinghoHi's iiarmtivn in hb 
Sainaiua-iiasi.sdika give ns a dironoloe'e!*^ W'ttjng of certain relcYmit 
uicldenis in the life and career of Aioka. The Avmhiua ston' narrates 
tho lifo of Aibka following eome sort of a chronological order without 
assigning the facte to definite dati-s. Thu chronological scheme 
followed in tlie inscriptions b scrvieenhle .as a meiuis of filing in gaps 
mnt testing the acenrncy of amno of the dates witliin ndmiltedly the 
widex outline of Aiokn'e iwrsonal history in the Pali Chronic!^ and 
the tiamntita'liris.adika. The HTithiguniitliil inscription of KhnraveJn 
escels boUi in puiictUionsiiess when it pri’seata a year by year 
account of thfl activities of Kbaravciu idl through his reign within 
a biographicnl sclicnw. 

.Inst as in the life of Bnddhn the attuiuUn'iit of B mldlia hood marks 
the beginning of the history of ld.s great career worth knowing, so 
does tho ttUiiMtt or cotiswration in Uic life of a sovereign. rnle*s 




one 6 bu&iiirr^^ be excel in tiii^ of Bej^eUbing, sib it h 

in n Pfiikrit pi^jcc of pmiogyrle like Kbsiruveln^^ inscriptioni the 
petliljiw, boyLsIi iditf^yncmaios, oducotioii, practicikl trtuniiig:^ ootls- 
ciom inii^iuts^ and suck other details of the ™ ly life of a high 
pejsona^e fire Timwc^fury inid opt of iiliice. tlicw' nre sufiJy left 
oiiL of acPOLiiit ill tko earlier Vinaya lifo of the Bnddlm wkicli fe in 
Pall, and m in ASokn'^ ^ober wceoimt nf biB o^vti itiind imd 

Thus tlio basic date of Ai^jkri's por#K}iial bietory is the date of bis 
coa=5ix^ratioii. This lias m far heea tentatively fixed at 27d or 239 B.C. 
on A twofold baBis : (I) tko traditional p and (2) the epiffrapkic, 

A& ro^rai-ds the traditional basis, tli^ Pall Clironidos dofinitdy 
sfAto that Aioka's consc?eration took plnco 2 IS years after tlie demise 
of tko Budillui.^ The lltiddkiBt trjiditioiis of tko later ago differ from 
one another ro^aidiiig tlie date of tlio Bsiddha'ii doiiiiee- The date 
wkieh gained cuiToncy in CVylon from a late period of its history and 
IS now ndliorod to in Siam and Tlnrma as well is oqiiivalrnt to 544 or 
54a B.C„ wbieliT nccordbig to Professor Raycliaiidiiuri'fl bypothofiisp 
was really the date of Bitnbiiairas acee=«ioii to tlie throoo of 
^iiigadlia (Politic nl bbtorj^ p. 1B$). The date of the Bnddha^ii 
dwiibo, n3 may be lised by addiiio 218 years to tbe date:- of Anoka's 
coiusecnitiDti, is 488 or 487 B. C, ^ 


l CkraioTtiPilSn^ eri^^tly i>tuirmiL^'olm wiib KAli'u'ukm ot tbj? Pjili Chroaidee, 
Iba DlvyarjaitiTi (p. *0il) pbeca As’aka'i qprcnaiitiiKi ]ait oao baiiilo^d jam aft*r 
ihi- DptliPyi'K damiK i igirdLOitci TarBhft^'fttft-pftrEaSiTfit ftsj-a nmiTi]i! 

P&lxUpatrfl nppre ^ 9 ? etck namn rijii bhAviib^nill^ 

" This lifltq Ttry poarly with ilwt whidi km l^een filed liy Tnk&kuBa, wj. 

OP tbe strsHJsth &I iba GbEaiwi'ao^fd rwarA" ktipL up nfCnntoTi np to tbn 
rciil of UiQ yaar A.Dp 4Sl> OT5-i9U) J,E.A.B.p 1M>5, p, 51, aad aifldra froja tbq dats 
fiMd by Wflbgba Gdeer, J. F, FIflctp and 1>. U. 7., WIckftimjisingltB, vix., iSa 

B.C.^ on tliii xtrenftb al i.bj? at^ULlo ebrcatala^lail data nilardoil by tha 
blil^ Of BodbUin ia Ma^ndha aud Ceylon np to tbr ntifl of tho Gtb centary A Dh 
( aXsMiTimxn, Tfoniil. by latrod. p. X7CTI f.. What, I, B. A, S.p 190&, p. 

1, ; WLckrmnmdnibep Epig. ZotL, iii, p. 4 f. t Jobn N. ScniurToaLiid g, B, A, S., Ccylan 

&r.p XXIII, NofiT, p- 141 f. > h.A¥ Boaglit fco prtivd that tba Buddba m oi 4^15 B,C. 
wiw in asc la G^yloa trp to thn cloae of 111 * ifltla cflnlufy wbcn a rclorni of ttw calgadar 
irai effooied^ M4 B,G, being adopted at tha year of th^ Buddlui'a doiatsB, Flt»t 
«o tar as to iOf^gcsl Ddobet 13, B.C. As tb& agtual dalo oa vvblob tbo Buddlm 
pa^uud ^blla Mf, G* D. Dbnitoriw | Aobarv^ya PasHpuajall D, E, Illuudnrtar^ 

p. L } bhiffs it Lark lo April Ece. Tbc d!ito ij laolniriTu mod not 

OKolus-lvo oi Ibff y*af oi waiMCtatiofl. For reA.soa^ eea ^footerji^# A^okiL, 

p. ]34. L D. d. 
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Tlic GiiigrRptiic dwia fiiablf* ns to test tlic accrtracy and workability 
*f tliO ivbove daU‘, From Aiokn’s stabini'ntv it is tlint tho IIvp 

Orw'k eoiitnmiioraiica of ASukn woro uU r^Vi-ulns mcnuircUs wiion lia 
proumlgatrd life socond Rook ]?dict not tatar tlisn tko l:itU your 
lunl Ills TliLrtwntli Rook IMict not later thmt tlio IJltli or l ltli 
your of life uhfiiafn-ki. The firist four of lhi?iiv naincly, Ajiitiyokii, 
Tiil-imayii, Aintikiiil, uinl Msyjn. liiivo boon eatUfactorily idontitifti with 
Autioohus JI Tltcos, kinij of Syina mid Wretorti Asia (36l-4rt R.CJi 
Ptolotny IJ Pliilruldiibiis^ kiiiG of Egypt (3^5''17 R,C, )j Antigonait 
Gonat&s; king of lifncedonia f *276-4fl, 376’SP, or 278-31) B.O.) and 
Mngos, king of Cyrene { 3008 or 30ij-35<) li, C.) rcsiioctlvoly. 
Tlio fiftli Greek tontomporary of A^okn sliould bo prefirmbly 
identified with Alostinderj king of Epinw (372*258 li. C.). To !)« 
eontemporarios of Asiokn in the iyth or IJtb year of bis reignj tlie 
corif^ixinding year of tbo reign of the live Greek rulers must not bo 
earlier than 256 or £55 H.C.j may be later. And tliifl Uist of the 
reliability of tlie data of Aioka'a consecration fiSfd on tlie traditimial 
basis is satisfied by lengtiis of tke roigu of life Greek 

coutempoiarieo determined on tbeiitrefigth of Grifok ivritiugs, 

Tlie workable date of Afioka*i} oWfikMo having tlms bemi settled, 
it lias been easy to prepare from kfe iiiBcriptiona n elironological table 
of events and nchicvoinents like one ofTered below for disciiisioti i 

Consecriition 

Coafjuent of Kiduiga 

Pilgrimage to Saaibodbi irapiyiiiET A^ioka's 
conversion to BiitliUifem. 

Didication to the Sjlvika'i of tho first two 
caves in the Kbalatika (Barabar) Kill, 

Promulgation and engraving of R.E. 

I-IV ., + , *H* ■,* 

Creatioo of the office of the Dhartna- 
mahiiiuiitras. 

Promulgation and engraving of R. E. 

v*xrn. 

Promulgation and engraving of Et. E- 

XIV. 

Enlargement of die stupa of Buddha 
Koiiiigamona, 


c. S7f) or 26D B.C. 
263 or 262 RC, 

261 or £66 B.C. 

259 or 258 RC, 

259 or 258 B.C, 

258 or 257 B.C, 

258 or 256 B.C, 

257 or 256 B.C, 

257 or 256 B.C, 
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Dodicatibn of two more in tlio 

Klmlutlka hill to tlio iSjivikag. 

PilgriinttSj^d to thi- village of Liinibiiii 
atul tUc enaction ef u coiniiiciiiorutivo mono- 
litli witli mi niipropriate umbjem ther*?™, 
Pilgriiuiige to the ciilargid etUpa o£ 
Buddhn Ko^Kiinmuti and orectioa of a 
couiuieioorative tooiioUtli. 

Krection of siqjilur comuieiaonitivc 
liionoUtlLs fit auch tdaceg ^ Rltuliputraj 
Ltfiuriyo-Arnraj, Lauriya-Njuidiuigtiflip R;uii- 
pUrVii. City, Selrniitii, ilTmtli. Si;v«- 

15k, Saoik55ya, Saficlil imd 

Bhiivmiosivar XTo^ali)/ probably la. 

Proomlgatioii of a special ordiimnce to 
siipiirtjiW liohittins in tlio Saiigha at suck 
pbce5 a5 Pntelipiitra, Siirmtii, Kau^rmiblt 
aEid SrvTicliL pi^abnbly in 

Kivgrttvihg of the Qncoir« Kdict*oii Lbo 
monolith ftt Kuii^ainbip probably in 

Twenty-fivv? genernl jail-deliverieij otfect- 
«1 evidently onco a year prior to the promuh” 
^ition and cngraviii" of P. E. V, in the 
tJtith yojir ot itbtiivhcka corrcaiKMidiiis In 

Engraving oF lUc first six Ft II nr Ivdic^ 
uisuch places Fatal iputm, Ijanriyu-Ararap 
Lauriya-Xandanjritvbf Raiiptirvih Mlrsith, 
Sh^tlk^ and KanSambh 

Engraving of the Miiier Rock Edict at 
auoh places as Salinsraun Bair at, Euiniathi 
Gavimtith, X*iilkigu?idiv Maski, Yerraeudi, 
find Isila { Bralmiagtrij Slddapura and 
Jatmga-Ramf?swara) probably in. 

Engraving of the Seventh Pillar. Edict 
at Siwalik, better* Topra. 

Procanlgation imd engmving of the two 
separate Rock Edicts at Dhanli Dial Jaiigoi^a 
[probably daring the eloeui^i period of Asoka n 
roifin. 


25*2 or 251 B.a 


251 or 250 B.Ch 


251 or 250 B.C, 


251 or 49 11*0+ 


251 - 41) B.C+ 
250 ^ 49 B.C. 


245 or 24-t B.C. 


245 Ojr 244 li,0. 


245 - 4-1 B,C. 


244 or 24S B.O* 
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Tlie OhroiioKigiczvl tAbI<' of ovfnfe of 
tlio life iiiid reign of ASoka wluob m^y ln' 
prepared from the nJirrativ<'A of Aioka io tin* * 
P:Ji Cbroaiclcs and is m 

set forUi below t 

Conquest of UjjAyidT.^ 

Viceroyalty of IrjjfiWnij le. of Avafit?,® 
Murried Devi a^Vidi^l.* 

Birth of ASoku's «oii Mfllieiuirtt by his 
V&iiya wife De\d at V^di^iI.'* 

Birth of Ilia daughter Banghcmntrn hy 

hifl wife Devi 4 . ■■« I ^ 

Ddatli of BindtiBarAf victory in a fratrici- 
dni wao and acceaaioa to tho imperial throuc 
of Magttdhn wlnuu Jlalicndra was ten j'Cars 
of a^Oi ■*» ■■■ 

CouHCCratiou uiulor tlio title of A^oka 
■ (Asokaiu abkisiilchayi} when Al^endra vrua 
of 14 yea ra of age * } 

Adherepco to religiona secta and schools 
of tlioiigltt other than BuddliKt (ito bahiddlm 
piisamla ], 90 iu number for the first three 


C. 283 or 384 B.C. 
285-74 or 264-73 B.C, 

283 or 284 B.C- 

284 op 282 B.C. 
283 or 281 


274 or 273 B.C, 


270 or 269 B.C. 


I Samabt!L-^«allti1c&. 1. p. 45 j Ajoba-kuainn attikiia laddliam rjfenbaifam 

^ VIIl. a: ArMiti-ni^frkara bhuftjjaiito pitsra dinuAtu littano. 

nIsQ ibid, V- 39 : di-niunp tajjam trjjniiyiiip- Tlcwcyiilty broadly 

covered & iHtriod qj lO frem adifeiifc. of bis hki ilalwudni in Mi motbcc s 

VkCJub to this coiiipkttitHi of ^th Tha finit event tcob plnca in tho fint yenr 

of viEErfliyjdty, Clf- Sa inftntn-pEsildiltdH t, p- TO: AboVo tira IraiuJifnltilo 

jatiapfc dam tflbliitiid Uj^olnl (|atfbclituwilo Vt-'ditHyuiflatiiUi p«tvS Vedifia-4&(|ife iwi 
Obltanim St tain aivasiiK cin i^iubbbmn gftbetvH Uji«j]i>Twn Mnbindn- 

Inimiroin 

^ DlpavainiMp VL 3+ 

• Ibid, vi, Sg, wMch with iha traditbu^ by Euddbagbo^, fiod.* 

in hhk ^manta pis4iiki. I. p. T&, utatlog (MflbSndA'lf tuHiflrasdn chuddafiftvaifflLiik 
rllA rtbbki^kaip and iscoudly. in btn SnmjwiGiiJn^viJAtiiii, Hi p. 613, itaUng 

Piyodlio n^ma kamUfo ebbaUam lusApatrft Awjko uBioia Dbftumtarfljil bnt^fi, 
AMoiding to the Moomi tmdittoo, prinrt Ffynda* (^vadaM, and ool ^iyndMil aa 
wrongly snggEistdd bt mm in tnflcriptiena of AsoVai^ pt« 11. pa iSfll) asomnBd Uks tIEn 
of At^oka it the timn of hu cdUMoratimn. 

T Dfpavamsa. VL 3i-aT j Eamnnta-r^ It p- 1 MalsiHuinsai V. 34-ad, 

Dlpavftiasa i\ml pyte tbo total number of KjhUng «etiand ocboolf m 13d (nblmii- 
mfcvntika),^a tmdItioQ?tI ftgur# gtien odso by Fi niem, flf. ^ Bnddbis*t E^t?0fda, 
I, p. xl\iL 
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ASOKA 


yoArs of hU rctgUj daily fcrdiaji QO.Orni 
CrSJimftiu^ aod Bralimauicni uaoeticd^t 
occasiEioiially ^riog gifta to tlie Pamlaranga 

imrivrojaka^r thi* AjivikttH^ tlie JJirgrckatW, 
and otht?n*^ ... *- 

Convongioii to Buddiii^iii aud contact 
wUb tUe Buddiii^ Spnglia in the fonrtli year 
of abhiEiheka^ 

Conceived the idea of erectiiig 84^000* 
animat or vilmrM in 84^008 towns of Jam- 
Inidvipa^ one ut each town^ iucluding the 
famoui^ A^blmiua lit tlieoito* of I*at4!iliputrfek, 
while seated in tlio midst of a congte^tiou 
of ey^DDO Buddhist luoiika* 

younger uterine brother Tislij-aj 
tlien a crown prince^ and hi§ nepkev and 
aon-in-law prince Agidbrdima joined tl*e 
Bnddhiid Ord:!r ii^ the foiirtL y<M of 
abhbbok^r* ... 

Coinplettil at the cost of 98 ororea nnd in 
ibrtse years' time C anto tiiii ^'afisTmi, tHii 
vassdn ) the ecoetion of 04|OOO arnmas or 
vUiuraa winch wro tstaiied in the 4th yefir of 
ubhisheka^ 

A^oka Eim l^laliendra, tlien of 2il year@ 
of and daughhT yaughamitrii, tlirn W 
years oJdn both by his Vtdsya wife DevI of 
Vidi^. were oitlained as monk and nun 
|>«tiYcIj> whereby he liecanic the tlu>^dH 
f**TtiIioritor’") of Bnddlia's ^eaua (“^^Biiddhist 
OihIct'O in the 6th year of abhbheka^ 


c. 27EJ-6© or 269^7 B.C* 


268 67 or 267 06 B,€. 


267 or 266 B.C. 


267 or 26a B.C. 


20 a or 264 B.C. 


265 or 264 B.C. 


I ^inantu-pa . [j 14. YI. ^ intro^luet^ tbem m— 

Kigia^bfichtilaks ch'eva itaili Paribl^jihka 
itiiira Ecahtiu^pa ii ('bu aiLno tlLft |inthnlA^nii]ba. 

Oi. aUp UIjMivfiiMKu, VIL i 

PapcIaxmnalV Japla chft KigaptbacheltiliuclikA 
n naaladdhikS pans dumuti Fitimtui m, 

Ibid, YIL ^ ; Ajlvala. 

i Dlpn^Timmr YL la 301- ; SaiiijfiuLa-ii4-» It 41L ; MatiAvamsa. V» 

a DlvN^vamAi, no ns ! Sauwata-pfl.. p. ; llAhuvaipf^ V. 78-^0- 

^ SamauUL'ia., J, p. VL tOt^Tl. 

^ VI UO : 3aiiit&ut*-|ii., 1, p. Mt. 

■ rHpitviTnA, VI. 90f. ; SamanU-pa-, I, p. ^FjiMvAmia, V. 
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Consecrated iifiiler tlie of PrEyadarAiii 
when HilaSiciidra wm 2f) yrars* old^ 

Siwl doath of ihe Veaerablo KauntTputru 
Twliya lividiGut trejitineiit for of 
wliich caused much rcyret to Aioka and 
piigffcsted the Jtlo» of foniwlitig Pto^CH in 
Patiliputra for free siiiiply of drug?** 

MaJicadrji iij^ired forfuiost [uiiorigst the 
rc&^idcnt pupiLe of liid preceptor by hia ])rori- 
ctencj in the k 4 towledge of tlio l^itakaa and 
Comineotarii'S^ 

Jntcriitvl dissoEt^iou in the yimgbft ajicl 
lUic^peDSion of tlie uposatlia and other 
Buddld^t cccl<^Lastieal duties in the A^okiir- 
iiniti in Pu^liputra for seven yoars^ 

The Ramslgauia (genoml couforenie) nf 
fiO.OOO monks held at Pataliputra nt which 
die iiiniates of the .^iokfinTiiift were exami¬ 
ned ^ hatch by batchy iind Asoka tiomprllwl 
those (60/hifi ouiwidci'ti Lti a Buddbii^t fijarb) 
whoso vioW-n did not tally witJi the Thera^athi 
tbctrJiiepi,o,, Vibh«j>'^vGdai to revert to their 
old ordersj giving them robes to put 

oil and thereby mwk tlie San^ha uniteil 
(samaggo 

Compilation of the Katlinvatthii by 
^ ^iMidgallptiti’a Tbhja fMoggalipiitta 

who condtictiHl tlio examination of tlie 
monks ns to their ri^^tive views at the 
nbove cop fere ncf^' 

The Council (Sangiti) of IjIlMD represent- 
atJva Stlmvirtis wa=3 in i^sioci under the 
leadership of Mamlgallpntru Tibhya for the 
rehearsal of the Pitaka’^^ as tliea 


5^65 or ^64 B.C* 


2eo or 264 B,C. 


264 or 263 B.C. 


26 fi M BX'. 


254 or 25^ fhC, 


254 or 253 BX\ 


254 or 25H BX. 


I DlpAtiimda, VI. 24 : 

5 Saomnta-ra-. T, pt &■! ^ Bjin&ik jiMsa t|^h»¥*wili^?iaialEa't4ls Kouttinittn— 

^ SatUAuU^ifi-r Ir p- ^ Tnd4 Aiota DlinmniAFftji bflii. 

* lliidp h la-^ nni^kfluiipBUl faianii€gA algblidjiri eba nu^fi ebft tinl^Ah eI» 
lii^^^Hpnicrim — Aiiftkflrflrsitf upO**tbo tlpachcJlHIiiji# Cf. aM P |»- 

vAip.3», Vll. 33'96 » Xlabftv&in^. fSSf. 

M PIJAVJII^, VI l/8fr41, S*DiftnU‘i i . t. p. Gl, Udbltiipsi. V.26G- 1 1- 
1 DlpBV'ainna, VII, 51-3 ; Sarawli-iii , I, p. Hi. V, 375-75. 


a 
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ASCIKA 


of IliiddUi>i to 

nlfferent of lotUn and to RiiA-arya- 

bliBioi* *K* 

iX'uth of kins: Mutnsiva Eiod confic'eratioti 
of hifl tsoa livA succour T)cv!iiinin|dyii 

>4 I- -■■■i- ¥«■ 

Eit^tioa of tlxet Vwiisagiri mabiviliira 
ftir MaWndra by hb mothar Davi^ 

Mii^ioti to the itilnnd of Tanibajiaiim 
(Ctylon)* 

Arrival of tbo Buddhbt niidfeioii iiiidor 
the lottder&liip of Malieridra in the month of 
JjTiifththa mid propagation of Buddhism in * 
Coylon +i-« •-» "•■■■ 

Aioka siartod with groat edat for llohu- 
bodlii (Bodhga^'a) in the company of ii 
frateriiit>' of advanced TlieraB(ariyafiiinghani 
adiiyn) and returood to Piitaiii'>irtm witli n 
graft from the Bo-tree in tho UK>nt)i of 
KSrttika^ 

Dispatch of Sanghauiitrii to Ceylon to¬ 
gether with the gnift from the Bo treet in 
the monlli of MargnAlr^ha^ the king himself 
seeing thoiii off at the IXhIs of THinralijiti^ 

Death of Anoka's first queen consort 
AttAndimitHl which took place yt^ars from 
his aecossion and 26 years from hia eonse- 
cratioii* 

TiBhynrakHliii (same as TishyarokshilaJ 
^'na idaced in tlio potliion of hb queen 
consort’ 

De^triictrinii of the Bo-trec due to aii 


^54 or MS BC* 


254 or 25S B.C* 


254 or 253 B*0- 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 BC. 


253 or 252 B.G. 


343 or 244 B.a 


243 or 243 BC* 


1 miwTAnuA, Vin, 11., &ftiiiautA-|:a , ^ 031.* MnhUvitinia, 3Cll^ 11- 

= X'llpavaiiua,^ ll-lO j Ssis*Jit*-ra t p- 71-3^ 

3 3ajimiita-[’a. 1, p. 70, Ma1iivA4p«, 3tIlL 7. 

* p ^ KIt+ lei I I, GOf ; L 

« gatEuwta-ji, I. p. 03L I Dr^AvamiA, ^Vl. MabaminM. XTIL 1S-3J. 
f Samimta-|a, I, p, OGf, ; BlpuTiinisa, XVL If*; XVIJI, 20 IdU. 

« m XX. a, ^ 


i 
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iuinvicol urt-ion oji tlie part of Tiehya- 

mkjilii i ... ... 241J ur 23!i B,C. 

Doath of Aiokn and ond of liis r^ipi® 234 ot 233 B.fJ, 

Thf* inscriptions mid Buddhist traditiinud (larmtivoa of A.^okn 
rightly attach minsL imiwrEaiico to th(^ two ewnfs in iiL* life und 
caroer : (l| Coopcc ration to the thivino of Magadlift, (2) Convsrsioti 
to Bnddhisii). 

Indeed, tlio muin interest of Ids ju-reional liistorj’ contras roiuid 
tln^Di. But for tlio lirsh there could not have been the formal 
rocogtiitioii of his earthly power, onJ but for the second, ctch as he 
tells tis ill his Jf, R. E.* there would not perhaps have Iweii any 
vifjoroiis action on life iiart towards the promotion oh tint cause of 
piet)’, for and vyide. Before, therefore, disciissiog other i»ints of 
interest, I will tuke up these for consideration and tlirow the Jialit 
on each of them which may be obtained from ‘his ioscriptious as well 
as other sources. 

1. Consecration ; Abliish' ka is iiriniarily n ritoalistie term 
implying as it did the ceremonial consecration of the person to be 
onoibb'd as king or king overlord. A warrior who iindorweat the 
ceremony of confiecratioii fe de^eribod in the I’tdi Nihayns and 
Amarakosha (Kshatrlyavarga) os a (inQrddhSbliisldkta kahatriya, 

"a warrior whose head is bosprirdded witb holy waters." The 
abhisheka is the time honoured and age old Indo-Arj'an custoui which 
involved an elabornte ritual, 'described in several Bralimanaa' and 
provided witli appropriate formulas (mantras) from the A’^edns® It 
W!w performed in one or another of the four approved forms of the 
Yedic ‘sacrifice of royal mauguration,’ called A'iiBpe>'a, fisiiiSElya, 
Punar-abhisheka, and Aiiidra mahabhiabeka resi»ceUveIy.* 

Jn the Viiiapcya form, tlvo eacrificer (f. e., tho person to bo inriailod 
on the throne) was to come out as the winner in a race of seventeen 
chariofe. This wna to be followed by the mounting of a chariot 
wheel, placed on the top of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, 
and paying hom^^e therefrom to the Mother Earth. According to the 


, Hid. XX. s. 
a BJpi]V&maa« V. lOOp 101 ; 

CtutDda^uliQ klTBii vavlal chflluvlsatis 

BsiidiiiirflAsa ya potto AsolnidliAiiiiiao mtfeBywe 
pi rvjjMip ktr&n kluhttiyo. 

CL X3C. C ; V. Ja-9+ 

* E*vcl3iiudhufi. Poljticfll Histoiy ot AmubfU In^h, itU Ed , p, la®. 
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ASOKA 


Bruliiiionft y. 2j L 25 p ttr royal tixi^riHccr wxls td 
tkcrouLft+^T n tlu'ono-edat with a ^oat-nkin Fprml ovc»r it anti ijintnlletl 
tliercdii by Atliivm'yu ( Tctlic ) in tlie spt f^™i of wont 

declnriiig Uhn to hf tlic rnlor^ thi^ riiUtig Joitl (yantriiij yatuam)i 

firm and ettwlbist^ (>ii iht* *^for tlir tilling^, for pt^acofiil tlwdliug 

(k-^};<una)> for we alth (rayi^ for i>ro=i{’^"rit^"i i.<".| for tbo W'lfjiri* of tko 
lH^i»li»j t1u‘ cciiiuiioo wral/"i 

Tlio fintuinitlLa Brabiimnn, V. it. ^L, oaTrriii iis sut idriborutr uizeotint 
c»f the lirijaf 9 UjJi fonii wiiith in a long^ s^iiccc^ion of 

^iicrilicml iiyfforiuanci*^ romiiiL^ucin^ ou the ili^t Jay of Plirkl^Lma 

mid nuigiii'T over a ppriotl of opwfU'ft of two yoiir®,^ lit* popular 
:i> _ ejiitfiif ratfld by Rav^hniidluiri 3 cbh.»fly 

consislii.! iu (1) tiie dttrihiitioii of the Fiiorifi^iiil honour^ amoiig 
ttiiiir worthy rccipientFi the Ratalu^, jiatoolyf the ehief qmion and 
leii di(Tejrfit coiiri oftkbilKj (*2^ the abhi^lit^liana or l>efiprinkling, 
{•^} tho diff'vyiijstlmpftTui or ih-r kiiig-dect's walking towards the 

viirioiL^ quartern by way of Hymboiiniiig bi^ world-wide cfttriliaigns and 
conqiio;t?^ ^ 141 iremliuir ou a tig^er-skln by way n^'inbolisiitg tlir 
ffaiaing m strength and t^re-t'iiiiiwnCf' , (5/ the iiruTUlioii by the Hat^i 
prii?st of tlie stoi"^' of ?>niuil/^ci>a ; (f») a mrniir cow^-ruid Hgiduijt a 
roUtivo or a niotk tight with it rajanya i {7} luiiiirunmiept, and (S) » 
game of dicif in w liLeh khig c]e:signatf^ is ruado to bo the victor. 

Tlin abliisheclmiia or bpsprinkliii" wa-ii to begin with ofTcriiig^ to sitcli 
A'cdie diviiiiticn a,^ Savitsi Satyupriii^ava, Agui Gi^Uuijiatii Soma 

Viuiunpati* liiiiuL^puti Vuk^ Indra JyeslidiUj Riiilra pasiqia^ti^ Jlitra 
S[ityiip and \ arona Dhaniiapatlp, :njd it was to br^ iwforined by a 
ItrLlliiijaii priest, a kinnman or bi'Hjther of the kiug-ck^ctj ii friendly 

Rujanya aial a ^^ainya. 

^llio Ihiiiuriiblji&hcka or ^Ri^new'itl nfiiuulmeiif wm=. intciKhd for h 
ruler who euiiqucred otlier inotiurdLH!, In tlud forni^ tlic king-^'leci 
was to a'scond the throne made of ndiiiiibara £fiy) woodj el etuesnony 
which w as to bo folhiwed by the be^prinkiitig. The ofBciatiug priest 
fornmlly installed bidi on the thmnc- in thc^ words: Bnjfiam tvani 
adhinlju bhaveha, nialiantaiii tvatp riiahTnaiii saninijiiiu ehanslianiiiLini. 
'Tio thou be here ovorking anioug king^^f tlie greats“ift amongst the 
gi-eat, tlie supremo ruler of fellow men." The king^elect was tbere- 
affer rcqired to deseeiKl from tlic throjio to make obeisance to the 


i Ihiir p, f fi4 i^lmliiiniud Moalurjl, TIil' PuiidauiLiutal UuUy el ludjo, @0. 

^ VqL XIjI, p. XKV|. 

a Hintaty, p. i40t. 
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UrriliiJiari^ pr'ta^>ji(:. oiuuitl in tlif? Aitat^'ytt Uialimmmj VllI, 
mntjilHH -AU account of tlio vibolo ccrctiiojiv, 

'^^Wrily time!; tlm'' lordJy jiowi^r (kHitatrii) fall?! niuliT tin? iDflucrkca of 
the holy poYtH^i (hrahmunh ’\Vkcii the loinlly poiA'c^r falls iitider tie 
iulluoiier- of the holy ikweri thiit kingdoiik Is ino^perou^j ftch in 
liero<5rj in it n hero or Jicir fvirsl h bonv 

The Altareya Bnlhmaiia, llj contauis a dc^criptiem of tlic 

AiiiUra Mtiiililihia^hokjL form, iiceoi'diiig to which the 

to go through tliPiric live inaio ceremcnii^ - (IJ the taking of uii oath 
to til a i>iticia tiiig pru^-t, (2) iirohan a or tidcciiding the tliroriCj 

utkro^oiui or prciclamatiuiu f-W abhiniaiitruria or the repldtlou of 
oertiiin erH-cbl furititila«i ami [fi] abliigln-chauA or siiioiiitiiyr.^ 

Orcr iitid above Uiese^thc powerful riders pcrfortneil from time to 
time the Aivaiiiodlia or Ulor^e saorihco* which, lit tiie oft^ipioted 
opinion of BbiiVi\blt[ith was "the eiip^'r-flinineiit toiichstoiic to test the 
might of warriorit cojuiiiering the world and a a ifidicatioii of tlir 

coatpu'st t>f all blio warriorB/'^ In i^ejrforniinj; itj a sti^ sot at 

liberty to roam about for a year under tli& guardimiahip of u himdrcd 
jirincesj a hundred nobltsSj a liaudrad :iOit?^ of herntd^ and clkarioteersi 
and a hundred souf of attendwibij the features of the pte inclndiug 
the eulogy of tho king by a Ksbalriya and a BniliuiaiQ Inteplayer, and 
the uarrntiou of a ^circle of tales of cicplosfc/ 

Tlie besprinkling which was tlse ciS-cntfal piirt of the fimctioii of 
nbUiaheka wb-s to be followed by the iiive^tlture of tlic fcing-i^lpct Avith 
five iiiiii;nia of royalty iPali panchakikiidlialjlia^dauf) liy tJie king- 
makers (riijakiit^p rajakattaroh the pronOLPicetnent of bles^higii by the 
priewt- and eldert*, tlio panegy^rics by dto Siita-MagudhaH ;mii Vaita- 
Uicae, the receiving of pTi*tfeute«i OiC shoufe^ of joy by die crowds the 
processions^ and tlie feasts and festlvnjn.'' 

Ill accordance witli the opiulon then held in the ^utapatlm 
lJrtibmai,ia> l,Ll34:i aud the Katyiiyana Sraiitsi Sutroi XV, Lt.2,p 
tlio Knjajiiiya fonu entitled the king-elect ohly to tlie office of a Rajii, 


i Buyi^'liaadbartt p. ItSf 

- rbiij. P* 14&. 

^ pltararAmacbirim, tet IV l A=.'iAJaijcdlii it! kikttrhAnilm 

aflrvaksIiatrSyti-pflfithbavl mmhM utktelii-iiklikw^bih. W 

Rn T cha tldlllil r i. 

* BAycbAiiLlboH^ op. eit.. p* 14.|. 

Ut. SiiljdaMiyHJriiiaar sa^ voce ■.bbbilK'ka ^ mcccimt KuEiiiliA-A^3ia&''Btca*fi 
I cpti*Mf»tioa in ATTpapfltUa SaLrt, See. 4.Q ct ; awieriplion Qi DaviLiampb*- 
o&aiiScnitiOT ia Plplvimsa^ XLNII. 
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wbilo by the fonn he might asijiire ta tlit? office or a Sjmirilit 

the office of having boon Jiifcrbr to that of :i Sammi or 

Dc\^nfiiniiriya (Anilimvagadhi D^vunuppiya) employed whether els 
a ^ab^titiito for the word rHy.t (R- Iv. ^^LIJ) or asj a to 

the naisio A&ka (M.E.E., Mivski) or PriTfuksb was iiothiiig but iiu 

liotLorlfic pfij^Viicbana) or Eiii?5i>icious iiiodo of tiddri^ss like Tatra 

Ehavati, Dir^liiiyiia^ aad Considerodr howf^or, from the 

ceretiiony of const^ation untlergoue by a kini’-^^lectr it nn^aiit no more 
thiin one wlio waii divinely fayouredj divinely gifted. We have *ieeii 
that at the .time of conHooralioa s^iiob V^edic divlnltica aa Savitar the 
Ime prcrgenitorj Agni the Lord of tlte boufiehold^ Sopia tlio Lird of 

plants, Briliasimti the LogOii> loclra tlu‘ f?iipreriie, Hodra die Lord of 

rattli^jF Mitm the True bond of frieodfthipi and Vftrunn ibeljordof 

rigliteonsina^ were itivokixl by the ctboiating prlL'St to bestnvV their 
sjieclal fjivoiirs on the klnE-eJect in order to him fully cmilowod or 
gifted ’ivltli tfiizeraiiiti> powers glorjv healtb+ wc^iltlo b^aiiityi 

praa[ierity^ Fftfety, secEirityi increase in fandlyi name and Line, frieml- 
ship^ cnltiirc-j truth, pitdy and ri^bteonaoc&s*^ 

A^kOk Priyad&aij and Ruj^ arc Uie three tnune^^ titles or epitinits 
which Boem to have special gi^iiUicancO of tlieir own h% connesdon 

with A^ka^s cojii^ecttttion. 

Accottlit]^ to the D'pavaiiiriLi tradition,' when pntice Priymiat^unan 
mn of king UinrlLisTirii waB conaeemted for the first time in 219 B.E- 

(DTpava-, V[, 13, four yeara after h\3 nceesBit>ti to pf^wer (ib., VL 
2l)p he w-fts COnsiiorated imdor tlie luiine or tide nf Aa^ika (A^kam 
uhliiairiehayuin, ib^ VT. 22). Tiib accortH itn wo saw. With the 
tradition iiidepfliidcntly recorded by Uuddim^hoBa (Sntnangaln-vihT^nJ, 
n, p. fil-ib blit cotdlict-* widt the Kanmyth^ibp Ix^iter Mn.Iasarrilstivhda 
account iu the invyavadutiiv [{h ^7D)p according to which jA4oka w\l3 
the name given lo tiie prince by iiiS fnther nt the inslnnco of lib 
motlior. The p^f^babilit^" of truth, how ever, to bn more in the 

Theraviida tradition. 

Wlinb-ver the nctiial dEitc nnd however Into vras the thite of 
the engraving of K tlu> dlmiuina j^vnoa C'iiraclariuitbn 

of pisdy'* i DOiitaine^l in it Jtiu-rb indeeil be assigned to the imrlier 
iwirt of Aikjka's^ reign, Atni what m piirticiibiiy iniportiinl to note 
in thi:4 connexion is that in none of the various vereions of 


1 BAydiAuAhtirL eis, mt. p- 

S Notw that ih? PaU slgjaJfiaiJact! u| the opSthi'L Lkri aq^lppilvn Lft dfllL’IriUit, 
S«Ck IlL 
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JJ. R. E. the epitliet Priyadft^i EajS or PiyadiLsi m emploj^* 

In one of the veraiotis^ ruund» that cif MnstS, yc& iiave quite 
MneYpwtodly the use of the nmne or epithet of A^k;a 4 r ufter the 

eotoiirless gODeml honorific prefix Devanmnpiyn i D^•viIlIUl1piyasa 
AsoknAU, As regardis the reinnitiii^ versions of M.E.ETi die free 
employment of Dcvaiianipij*a 0 $ a pubstitute for Enja or iMyl has uo 
special signiiicaiiee ist all. 

The full royal or iujiierlni epithet Yrliich is employed in the RoL^b 
and Pillar Edictsj engraved froM the 12di and tlie year of 

abliisheka respectively, is Dt^vanauipiye Ptyadas^i Lcljii, Without the 
honorific prefis Dcvauajppiyflj the epithet jstaiids as Plyadasi LTija or 
LajE Pjyadasij which latter is met witit in the Third Barabar Hill- 
Cave inscription, engraved in the 19tli year of aUhisheka, The passive 
form liijim Piyadasina occurs in the first two BnrSbar nill’-eave 

inscriptions^ which were erigraved in tlio 12th year of abldsheka. 

Thus it may be established beyond a doubt tlmt the important epitliet 
Piyadnsi Laji or Lajil Piyadasi Came to be gy^tematicfilly employed 
111 the inscriptions dating from Die 12th year of abliishcka. A longer 
form of tills epithet i^ happily met with in die Bb^rn Edicb namely, 
Priyndasi liiin Miigadho/ which cniiiiot but remind iis of the earlier 
Fall oonYeniional phrasf?3| Bilja Magadlio Seniyo Himbi^ro and Eajil 
llagfldho Ajatas^ittu Vedchiputto. It ccrtaiiily indieaics dial by 

the epithet liija or Eiija wns memit Lap Magndhej ^^tho Magndlian 
king" or ^^ihe king of Mngndha/" In the verdict of die ^atapatlia 
Briihniaiia and Kutj'uyatia t^niita Shtra, os we iiotiixd, the epithet 
Rap indieatcd tlio status of a rnler which was inferior to that of a 
S&mint and to whidi fl ruler was eutitled by tlie Rajnsiiya form 
of consecration. Going by the Dlpavanisa account, it may not be 
improbable to thiuk that by tho first cOfi^ec ration which was 
celebrated according to the Bnpsfiya form, Prineo Priyadar^ann 
(Buddhaghosa's PiyadHao^ PiyadoBsa} wa=* really anointed as Itap 
Magadho Asoko, 'T’he l^fagaillian king A^okn^' or "'^Afeka the king 
of Magadlia."* 

Nowt what about tlie tide or epithet Piyadaei or Priyadariinj used 
as a personal name ? The Lfipavainsu definitely states that king A£oka 
was anointed again as Piyadassi^, 6i3C years after tlic first consecration, 

Malunda^huddasame vasso Asoknm abhirifiehayuip (ib., VL 22). 

Paripunna-visavassamlu PivEidass'' abhisiildiayiim (ib.^ Yl. 24)* 

1 !Fhli woft a titJft eonferred oo Ai^oka by ilm Bnddhi^ Frat(;mily 

PBiApptiitTa alter hh eva^’^rdou to En^bimp 
3 
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If tbifl trndition of tbfl swond cons^i-flUon bo true to fnefj as, 
woul^ seoiu bkel^t it miist bo tlkat of Punai^iibbittLeka or 'Eouewed 
imoiiitipeiit.' As a truditiona] iD^taDc^o of rt?aowcd auointroontj 
Professor Kayobaudburi the case o£ DeviToanipiya Tiisu from the 

Pali Chronicles^, But the cictunplo eited is inapt, iuasmiieh aia the 
eceond conseemtioa of kibg Derannmpiya Tissa of Ceylon was not 
r>er formed after the conquest of other monarebs or territories The 
second csonBecmtion (dntiyhbbispkoj. Dlpava., X. 33) was celebrated 
la the month of VaiSikho^ five months ^ after the first (DipaYiL, XI.14)| 
just to oblige bis great lodinQ contemporary and friend Asokadliaiuma 
whose nbliisbeka presents arrived imtlmely®. According to the 
Brahmarin ddbitiou of Punar-abhishckai a reigning king was justified 
in performing it only oftnr subduiug other mooareiis and thereby 
establisliing bhii in the position of an overkiiiE among other kings 
(miiiam adliu^jah). The second conseoratiou of Aioim uoder the title 
of Piyadassl tv'fis a different ease altogether! and it might bo cited as 
A typical instance of renewed nuointmejit. ASoka AB^auuod the title 
of Piyadttsi or Prij'ndar^iii in bis in&cripttoiis dating from tlie 
l2th year of abbiishekn! wbith is to sny, from the 6th year after 
tlic conquest of Iwaiingn and anne^intion of the conquered territory 
to bis own doininiODB ( R. E. Xlll )+ By tbo Funar-abldsbeka form 
of consccrAtion aIouci a mler might bo declared to be itialiajitani 
mikhinhm. And most probnbly on the streueth of this A-4okn wna 
able to claim liia doimiiu or empire to have been lunbainte hi vijaye 
f R. E. XIV ). 

It w'ns tin csaggerntlon on tlie part of tlic Pali ditxsnieler to say 
that by the coiLsecraiion prince Pri>'adnrAaiiu gained in the true 
ro)*al dignity and ijni>crial inaiesty, that* in other nrordsn he came to 
be formally declfired and publicly acknowledged ns the fiiipreme 
ruler whose impenal command prcvailod in the whole of JambiidYipUf 
eattending Eouthwards from Mt. Kailnea in the Himalayan range at 
the foot of which wns situated the Anotatta Lake or hUmns Sarovar^, 


I DliiAvain.4A, XX, SO'9, UmbliTLta&a, XI. 41 ; pi abkbiScliiipgti 

tuukba r&tATp ; Geiger, Eiielidli TriiiiaL, p. xxi^ ; Raycliaudltad^ 

Ofp. p. 143. 

I Pfinnavltlaft, in J.R.A.S., 1930, jp. 446 L* to ovtAMitb that tlii^ soK^lkd 

i««qd TXMA tSi* proper fona of ccreuxtioci by which DartaimiplTa 

Tiaai WAS inatmlkd u the Erat ting ol CeylaOp aud thal bcfoie Lim, tho rulM 
C«y3oa, nal Idnp hut hrailcrv irt ih« counnunlty dcr3\ii:i|{ thcLr aulhcrit^- from 

popular sAiictEoa, 

* BC-I-aw, lufUa am di^ribed m th& early ol Bu^diiisni aui p. iSi, 
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in the uerisil regiDii jibove to n deptli o£ one yojaiia^ mid in the 
uother region betieatli to the same depth. In the language of 
the DiYyHvailiiria (p. 432), A4oka became the Lord of JanibudvTpa 
( Jnnibiidvipeivara ). The pali Chrontelcfi iind the Samasito-pisadifea 
give m bill a legendary account of JanibudvTpa, bs^ we diall see more 
of it in the next ohntJtcfj describing it m a subcontinent conaiating 
of toivn}4, large and t^nialb and rnlod over by one dion^nd 

crowned snbkiiiga under ASoka. 

In the laagfiage of Anoka's inscriptionsj by hh consecration king 
PrlyadarSin gained imqiiestioiicd supremacy over an extensive 
domain (mahainte vijayci mahulake vijite, B. E. XIV), am! wielded 

moral and cultural ittfiiienee over the whole of India CM.R.EJ 
ns w'cll as the territories of his fivo Crreek contoniporarics and nllies 
ranging over a distance of 600 yoianas (K. E. XUl). Even in Aioka's 
pliraseology, the word pava-pnthaviyam ( R. E. V, Dh ) occurs his a 
variant of savata vijitai?h the whole of Anoka's viiitu togetherwith 
the independent but friendly territories of the southern frontagers 
being comincnsurale with JambiidvTpa, 

The Fall Ohroaiclcs and tbe Sainanti-pa^lka tell iia nothing 
but the truth whihi they state that ASoka's coiisocratioii took 

place in the oit>' of Pataliputra* * j . otherwise called Pnehpapiira* or 

Knsnmapura^ , A^oka hiiiiself in his R, E, V.j speaks of Patalipiitra 
and outer iownsi thereby corroborating the truth in Buddhist literary 
traditions. 

Thus on the strength of all tliesc data* gathered from A^ka's 
own recoids as well as tiio Bnddliist traditional accounts, particularly 
those in Pali, it ia not difficult to establish that by the full epithet 
Piyadasi Ijajiv Uagadhe was meant that A^oka was [)opnlar]y known 
as 'the King of Magadha and Eni|feror of Jambndvipa". 

2. Conversion - This word implies a chaiign of faiths which is 
preceded by a change of heart. According to Buddhist literary 

traditions \ tlie full effect of conversion did not take place until the 
complete transformation of Chan<^^oka ( A^ka the Wicked ) into 

1 PEyAvauisi, YI. 19+ XI. ilS, S^nuiaU-pA., h P« 133^ Sf&liSvaipia, V. V* 
130. aia, El K^i. 

* HifthiiTniiiMi V. leg ; 

GhB|l4A9okQ ti aflyitihs purti p^pciid IcAmiQunA 
DbaiaiitABolfa paokclihi kiimniniit 

Divyi^'^AoA. p. SB^ ; 

Gbin4t«>kat^‘sm prttpjTi pijrv-iin jffiEhlvyficn 
Dbarmib^okstnim mua Icbho, 
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DbanuSi^oka ( ASoka tk& Pioiw ). Sinili a tromjforiiLation as this’Was th^ 
rip? rault of an iiMJcologiiial ehnogfl, of n i=trodg njentnl refioWc to 
a refo^iM^ life. It aleo implies the transfer of allcsisnee and moral 
and earthly support from one rtdigioufi denomination or aect to 
another^ and of adliereneo iroiii one set of opinions to onotlioc- Irom 
the Bnddliist point of vi(fWj it meant a triuiopb on the part of the 
Buddhist Sangha or Church of Pfitaliputcn in dial its membm 
eucceeded in winntuff AiSoka over to their faithr In ito technkra] sense, 
it meant no more than tlmt Aioksx aecepted the Upasakatva 

t^'lTpiaakfthood ')r ^diich ia to say^ the pc^tion of a BiiddhM lay 
woi^ipper with the formal and Open declaration On his part to tlio 
effect that he became a firm belie™ in the Triad eojasisting of the 
MastoTj. the Doctrine, and tlie Order ' 

Alwuii Enddhall eba Dhammari cha Sarnghaii cha sormmiTTgato 

ITliasalvattani desenii Sakyaputtossa sassme. 

The Buddhist oarralives in Pali and' Sandcrit diow an agrecaaent 
in to for ^ as those relate that A4oka*s dret conncctioii was not with 
the Sangim a=t a whole but only with an individual representativo 
of Uf wliom he accidentally met juid tlirongh whose mstrumentahty 
was effected hig oonYcrsioa, This indiYidual r^resoatotivei acoor^ 
ding to the Pali acconntj was a giftid novice call^ Nyagrodha, and 
the Venerable Satnudra» according to the Divyavadiinn legcnA 
Thus in the language of the Divyilvadaria ( p. S80 )i the first profession 
of faith by A^ka was eaeprea^ thus 3 

Da^hibalasiitn kshantutn nrhasi mnm 
kiikritnin idarp eha tayadya deiayami 
^amnaip rishiin upaiiui^ tarn cha BuddlLani^ 
gnnavaraui arj-anivedilam cha dharmatu. 

Addrs^ing Samudra, ASokn said ' 

*"1 take refuge in (thee), the sage, and alto in Buddhaj the supreme 
embodiment of ipialities as well as the Doctrine taught by the elect/' 
And in the language of the Dlpavniii^a, VL : 

Aii'watiimhe saranam iiprinj^ Buddhan dia 
Dhanmiaii dm sarailaii cha Sanghani 
sapnttadaro &ahaiiatokaijauo upiLsakattam 
pativedayiitni taip. 

Addressing the wise Nyogrodhuj Akka ftaid ^ 

•s 

^TThls vnry day 1 accept as my refuge tlice atiii the Buddha and 
the Doctrine and the Order, together with my wives and children, 
with my kith and kiik 1 declare to thee the hiet of toy Imving become 
a lay worshipper.” 
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Tho geuei-ai botwsf'a tlie tivo flccoiuibi may be shown 

to lie in the following points s 

1) Predictiona r^ardfjig ^iioka's great serviw f(> BiniiUih>m. 

2 ) (^Qvereion of ASoka to the BiiddJiLit faith through tlio agency 
of Jut uidivviual rffprescntativo of the Saiiglia. 

3) AAoka’a visit to the local mmuistCTy. 

•t) Collection of Buddha's relics from the pre-oiisfciije stiipas. 

6) Eii-Hjtion of SAjOOO vihHras witli tlie dliarniarnjitSsj one in each 
of the &4,(K)0 toinjs in Jambudvlpo. 

6) Transformation of Aioka the Wickrd into A^oka the Pious. 

7> Final aoceptanCfO by A«oka of the guidimoe of the loading man 
of a Buddhist Fratoniity op Church in roJigioiB matters, 

The agent of A4oka’3 eonvepflionj as wo noted, was the young hut 
wise novice ^Jyagrodha, according to the Pali Cliroiiicles, and the 
saintly Stliavira Samudraj according to the Diviilvadfiiwi. 

The name of the cs feting loetd moiiosteiy of Pataliputru was 
Kukku^ratna according to the >[aluivaipsiij ’ and Kurkii^rniiui, 
according to the ’DivyiivadSna. * This earlier nanio of the monastery 
which was reconstructed afterwardB by A4oka is not met with in 
the Dlpavuqisa and tlie Saiuunta-pasadikM. 

According to the Pali Chrouielos* aaid Satnonti^pSsildikii *, 
Nyagrodha was mstruniental in having repUiced by BOjOOO Buddhist 
monks the sixty thousand Briihnians and Brahmanlcal ascetics who 
w>re daily fed from the royal kitchen prior to Anoka's visit to the 
local monaRtcry. According to T)iv)'SvBdiina story# on the other 
hatidj Sthavira Smnudra myutpriously disappeared from the scene 
immediately after the king's profession of fnitIiJ>, and thereafter 
ASoka visited the local monaateir *. 

According to the Pali ChioniclesT and Sanuuita-pSsadiblS j A)!oka 
had not conceived the idea of erecting the Sramas or viLfiras 

with the chaityas before ho visited the local monaster^'# while# according 
to the Divimvadana 31017 ^# he had mmle up hfe mind to erect 


MAbAmniw, V, 133 . 

DtrylTadSaA, pp, 38 [| 384, 

Dlpatiu^ VI. OS, UiltaTitnua, V, T84. 

Sauseia-pa, I, p, is, 

DivfSTadSiia, p. 3S0, ia bhlluliu tad eva rlddtiyl pnlcfttilab. 
Ibid., p, 381, 

Dlparanita, ^1. 88^, ^labawuoEB, V. 73 t. 

Samantft'pS, I, p. 43 . 

DiTySmdtaa, p. 38X 
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S4,0fJU dhnrmftriiiikis <JVeii before that. AoOOrdiuff to both tho traiU* * 
howover, lia nudertook to oonstroct ike edifiood after Lis viait to 
the lcM?al dioiia^r)'- , 

At-eordiiig to i[ay vrtJiisJ4-Comen[t4i.nv ^ A^okit becaioe Dotorieu^ 
^ CluuiflHso'kft fop having killed his siDc^p^-^iiitiei half-brothers for the 
of the throfiP> whilcj according to the Divyavadan^# for tlio be- 
heading of 500 cotiiidllors by Aioka with hi^ own word and the 
burning of 5U0 i>ourt ladle? alive to d^?atli in hi^ ideossince.^ Accordioe 
to both tJje traditioii?> he came to be honoured as DbarniSAoka ou 
account of his meritoriouG deedsj particularly the coostructiou of 
Buddliint ebaityas or dhormarajiha^-^ 

Thf! greatCift known [jcrsouuge of the Orthodoic Church of the age 
TpVJts Tiahyai aecorditig to the Pali tradition^ j and 

llpaguptoj necordlug to the Divyavadanii 8tor>vtJ The guidoiiee of tlie 
latter was badly needed for the restoration of the nornial Hfc of the 
Fraternity of the local tnouasterj^ by turning out the disturbing 
eleinenta \vho were really oufcsidera in n Buddhist garb^^ and the 
latter was needed to act ns the pilgrini's guide.? 

The predictions njcntioned in the Pali Chroiiideg, Commeutariei?, 
luid MiliiidaiuiBha regarding AAoka and the eirpanwon of BuddhiBni 
during hia reign are four, and those mentioned in the DivjTivadaiui 
are two. The four predictions in Pali are follows * 

1) Tliut prince Piyadasa ( Prlyadar^uj Prlyadar^aiia } will be 
anointed ns Aioka 216 youMi after <he Buddha^ demiee,® 

2) That king ASoka will in tiiue cjoUect the relics of the Buddha^ 
deposited in one stupa by Apfcft5atru» and spread them far and 
wide,^ 

3) That when 116 years after the se^on of ttie Second BuddiiUt 
Council die rightcoiiH king A^oka will reign in Patidiputra wiBi his 
sovereignty, onbJjrished over the whole of JambndvTpa and wilb as a 
strong believer in BuddhisiU:^ greatly increase tlio gain and fame of 
the Buddhint Fraternity^ the Ucrctiesi greedy of gain and fame^ will 

p 1^ p. 2^3 ; abbiBefcato puhbekutfiiiA ckuimiiiiAlihiltn^ 

ghAUkcsiei PUnalcftkmaimniifl Cbnn^Aii>ka ll biyLtUi&H. 

Dfvyiii’sdflnB. p f. 

a Ibid, r- 3SI; JlahU’rnwa. V. laS. 

* pipnvani^, Vi 55 f* : ^nmanla-pl., 1+ P- fiS ! MjibS''i'Anisa, VI. 100-12. 

a DivyflTjidADB^ P- 350. 

€ Dlpivfl^, Vn-Vin, Ip p. 5Si., Maba^nuia, \\ et 

T Diyf£A'A4iiiu, p. 360. 

t BEUiiui£a1a-Y0ft£iiUp Up p. 013 f. 
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siiirepiitiously enter into the Enddhiat Order and rai&e coijiinotioti 
in It, pro]>Dki[idin^ their own viewflj and to ^dtli It will 3[siK‘Eir 

tlie powerful li^der Maudgallputra and he will coiopile the 

Kathavattliu.^ 

4t) That in time to conw> more accurately 236 yeai-n nfler the 
demise of tlic Buddhai Sthavira Maliendra will propagate tlic 
Buddhist faith in the inland of Lanldi.^ 

These are easily reducible to two> ftk.? one reg^arding ASokii'ft retgn 
and his role in the exj^nnsion of Buddhism^ and the eflicr about 
ISfAiidgaliputra Ti&hya's adwiit and his part in the reforiuatbn of the 
Orthodox Chiireh and the propagation of Btiddhisfu. And these two 
predictions may be shown to correspond with tlic tw'o mentionwl in 
the Divjiivadflnaj one regaitling A^ko^ the other regarding * 

1) That when one hundred years after the Budcilia'a demi^ wilt 
the righteous king A^ka reign In P^taliputra os o^erbrd of the earth 
extending os far as to the foiu* seasi he w'ill spread the bodily I'Cinairis 
of the Buddha far and wide, and erect 34,000 dbarmariijikSs.^ 

3) That one hundred years after the Buddiia's denilsr; will 
Upaguptm son of Gandhika of MnthuHij do the work of Diiddlia 
fBuddlia-karyain karishyati).* 

In spite of the fact tliat the two narrotiveB liave several points in 
coranion between tiienu and that botli allow miracle and poetic 
exaggeration and dramatie skill to ha\^ tlieir full play in tlicjUj and 
both are ^'itinted by wliat Vincent Smith nptly ealln tidinm ih&otoQi- 
mm, when t4^ted by tho data affordcfd by Aioka's own inscriptions^ 
the narrative in Pali cannot but apiinar to be coniparativeJy nwire 
realistic and reiiable, chroiiolc^cally sounder and nearer tlie trutli. 
The Sanskrit narrativo oversteps tlus limit of truth and good soiiBe 
when it gpaaks of the ugly appearance and tierce iinture of A^okii and 
presents a grotesiiuc and grui^ome episode of how A.^oka converted 
hia royal pleasaiice into a place of terror^ horror^ opprgS9inii ami tragic 
death of the uiiwary visitont mid i>flssera by through hiA iigent 
Chandagirika. It hm* hojjclessly erred on die matter of chronolngy 
when it places the reign of Aibka and the ^idvcnt of Upngnpta iib tlie 
accredited Buddhist leader of the tinic ju-st a century aftCT thi? 
Buddlia's dembo mwl represeiita ^e Venerable A^a^a as a conteiu- 


1 Ptpavaima, Vi 66 Mq+ 1 Btminta-iiS,, p, £5, Matlvumj^p V- 100-^. 
» DlpaT«in^, XIL9I. : SuDMats-pS., h ppn 71, 73. 

1 PJvyamdinjtp pp^ 3^9, 366. 

Ibfdp p. 360. 
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poinrj of coiifbu£idiiig A£oka with KaESoka and 

diRtortlfi^ tbc! PaIi truJitiDn aboiif i}i{» S^^oml Buddhkt Council bold 
oi VaL^i iiiuicr Ibc pri^diHitabjfJ of Rc^^nta and nmiidy tbrougti the 
iiistrutacjitality of KikantiakarmtUi Ya^a. 

A legifttid of A^kfti mds, os one iacorporated in tbe BivjiiYadSua 
luid i^till more otoggernted in the later poetieal version of t]ie 
Aiokavafliituit found its |diace in the somewhat sfober itinernrj*! Fo-kwo 
kb of Fa Hien who did noti however^ eomtait liimself to dates and 
luunes.l Ttie full-fledged Div^-uvadina iukI eindlar other legeiidd 
miiiled Hwpii IVHniig so fur tiiat while plaeit^ tlie ro^i of Aioka in 
the hundredth year after die Nirviina of the TaiblTgata® be cbjdu to 
idibly represent AAoka or the great-gruiuLwii of king 
evidently conrotuidijig Ak>ka with Udai'ibhaddu of the ^imannaphalu 
Sutia> Udnya of tlie Dlpavaip^ Udaynbhrtddaka of the Malmvaiitsa# 
and Udaya5vii of the Tayn PnrSna; the mn of Aiatiiiatru and the 
gnuhd-son of nimbl^nriVf who tranrferred Ida capital from Rajae^ihn to 
Pntaliputra,^ The confiisiCKi of Mahendraj^ representrd in the Pali 
tradition as the«ou of A&ta by his A^al^yn wife Dovh with A^ka'a 
uterLic brother Tishya or VltriSoka is just anotlier glaring irbftaiieo of 
IT wen Tlisaug's mij-Tepre^iiatioti and umeeuracTA 

Neither the earthly existence of Upagnpta^ a great Arhat^ who is 
eulc^Bed in high terms in the DivySvadiinn and Hwen Tltsimg^s 
Si-jTJ-ki, nor that of Ridlinsvniah a pew-erful Brahnnm adherent and 
erjjonent of theCi-cnt Vehicle^ who is exloUi'd in Fa Hicn^a Fo-kw^o- 
kb h proved by any of the inscriptions of the Maury a age: that of 
Moggolipntki Tifi&a is provetb ns will lie shown further on. 

It behovc?9 119? thereforOp to examine how far tlie Pall Account of 
AAoka's convection and ife sequel is CNSnsistent with the cvidciiret of 
AAoka's own records, 

Aocordiag to the Thcravathi tradltionj A^oka^s father Biudusdra 
was A votary of the BnllimaiiSj and ns piiclij he daily fied tlic Brnhmaiis 
and Brahmaiiical sects? the Pandnrangiv Parivrajafcaft (Ash-bodied 
Wanderctii) and the likcj &0?fl00 in iiiind>er. A^kaj too? was doing the 
smue by way of giving in bis household the aims set up by his hit]ier» 
In doing 80 he^ Batondir^ one day at the liorugntc of iiis palace^ watched 
them whUe the were tfiking their mcah iiiul disappointed by thoir 


i Bfioordip Vat I, Iv^TiIif iMJii-Lpcrip 

a IbM, VqL D, p. 95. 

J la OHsatcc^ ( Yliuji pluti, VdI, I. Tntro4.p p. mSS), tli« 

tc U ni^ t^banuU^alCM. 

4 Boil Bujddhnt Bownlv, Vol pp, Oil 
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ugly iflutidrrs nurj gltittoiious habiti?/ tliatiiflit. to liucL^^Jf, 'iStich aliti'3 
f^boiikl be givpd iu a i^roiier place (to dcscmnic per-mns on due ex ami- 
nation;' Ti!ereu[>on he a-?kcd hh ccmrticrs to bring in tlio relilxioiiifllJii 
namolyi the tSrimmnaA and the Qruhmiuiai!^ whom they hdd m tlicir 
high ei^toenij m that lie inlght make gito to them. Tim courtiots 

brought in severally tlie Fariilaranga Pjirivruiakil^, the Xjivikas, the 
NlrgrandiaiDi and the rest, iiiformmg the king tltat thi?y were their 
araiiaiiU (worthy Tlieroupon tJie king had niri'fmged for 

different kinds of Bcutg for them^ and as they came lu, ref|nested them 
to take the seats befftting them* Some of them sat on EODtle seat^’j 
some on seata made of pieces of wood. Having notiood tliis, he eame 
to imderstond that tliev liad no aubstanoe in tliem ( ii'atthi tesnTii 
imtosuro) and kt them ofT after having given them hard aial soft fond 
to oat. Tliu^i the king for tlie fir^t thre^ yeara of his nbliishoka 

adhered to othor religious orders and serb? who were out of tlie fold of 
BuddhL°ni (obhisekani papunltva %i samvonhohhariijn bnliirakn- 
IvLsandani pariganbi). ^ 

It was in the fourth year of his abhinheka that A^oka profeRsed 
ids faitli itf Buddha's s}'stem {chatntthe sariivachchhare Buddlm- 

sasaiie pasidl). Kyagrodha estuhlishcd the king together with his 
people and courtiers in tlio Tliree Refuges and Five ProceptSi 
ostabtished him indeed in tl.e ffrm faitli Of a coiiiirimi believer in 
Bnddlia^s eystojii (Enddha^asaiie pothiijjanikeiin paiidena nclialappa^- 
adam tatva patittiiapesi ). ^ 

Thereafter the king Imviu^ made one day a large gift at the local 
monR.=tery, wa^ tea ted in the midst of flflgOOO monkR, nmi providing 
the Fraternity with the four requisites, enquired of them^ sayiniJj 
'TIow imicli IS the Docti'ine ]iropounJed by the Master *^Froin Ujc 
imintof view of typis. O great king ! it comprises nine (tiavnn- 

gani)^ and from the point of view of sectiona (khandlms). it con^ist^ of 
84j000 seotions.'^ Pleased to get thk information nhout tlie l>octrtiie^ 
tlie king made np liin mind to erect a viliara in honour of each section 
of it| and ordered his officer? to erect a vih^a nt each of the 
towns of Janibiidvlpa^ Lim^lf undertaking to erect at Paialipufra the 
great monaF*tnry ntuned Asokarilina after him. Tlie Fraternity nppo- 
intod tlie capable Tliefa Indragupta to guide and eiipervlso the 
coR^trimtion work of thorne viluTra^ wldch wa^i started On one and tlae- 
samc day and eompletod in throe years' timci costing him inneiy-six 


l Simimlaqil,, I, pi 44. 
SI Tbid,4 I, p- 
4 
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ASOKA 


Each liro¥id«(i sxiili ii ch silly a (abriiic) for the 

piirptiiie o£ worship f«l^a.tura2Mihvihiirii-sidii^ chsitiirn^Iti- 

Hahassa^chetiyA-patiinEuidLLant}.! The dim built tip aiotiR 

with the viliSms weiv; no other thuri dhiltiLi^hiiityi^ or whcit the 
Divyavjwlaoft culls dhannadtjifci^ - and Hweo Thf?aog stUpa?^ ^ 

The DIjxivaniFa aeeonnt of Aioka^R eon^erision^ which h pit's up- 
^>osc5d by the Bnmanta-pili^Tdikd^ thn MaliiivninBa, and the Divyavadniia 
is not only the earliest kquwn but the very be^t for eoinparisioii with 
A!4<?ka’s own records concerning the snbi&ct. 

According to the Dipavanisaj sis wc poiedp the conversion of A^ka 
tueniit just the nccejitiyiee on his piirt of tlie fiosition of an opasaka 
(u|)afiakaMa) with sin open declaration of his fswth in tiie Triad.* 
Buddhagbo^a i§ right in ingesting that tliCreby Aioka was not only 
estnbljshed in tlic Tliroe Ri^fiiges but at>io in the Five Precepts of 
conduct Ctl^u iiarancsn pandiasu cha idlesii),^ which is to eiay that be 
btxjamc a firm believer in Buddhn's sasana ® or Saddbrnnma (the- Good 
Faith). 

A^5oka s position as an Liipasaku ia corrohomted by his own state¬ 
ment in the B. E,* particnlarly in its three Mysore copies i Yn 
liakam iipciaako. It is borne ont also by the evidence of tke-Bbnbru 
Edict in which A^oka hns nddrrstfed tlie Sangha in the capacity “of 
^TriyadarSin the King of Magmiha*^ and which is to say, as a lay 
worshipper. In this edict A5oka has declared bis sincere faith in 
and deep veneration for the Triad: ^Tfc ia kno'^vo to yon, Vener¬ 
able Sirs> how far (goes) my veneration for and sincere faitli in the 
Buddim, thf* Ttoctrine nnd the Order/^ 

Ttio traiUtion stating that he was estabU^luVI also in the precepts 
of moral conduct (aileaii) is borne out by his own exhortation i 
dhaipmaiuhi silanihi tistarato, 'Taking stand on piety and morality'* 
fR- Eh IV). HLs strong faith in Buddha's Di,>etrino is i^qually borne 
out by Ills pjrojioiirtcetnent : ‘^\11 that is said by Buddha the Blcswd 
One is well snid'' (Bhabnl^. 

i 

Acjcordirig to the DipavAnLiu account^ wiien Nyiigrodha ask<xl 


1 ibJA., b F, 4 BL 

3 CHyvAvaUIoA, 331 

8 Ikal, BuiMIlwt Bedards, tl, fi. So 

4 nipaTiimsa, YJ. Ji5, XII. 5, 

SrS Sa ruAlltll-ff, 1^, 43, 
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by tlio kinj* to ncquairit liirri witli tiiij fuEidaniciitsil tonft of Bitddlki^ni 
im lie knew it:, he bftwii hm reply on the linde^fpioted verse t 

A[>pamndo aoiatapMlillv liliiel-C^JpJno | 

nplianiattii nw niTymiti, ye pEitouHa yatiiu itiiita * i 

“Eftruestness is the way to Imnnirtulltyj tlie way tin 

fbath. TJie do not the iiidolmt sire like ilio deiuj'\ 

The DTpavniiisji tlcjes not iitiiiio the te>rt froiu which the above 
verso W!LS eih'd j the ^auianta-t^dsadikii But it was si very 

fnitlifni md correct reprove titatiDii of Biiddhxrs Doctriue when the 
kitii; was ti>ld that aprotiilida was the root principle or bsisic idesi of 
BudtUia s teachings.* 

As employed in the Dhuiumapadu and other Cauouieal t*^TU, 
appmiiilda is just another word tor ut^sIaHi viriya^ purisa-kiirai r^urisii' 
parakkfljoaj all slguiiyln^ a hfe of esertioa oi- streauoas effort. 

There h aothioE to ho astonish at that thn reply of Nyagrfdlia 
made an immediate and lasting appeal to ASoka who haa Md so mucU 
stress in kb inscriptions on tko soif-^smuT pri(icit>Ie of action^ hbi own 
words for it being tistfuia IE, E. VI), nyania (H. E. XJlT ), nsSha 
C P. F* I ). jiakamsi ( M. E, E. )* and parakramn ( IL E. X ). 

Htdt/.sch and Bhantkrlmr rightly nmlntain that in all the tJirec 
Slysore versions of M. E. E., A^oka liis given but an account of In?^ 
religions career as an uplkiku during si short i^eriod of xiinvards of two 
years and a half asid discrlmicnited within it two siscce=slve stages, tlte 
ft.*u:Iier imo oharapcteriaed by less activity and die later one hy vlgorosiij 
activity. But hi its remaining vcrsioiiai tl.e nccount given h one of si 
I>eriod of upwards of tlireo yeiu^ mid a ludf^ discriiiihiutuiii two 
the eurlier one of leas activity' covering upwards of two ycjars and n 
half C £iitii ekani mlbitiyilni vasiini siJid the later one of greater iictivity 
covering upwnrds of one year ( sainvachls ore sltireke >. As regnribi tlic 
second stagCj oil t!io versions slrtnv a coiaplcte agreement 

According to the remaining versions* in tho first stafic lie 
reiiEUilaed \ itiere iiiinsnku^ mui in the eccoadj by implication^ ho beeaiiic 
an upusaksi who w^ait to nicety upproaebj or Avait ij|ion tlie Satighui hi 

T‘ I>ip«vftm&a, VI. * 

I 1- 47, cL MabilvaiTaia^ V. &8. 

a DlpftvaipBB, yi. ^ 1 k»tif isLbiua&ahxi^ha^^diiU dbamaiaLiiitfi 

imaa^ oafnakA. Cl. Aiiguttmni-N.^ I,, p. IT t Nfibjiip, hJiikkbavei aAELam ekiuSbiiiDniain 

BuiuLnapfliSdAail yo CTiun itaddlumiiaa^ llLtbtyA. . . . .BAipvAtiJilL ; Jilao^ 10 

yam eiA'’am taaliALQ aLtblya sajniitnttait]. Hera appnruAja ^tainiy* for ^-iiivJiriAnibhA or 
<ft0rgt!tlE actioa. 
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a literal renderiug of biR ejtpressiou—paitSElte upayite* Hiiviiie failed 
to ABcertam vA\^ A^okii had precisGls' iiirant hy tJiis eTpreasioti, some 
of the ^choku-s have been inclined to sogewt tliat hr !L=5mmed# for tlir 
tiini'! bniQg at li'astr tJio vows of a monk ^ partly plncring their reliflnr.e 
on the teetiinony of the Chineae pilgrim Msiii^ who witnessed nn 
image of A^fca dreHsed in the garb of a motik^ j sotne^ that he came to 
stay for the time Ix^ing in a monastery ^ takii^ up the positioii of a 
hhikkluigatika (bliikuhTHLke religienic )i tliongh not ^euaetly that of a 
bhikkhiL 

As for I-t6ing''& tratimonjv it desserves no credeneCj firfrtj because it 
ia of a much Inter agei and secomllyj because it of a doubtful 
nature. Happily for uSp the DTimvaiiisa employs A^oka^s expression 
as well afj tells us in clear terma what it actually eignified. Sablw^ 
sapigham upayautUp *^*All of you go to die Sangha/* By tliis he 
wanted all of his hoii^old and capital to go to meet or wait iipoti tlie 
f^ongha ( gflchchbantu gaTuglindaBsanaiij- ib, V7. fi9 ). It is clear then 
tliat by bis statement, ynni niaya saipEhe upajute, AAnka ju;?* wanted 
to say, ^^wbcii tlie San^ia was met or waited uiion by him*'* 

Prior to thifl| the king said to Thera Nyagrodhaf 

__Jchchbami sanigharatmuissa dnasaunm 

sanmgamani sanninatontl yuvatn abhlvitdayamh 

suiuimi dhammnlil-* 

desire to Bce the roverod Stuiglia. 1 will homage to a=i many 
(bhikiduis) ns they meet togethiT iit :ui apiseniblyj. (and) hear (from 
them ftU about) tlia Doctrine/* 

Tlie DTlwivanish 5ii detail * and the Inter Pali aecounti^ in itiilwtance 
set foTili die sjgnifiepnnce of A^okft^a phrafeo—nanighe npayite. It to 
bfl noted that they newhero suggest that A^okn either assumed the 
vows of a monk or r^t^ided in n monastery a bbikshu-like religieux. 

\Vc should iil^Mi note that die mcalc of uieeting tlic Saogba os 
described in the DTpavanisa is tdmfwt literally the Emao ns expres^ 
in the Bbabru Edict : Priyadasi laii MaTgadhe ?atiighe abhiv^^naqi 
aha ? a|i«badhatftni chn plutsuvihalntnTii cbn. 

"The Mngadhan king Priyadar^in Uiiving solutid the Order# said: 
( I wish you ) heoltli and ^velfarc/" 


On thii pqinli, J. IL A. Vm, p. 
i. ril[iiL\uini5ii, VL 
Wt h VI. &0 
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Tbe traditiDQ of iutlmote acquaiuUnc& with 

Doctrine \a also borne out by tlie cyldeoce of the Ehribni Edict nnd 
textual qnotfition in R. E. IX^nsti pi ti yiitaiu. 

Wo hnvf' still to disciiss fifid fettle what precisely meant 

when he snidj ^Vhile I was nn tipasakft'% whether during a period of 
nearly three years or during u pejriod of nearly four year?. 

Id Buddhist literiittire in generaJ, iind in the Pali Oaaon m parti¬ 
cular, the word upSsaka denotes a lay disoiplo or worshiiiper of 
Buddha. By upasakatva tlte Dlpayani^a definitely means A4oka's 
position aK a Euddhist layninn. Tlie same is imdoubtridly the case 
witli the BUibni Edict in which tiie word upi^aka aiid its feminine 
form iijiasika apply exclitsively to tlio lay worshippers of Buddha^ male 
and fdioalc respectively. The Eopimtli and Maski variants, pakasii 
C Hnlt^sch^a prakiLsn Fake) imd bndha^nkc, rakeii uDcritically and 
at their face values^ are evidently in of tills Buddhist techni¬ 

cal sense of the ivord upSsaka. But seen critically* in writing vni^ni 
pa^ake in tlie RQpoutli te'setj tiie scribe hns written va pakiif^ sake ; 
in die Maaki copy* lie ha^ by mistake wrLtteti budlia^like for upasake. 

The Pali tradltiod loadB us to explain st^tedient in his 

M. Ri E, eitlier as meaning tliat he hm sought to distingukh between 
the two stages of bis career as a lay worshipper of Buddhai the 
Itrst stage when he waa a devotee of an iodividued mejnber of the 
Sanglia under whose perfQaal infiueiicc he itceepted the po^Fition of a 
BiiddhisI layman T and the second stage when he met the local sangha 
as A wholef Or as meaning that be haa juEit intended to distinguish 
between tliese two stages* the fir&t, when he reimuDcd a lay adherent 
of the religious sects outside the Buddhkt fold ( hlinrakap^ndnFM 
parigmihi, itobahiddha pagandn), and tho fioeoiid* when he took the 
Sangha to be Ilia guide in religionH iiiattersj which is to say. when he 
was fully converted to the Buddhist faithj having trnnrfefred hie 
allegiance from other roli^os Orders to tiic Buddhist Church^ 

Tho cogency of the second iotetpretetion depends on the sound* 
jicftfl of the following areuments = 

f 1 ) That though in tlie Pali Caiicin the ’Word npiisaka Las a 
restrict I'd ii^e and the word savaka is used instead to denote a 
pTaiiia kymnni in the Jnina jigama itatdf the word ia freely 
employed to mean a Jahia or an Ailvika layman, ' 

( 2 ) That this inteirpretatioii is in accord with tlie Pali iraditiou 
stating that in the first stage of hk religions eari^r A^oka 
remained u lay adherent of other religiou? sects* 




{ 3) Tiiat tho DlpaviiniHii utlier rdigioniat'^ aJid rRli^i- 

oiw (tlnio&t in tke saiii^? \Trty tliat in whicii A^pk4l doii(^ - 

Di|javai!Liifj=s, VI. 2G * 

XigunthachDltika di'eva itara Paribl)A]Aku I 
itrtm BrElifnai>^ 'ti elia aflf.a cbii i>iitliu1iuJilliTl£!i 1:1 

, Ibid, Vn. 35, 3S. 

Pabhinnalabbasiakliiira Htthijra pnthiiluildhildl I 
PandaraniBa Jatila 4^ba Niffantlia^hcliikadiktr If 
Apvakil mlilaLoddbik^ imtm ... ,.. ,,, ..^ I 

R. E. xm: 

Bratnaim va va nriirin va praahainda grab^ba va. 

p.E.yn: 

Pavaiitantuil chevii gibithSnam cliii sava- (puearii}di=«iK.- 
Babhauc^u Ajiviktsu pi...Nigantli!(?fia pi. 

( 4) Tliat tfat?! DipavaniB^ acc^ount stating tliat A^oka not otily 
tiiad<^ a gift to tlP^in but dkcii$^ with them tlip 

quesdon of higher rdigiom rjiperience may be Rub^tautkletl 
by own srtntemeats in IL E. XII, 

TltP imiat which really goea against this interpretation is that 

Aktka nowhere in his inacriptiotis gives ns to luiderstmid that his 
Buddhist faith stood in Uie W'ay oI hotionriog otlier seetsi whether of 
ascetics or of householders, wnth gifts Eott various other tnodes of 
honourings -discasrfng the problems of reliBion with theiin as well as 
liTitening to tlnar doctrines and views from time to timo. On the 
otiier himd, he tells m in kb R B. XII that he continiaal to honour 
thorn with gift^ ajid varioiLs other modes of honouring 1 sava-pusaiialiin] 
[)tljayati danenii dia vividhliya cho pOptya ). 

for tln^ first interprotationj I may obsorve that Elij’s Davids bos 
WTi'nigly atensed Afioka of tlio economy of candouTi since it is not true 
diat A^ka has not given credit to othr^ for his oonvergion to the 
Bnddhist faith and its sequel Oliierwisc Iub stateaa:i:it, ^'wheii the 
S£mglia wiis met by me/' w'onkl bo altogether jueaniagless. Wo 
cannot deny the rensoiiabl^airaa of titc tmditton stating that 
previoiis to introduction to lUid meeting with the congrega¬ 
tion of monks of the local monastery he nccldeiitally met an jodivi* 

dual rnember ,of whoec saintliness and profounduiwa deeply 

iaiprc^ised hiuij andi as a matter of factj it wii$ bia personal clmmi 
dmt lirst attriu:ted the king mid induced him to c^nbrace the Buddlii^t 
faiths no m fitter whether that individual was Kyngrcdlia or Satnndra. 
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liixt to my with tlifl Puli clircmiL-kT duit u iiDrice of ^■veu ycun of 
natural ajjr? likt? Syasrodha wai> the person to Cdiivort A^oka Is 
<jort4dnly to go too far to hank on tlic rcudur^a urediility. J)haiidiLrka.r 
rightly i^oolipoohs this piierik i=isgg:f?tion. One mmt out for that 
reason deny tlie truth of the atory in its Euhstanc^^ The K^n^rodbn 
storyvna met with in the DIpaYaiiisa, h not of bo miruculons a diiirat^tor 
as iu ife ^omaiita-inv^^ika or Mahavunj^D. Terfiioti^ And strangidy 
enoLiglii iti the Saniantu-po^^diku Nyagi'odlm has been represented ld 
the saijic breatii m n nwice (Banumcra) its well as un elder (fcls.era)- 
In the Dlpvuipsa^ however, ho has W'li ays^teniatioiilly represented as 
u fiilldledgcd recliisi;* (samanu) or an elder Uhera) whoj though young 
(tarunoj kimiarakah was mi Arhatj full of wiedoni and \^irt4Liej aod 
fully conversant with the then known Buddhist Canon A Over and 
above tliisi^ "Nyagr^Klha in nowhtTO connected with the elder stel^ 
brother of Aioka who was killed by him. The DTpavat^iea spesika 
indeed of a Nyagfodlia who lukiabed in tlie third, year of A:^oka'^B 
abhiehoka (tlni-vassumld).^ But lio might have been altogether a 
different personality. 

As regArds the piTiods of time diU'ing which the two Rtagps of 
A^ka'a religions life lemliiig to Lis cotiversion to the Bmd^ist 

faitli were gone thronglu an agri^inent may be shown to exist 
bet;vecu t!ie tradidonid account and A>^nka'e own. The difBeuIty 
lies in harinoidsdng the traditional chronology with tliat whicli Is 
"suggested ill tlie inscriptions. 

The main drawbivck of the traditional narratives ie that they have 
nothing to my aljoiit the Kulingiv war which was waged in the Sth 
year of abbiahclai mid marked the real turning ixiint in life 

and career (R. E. XllI). Neidier coerciuii nor temptation was a 
factor in Asoka's conversion* Kor was it again an oidinnry kind of 

converaion. If we can take him at tds own wonh aa we shouldi 

the profound roflecdons on the nfter^effecte of the aggressive war 
waged against Kiitinsu servid to produce in him an ardnut d«?ii^ or 
intense longing for piety (ti^^c dharptnavayfi dbAiumakrimata) unci 
imparting instruutious in piety (dlmiimifttiiisathi). He felt reinorao 
for the violeucei death, s«piiratioU| mid suffiriiiga tensed tn tha 


1 OtpavMiiBa VL 3t-57^ 

> Ibid* VL 10 I abhifiSifo Uui TafitlaL p*5Jfmo Buddhwisane. 
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liopulatinn of KiiUtigft. But tliat which wa» a of def’pcr regret 

was that the efluse of culture ^eatly F?^iifiered thereby. By tho^e 
refleclioas he percelvi?*! the truth iind Came to certain dcliidte 

conclusion as to what ahoiild be the priuciple of action and wh^t the 

ideal of conduct and of duty. It dawned on his consdousoesg that 
thn conq_m«?fc by piety tar outweighs the conc^uf^t by force in itn effect 
aud importance and that the lower instincts and bnital pa'^ons 
should be controlled and the Ideher principles of ethics aiytl piety 

should be followed. 

Thug his mind was in readiness to gra^ at once the meaning 
mid appreciate the aigniJicjiace of Bnddha'a Doctrinij whicb he 

readily acceptefi as he found that it wholly t id lire] witJi his own 

inner perceptinu and visioai. Hb* own account of hb conversion 
must iberefbre be eonnectrd with the iustmetive acco^uit of his 
change of heart and outilook. In other wordsj wc lave to assnnie 

that hia convejTsion to the Buddhist faith did not take place before 
but ^metiine after the conelusien of the Kaliaga war and the 
annexation of Kalinga to hb dominions- The question b how long 
after that ? 

The pilgrimage to Sambodiu (the sacred ffpat of the Bo-tree) 
which wa-^ undertaken by Aioka in the tenth year of hia abhisheka 
(R, E. VUIl may be coirstruod an unmedlate result of hb coa¬ 
vers Jon to Buddlusm. The interval of tiine which elapiiefl between * 
this pilgrimage and the annerstion of Kalinga in the eighth year 
of abhbheka which is apparently two years, might be really upwards 

of two years and n Italf. Tlie Pall tradition gives ijs a gfaphic 

dcscriptioa of ^yokm^s pifgrinnige to Mahabodhi^ which goes to 
indicate that it was as gnmd an affair ns Im fir^t vLsH to the local 
congregation of monks. It a^isigns thisj howoverj to a later year of 
Aloha's rf^ign, and it^ tuirposCp too, differs from that of ^Uoka s 
pilgrimage to Sambodhi d.tated in R- E. VlH. 

Jl, Accession s The Pall Chronicles definitely Ftate that .4foka"^ 
conspcration was preceded by his accession to the throne of Magadha 
through a fratricidiil wnr in which he c:\me out ag the viclor. Tlw.*^ 
SamantnpH^ika tdU us the same story of hirs cotniag to power, 
Tt is ftaul that ho killed all of hia uinGty-nine haif-bretbere but spared 
the life of his uterine brother Tissa-Vitsokiij according to the 
Pall legend. Sumona fSusiina, accoidiog to the Div>uvadiina 

etory) was not only the eldest of A^ka'$ ^tep'brothers but eldest 
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als* sill tho sfooB of Blndsi^^ra.i one LuEiiilrcd and ono in 

numbf^r, and entitled accordingly to stieco«d kii^ fafhor. an 

nnanointod mleri Prmoe PruaJnriana reigned for fotir y<*arej after 
wliicli he ajioinfcod us Aiwka, It was on nceatint of tJjc sin 

coinoiitte^] ttiraii^h fratricide indeed tirat he kad as Chand- 

a'Joka ( Aioka tkm Wicked K according to tlie MelinvaoL^a and its 
Cammentao\ before bis soul was rcgenerut^jd thron^li his conversion 
to BnJdhi.srn and meritorious deeds. The Safnsujta-paaadikn and 
the Matinvamsa have, nioreoverf used tiio earlier tradition of the 

fratricide oa the part of Aioka as tbo peg for coianecting with it the - 
episode of tlic novice Kyngrodha. reprefseiited as a posHlinmouB eon of 
Snomna. 

Ttie DIv>'u\MilHna storyi tooi speafc; of A^okn''& coniiog into power 
through a fratricidal war ending in the defeat mid deatli of hie elder 
sfcp-brother Suslma who waq by his seniority as well as his fatjjer'g 
choice eatitliHi to the throne, but dcKw not specify any pvTiod of time 
which elapsed between Ills ftcce^^inji and consecration. Thu*t 
according to both the traditionST Ai^oka was no better than nsuiiier 
of his father's throne. Tlie two traditions sliow an agriwment when 
they state that he Beiasod the opportLitiity created by his father^s old 
age and iUnc^. 

For tho story of Aioba'a ncec^ion we have io depend entirely on 
"the Buddhist traditional accounts. There is not the sligJitest hint in 
Anoka's iiiscriptjiim as to the fratriddal wnr and its results save and 
except that they insist throughout on the practice of rcsficetful 
attention to parents but nowhere expressly on that of respectful 
attention to rider brcitliors. But tills is just lui ftTftmnftifnn fj- 
sitmlw 3 which is inconclusive. Wliibt giYing the ghrotiolcelesl 
succession of the Maurya mler-5, the Pura^as do not snggf^t any 
interim periwl during wliieli Aioka reigned a% m nuanojotcjd ruler 
between the teriniimtioii of the reign of Biiidimra smd his 
eongeerntion “ 

If the Buddhist tradition-^ be true, none but hi^ uterine farother 
of A^oka, TLshya or Vlta^oka# was alive after Ids accession and during 


1 V. as : 

|iun$i»ip sAblM^uEii jE^hulhiltiino ) 

SumAUi^ kuiD U 

Tbo dpiviinii* hawa^'er, does uot mmtiqfn th* DAxeto oi Siuoiizla, nor doei 
U iopn:£tCQt KyftjsTwAhAAB his po^tbunwaa eon, 

3 i^r^torp Tlw> PEir4|lA TwEt of the DynistlBf d the Esli A|«^ TO. 
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hk roigij, all of his stoii-hrotfiors lwvin« been previously kilK'd by 

him. Viiieont Smith baa challengtHl their tnitli by Wie evidence of 

R K. V, iu wliich Aiokfl siieuks of the hon-scholds of his brotliers 
Cbhntioarp diame), awl not of that of a ginglft brother whow life was 
spared hy him. 

TLpi"*? is much h(? saUT, no doiiht* iji favour of this coutciistioui 
but. strictly spoakiug, AUoka’B atutement eoncemine hia brotliers 
coa»titute!s at the most u pronfniittvfl evidence. As 1 have sKinght to 
muintoinj **Tlic households of .V^oka and those of his brothflrSi sisters 
* and other kith and kin, situated in PutoUputra and outlying towns, 
are mentioned in R, K. V in connection w'ith the distribution of 
eharitii's, and the sante as to his sons and other princes of the hlocid 

royal meiitioneil in V. K. VII, I'nlcstj hif! brothers were tlier alive, 

at least some of them, niid hold important i»oaitions, it would bt* 
difficult to account for the prominence accordeil to them.,.,,,It is, of 
couiWi possible to siiPiik of thfl houBoiioltb of om^'s broth ovon 

wbon art all dfmi find ffoiie* Wmt is tuon^ probublo ia thf^ 
cirouni^taricc?? is tbfit at tho twnc? of promulgation of R. \ his 
brotlif^rn TTf-re still llio rocognijM^ hoa^lFi of tlioir liousohohl*, not their 

4. Viceroyalty: The Pali ClirorfcicleB s^pervk not only of Anoka's 

aeccssiou prcceduig hh consecrattou but also of his Tieetoynlty 
]ireceiltiig lits aee^^tou. The Pali tnMlitiou connects lik viceroyalty 
wtb IJjjcni. The Divjiivadiina not preei^^ly si>eal£ of the ?^ypteni 
of viceroyalty. All that it lias got to say h that As^ka dejnited 
once by his fntlurr to Takslia.^ilii to h-Lippresji a revolt of Hie fM?oplo of 
the frontier province, which wafi realb'Uireotod agalniist the kiglihaiided 
officers, and not against the king himself-^ SuliS4H|iientJy on 
receiving the news of popnhir riinng ia tlie same frontier province 
bis father dcslvecl him to proceed agaiti to TaksbaJilai but Eimhi^irn'^ 
niinisters' who were dis[»leaj^l with bis elder fitep-brotherj Siisiiiia, 

ciad wanted to.^kcep him away form the caiiitali. iiisule a contTivaiice 

to deputt* lunTinritead of ASoka/ It was rnther a nulitaiy eiriK^ition 

directi'd to TakshaSila or province of Gatidliam than viceroyalt}\ 


1 lasGrijUiuEii ot A^kn, ti, p. tBl- Mooli wji (Ahota. p. 5) portinen% dh^rve^t 
'^St.rictJj’ Bpc*lnnj5, tfo caanal po*Jtivriy h.tuto frOlB. ihu wkEcli nsfcti to tha 

iLiijtecic# of tliQ hfimui# of hlf$ bTotlicTi and thiiit tbia brotliikn living al 

tbjii iiuKt. BiU thi! rnct ut na^ctlm] for !bia brntliorH mnd ilht&ra nnil tLu?ir 

lAmllies^+OHi be pqdftivdy aiaciitwl trooi Ihh 


» ^ ^ jL^ivvAviidSlihi, p. $71 I- 
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AccordiDg to the Bjp&YftniEU, BiDdnEfira appointed hie aoDp Prince 
Priyadar^4vniip to rule Ujjeni or the proYinco ol Avjiiitl, ^^charged willi 
the collection of revenue'* [ Ujjeni-kara'inoli)/ The designation ^ 
Kaiamon, may be taken also to mean "^""one entitled to. enjoys the 
revenue of the province."* In the language of the Mahavaiiiaa]i he 
was'offered by his father the kingdom of Avaiiti to enjoy almost as nn 
independent rnler: 

AvautbratihaiiL bhuiijaiito pitam dinnani attaiio I 
so Asoka-kumitro be Ujloni nagamiii pnrii \f 
Thr Saniantap^sadikii has a Jilightly different story to tell us. 
namely^ that the kingdom of Djieni was annexed by him ( attanii 
laddhain Ujjeni^rajjanj), If so, the cose would seem anabgona to 
that of Prince BimbiEara who was apijointed the viceroy of Anga by 
hia father when he had conquered and annexed it permanently to the 
kingdom of his father. The story of conquest of Avantl byBrinca 
Priyadai'^ana ts not, however^ supported by the Pali Chronicles. 

All the Pali accounts agree in so for as they relate that he ruled 
over AvantJ as a viceroy for eleven years, and that while still the 
viceroy of Avanti^ he hurried back to Patallputra to seize the throne 
as son as he received the news of his father^a serious illness^ 

The possibility of bis having l>een appointed by his father the 
viceroy of UJjeiii or deputed as a royal military leader to Takshabilii is 
evident from Asoka*^ S* li- E. I. which speaks of three Kuinnra 
Viceroy Bp one stationed at Ujenl^ one at TakaaiUif and one at Tosali^ 

5. Early Liie^ parent age ^ brothers and sisters i The inscriptions 
of A,4oka throw no light on. hi& early life and parentage. His 
brothers ami sisters aloi:ig with other kith and kin hnd mention 
in R. E. V in connection Yvith the dtstribuiion of charities from 
their hou^bolds by the BharmamahamiJtras. A:k)ka introduces 
them in ouch a manner aa to suggest that they were persons 
w'ho ranked wHh him in family relationship, and that they had 
their family establishments in Pdtaliputra and outlying towns* 

The Pali tradition speaks of jusi one sister of AioEa to whose soUt 
Prince Agnibiubmji, was married his daughter hJanghamitru and to 
W'hom she bore a boh called Sumona. 

The Pali Chronicler expressly tell us that king BindiisHra married 
sixteen wives bv whom he had one hundred and one sons. Amongst 

1 ntpftTiiipKi. Yi. l&. 

^ XHL 9. 





th&mt A^oka ’w as second to none but Sumann, tbe eldest of ftlL Tbe 
Divy^'^^adnna names tbe eldest &on of Bmdnsnra SngTma. 

A^ka’e only uterine brother was Tialiyfl wLo is called VigataSoka 
or ^"tasoka in the DiTjavadSnap^ and Sndatta or Sugivtra in some 
Cbinese works.^ The Tberagjithii contains two {isalmst one altribnted 
to the Thera EkavihHriya and the other to another Tliera natned 
Vitasoka.Jt The GchpUast Dharuinapiila identifieH EkaTibilrija with 
Aioka's brother Tishya and the eecoad Theta with Aioka^s another 
brother VTtasoka, and repregenis them m tw’o different indiridnala.^ 
This indentiiication is noli at all borne ont by the earlier Canonical 
legends in the book of Apadiicm.s and may therefore be dismissed as 
pure tnyention. 

According to the Pali narrativep when Ahoka seized the throne of 
Magadha, taking advantage of his father^s old age and illnessp hia 
ninety'ttiae step-brothers made a common cause with Sniuana-SneTma 
who was the rightfnl heir to the throne and were all slam with him. 
The Tibetan historian THranutha ^'makea Asoka kill only six brothers' 
while Id the Divyayadana the fratricidal lyattin is described as one 
fought only between SusiTna-Sumana and A^ofca* SusTma^s defeat 
was mainly due to the lack of support from the ministers of his father 
who were all up against bim^ The substance of truth in these legends 
seems to be that ASota's succeasion was a disputed one,*^ whicht boiv- 
eveij has no corxohoration from Ins records. 

The evidence of Afoka'^s inscriptions may be constmed hi a sense 
to nm counter to the trend of the Buddhist atoriea. In R. E. \\ 
engraved net later than the l$th or 14th year of abbieheka, A^oka 
mentions their hrotherB as having their family establishmeDts in 
Pdtaliputra and outlying towns. On the other band^ in P. VIL 
engraved in the 27tb year of ahhisbeka, he replaces hJs brothers by 
otber princes of the blood royal ( deviknujuliinom) mnking with 
his sons in family reialionship. The inference which may reasonably 
be drawn from this is that in the course of thirteen yearn his brothers 
either died or retired from the world. 

According to pall legends^ A^oka appointed hia uterine brotlier 

L I>iv>'lrAidl4u, pPp ^70- Aj«ibd, p. a 

a Hi^kcrjlp tilt. I p. 

^ llrs* HUja tJiLTida, pBBliuii oE tbe Early BaddMttR^ p. TB3. 

4 ep. till., p. 6 

^ ApMdlLaA, XL, p, EtKJp Nit. XLIV, It knewa tiE m then* %j Ibo nam& ol 

B HoDkt'fji. op. fit., 4. 
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Tishya Yita^ka as upar^jii Or vice-regent. After Tigfaya bad jorned 
tbe Bnddbist Order^ the ofTer ^'ent to Af^oka^s nephew and son-in-Law « 
Agnibrabmli, and when he too joined forthwith the Bnddbist Order in 
the foarth year of Aioka's abhiaheka, the office of the vice regent 
went a begging. 

If reliance be placed upon the Pali acconnt^ there wai) no brother 

of A.^oka left aftsi: the 4th rear of his abbtsheka to functTon as hi» 

'' * 

viceroy. But the preamble or forwarding note of the three Isila or 
Northern Mysore versions of M, R. E,, probably engraved not earlier 
than the 2Cth year of abhisheka, seems to suggest that the fapt was 
otherwise. The Isila copy of the edict in question ivas to be for¬ 
warded to ibe MaMmiltras of the place under the authority of the 
Aryaputra and'the MahnmattaB stationed at Suvariiagirl, which was 
evidently the head-quarters of the son them viceroy. If the forwarding 
note of the Isila versions were despatched by Asoka, as seems more 
probable, l>y Sxyapiitta (Ayapnta) Aiota could not but have meant a 
brother of his. If locally drafted at Snvnrnagiri, as w'ould Gceni less 
likely, by Aiyttputra one must understand just a son of Aioka. 

As for A.4oka*3 early life, the Buddhist story as narrated in the 
Dlpavanisa nothing to say beyond the fact that he was the second 
son of Bindusiira and a grand sou of Cliandmgnpta of the Manrya 
family, or that his personal name wns Priyadariana, meaning “one of 
amiable mien**, “one whose handsome appearance was comparable to 
that of the moon'*. According to the same authority, A&>ka and 
Priyadar^in were the naraea or titles as.samGd by Priy ad arcana at the 
time of his two consecrations. The Bivyavadaiia story, on the 
contrary says that A^oka was the 'name of the prince given him by 
his father at the instance of his mother. Furthermore, the Sanskrit 
legend goes to represent him aa a person of ugly appearance and 
fierce nature evidently to build thereupon the grotesque and w-pulsive 
story of bow he came' to pass as Aioka the Wicked. 

The earlier Pali account, met with whether in the Dlpavajiisa or 
in the Samanta-piisildikn and MakHvan^sa, is silent on A&ika's 
mother. The MahSvatiiSft-tlliii iutroduccg us for the first time to 
his mother Dhanim (Pall Dhaiainii) who was a princeMi from the 
Maury a clau of Kshatriyas (Moriyavanisajii) and whose family precep¬ 
tor was an Sjlvika named Janasiina, Jaraswna or Jorasona. She is 
represented as the chief queen of Bindu^ra. She la called Subhadrnngl 


I Bfinm, Infierifibctii, It. P- 
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in tb6 AvactunatnaEu. Ths Div^^radana story does not name her bnt 
•certainly repreeeote her aa **ihe beantiful daughter of a Bmbtueji of 
Cham pa/' Jealnua of her excessive heaxity. the (jneen of Blndu^ra 
made her do the work of a female barber. Highly pleased with her 
work, the king granted her a boon, which she availed of by asking 
him to marry her, timisfied with her social position which she dis¬ 
closed, the king made her his chief queen. The Divydvadttoa legend, 
too, associates an Ajlvaka named J^ngalavatsa with Anoka's mother, 
Precisely as in the Pali story, A^oka received him with due honour 
when hla prediction about his succession came true. 

In the Mahuvaqm-tikii, BindnsSra's mother is said to have 
been Chandmgupta's eldest maternal uncle's daugther whom 
be married. 

The tradition is a late one and of a very doubtful character. It is 
very strange Indeed thai uone of the Indian legends says anything of 
the daughter t>f Seleukos Xihator who gave her in marriage to 
Gbandiagupta to make a matrimonial alliauce with him. It would 
have been a more interesting fact, if HimlusSra were represented as a 
son of Chandragupta by his Greek wife. 

6. Predecessors and pedigree: A.'^oka, in bis P. H. VII, speaks 
of the former kings who hod reigned In the long past and during 
several centuries, who too were the sincere well-wishers of their 
subjects, and by whom too varions public works of a philanthropic 
nature were done. He introduces them, how’ever, just to throw into 
bold relief the ineffectiveness of the means and methods adopted by 
them, the insufficiency of tbe results obtained, and the leaser value of 
the works done as compared and contrasted with those adopted, 
obtained and done by him. Similar deficiencies ore pointed ont also 
in his B. E, IV-VI. 

Whojy did he mean by these predecessors ? SucJi expressions of 
his as atikaintoiii (in the long past), bhutnpuve (formerly) and 
bohant vi^a-satani (during many hundred years) correspond to such 
introductory Jiltnka phrases as atito (in the past) and bhi^tapubbam 
(bhUtapRinam, “formerlyGoing by this correspondence, one can¬ 
not bat take it that Asoka had within bis mental purview rather the 
Itigemkry monarebs noted for their righteous rule and coble deeds, 
such as thtMe extolled in the SHihiuaijas, Aranyakas and Upanishads, 
the Sanskrit Epics, ojid the Canonical texts of the Jainas and 
BuddhUts. 

Aioka'a predeees.sors in the ^fagadha line of kings Ixdnnged to 
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five toVBl d 3 'Da%tif}K, to wit, (1) the Barbonlratba or BribHctratha,^ 

(2) the Haryanka,^ (3) the or (4) the KandSt 

and (S) the Maury a (Pali Moriya). 

The Bjirbadratha dynasty founded liy Bvihadratba, son of 
Va»u Upariohara of the Chadi race and father of Jarusandha of the 
Great Epic fame, came to an end in the 6th centmy B. prior to 
the rise of Buddhism. The founding of the bill-girt city of Girivraja 
or Biijaoyiha Is the notable anrk of this dynasty .5 

The R^rbadratba dynasty was followed at about the rise of 
Buddhism by the Haryanka, which latter ia said to have come to an 
end seventytwo years after the Buddha^a demise (c. 416 or 415 
B.C.)* Bimbislira,*^ Ajiltaiatra'* and Udaya^ are the three successive 
rulers of this dynasty who are noted in history. Amongst them, 
BimbisiTra deserves to be honoured not only as the real founder of 
the Haryanka dynasty but also as that of the imperial power of 
Magadha. The Pali Nikayos credit him with the creation of some 
permanent land-endowments and royal fiefs (riijadeyyai^ bmbma- 
deyyani) in favour of certain Vedic colleges^ in his dotnintonsio. He 
is also known as the builder and donor of the Yenuvana monastery at 
Bujagyiha dedicated to the Buddha and his followers which was the 
first Buddhist monastery in India. He lent the service of his court- 
physician, .TTvaka, to the Sangha and befriended the Buddha and hig 
followers iu various ways. He allowed bis talented (jneen Ksbemii 
to become a bbishunT. It was indeed duriog bis reign and in 
bis dominions tirat many new movements of religious thought were 

' itniillihlratJi, L G$-S0 i Pirpter, Tciit. p. 14. 

i lo EutidhairharELii (XI, S) Indoed BimbEsEljr i.t kii a 

^iofkoi thci Bnvciluiadkurt, &p. p, 16; 

3 pnrin&i^ wrong]}' apply natma of qt to iba kings. 

ot £hfl Hdryniaka ^mJJy, wHilo Um Pal{ Cbronickt dj^Sullely ijULa that 
wiLR tiko king uf Ihf dyua^ly by whicib thn Jltif}'[mkzi wn^ icplmscd by the 

t»oplff, 

RrkTchiitldhiiri. oit., p. I 

^ Thu ikltamatEro fipulling of tlit? iiilkiK% HifE with iu Lho Lalituviirtam, lii 
Blmb^r^a, ihc Jalua hpL-lling la HhitnUisilra. 

^ Ho Is oallrd Kitniym or in iha Jaiiia ,Ag^mai t^xhi. ^ 

^ Ali^ known by tho tiamo of Udavibkadni, LMajb, Udayabhodna, and 
trdmyBi'vn I Ud^lhl in %hQ OnrgA Saiphiti. 

* ^£ik 3 i 4 s^l&H b€ttMr they arc called in ITia 

MubfigoviadA Suttuutii, IL 

CLg., one uudui Ku^adaiitA At KhStiuiOii^ uuar H&jagahai nnd the otiiGr tindor 
SocadAiicfii At Champs. 
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stArti^Atii'l fostsFdd.i In tht^so re$]>ect$, the nftnid of his gr&at 
oontotaporAr}', Prasenajit of Kojiala^ ts ^qtiaUy noteworthy, 

AJiit&^atru pared really the way for a further extensions of the 
sapremaicy of Magadba in Northern Indta,^ It is evident from the 
SnniaiiriQpbala Suita that he occasionally met the well-known rclt- 
gtoos teachers and leading thinkers of the time to diseasa the problem 
of im'portance. Later Buddhist traditions credit him with the exten^ 
sion of patronage to the Buddhist Theras when they met at Riijagriha 
to hold the First Buddhist Council,^ as we]I os with the erection of 
a memorable stTIpa at a snburb of Rujagyiha for the preservation of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha collected from the eta pas erected 
by others. The Jainas claim that he greatly honoured MahSvira 
and bis doctrine.^ 

A^taiatni’s son and successor/ UdSyb is said to have transferred 
bis capital from Enjagriha to Pataliputra/ definitely in the fourth 
year of hie reign, according to the Punlnas.^ 

The Mafijnsrl-mnlakalpa would in vain have ns believe that he 
committed the Words of Buddha to writiog.S though it may be true, 
as suggested, that he was able to efifect a further extension of the 
snpremacy of Magadha.^ 

Even as regards Udayi's grandson, Mu^iia, it is stated in the 
Anguttara Njkiiya’O and its commentary that deeply grieved at the 
death of his beloved qu^n, Bbadrii, he sought solace through 


* Fur dulaili w Barii»*a A Klstoiy of pra-BiiddltiEtic ladisn Thilesaphy, 

Sfc», tn * tv. 

> Ui>K{Qt‘cI'Uauliilal|ia, V. m (Tost I'ditai by K. P. JayasmlK reatritta 
AjlW^^'ntuiEiflinW Aftsfl-Magitdlia ; 

Yav4rbd'Angn-Iiar>'iutu.m Vari^ySin-»t»tpsTm]n I 
utUMpA tu Vaijr'ilylin tiji ta ’tha vwhShalft^ II 

* Dl)'ha>K.. II, p. Stjf„ Vlunyt-Pitaka. I, p, 9SS-S0. 

* The ViDaya acasimt of tb* Fiirat Oociiietl usIgnB ao fsrt lo Ai4tiis’4lru, 
AuiwiiOtiku Sutr*, Eoc. SO paaifrt. 

» GsndMa, ftcvozdin^ t« tba PnrSrtM, 

* Tho pAli Indition Is *ibrtit on tKl* p^qt. Bat fiaTa tbu tact tbae Ud&yi’i 
gcADdson. Uunda. was twTding at Patatipulm uhleh b EUWd in the Asgnttart 
NSUy*. it may be wiuly inferrai that the capital ttai mraovea tarlkr. 

r PotgitOr, op. dt., p. 23, 

^ Uaajut'rl-liIuEjikAlpa. y. 33^ : 

lAdotat pnviielMnaip iWu HkhApAdshi-ntr viataratA I 
pujsms’ oh# mabatlm tpitv* dik-saouiitiq nayhtiyatl |i 
w AngattAni-N., m, p. S7f. 
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instmctions from the Bu^iJhUt Them, K:irEdA,i n fticl: which goes 
to indicate that iti ttiB matter of mE»tmg holy person!; of wi^om he 
followed in the footateij^of his forefathers. 

Aj.ata4atni and his successors earned, according to the Tali 
Chronicles, the notoriety of being [>atric[d$s, and rick of it, the 
citizens deposed the last king of their line and replaced him by his 
I>opTilar minister ^i^iiniiga. Thus the Haryinka dynasty was 
supplanted by theSai^unaga tSai^uniika). • 

The !k.i^nii?igas ceased to rule one hundred and forty years after 
the Buddha's demise (c. 34$ or 347 B. C.). The only king of this 
family, W'orthy of mention, is KHlii'^oka (A^oka the Blackie ), 
apparently the same person as Biliia's Kllkavarria i^iSunagt,^ Tha 
Pali Chronicles relate that daring his reign, fust a cenfuty after the 
Buddha's demise, and under his royal patronage was held the Second 
Buddhist Council at Vai^li, which is not improbable.^. It may 
he noted here that the confusion made between DbariiviSoka 
( A^katnukbya of the ^fulakatpa ) and the crow-black Kdldhoka was 
acconntable for the Divyivadrina description of the former as a man 
of ngly appearance. 

Even the Mahiibodhtvaipsa records nothing noteworthy of the 
reign of Ealil^ka's ten sons and eaccessors whom it namea 
According to this later Pali Chronicle, his eldest son and immediate 
successor W'OS Bbadrasena.'* * His ninth son, Nandi vardhana, may be 
identified with bis namesake in the Paninas, in w'hich case bis tenth 
or last son, Pafichamaka, will figure as the same person os Mahdnandi, 
the last king of the 8ai§unaga dynasty, according to the Puraiiaa. 

The Mnlakalpa praises ViSoka (same os KiiliUoka ? ) as a good king 
who ivorshipped Buddha’s relics for 76 years, and his successor, 
Sarasena, who reigned for 17 years as a monarch who “caused stuima 
to be put np to the confines of the sea,”® which is evidently a baficless 
exaggeration. 

The tki^nnaga d)'naaty came to an end with the rise of the 
Nandoa into power one hundred and forty years after the Buddha's 

I M-ilstisekcni, IKctiiiDnry C'l Pali Pfdpor U. p* 6tl, 

S Rayclua^huri, oji. elt., p. IS7. 

1 Tlio Vii)By» aecount «ttbc Socouil ia the ChoUAViiigen, Cb.XIT, hjui 

Rothiug io s*y ol tho purl ptuvod by KOTIwlia, 

* Aec. to Jay astral, ia Imparial Hbteiy o! ladi*. p- H., tiw pflratw ju 

^iinuKta oE kbo Mllafcnlpa, which Is lartetchftl. 

* Mahjaa'itMuisbilpa, 4ia'21, Jnyajwihop-ciW pp. U, U. 
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demise (c, or 317 B. C,), BoLh the Pali Chronicles and the Puji^as 
speak of nine Nandas, bnt they differ T-vhen ih^ former reproE^nti 
them as nine brothers ivitb n short reiga ot 2iS^'ears and the latter 
represent them as father and eight sons with a maeh longer reign of 
40 (284-13) or 100 (88+13) years.I The first king of this d^masty is 
Ugrasenananda according to the Mabiibodhivanj&Hp and the last king 
Dhftnananda,^ The PcuSnas name the first king as ^lahiipadmanimda 
bnt leave his sons nnnamed.^ The Greek writer Cnrtius speaks only 
of two Kandas, iiamel 3 % Agramiues * w^ho w^as a eon temporary of 
Alexander the Greafcp and w^hose father was a nstirper of the throne ^p 
while the Mnlakalpa speaks only of one Nanda who is said to hare 
died at the age of SB,® 

The traditional acconnls differ as to how the Nandas came to 
replace the SLsunSgaa. According to the MahiivamBa-Hka, the 
founder king of this dynasty accidently fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves and freebooters (chorii) who used Malaya*^ as their hiding 
place. He was a warrior-hke man (yodhasadiso puriBo), After the 
death of their leader ho inanoged to secure their leadership aiid went 
on aa theretofore to plunder villages and kingdouia. Pricked by 
conecience that snch a lilo as this did not behove a warrior like hitUp 
he made up his mind to take a kingdom. He declared himself under 
the name of Nonda^ and getting Lis brothers and people to side wdth 
Limp besieged a frontier town, the citizens whereof inodfcj an alliance 
with him instead of accepting his ultimahini. In Ibis very manner 
he gained the support of a large inimhei of the inhabitants of 
JambudvTpai and nltiinately matched into Ktaliputra. Thus he 
seized the kingdom of Magadha. But he w^as destined to die shortly 
after that ^3 


X F^filkr, op. cil.p p, Oa: FUy^kaodliuri, cp, eft., p. ISO. TanuKlJin nsigni \i 
d| 29 jTijaTB to Kunclft, 
a l£H.bl!iiodhfyai^p p, 93, 
a P&TKiter, 01^, cit* pp, 25* 69. 

4 EA^cbaii 4 buri* op. cji.t pp, iG^p L 9 D* tb-a Gr»k liftOlU wUb tbo Sh. 

Au^utlnyoH ^ pfllTOnyTiuo ftQm UgniftanA (Pali 

5 Quql^iJ bj McCdiidlD, Thfl IcLvafflqii of Al™ntlcr, p* S22? Kajcliomclliurt, 
op, ell.* p, 107. 

ft rr, 422 -S 7 . 

7 ProlAhly the omnif of » motmUIn FAlaliputra, 

0 Yoiputtbiippaka^inr, I, p. I73f_ iinifti yh niiYon4 bo yobbuyyotii JambuJl'ia- 
vadnq mumue batibn^tq fcqWn lato PftimUpu Llum tfrtlba rRijfara gibot'^i 

iftUbAta BmiflumAoD lui oibinBa oi's trllani AkiYi. 
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AccoidiDg to the MQiak&Ipa story, on th^ other hand, Kanda rose 
into 130wer and gained the throne from a position of the plrma 
minister, as though by a magical process. He was surrounded in his 
capital by the Briiiiman controverBialiets with false pride and big 
claims. Though pious and a man of judgement, the king gave them 
riches and did not deny them his patronage. But he had a Buddhist 
saint for his good spiritnal guide under whose induence he became a 
believer in Buddha, honoured his sacred relics, and built 24 vihitras. 
Yararuchi is represented as bis prime minister, and Paiiiai as his 
friend, a tradition to which Jayaswal attaches undue importance. 
The Pnninas extol Mabiipadniananda as an ^'extirpator of all 
kshatriyas'* ( sarva-kshatrantakati) and as a "sole monarch bringing all 
under his gw^ay” ( ekariit, ekachchfaatrah • The historical justlficaiian 
of this piutse baa been fully discussed by Itaychandhuii. It may 
suffice here to add that the epithet Mahilpadma is a numerical term, 
which Is expressive of the enormous wealth of the founder of the 
Nanda dynasty^ The signihcaiion of the Pali name, Dhanananda, of 
the last king of the family ia the same. rCayehandhuri rightly 
observes indeed when he says, "The first Nanda left to his sons not 
only a big empire but a large army and a full exchequer as well.’'^ 
None need be surprised, therefore, that Indian litcTature preserves 
the tradition of fabulous riches of a Nanda king. 

As for the last king, we read in the Mahiivaqiaa-tikd, '‘The 
youngest brother was called Uhaoanauda for his passion for 
hoarding w'ealth. He collected riches to the amount of eighty crores... 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees and stones, he amassed 
further treasures which be disposed of similarly.The same 
authority also relates that Dhonananda built a d/inasiilil at Pitaliputra, 
from which he gave away abundant riches to the Briihmans 
according to their seniority and ranks,^ a fact which finds mention 
also in the Mlllakalpa account of king Nanda. The Mlilakalpa 
has evidently mixed up the two accounts, namely, that of the 
Nanda and that ofytbe last. 

With regard to the fall of the last Nanda king 140 years after the 
Buddha’s demise, e. 32G or 325 B. 0., the Mahiivan.isas and its tlka^ 

1 Bmvvliaudliri, op. p. 168 f. 

2 Ibid, p. 

3 VAipuLtbHppaltiStiitt^ p. 178 f.; Tatti&t. MAb^Sv&LUHA, xuix. 

* Jlld, L p, ISl L 

* 1, Pr ISI L 
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on the. one auJ the on the other show a complete 

agreement in so far na the 7 attribute it to the machioaiipn of the 
Briihnmn named Eautilja-Oli^iialvya. The Mulakalpa alone suggests 
that the fall of the Nanda kiog VktiB dne to the alienulion ot the 
ruling of the whole body of miniati=!r5 inadvertentty caused by binu- 
The ti'adition of extermination o£ the Kanda dynasty by Viahnu- 
giipta-Kautllya is met with in the concluding ver^e of the Eantiliya 
A^tha^ 4 istrn^ the opening verses of the EiiniandakTya Nltisilrav as w&U 
as Yi>ilkhadatta^y Mudra-rakshasa aud tlie REulakalpa, 

In the Mahuvanisa and the Ifalakalpa, Chdtiakya^ the prime 
minister of Chandi'Ugnpta Maurya^ is described as ^TuU of fierce 
wrath” (chandakkodhava )w ‘^ucee^fal in %vho was Death 

( YamTintaka ) when angry.” The Mahrivanisa tika and the Mndrariik- 
shasa give us slightly diderent stories of boiv Chayakya avenged 
the humUialion suffered by him at the hands of the last Nan da by 
using Cbandragnpta as a tool and established the latter In the throne 
of jMagadha in c, H3G or 325 B* C. 

In the MahKvaiiiaa tlkS Chunakya is described as an etiiditrO, 
resourceful and tricky Errihman of Taksha^ild who w^as well veraed in 
the Vedic lore, and an exi>ert in the principles o£ polity. But his 
teeth he mg all broken, his face became ugly to look at. As a contro¬ 
versialist he came to P:i tali put ra, and as a Bmhman leader he took 
hifi seat when king Dhananunda was distnbuting large gifts among 
the Brabmans. Disgusted with his uncomely sight, the king ordered 
his men to turn him out. Enraged by #hia^ Chdijakiit pronounced 
his curse, saying, *^In this earth botmded by the four seaa let there no 
longer be the prosperity of the Nan das/' This being reported j the 
king became very angry and ordered his men to arrest iiim forthwith. 
Whilst trying to escape Ln the disguise of an Ajivika^ he cleverly 
managed to evade the clelection, though still inside the iimer court of 
the royal residence. In the meantime he got bold of prince Porvata 
w hom be tempted with sovereignty, made good his escape together 
with the prince and went to the Vindhya mountain. On looking out 
for a person who was W'orthy of sovereignty he chanced to see prince 
CbandragLipta of the Mauryu family W'ho w'as fhen being brought up 
in the family of a cowherd unaware of his royal origin. He took 
Chondragupta to his retreat in the Vindhya moutitain and trained him 


f PmrgitQr, op, cit, pp. 2ap4!V. 

^ -iG£-5 i 

^ JayjiiiWfil, kn tiiui«tiin Utbiori’, p. IQ L 
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up. First he employed him to behead prmce Parvata and eubaequently 
to eoUeci tL’easores by plundering vlltagea iOmd towns. When he was 
thusi able to prove his ahility and to raise an army Cbluiakya set 
him to march to Pi^aliputra and seize the throne by patting 
Dhananartda to death. 

The connection of ChiTnakya with TakahaAiliT is interesting. The 
eicpIanatLon For the introduction of Parvaiaknmara in the story Lies 
really in the Mudmniksbasa in which the luachinations of Chnj]iaky'a 
agLtinst Nanda were directed to conclliaiing Piikshasa, a minister of 
Nauda^ and getting LFalayaketu of Par^^ata as an ally» I am inctinedl 
to identify Parvata with Hwen Thsang's Po-fa^to^ a country which 
was situated TOO li (about ILG miles) south-east of Multan. YL£;akhada- 
tta^s Farvata is the same country as that which PHnlni TV. 14B 
mentions as the name of n country under the group Taksha^iladi iv. 
3,93.1 iji other worda^ for the early career of Chandragupta it is 
necessaty to watch in the light of £be avaitable Greek accounts his 
activities and position in the Punjab and North-western Frontier 
PtoTmces at the time of and Immediately after Alexander the Great^a 
inTasion. And for the same the reader may be referred for the persent 
to liaychaudhuri's critical summary.^ 

As for the most notable events of the life and career of Chandra- 
gupta mention may be made of the foil wing six : 

(i) The unlGcatlon of all the states and fighting forces of North- 
western India beyond the Middle Country under his 
leadership. 

(li} The Liberation of India from foreign yoke. 

(iii) The overthrow of the Nanda power, 

(iv) Tbo defeat of Sdeukoa Nikator ending in a treaty by which 
the Greek general and sneceasor of Alexander the Great 
ceded ceiiain territories to Chandragupta and which waa 
consummated by matrimonial alliance. 

(v) The foundation of a mighty Indian empire. 

tvi] The coming of Megasthenes as an ambassador of SeJeukos 
Nikator to Chandragupta's court and capital ^ 

The account of India left by Megasthenes in his Indiku is in- 
valuable as presenting to ns a contemporary picture of Clmrtdragupta's 
palace^ capital, kingdomp country^ administrative systeiUt etc. 

ChandragLipta who is otherwise prai^ in the AIoEkalpa as 'a 
very prosperous lord of the earth'i 'true to his worJ\ and "a man of 


l. HaTclmudiiiUri, up. p. 1, 
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pious Boul* tmuhabhogi satjftsaudhAi cha dharmStmS aa mohlpatilj). 
is leaid to have killed moay living beingB on the advice ol a bod 
spiritual guide tatalyjujaiuitra.)^ 

He died^ after a successful reign of 24 years and waa succeeded 
by his son Binduasta. According to the Mulokatpa legend, BindusEira 
was a minor when he was placed on the throne by his father. It is 
smd that while a minor he obtained great comfort; when of fnll 
inanhood he turned out to be bold, eloquent and sweet- tongned.^ He 
reigned for 28 years,—25 years according to the Pnrartaa, and 70 
years according to the Jlulakal[>a.'^ which is improbable. Strangely 
enough, the Mulakalpa represents the wdeked Chiinakya as his prime 
minister,5 The royal family in which be was born is called 
Nandarfijakula instead of Maurya.* 

One may jnst be amused by the ingenuity of the MahsTvanisa-tlkli 
in the invention of stories to account for etymological significance 
of the names, Chandragupta (“One who was guarded by a bull called 
Chnndra''j and ^Bindualra^ ( “one on whose body flowed the blood of 
she-goats”), both of wbitdi are far-fetched. The son and successor of 
Sandrokottos (Chandragupta ) is known to the Greek historian 
Strabo ( XV, p. 702 ) by the name of Amitrochadea, Allilrochades, 
and to Alhenaios by that of Amitrachates equate by Fleet, and 
subsequently also by Jarl Gliarpentier, with Amitiakh.^a» 
(“Devoitret of enemies’') which is traceable in litertlure as an 
epithet of Itidm Raychaudburi still sticks to his equation with 
Aaiitragliata, a term which is met W“ith in l^ataBjali’a Mahiibhiiahya 

I MKajii5'ri.n]ulaJwliMi. V, 4ll: «li4Uyiii)iuiiltiaiji linmya brllntii j^rAniiwlbiun 

hjihUr 

1 'Faiiikid wilbMts [kthUl deatk^ Bei^dcdiBg Id Ut. 

3 4-tt3 : Pniu4bDdhfUhti'i'Eb^si 

4 itsd, V, m. 

^ TiirAiiftitui, qiiotod bj Bii^^QbAudliri, afu cLt., p. -aiiat "CtjAnnkn, ™o ol 
ljt5 () gffiaE bnljt proomtjd tlw tlcitmelioii Of tt-u taflyeii ajid kinp qE 
fllalrKiy MMlTla king hst nuHin hluLielE the IDB^T oE aU tbfl tairltoriftf 

Lha fraittam and 5^/“ 

i V. 44s : (^Anda.-^ lAjAkulB 0 knndrA^pta^yia dhEmBlall. 

r UallAd NanilA^tlra \n tha Y^yil Futilrui, BbiV^ma^n in the BfaJiirflEiiji wall 

as thti Vii’ii, SimlmaDna Iti the Sinhnieae Bfij^TinILkatlu). 

In the Muoi’flrftlihlitwi. Chiindragupta is caillad ^tauryaputm (Act II) mb 
bt KoEidiiUVAya (‘*ctite uf N^nilii dfl*dAnt^% Act. IV ) HcCriadlti, AqcSch^ IjiiUa, 
pp 13. 

“ Se<* far reiErtmeii" AiHculfliikiti, BaychAUdlirt, op- clE., pi 843. 
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find corresponds to Amttdiiiiitii hant^ in the Aiiareya 
1 nmy prtfec to equate the name with Amitrasv^tl ( to 

enemies” ), or Amritakhuda (^^Eafcer o£ anabrosifl” ). 

The follpn^ing two facts are really ImportaQt to be noted : 

(i) That Ptolemy Philadelpho^j king of Egypt* Kent 
Dei machos as his ambassador to Bi ndngam ^ 
md (il) Thfltp according to the Dipavauisa and SamantapasadsLa^ 
BinduMta was a vatary of the BrahmanB and a stannch 
Hiipporteir of the Brahman ical sects. 

6. Soctai Status : The barber-story is almost proverbial in the 
ancient ixiyal tradition of India. When a reigning monarch was 
fonnd silngy in the payment of rew^ards or in making gifts^ he was 
taken to be a barber's son.i There mast have been some snch reiiBon 
at the back of the Brahmanical tradition regarding the b^ndra origin 
of the Nandas and Mauryaa. The Pnmiias pmhet, '‘As son of 
Mahanandin ( the last i^joiianaga ) by a Hiidra woman will be born a 
kingf MahapOilraa (Nanda) who will exterminate all ksbatriyas. 
Thereafter kings will ha of f^dra origln^^ 

The founder of the Nanda family ia called 'the leading vile man* 
(nTchamukhyahl in the Mqlakalpa (verse 424).^ In the MahSvamsa- 
tTkiJ the first Nanda, who was a wamor-ILke man, figures* as we saw. 
as the pow'erful kader of a gang of thieves and a band of freei>ooters. 
He is not> however, connected by the Pali tradition with the last 
tSai^nnaga t.hrongh blood-relationship. The Alnlakalpa legend says 
that origtnally he w^as the prime minister of the last king of 
Vi^ka's family. 

CurtiuB narrates a story from an Indian soorce, which is devised 
to account for the ^Fidra origin of Agfammes (Augraoainya Nanda ). 
According to this story* father of Agramniea w^as a wret^^hed barber, 
wlio could be in love'intrigue with the queen of the reigning king 
l^ecause of his prepo'^sessmg appearance. By her influence he gained 
so mach confidence of the king as to figure nltimately as a trusted 
adviser. Taking advantage of this privileged posUionp he treacherous¬ 
ly murdered the king, and "under the pretence of acting as guardian 
to the royal children* mur|H^ the supreme authority^ and having put 
the royal young princes to death begot Agrarnmes. The suggest ton 
IS that the Nanda contemporary of Alexander was a barbe/s aon by 
the queen dowager of the last Saiinuiiga. Hemaohaudra in his 


3 PdrF'ltdr, ofh. citrp 

S Jayjuw'alp An Aocieut p. ir; 
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rtiriibhtaparvftn (VL 23I-3i3), howevt^r, represents tlie first Nsnda 
‘astho'aon of a courtesan by a barber, while, according to the 
Piininas, be was 'a sou of the last SaiSunaga by a ^dm woman’i 

The procOBia of myth-making did not stop short there ; the SQdrn 
or barber story cotinued. .Despite the fact that neither the Pali 
Chronicles nor the PurSnas suggest any blood-connection between 
the bfandfls and the Jlaucyaa. ViKakhadatta in his MndraTSkEhasa 
(Acts IV:, VI), describes ChandragiipU not onh' as Mauryasiita but 
also as Nandanvftya ( one belonging to the Xanda dynasty ). 
‘^Kshetnendra and Somadeva refer to him as Purvananda-suta, The 
commentator on the Viaht! 11 Purana (IV, 24, “Wilson, 3X, 187) s,ay3 
that Chandragupta was the son of Nanda by a wife called Mnrn, 
whence he and hta descendants were called Mauryas- Dhuiidirfija. 
the commentator on the MndiSrSkshasa, informs iia on the other 
hand that Ghandragnpta was the eldest son of hlaurya who was the 
son of the Nanda king HorvIirLhasiddha by hi urn, daughter of a 
Vpshflia Sudra.“'3 In the Mndmraksbasa itself CluTnakya addresces 
Chandragupta aa a Vfishala or B Ddra. 

Mr. G. D, Cliatterjeo rightly points out to me that the derivation 
of the dynastic name Manrya aa a matronymic from Murli is gram¬ 
matically incorrect i;. it may be treated as a patronymic from Mum. 
It is untenable also on the ground that according to the Vishnu 
IMrana (IV, 10. 12 ) and the Arthasistra (IIT, 7), the child takes the 
caste of its father, whether bom of conjugal wedlock or not.^ 

The force of the story of the barber mother or gmndmothec of 
Chandragupta may be couu to meted by the DivyivadSna story of the 
barber-mother of A£oka himself, llts mother was not a woman of 
the barber caste but a rery handsome and accomplished Brahman 
girl from Champa whom other queens of Bindusara, jealous of her, 
employed her la the palace to attend on the king 03 a female hair¬ 
dresser. When she disclosed the real fact to the king, she said, "Lord, 
I am not a barbar girl but a daughter of a Brahman by who:n I am 
offered to be your wife.’* * 

Hemcbandra in his PailSiEbtaparvan, derives the name Maury a 

t lUnaADdhun, op. oil., ]6"(. tlio t<H>, dcHtrlbet l1i« (ini Kmidji 

'u tlic H«D «[ • conrtiiziia by A barlwr.' la tha Jain a VividlM.Trtttaiikiilpi, p. 0. 
Nau-Jk i« d'ipwtbei} ni 

I KaychAUilhDri, op. cit., p. alG. 

^ Ttiia bos liAtsn upbiUd by B. B, Uaolicrii in Itis Ctiandroguptn, 

* DlvyavAdln*. p. 870 : nibilU nUplnT; bra’jntapwyAh.Mn duhiit tens 

ao’miya pat ay itthiim dattl. 
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from mflyQra ^ '‘peacock’') and suggeata that Chflndragupta came to be 
atyled Itaurya from the circumataoce that he Vr'as 'the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a Tillage of peacock-tamera (mayTtraposhakSlj) i . 

If the Greek writer Justtn describea Sandrocottua aa a man “of mean 
origin", it does not mean nmch, since he must have based hia account 
on an Indian tradition. 

The Pali Chronicles, on the other hand, and Buddhist legends 
generally represent Chandragupta as a scion of the Monya dan of 
ksbatrtvas, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana^ . Led. however, by a Siikya- 
pbohia,'the Buddhist legends describe the Horiyas ns descendants 
of the S'Skyus who fled away from their own territory when it was 
oTerinin by the army of VUjuflabba-ViciKjhaka, the usurper kmg 
of Kosala. and founded a new territory J The story is guilty of 
anachronism because, as borne out by the MahSparinlbbnna Suttanta, 
the Moriyos of Pipphalivana were, precisely like the Sukyas of 
Kapilavustu. ona of the eight rival claimants for the bodily remains 
of the Baddhft. 

As for the connection of the Maury aa of Pataliputni with tha 
Moriyas, the Mah-^vaaiaa-tika tell us that Chandragupta’s mother 
who'was the chief qiisan of the then reigning Moriya king lied in 
disguise from the Moriya capiUl to Piishpapura C Potaliputra I during 
her advanced pregnancy, and gave birth to her son there when the 
Moriva territory wna seized by a powerful neighbour (sHmantarafiiiS .. 
The story built up in this connection reads somehow as a later replica 
of the earlier legend of the birth of Anoka's elder step-brother a son 
Nyagfodha, and at the root of the ingenuity of the one, precisely as at 
that of the other, is a fantastic philological instificat'ion of the 
personal name- 

Cbandragapt:i doea not appear to have been known to Megfisthetiea* 
and, for the matter of tbat, to most of the Gre^k writets, as a scion 
of the Manrvii family. None need be surprised at all if the connection 
of the T^rauryaa with th^ Moriyas was due to an after-thoiaglit on the 
part of the Bnddbists when they wanted to especially bonoue their 
and claim him as their own man. Th e Bnddbist legends 

1 Raycliaiitibuf t. op, P- 

2 BuiJdhisE Rccereb, i. p. 133 l 

3 Ac^, to Rii]fcli#udhuri, PipphidiLvjmi ”probfcbIy Ittf between RummindEl m 

Nepalese Tijot and Kfliifl in the Garakbrur di^CE". 

4 Hweo Th^iiS narratiK a. legend ( BenL BuddliUi Rcc^Jir L p- 126 k which 

coDoetES Ebe S'nlsy*'M.auryiia VErh the iMsiiOKT ui U*J?aaiir 
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«:oncemiDg tte 5 »bya rineAge of the Moriyss or Manryas wonld g«em 
accountable also for the represeoiatioo of the Mauryas in certain late 
mediaeval Mysore iDscriptions aa Kshatriyas sprang from 

Mandhatri of the solar race.^ 

Hemchaodra. as we noted, aecomits for the dynastic name Maurya 
by the tradition that Chandragnpto was a wn of the daughter of 
ihe headman of a village of mayOroposhahas I “peacock-tamers ), 
The Mahilvamsa-tikS which connects ChandrBgnpta with the 
Moriyas, accounts for their name also by a tradition averring that 
they built in their capital peacock palaces that were filled and 
resounded with cries of peacocks-^ 

In support of the connceetion of the Maury as with peacocks, 
iSaycbaudhuri notices the fallowing two facts' which create hnt a 
presumptive evitleDce: 

(i) That Aelian speaks of tame peacocks that were kept in the 
parks attached to the Maurya palace at Putoliputra ; 
and ( ii> That figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some 
of the projecting ends of the architraves of the east gateway 
as SSficlii.^ 

If £Luy li^ht throWB on this poiut by A^ka b It, H- It it is r&tbor 
this, namely, that the Mauryas of Psltaliputra were inordinately 
fond of peacock's flesh. All the animals conJd be dispensed ’^vith 
and e:tempted from daUy slaughter m the royal kitchen lot 
ihe purpose of curry but not two peafowls t dvo mom ). In other 
words, the Maun as were rather tnaysjrakhadakas than mayara- 
poshflkos. The figure of a peacock carved on rhe lower part of 
Anoka's pillar at Ramputva does not necessarily indicate that the 
peacock was the emblem of the Mauryas, It may at the most be 
interpreted as a cogui^auce of Pipphalivaiia+ which was the fatherland 
of the Jloriya race of kshatriyas. 


I EptgmpbU InAlcA, IL F 533 ; Rajcbfttidiiim. op. dt-. p. 216. 
a VuipiatUiippittslnl. 1. ^ 

pftndkatn.,L.*tii»yuraktfkanid«hi piitibra u^abaiiiam^ It MOTiifl imotliet xbeory 
according co whioh the Mpriyas "were so called becaufe they rciaked in the 
prtKpciity of tfeoU city < MildAm pBgjkTMtnja infldfiplti,,v-..dak4rififia c&kinm 
kaevA Mariya ti kdiJlEavohaxA whicii lA forced and far-ficcclicd. 

J Ki^cbaiidhuri^ op. dt.. p. 

4 Sir JflJia Minhali, AjGuicltf to Sanchi, pp. 44, 62, AtUntioo might be diii,wn 
CO the Mpr^ntadoti of a >WQck~paljice' u a decormtiTt device on the outer rmiliiie 
d the StupA of Bhorhut. ’ ^ 
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is no coEclusiv-e ©videnco y&t to est^ibliBb ChAudtagnpfcE & 
liDg^al descant from the S akvE-MorEysa or Sao-das, Plutarch s remark 
that “Ajidrokottus himself^ who i^-as theo a lad, saw Aleiiatidar 
blmseir and afterward a used to declare that Alexander might easily 
have occupied the whole countcji as the then king was ^hated b\ his 
subjects on account! of hts mean and wicked disposition ^ mn&t W 
taken with a grain of salt. There was Do&hing in Chandmgupta's 
conversation to enrage Alexander ’who, according to Jnstin, did not 
scruple to give orders to kill tlie? intrepid Indian lad for his boldness 
of speech^ It was gnito agains^t the youthful spirit of Chandragupta 
who in Justin^s opinion was the brave hero and military leader to 
make India free, shaking off'from its neck the yoke of slavery^ since 
Alexander's death.^ 

To me Chandragupta was a man of the p'ttarSpatba or Gandbra. 
if not exactly of Taksha^ilil- His early education, military training, 
and alliances were all in that part of India, He added the whole 
of the province of Gandhilra and the EUteoiinding tribal states 
( in the Punjab and N. W, Frontier Provinces) to the growing 
Magadha empire together with the territories ceded to him by 
Seloakos Nikutor. The love was never lost between this apardnta 
and the Maury as. Some at least of AiokVs acribes were all persons 
whose habitual script was Kbatoahtbl and a few of his artists were 
those W'ho were still carrying on the tradition of the axchitecture 
of Fersepolis. Cbandragnpta and Aioka of the Maiirya dynasty who 
could create a glorious history for themselves and their country did 
not need ccodentials based upon royal lineage. The Greek wriiers 
s[>eak only of one matrimonial alliance by which Seleukos ratified 
his treaty with Chandmgup^a, 

7. Wives and Children: The Fail Chronicles and Samanta- 
pasadika tell ug that w’hile a prince A£oka married Devi, daughter of 
a banker, at YidiK on his way to fjjpylnl to join the office of the 
Viceroy ( Uparaja ) of At anti. The JlahHvaipsa-tikTT desoribea her as 
a very handsome and accomplished lady and names her father Deva-^ 
It is quite possible that, like Pushyagupta of "the Jumgarh rock 
inscription, Deva wag a Ra^htriya or Risbtrapala. In the Mahubodhi- 
vanisa { pp. 9sS, 110 k she is honoured as Vedisa-mahiTdoTi, and 

1 Lif^ ol AlexAmiflr. LXIT, * 

2 MrCfiodle. A^d«nt lndiA, p. 7. 

a Vaiitiattkapp^lLfliqtll. I, p, S2I. 
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as a S iikya ptiocess. It ia saiii that after her marriage, 
she was taken to Ujjayinl, where she bore him immetliately a son 
called :Mahendra, and two years later a daughter named Sanghaniit^. 
She is said to have bnilt a vihara at Vidi^a for her eon when ho 
came to sea her back €H Toitte to the island of Tamrapacnl* DevT 
stayed back at Vtdi^il hut her childfen accompanied their father 
when he came back to Kitalipntra and stized the throne. 
Sanghamitrii was givon in marriage to Prince AgnibrahtnS, a nephew 
ofAsoka, to whom she bore a son named Sumana, Agnibrahmaj 
Sumana, hlahennira and Sanghamitcii all joined the Bnddhist Order. 
The above authorities offer us a systematio chronology of certain 
important events of A&ika’s reign in terms of the age of Mahendra. 
The Buddhist mission to Ceylon was led by Mahendra, and bis sister, 
too, went over to the island when her services were needed for the 
founding of an order of nims there. 

The story of Devi and her children is conspicnous by its absence 
from tha Sanskrit legends. The inscrlptious of A&ska are lacking In 
condrmatiou of its tmth. In the edicts promulgated up till the 14th year 
of A^ka’a abbisheka we have no mention of his sons, his daughters 
being altogether out of the question. In his B, E, V, promulgated 
not earlier than the 13th year of abhisheka, he speota of charities 
from the households of his brothers, sisters and others ranking with 
him in family relationship. He speaks indeed also of his different 
family establishments nt Pateliputra and oQtlymg towns. On the 
other hand, in his P. E. VII, engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
his brothers, sisteiia and other kinsman raJiking with him go out of 
the picture, and his own sons C dalakii ) and other princes of the 
blood ranking with them are expressly tntrodnced instead. The 
way in which they are mentioned leave no room for doubt that 
hU sons were then growm np enough to make charities out 
of their own funds, though not exactly from their ow*a family 
establishments C orodhas b 

His statement in P. E. VII is sufficiently explicit so as to make 
the meaning of that in B. E, V clear as to his own households. It 
goes to show that by his households or family establish meats (to 
avoid the word harems ) he chiefly meant his queens ( devie). The 
Qneen's Edict contains his direction to the Mahnmdtras concerned as 
to how the donations and benefactions of his second queen ( dutiySye 
deviya) Kdlnvaki ( Ciwruviiki or Kalavinka), mother of Tivala 
( Tivara ), should be recorded or labelled with inscriptions. 
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ThQs the Queen^s Edict dearly proves that A^ka bad at least two 
queens at tbe time o£ its promuJgatioD. AJtbough the kings orders 
were is^ed to tbo Mahauiatras everywhere isavata mahiiniStal, it was 
engraved only on the pillar at Kan^iubl^ a fact which may lead tis to 
think that her residence w'aa at Kaii^uibi; an outlying town. But 
Asoka speaks of outlying toTvcSr and not of one town only^ Are 
we to understand from this that his queens vrero not kept in one 
placet in his palace at Fataliputra,i but at different towns^ each 
having her separate establishment 7 

The Pall tradition about the VidiSi residence of Uev? fa%*oura the 
idea of there being separate family egtablisbcnents for individual 
wives at different towns. But from ASoka'a statement, it does not 
necessarily follow that each establishment was ullo^tted to one queen. 

If Kaluviikt w'aa his second queen, who was hie first or chief 
queen? Aecocdiug to the Pali tradition, his beloved first queen 
consort ^plva aggamahisili was ABandbiniittut a name, better title, 
which I am inclined to equate with Sk- Asandimitra ( consort at the 
time of ascending the throne'*). She died m the Sfith year of A£oka a 
abhisheka, and four years later TiBhyaraksha (TiabyarakshitS of the 
Divyiivandnna) was made his queen consort. The MahSvuiisa and 
Divyavadana legends make her jealous of the Bo-tree nu account of 
the king's fond attachmeut to it. The DivyavadHna legend which is 
unaware of her predecessor Asaudimitra goes further to build up a 
most scandalous story of Tisbyaraksbitli and her wTathful vengeance 
ou A^oka^a favourite son, Kundla, w^hen he was deputed to Takahawill 
to quell a revoU.i The story of Tishyarakshi has no place in the 
Dq>avainsa, nor even in the writings of Buddhaghosa. It must have 
grown up at a later period. Aiioka, as he appears in hie iuBcxiptious, 
could not have lost his eantly ao much as to behave as a religious 
maniac with regard to the worship of the Bo"tTee as he has been 
represented to he. 

It IS more reasonable to thick and say that his wife by his side at 
the time of his coronation was the wdfe who accompanied him from 
tfjjayini, and she may be no other than the Vedisa-mahadevT.^ 

The DivySvadana legend represents Anoka's queen Padmavati as 
mother of Kunala w^ho was also knowm by the name oE Dharma- 
Tardlmna or Dbarenavivardhana Cthe promoter of the canse of piety*}. 


i DlvylTiiditia, p. 40t. i P. W. Ttipniii in C*iab. Hiei. 1. 
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Mookerji (Asoka^ p. 9) catAlogu^s DevT^ Karavaki, Asandhimittip 
PadmaTitij aad Tiahayaroifshita as five wives of A^kai withoai: the 
leas£ attempt to uadecstaod ih^it real identities. 

To my mind, TiBhayarak&tiitT is a faic ; Padmavatl of the SanslirrEt 
legend and KiTluvjiki of the Queen^e Edict are one and the sarna 
second queen ; and the \ flidi^-a-mahudavl atid Asandiiuitt^ are the 
identical pei^n.^ 

The identity of Padmiivati and Kiluvilki rests on the Identity of 
their sons, Kiiniila and Tivala, Both IxnmU and Tivala (Tivara) 
were nioknaines. As for the firstp Mookerji (Asoka, p. 8J rightly 
remarkia that Asoka first gave to Padm-Ivati^s new-born !ml>e the 
name of Dharniavivardbana but on seeing the beauty of his ey^p as 
hie anility as, or ininlster^ in attendance, pointed out were like those 
of the Himalayan bird Ivn^ula^ (“Chitra-kokila)^ A^oka nicknanied 
him as Ku^ala. He waa called DharEJiavjvardhaoa becnnse he was 
born when AAoka had been reigning prosperously wdth righteousness^ 
According to the Divynvadfina legend, he was born as soon os the 
84p000 dharmarajikiB were built,4 the 7th year of A.4oka-s abhisheka 
being ntontiouad in the Pali Chronicles as the date of completion of 
the construction of the Sd^OOO vihuras with chaityas. The name 
Tlvalu or Timru, which is tuet with in a mach iaier Indian inscrip¬ 
tion as the name of a king of Ko^la, ^ sigaifitis a 'teon-eyed* hunter. ^ 
Prince Tivala, too, was bom when Aioka bad been prosperonaly 
reigning with righteousness, 

e, Saccessors ; The Pali ChrodideB and Samanta j^Sdiki do 
not cam- the Manrj-a history beyond Afioka. They create rather the 
imptession that the whole glory of the dynasty vanished with him. 
His uterine brother Tishya-nta^oka. son and daughter Mahendm 
and Ssnghamittii, son-in-law AgnibrahmS, and daughter's son Sum ana 
joined the Buddhist Order, Nothing hut the Buddhist religions 


1 Thi* 11 to di«*ri my arUsr Jnggflsrkn {loatm Culcaro. I. p. iis| »bcot thB 
rfcatltv er Miuvflkr <tna Awndbimittl. So, Hnychfludiiuri-. crittaiMm o„ tho poiat 
in hh pciliticftl Ititborf, p BStp &. 

^ p, 

3 ^,P, dav Iljy«n kur^to hi Jitoh Dbimtiviwdtoao 'Et„. 

i p, 405. 

a Picct. Oupti Inscriptltm, p. 2^ : E l. Vol, Vir, p, loa. 

'*** r- primitWo dtrellors of JTt. Tuipuly* rightly 
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edifices ^hicli lie Imd built and tbe memory ol otber pious deeds 
performed by him remained to keep bis name alive to posterity. ^ 

According to the Divydvedana legend^ Aioka was succeeded by bis 
grandson Sampadi, son of Kuijinta who was fomid unfi t for the throne. 
Sanipadi’s lineal successors were BTihaspati, Vt^^basena, Pushy a- 
dbarma and Pushyamitra.* * The last iidDg of the family who began 
his career as a reactionary in faronr of Brahmanism brought an end 
to bi rasa If and the Maury a dynasty by his ruthless act of vandalism 
directed to the destruction of the Buddhist viharas and stQpaa 
built and the killing of the Boddhlst monks and nnns entertained 
by Asoka. 

Jayaswal suggesEs that the Buddhist tradition of Pushy ami tr a 
is preserved also in the Mnlakalpa account of the hostile action 
of Gomln who is said to have destroyed “monasteries with relics’ 
and killed “monks of good conduct,”3 

The Buddhist tradition is misleading and inconclnslve. Pusbyamltra 
who, according to the PumisSS, was the founder of the n^xt dynasty, 
is represented as the last Maurya king and the lengths of the reign of 
Aioka’s snccesors are not given. 

Baychaudhuri's critical sununary of the history of Anoka's Alaurya 
succeBsoTs seeks to build up a cosmos out of a chaos. The Matsya 
Pnmija speaks of ten Mauryas whom it enumerates so clumsily as to 
make it uncertain whether by the number ten it meant ten or seven 
snccessors of Aioka. fiome versions of the VSyu Putiiiia definitely 
stand for nine succesaors, and try to reduce ten to the traditional 
number of nine Mauryae C nava llaurySl; ) by combining Bandhnj^lita 
and his son IndrapiilUa into one reign. The I'Syu and Brahimni;^ 
Puraiias speak of six successors who, together with tSe three first 
iVIauryas, make up the traditional total of nine The Paragas, 
moreover, mention 137 years ( sapta-triuiiach-ehhatam ) as the total 
length of the reign of the Mauryas, of all the nine Mauryas incladiog 
the first three, according to the fiyn and BrahmSiula Pumnas, and 


^ DkTflvmdl^iiAr p. 433 nimft babbawtl, icnM chmliaT^ttl- 

dhar inujUjikft-saha^rt ip prsti^li Tlvad Bbagnviiq|i{»1aliAfUkniiUL firlpjatA 

ilT&t tasy^ yWah 

* Ibid, p. 431 X Yi&li Pu ^bvAtni ri]t pngbUitu t&dJI 

^ JayiisinU. An Aiteient Hiitory, 13- 
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of the nine succesaors of A^oka.^ acoorilifig to some MSS. of the V%u, 
the position of the Mat^fVa being uncetrEain in thiB respect. ^ 

In the cireamstanceB one may ceaaoriably question the accumey 
of Baychaudbuti^s statement when be $ay&, "'The Matsya Piinlna 
giifea the following liat of Anoka's successors : DaSairatbai Sauiprati» 
Satadhau’^an and Bfihad^athB^^ inaamucb as their number, even, 
together wtth that of the first three Mauryaa^ does not come up to 
the given total of ten (daia Mauryiib). The lengths ot reigns 
suggested in the Matsya Puraiia m well as in some versions of the 
YajtJ do not^ when joined together, fit in with the traditional total 
length of 13T years. Better in this respect is the position of the 
Brahmanija PuKiiia as also of the Tayu, both of which give only 48 
years as the total length of the reign of Asoka's sis successors. 

The %^iehnu Puribm list of six successoi’s* Snya^ae^ * J.^a^arfttba, 
Sangata, S^alL^ka. Soma^aruian, S atadhanvan and B^ihadraiha^ niay 
be reconciled to a great extent, as suggested by 'Raychaudh^l■i^ with 
that in the^ Matey a, if Suya^as and Sangata of the one be identified 
with Kmjiila and Bamprati respectiii-iely of the other. Other names 
do not call for coEnnieDt as these are mete pa:Bsing shadow^s without 
any hietoticai ioiportanee so far. 

The immediate successors of A^ka was, according io the 
Divynvadutxa legend, his grandson Bainpadi (Bamprati), and not his 
son' Kuna!a, Knriiala-Tlvaia or Kujiita-DharnmvardlmDa whom Fa 
Hian distinctly mentions as the Vicotoy of GandhHm, According to 
the Divyiivadana narrative, too. Kunn^la was deputed as his fa therms 
Vice-regent to Taksba^ila, the headquarters of the pro vinca of 
Gandhilra. The Jaina author, Jinaprahhastri claims Samprati, son 
of Kugaia, as n great king who reigned in Patalipuira as an amiieroc 
of India and founded vituiraa for the Jaina Strainuuas 'even in non- 
Aryan oountries," 

llegardiog Kurtiiia and his immediate eueceesor or successor^i 
Raychaudhiiri observes: "Tradition ia not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Kuniila to the imperial throne. He le reputed to have 
been blind. His position was, therefore, probably like that of 
Dbiitamshtm of the Great Epic andt though nominally regarded as 


i Pdr^iler, op. cit., p, ^71. 

K Heatkn^d fti tht PufltaA. Rftjeltaudauri, op, cU,, p, 290 

^ See, iot tbe coenmantsi do tb* tmditivq of Sfiliftukm, S'atvibiu^iiutK and 
BfEhodrAtfaa, BayfhauJliiiri, op, dt., p. 303- 
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the sovereign, he was physiraliy unlit to carry on the work of 
government which was presumably enlnisted to his favourite son 
Satuprati) w'ho U described by .Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate imccesaor of A^ka Kuijab's son was Baudhupalita 
according to the.Viiyii pnrana, Saiapadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divvjivadsina and the Pntolipiitra''kalpa of Jinaprabhastirii and 
Vigataskika according to TSranatha- tither these princes were 
identical or they were brothers."^ 

In the Gargi Santhitii Salisiika is represented ns a wicked king 
who had to abdicate the throne in favour of his virtuous elder 
brother, Vijaya® . 

In deciding on the question of Atk>ka'6 successors, the flashes 
of light that mav be obtained from the ancient Indian luscrtptions 
are as follows : 

(i) The Queen’s Edict which was probably engraved during the 
second period of Anoka’s vigorona activity, 19th 21st year 
of abhishekft, mentions Tivala as his young son by his 
second queen Kalnvaki. 

(U) In P, bi. VII engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
ASoka speaks of the charities of his sons, 

(iii) AT. R, E. {Mysore copies), engraved probably in the SGLh 
year of abhisheka, speaks of. the Jiyapnira Viceroy of 
Suvaruagiri. 

tiv) S, R. E, It engraved probably in the 3*2nd year of abhisheka, 
speaks of three KuinSra Viceroys stationed at Tosali, Ujeni 
and Tftkasila respectively, 

(v) The Sfagiirjunl Htlbcave ineerlptiona record the three cave- 
dedications made by Daiiaratha to the Ajivik^ imiufiaiatety 
after bis consecration {anamtaliyani abUishitena). 

(vi) The form of BnThmi letters employed in Da^aratha s 
inscriptions indicates certain changes to account for which one 
must allow an . interval of lime, however short, between A,^oka 
and Da^arathfl. 

The qnestioa arises—what was the course of action followed by 
the four Viceroys immediately after Asoka s death, if they bad 
survived him as would seem most li kely ? _ 

1 Rayshsiidhurl, ep. flS,, Pi U9(M, 

a UAtoi, TSo Yosa, Piirtia Ijassnd <tl SWU’iite. Cakulta Ifcviow, Apr . IW5, 
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The cotiHicling traditions, Buddhist, J&tnft And BrahmanieAl, 
serve to juske confnston worse cdn founded instead of returtiing a 
satisfactory answer to this question> 

According to the NagSrjunl Hill^cave inscriptions, Da.%rathn was 
a duly anointed king. From the situation of the caves dedicated by 
him, ii is easy to infer that he was tlie sovereign of Mogadha, 
better of Auga-Magadha. 

Vincent Smith had strong reasons to believe that Sam praties 
dominions 'included Avantj and Western India/t But, as Eay- 
chaudhnri points oat, the Jain a writers represent him ‘as ruling over 
Butaliputra as well as Ujlayitirv- The tradition recorded by 
Jinaprabbasuri, how'sver, describes Satuprati as an emperor of India 
whose capital, like that of A^ka, w'ag FatalipuLta- The hypothesis 
that Ajoka was sncceeded by his two grandsons, Da^aratha and 
Bamprati, by the Heat in respect of hia eastern and by the second in 
that of his western dominions is ‘little more than a guess' even 
on Vincent Smith's frank admission,^ 

If at a future date the veil be properly lifted from the history of 
Awka's Successors, it will most probably be seen that no sooner had 
Aioka passed aw-ay, no sooner had his strong hand been withdrawn 
than bis four Viceroya asserted their independence, parcelling out his 
empire into as many as four, if uot more, separate principalities. 

y. Length of reign and last Jays The length of Anoka’s reign 
since his abbiiihekn, which is evident from his dated inscriptions, 
consists of 27 years, while the same consists of 37 yeao according to 
the Pali Chronicles and of 36 years according to the Puiuuaa, Adding 
to the later 37 the earlier four years during which he reigned aa an 
unanoiiited king since his accession according to the Pali tradition. 
We gel the total length of bis reign as comprising 41 years. 

It may be noted here that the Pali Chronicles and the PurSnas 
give tbs same length of reign, namely. -24 years, to Chandragnpta 
bat slightly differ as regards the length of reign of BinduaSra which. 
According to the former, is 28, and, according to the latter, 25 years. 
Cbrreoting the Ptirina figure 35 to 28 and adding up the lengths of 
the three first reigns we get the total of 89. This total being added 


1 fifl-rlj ot IciUb. 8rd. Kd.. p. to. 
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to tb# total length of 43 years of the reign of A.4oka'a ^ix auo^sesaora, 
yields the traditionai ForiiEja figiire of IBT yearn repregentmg thi^ 
duration of the Maurya d>nasty of Magadba. If eot one baa to 
discard the tradibioa of Asoka’s reign of four years as an unanointed 
king since his accession. This tradition may lie maintained if the 
duratioD of Bindiisara^s reign be accepletl as iJ5 years and that of 
A^ka's reign since coronation as "tti years, as soggested in the 
Puninas^ in which case the required figure of B9 years may be 
obtained by adding up 24, 25, 4 and W yeaia. 

The S. E. lii. I and S. It. E. TI represent the set of x4kika"a edicts 
which may be supposed to have been proi nutgated and engraved in 
the closing period of his reign. If he bad followed the quinquennial 
sternj the date of their promulgation cannot l>e earlier than the 
32nd year of his abhiabeka. 

S. B- K. I is addressed to the city-judiciaries of Tosali and HainUpa. 
In it, they are taken to task for their failure in fnby grasping the 
meaning and spirit of bis lustmctious to them. They are urged not 
to cause oppression to his subjects by sudden arrest and coercion as 
well as summary trial. In it, he proposes to sand forth avary five 
years the Mahiiiuatras under him on tours nf inspection so as to check 
the miscarriage of justice. Here he modiliiiH his quinquemikl 
system and insists that the Kuimra Viceroys at To^li, Ujeni and 
Takasils should send forth on touts wlthio every three years similar 
officials under them for the very same purpose. 

Thua this edict goes to suggest that highhandedness and arbitrary 
action of the City-judiciaries, particularly in the outlying provinces* 
i^rved to cauae annoyance to the people. 

Similarly S-B,E. II, which is addressed to the Vicetoy-m-Counoil 
at Tosali and the MabTuniltras who were Boy a I Commist^ionent at 
SamJIpiiH presupposes hostile attitude and action of ^ine of the 
^frontagers" in violation of the terms of treaty or alliance. MTiilat ha 
wanted to assure them of his best intentions and friend I inesSi be did 
not omit to mention that he would tolerate them as long tL% their 
hostilities had not exceeded the limit of bis patience. 

The state of things as portrayed in these two edicts ia faithfully 
represented in the Divyrlvodiina legend which, while giving an account 
of the last days of ASoka, relates that the highhandedness and 
arbitrary action on the part of the officers-in charge caused the 
citi^ensof the Uttarapatha to revolt ( vimddha ). On the arrival of 
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The problem of idaati6cftticm of the KumSea Viceroy of Gandhira 
may thus be solved by the legend of Kansla-Dharmavardhana, An 
regards the remaioing two, we have still to grope in the dark, no light 
coming from traditioTis- And to add to the -diAlculty, the forwarding 
note of the Mysore copies of M. R, E. introduces ns to an Aryaptitra 
who was obviously fnnctiuning at the time as Viceroy at Suvarnagid 
He was certainly a brothac or son' of ASoka. This is also a problem 
on which no further light can be thrown from any source. 

The giving away of the whole ol the vast earth f kingdom, empire ) 
extending as far as to the seas and oceans with all its treasures by 
Asoka in the name of I'eligion and culture and their propounders and 
promulgators was but a formal affair with several ancient kings of 
India who aspired to gain renown and popularity in this wnrld. 

All that i a.possible to believe is that AAoka virtually retired from 
active work of administration at his ripe old age, handing over its 
charge to the heir-apparent and ministers who might in the meantime 
have formed a conspiracy to upset the methods and policies initiated 
and followed by him. 

iO. Reign proper: The most vigorous period of Asoka'^s reign 
coilmienced with the conquest of Kalinga in the 8th year of bis 
abhisheka and ended with the proranlgatiou of the two Separate Rock 
Edicts probably in the 33nd year. The notable incidents of his reign, 
as far aa these may be gathered from the inscriptions and legends, 
have been separately tabulated. They give rise to several problems 
which have been dealt with by previous scholars. A few select 
problems are left to be discussed in the following chapters in 
connection with A^oka and his inscnptioiia. 




CHAPTER in 

EMPIRE 


By his full title, Priyadasi LijS Mo^adhe^ AjokR paF^sed, we saw, 
as the ""King of Magadha and Emperoi' of JambndvTpa-” The word 
by which he himself denoted the whole of his royal domain is vijita 
( E. E, II, R. E. Tit. R* E. XIV ), >Hjaya ( R, E. XIV ), dtja-vishaya 
(R. E, XlIHi or piitba¥) (R. E, V), The word vijita or vijaya ^ 
implies that the royal realm vrhicb he held was held as though by the 
right of conquest* In R. E, XIV, his vijtla ia described as a vast or 
extensive one ( mahaUke* mahaHite \ The large ejctanaion of hia 
empire may ho deduced from the very word puthavl ( p^itbiv!, earth ) 
which ia otytuologically defined as That which csrtends/ ^ The 
expressionsK mahapathavi {Digha, II, p. prithivi (Artha.^tra IX) 

chatnranta rnahi (ArtbaSstra, I'G) ^ mahaptithi^'I, auaEnudrii pi ithivTt 
saumdrapaTyanta mahiTpritbivi ( Divy. and asamndril k^hiti ( Raghu- 
vam^ ) are all meant to signify Jariibndvipa. The Bnddtiist legends 
extol A^ka as the sole monarch or supreme lord of JainbndvTpa. 
A5oka himself in his M. R. E,^ records with pride that he was able to 
commingle the gods and men in Jambndvipfk 

In R. E. 1I> on the other hand, bis own vijita is distingutsbed 
from the pratyantas or contiguously situated bordering territories of 
"the Frontagers^ ( Xntss ). In S. R, E. II, the Xntas are characterised 
as "unconqtiered borderers^ or ^independent frontagera* ( Aqitdnani 
avijitauarn \ The pratyantss represented^ neverthelefis^ the tetTitories 
of the Antoa to which his Dntas ( "envoys^ or 'emissaries' ) had their 
access and w^here they were sent on certain definite misaions. There 
were coirntries or territories even beyond them, w'hich were not 
visited by his Dntas (Tatra dnta Uevanapriyasa na yaniti—R. E. 
Xlfl b It Is. then, evident from A^ka^s own statements that his 
vijita was eircumscribed by the bordering territories of the indepen¬ 
dent but friendly ^Froniagers\ 

Even within his own empire, we are lo discriminate the iKirtion 
which was at first entirely under bk direct rule and subsequently 
under the direct mle of himself and his Viceroys, from that which 

1 Of. ftup&vktB-vijftFa-ishAlw (suprairirbi-vijjiTKHshAltrii I iu Ibir 
InsfL-f., aari the jnMiiptSM at Kte'art, 

^ ^Trmlbaifi vliUlTam vAti/' ' ‘Pilt!iAfsa-tS p*|lui73/' 
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was occupietl bj' the B»ui*mdf(wn(lent tribal territocit^ or alates 
( R. E- Xni )► Thna his domain proper was further circnmMribetl 
by the snrroundmg seini'S tide pendent tribal territories of which two 
typical lists are supplied in R. E. V and R. E. XIll. 

1. Extent of Domain proper : It cannot be alHctly maintained 
that ASoka’s Rook inscriptioDs indicate the broad outline of hia 
empire i these together with some of his Minor Rock and Pillar 
inscriptions give ns but a broad ontline of bis domain proper. In other 
w'ords, his empire was far wider than his vijita in the restricted sense 
of the term, and if vre take into onr consideration the independent but 
friendly territories of the Frontagers •- the sphere of his moral and 
cultural influence was not only as wide as Jambudvlpa but wider' 
even than it to include-in it certain parts of the three other Continents 
then known to the Indians, nay, gradually all of them in 
their entirety, as was expected by him when he viewed the world 
from the angle of a visionary (R. E, XIII). Afoka’s grandson 
and successor Samprati came to be claimed in the Jaina tradition 
to have been the ‘Lord of BhSrata with ite three divisions 
(trikbanda-Bharatadblpati ). 

Thinking, more or less, on the lines suggested by Professor 1>. R 
Bhandarkar, one may take it that by the Rgck inscriptions was 
indicated the outline of his domain proper, by the Minor Rcxik 
inscriptions was demarcated his domain proper from the semi- 
independent tribai States situate within it, and by the Pillar mecrip- 
tions the places personally visited by him in course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The extent of Aioka^s domain proper, os outlined by his inscrip¬ 
tions, ® may be defined as follows : 

In the south east it included the newly created province of 
Kalinga ( i. e„ Orissa). and extended as far as the western shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. In the south, it extended below the Krishjr^fi and the 
Tungabhadrii to include the sculhernmost porvince with its bead- 
quarters at Suvonjagiri. lu the west it included the countries of 
SQ^paranta and Smriishtra as well as the Western province of 
Avantl, and extended as far as the eastern shore of the Arabian sea. 
In the north-west, it included the province of Uttaripatha or Gand- 
hara, and extended at least as far north as Peshawar and Ahbolabad, 


I vivtdb&UrtluittjitpaelJ{t)av'*^h9^3d,'VisvtibhlraRted., p.69, 

3 SwIoestEpn In 11. 
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on two sldfes of till? ludii^, west aciil east. lu tlie tiorth, 
it extonded a$ fat as the Kepale^ Taiai and the districit^ of Dehta 
Ihia and Champaran, 

Aa regards its extenaioa in Bengal and the Pali Chronicles 

anti Sanianta'p^dikjl include in A^oka'a domain proper the port of 
Tilincaiipti- In the Pali Chronicles and Fa Hiao'a Po-kwo-ki. 
Tjimralipti is correctly discribed as the sea-port ( in Lower Bengal) 
which WHS reachable from Pataliputra hy a boat "following down the 
liver Ganges in an eaaleiiy direction^ and from wbidi the sea going 
veasels carried their passengers to Ceybn'. i and by iiuplication^ 
to other sea-portei The Pali tradition sp^ks also of a, land-route by 
which Mdk^ arrived In one week's time at Litmtilipti from Putaliputra 
across the Vindbya forest ( Vifljhutaviti) aticbcha ). 3 

Baychaudhuri bases his argument in favour of the i□elusion of 
Bengal m and the exclusion of Assam [roin A-^oka^'s domain on the 
authority of aertaiu Gct?ek wrders headed by Curtins, the DivvavarEna 
and Hwen Tbsang's Si-vTi-ki. “We learn I'rom the CEossical writers'*> 
isOya he* I he country of Gangoridae, j r.* Bengal, formed a part 

of the dominions of the king of the Pmsti^ IVfagadha, as earlv as 
the time of Agtammes, L c*, the last Nanda king. .A passage of Pliny 
clearly suggests that the ^PalibothrP^ L e*, the nilers of PatmUputrap 
dutninated the whole tract along the Ganges. That the Magadhon 
kings retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time of A^oka is 
proved by the testimony of the Divyiivadiina, and of Hiouen Tisang 
who saw stiipas of that monibrch near Taiiiralipti and Karua^juvarna 
( in West Bengal )* in Samatata ( in East Bengal ? tks well as in 
Pivjtlravardhana { in North Bengal l Knmarupa ( Assam 1 seems to 
have lain outside the empire* The Chinese pilgrini saw" no montmient 
of Awka in that country/' ^ 

The extension of Avoka^s empire m Bengal thus made out may be ■ 
iruo to fact. But in the absence of any inscription of A^oka throwing 
light on the [loint the evidences cited and relied upon niufit be treated 
all a$ presmijptive in nature and inconcluaive in effeet. Hiiven Thaong 
was an eye-witneos to the existence of four st^lpos built by A^ka 
near the chief toAvn of each of the four dtvisions of Bengal Fa Hian. 
too* stayed for ct long time at TrTmnilipti but be had to say nothtug 


1 XIXh i : Batl, Budaiiiiit UMOedfl, I, p. Ixxi. 

2 Ibsa, XLX.6, 

a Bavclau^ hu rL op. e it ., p, 2 fiG, 
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fibont any zuoniiinent of A^oka to bo seon tiiere. Tlso^ tha iastimoiiy 
of the later Chinese pilgrim lacks eoiroboratioTi from the itinerary 
of the earl Ear visitor. 

The DivyavatJum mentions riiimJi'avardhana in connection \vitli 
nn impossible epi&cMle of ruthlesa [persecution of the |4ir|frauthas 
(confounded with the Ajlvikas ) by Anoka's order, which was is™wi 
forthwith to avenge an in stilt meted out by them to an image of 
Buddha. The exisl-ence or worship of a Buddha-image in Anoka's 
time is yet to be proved. The cmtl pei^secntion of the Nirgranthas 
and Ajivikas attributfsl to j-Vioka ^ was against the spirit of the 
^faurya emperor and the geuerat trend of his edicts hntl inscriptions. 
The only relic of the Maurya time hitherto discovered at Pmulmnagara 
is tlie small Brahmt ioMiiription frotn MahiiBtbiLn in the district of 
Bogru serving as it did to carry from the town of Pnnilra paddy and 
small coins to the settlement of the Sbadvargikas. An additional 
isupport to the theory of inclusion of Fuin^vardhana might Ise sought 
from the Divyilvadnna definitiorL of the Middle Country. 

As defined in tlie Pali Viiiaya Pit&ka (I, p. 197)^ *'it estended in the 
east to the town of Kajaogala, beyond which was Afahilsiila j on the 
south-eastt to the river SfllalavaU ^ The DivyavadFma { p. 21 f. j 
on the other hftnd, '"^extends the eastern boundary to include 
Pondravardbana, roughly identical with ;Norih Bengal.” Pnjjt^- 
vardhana was indeed thri first division of Bengal which lay eoutlguous 
to Kujangala as borne outJjy the itinerary of Hweu Tbsaug ^ and the 
MahTibbumta description of Bbitua^s digvijaya in Eastern India. ^ 

Cnrtiufi and other Greek writers describe indeed A grammes the 
Magadlmn couteinl^iQrary of Alexander as ‘*king of the Gangaridsi- 
and the P^asii^^ ^ What did the Greek writers themselves understand 
by the two terms, Prasii and Gojigaridfli ? 

I DfTyfl’Smdanftn p. #3^* - 

a Alio JatilE*, 1, rp- 3rsi.I(ila«kflirti, Dictiono^ry, Tl, p. ■(lU, Am f 

mAictftiOp ihti custom UrUilfilliy of tha Eaddhlst MSdlliLCid ojt doAllod ia Patl 
was %Q all inUztti jind parp^»» tdfjntWl vsWh thaE; tbe prOTSticti 

<q| 

3 llaialAiwki^ra. upr cit., 11. p. 4lD ; C- lailla api U^crilca^ p. 21. 

4 Beol, Buiiajiifct Beecij^*, IJ, p. ^^4 \ "Gaing $Tvm thw ( of KftjAlap.iUa) 

iLnj eroding febe 41 Em atout COO li ( lOO miles > Wft eotflE to tli^ 

kingdom ol.^.Ftip ^ ravatdli&Qa. *' 

£ Ma^a^aaratak Sabha^Di^ija^Apan^, 30.21. 

IS McGocdle, Invagim of India by AlCKandfr. np. 231, 2Sl. 
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Accorditj" to SohawnbiJuk+ Ihv Greek word Praaii “bearji (i very 
cloee resemblance to the Indiim word Prichyas ( t. f * Mwollers in tbo 
Ea&t^)/' III the Tndika of Mega^thene^ the Pmsii dre deacribeJ 
'*^u Indian people,"" the moat di^tingnishad peoplu in all India in 
whose country is situated the city cdlled PatiboUira ii,e.^ Patalipatra) ^ . 
To the sam^ oSbot it is stated in Fragment XXVI1, '^tlie gtieatest 
city in India is that which is called Palimbothra, in the dominions 
of the Prasians,"' 

The Aitareya Brahmarja distioguisheB the Prachyas from LJre 
Ditbshiuaiyas, Pratichyas, Udichyas, and Mndhyanias, and deGne^ 
them as the Eastern peoples who were ^anointed for everlordahip". 
It suggests that they wefe the rnhng peoples who lived to the east 
f>r the terrUories of the Kurus, the Panchcilas^ the Vaeas and the 
UAinaras. The Ktiois and the rest wci-e the typical Midlanders 
^ ( Madhyamas ) ^ . 

If we take the name PnTchyas in the Aitareya Brnliruaiia and CSreat 
Epic sense^ the Prasii of the Greek writers must be treated as the 
Eastern peoples of India identical with the Gangaridai or Gangaridii, 
But this equation ia not maintainable in view of the fact that 
Megasthenes definitely repreaenta the Prasians aa the ruling people 
of Palibothra, z*. r « the capital of Magadlia. fri;uii which circumstance 
they were also known by thi* name of Palibothris, f e., Pii^liputrians, ^ 

MegaBtheiiefi introduces the Gangaridai in couiiecldion with the 
Ganges ay stem of rivers and the Ganges^ courst^, both of which he 
correctly described, fn one passage he ssyfi, "'Now'this river,'ivhicb 
at its BooTce ia 30 stadia hmad, Hows from north to sontfi, and empties 
its waters into the ocean forming the eastern iKiundaiy of the 

1 MnCrindJis^ ^DClont liulti.. pp^, SSFp 6^* 

2 Altftreya Br,, VIll. 14 ; pra^lijjim dia'i 

PfltibyiliiSm rA;inab to KbLi^hlchriinto. AciH^rdiiig Lo 

tbb?iriibibha«ta, t«> i SaWiA-DEfrifSiftriipmrvm, w. 1. ff- b the Eait^m rowotriii;. wore 
ihw whlck Iiy to the oust at Kufa'Feashftle 
naychitidlidd, 4|p. olt~. p. 134- 

a itiiCrindhj, Aiid€mt lodiji, Fmgm. LVL B of SliagMiheDM, r Thij \cd 

Gearril Caaniii«h^ (AaoJoat \ to that only 

Grtflk tontl of Palai’ft* er whinh U act •cfioil Add Wl-11-knowii wBtpe of 

0[ which Pelihothn wiA tho cat*ital. U obtaiqed LhLa DAcua trom ttiO 

A or BafM whioh atilt ^rew* M tuiutjAnUr in the pr^HrJnas na in tho 

titdB ot HSwen tho peopla Phurntsli. whLch li an MlfDost 

luraet tFAn&ftript ot the Indiio cacnn PiridyA. The Fnajpafcea n* AelJiiti le only the 
derlvAtlTe rrom PalSiakA^ 
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Gan^aridai^ a natioTi which pos^^saes a vast lorcti of th^- largest 
nizeti anirndlaJ^ ^ 

In another passagef he obiserveB : flo^vA out iivitb a gentle 

cum hl^ being at Lhe narrowe^it eight miles and on the average a 
btmdred Btndia, In bread th| and never of leas depth than twentj" 
paces ( one hundred feet) in the final part of its course, n^'Liich ib 
through the country of the GangaiidcA 

He clearly dclincs the Gangfijidcs as a people who lived ‘in the 
farthest off part^ and whose king ijossesaed ^1000 horse^ 700 elephants^ 
and GOjOOO foot in apparatus of war.' They are distingiiiahod from a 
very powerful imtion who occupied an extremely populous island in 
the Ganges^ and whose king kept ‘^nnder arms SOtOfl foot and 
4U00 horflt?;a 

From Pliny's account of the l^alilKithfii it appears that the 
tiangaridai represented all peoples who lived along the whole extent 
of the Gaugeis* course, while, in one context at any rate^ Megasthenes 
aooins to make *the GangaridcH a branch of Kalingo* ► tji^n^aridum 
CaUngarnm Pliny, too, '"mentions the ifacco-Calingae and 

Clatf^uridis-Calinf^ae as separate i^eoples from the Calingae,"*^* "'The 
tribes callefl Calingae”, saya Megastbone^p *‘are nearest the sea, and 
higher up are the Nandei, and the MaiJi in whose country h 
Mount IIalius* the bomidary of all that district being the Ganges/' 
From this MeCrindle concludes that ^fche Gangaridae or Gangarides 
occupied the region corresponding roughly with that now called 
Low er Bengal and consisted of various mdigenona tribes, which in 
course of time became mote or less Aryanieed."^ 

The Allahabad stone^piUat inscription of Samudragnpta leads ns 
to think that probably the task of subduing such efiAtern frontier 
countries as Samatflta (East Bengal), Pavaka and KHmordpa CAssam) 
was left to him to accompli ah. The Great Epic account of Bblma's 
military expedition in the eastern region envisages the conquest of 
the whole of Bengal and Assam and agrees in ail important respects 
with Hwen ThBang's travels, The Mahibharata account may not, 
therefore* speak of an earlier state of things. But from this account 

1 /W. p. 31 Fm^EU. 1. 

a im. p. IfiO. Frmgni. LVL B. 
a Ibid, p. ICO. 1.VL B. 

4 IbisL 11^7. 

a CdttuiQj^li Am, Andent G4»grmpfa7, p. 
a MeCrindk, dp. dt., ISa 
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anti Hwen Thsang^a it ma^y be jnlerred that the Uasgaritla^ 

aa a {leople alUeil to the Calingae no other than the dwellers of 
Taiiinilipta and Suhoia, in ^hort» of the modem district ot Midnaportv 
Tlie iuclurion ol this part of Bengal in A-^oka^s domain proper ib 
B iiggeated^ as we saw, by the Pali tradition^ As for other parts of 
Bengal, includipg the district of Piimea on the river Kaii^ikTi now 
inclnded in the province of Behfirj it is not i in possible that those 
adjoining the MiiUUe Country came within A-4oka*s domain prf^pert 
aithongh we must w^ait for a more positive evidence to eslabbah it, 

2, Extent of Empire :—Aioka's earthly empire coitstfited of his 
domain proper and the semi*iiidep€!ndcnt tribal territories (3i-E, V. 
RE, XlIlL On the norths iii was bomitled hy the Himalayan range. 
On the soutti, it abutted on the independent but friendly territories of 
the Chotas, the P^^mJlya^i, the Safciyapntms, the Keralaputraa^ and the 
Tamraparnyas (K.E, n,Tt,E+XIll)* On the east^ it extended as far 
as to the Bay of Bengal, at least after the annexation of Klinga. 
On the west, it extended as far as to the Arabian sea^ And on the 
nortih”W'est, it bijrdered on the independent hut friendly Asiatic 
territory^ of Antiyoka l Antioehus 11 Tbeos, king of %\eaterti Asia 
and Syria }. 

'' Alexander uideeJi," ^ys Arrian/'came and overthrew all in war, 
all whom lie at tacked i and would even have cofujnered the whole 
w'urUl had bis army been willing to follow him. On the other band, 
a sense of justice* they say^j prex^eiited any Indian king from atieiiipt- 
ing conquest beyond the limits of India-''^ Accord Lag to Ifegaathetics, 
the western side of India was bounded by the river Indya.^ l^ut 
since the treaty following the Beleukidati w'ar with Cbandragupta 
the Maury a empire extendt'd not only lieyond the Indus but also 
beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges to include in it the four 
former Greek satrapies of "the ParopaniBadni, Aria, and Arachofiiap 
the capitals of which were respectively Kabul Herat, and Klndnbar, 
and also Gedmsia, the modem Belochistan." in f^hert. the whole of 
Betoebistan and Eastern Afghanistan, 

Pliny rightly ob^rves :''Many writer^ however, do not give the 
river Indus as the western boundary of India* but Lnclude within it 
four satrapies — making the river CophesS its furthest limit* though 
others prefer to csouaider all tb efie belonging to the Arij. Man y 

1 

S thU. pp. 47 !- 

a jV, Kl^jnl, ef, a.* V, PP aao ; MoCctudle Ancmt ladw^ p, IW* 
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writeirtg further iiiclude in India even tU© city of Nyea and Mcmnt 
Memfi...,* *.They include al^o the A^takani^ in whose country the 
vine grows abundant 

As regards tho geogcapUical extension of Sharatavm'sba ot India 
pfoperT there IB faatdty any tuateri at difference to he noticed iiet’fteen 
the foreigra and native acoomits. * 

According to Eratosthenes and llcga&thenes, for instance, India 
is bounded on the eastern side, right towards the south, hy the gieat 
ocean its northern frontier is fanned by thv Kaukasiij?=i tHtmalttyan) 
range as far as the junction ot that range with Taurus s and the 
boundarv towards the west and the north west, as far jis the great 
ocean» is formed by the river Indtis."^ 

To the same effect la the descriptiota of Diodornsi according to 
whom *Tndia, which is in shape quadrilateral,* has its eastern as well 
as western aide bounded by the great sea, but on the uorthern side 
it is divided by Mount Hemodos (HimEidri) from that pari of Sfcythia 
which is inhabited by those Skythiaos who an; called the Bakai, 
while the fourth or western aide is bounded by the river called 
the Induii,"'^ 

As described iy Hweri Thsaog, *^Tlie countries embraced under 
the term of India (In-tu, anciently called Sbiti-tu, Hion-tan ) are 
generally spoken of as the Eve Indies* In circuit this countrv is 
about 90*000 Si 115,000 ifitles); on three sides it is bordered by the 
great sea : on the north, it hacked by. the Snowy Mountains. The 
north part is broad t the southern part is narrow* ^ 

The Miirkandeya Parana describee India as a typical peniiiaula 
w iLh the great sea on the south, west and east, and the Himalaya on 

I SaJMfl ■» AffiJfctatiJlje, AaiftfeaBi, AfiSftkftftat, AepaumTii, Aipftgdune, SJ(* 
A^'fngtslth, As,*viVMk, inm which lha modflfn nmma ATgah mar ^^rlvocl. 

3 McCrindk, lunknl Intdln, p. ICO. 

3 Ihid.T^ 43. 

* Tins tdEi of Ikn qur^arklALfirtJl i* dcHveil itam lb& ludiati ifvord 

cLuUBniiita. thta dAftl not. bdw^jver, tfoable c*- In th* Ottai Epic ika lopo- 

(rtipbicail BhapD o* Indb li lilccncd to fih>E at 'i bovr cl which the tU\ng 

bdinff puh^ by IhiS hfliiiS fociM wi DhuniuhML* Hwcni Thnainfl rcpfCSAinti 

h fi^nrfltiTAlr hr the etmpH of A hull'moon. lu tEie: Puli MabAgOTlndii 
tko topoirapbicul cwitlbs tii India in n?prwntc l by tl^c sliipa itl m hullook-mrt 
with ifefl hwo E&wifdj thfl *ou 111 ( ultimni , dahkbi fteu* ukiianiuklLaui }. 

K. C. Iaw+ op. c3t., p- 

s MoCriudlf, Anoaont Tadia, p^ 

> Beni, Boddhlit ftocorda. U p. 70. 
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the north, ^ and gives it a length of 1*000 yojftnas from south 
to north. ^ 

The name Bh&tata\at6ha is not employed by the Buddhists 
to denote Indiatheir familiar term is Jainbadviiia. This Jambu- 
dvipa may, for all practical purposes, be treated as India proper phta 
the inhabited tracts iu the Himalayan region extending as far 
north as the Altyn range, if not still rnrther np, as far west as 
the Hindiikiiflh ■ range, and as far east as the Namltlu monnta^tnis. 
Jambudvlpa, as defined in Buddlikt literature, is the southern 
subcontinent of the mainland of Asia, situated to the south oi Mount 
Sninera and lietween th^ two subcontinents of Aparagoynna and 
Panravideba. situated respectively to the west and east of the same 
mount. It excludes the eight upadvTpas or adjoining i.sliuids of 
Bharatovarsha, Tamraparna (Ceylon) included. 

Ak^ka^s empire was nob co-extensive with either BhSratavarsha 
or Buddhist JambudvTpa in so far as it excluded from it the indepen^ 
dent territories of the Antas in the soulb; it was wider than both 
in so far as it included within it the four Greek satrapies m 
Af-^hanistan and Relivchistan. -As regards its extension towards the 
north bevond the Himalayas, it is atill a disputed question, and it 
largely depends, as we shall see further on, on the detemunation of 
the temtories of the NSbha-lines of ruling tribes. 

Jules Bloch is said so have once casnalty remarked that the 
inscriptions of Aioka afford data for the first linguistic survey of 
India. But one may go even further and aay that they afford data 
also for the first geographical surrey of India. Accordingly, in 
eoniiection with Aioka's empire, we may examine witli P«>«t 
the nature of the light these records throw on the traditional 


divisions of India.. 

Though the dellnitiou varies with different authorities, the geo¬ 
graphical divisions of India am generally enumerated as five rw., the 

Ea.-Jterii ( Pruohya, PQrvSnta, POrvudeta ) ; the Southern ( Dakshina, 
Dakahinapatha. Diikshi.iatya ): the AVestern ( Praticbya. 
Poiebiiddeia ) ; the Korthem. better the North'AVestern ( Urddbva. 
Hdichya, Uttampatha) I aud_t^ Middle ( Madhyama, Madhyg desa. 

puntina elm miihodE&dhiH 


1 Mtrtapit>ya Purtpa, Cb. Dttablpapamlo «}■» 

BlEaihviAt ultaiflnl?)-*. 

a Ci- Viahun Puiip*. H. Ch. 3. Yojsnanaiji aahasran 
daVshinot^ifit. 


til dvlpe 'yntA 
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Antarvedi). The Murlcai^sya Pui'ana adds two more divisions to 
the 'ti^nal List of hvei namely, the Viiidhyan Vtudbyapyisfatba) 
and the Motmtainona ( ParvatSirayj). Pali literature, too, sptaka 
of a sixth dtvtaioti hut teniui it the Himalaynn (Heioavata, 
Himavnnta’padesa ). 

The Eastern division was rapreaeuted, accordiD^ to the Aitareya 
Brnhmaiia, VIII, 14, by the rulers who were anointed for overJoi'd" 
ship (saiuifiijyaja ) and passed accordingly as Overlords i SamnTt ); the 
southoi'n division by those of the Sat vat race who were anointed for 
military regime ( bhaujy.iyal and passed accordingly as Military 
Chiefs ( Bhojaa ) ; the Weatem division by those of the southern and 
western peoples { nicbynnilni, aplichyilmim ) who were anoinled for 
self-rule t svaRijyiiya 1 and passed as tjelf-mlera ( SvarSt 'i ; ilie Nothem 
division by the ruling tJtoples like the Trans-HimabyiLn Kuitib and 
iradi'as w’ho were anointed for sovereignty ( vaiT!i]'yiiya > and i^asised 
accordingly as Sovereigns t VirSt ) ; and the Middle division bv the 
ruling [leoples ]ike the Kurus, the PaScbiJlas. the Va.%B and the 
T^slnaras who were anointed for kingship { rajyilya I and passed 
accordiogly as Kings { Hdjd ). i 

(a> As to Middle division ’ The scope of the Jliddle division 
WHS gradually widened. Bodhayana placed it between the place of 
disapiieoi'ance of the .Sarasvatl ( i. e., Vina^ana ) on the weat and the 
Black Forest ( Kalakavana ) on the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the ParipStra f Pilriy-itni J iiioiintains oa the 
south ^ Mann's Middle Country ia placed between the Hinmlayas and 
theA'indhya range and taken to extend from Vio aim a as far east as 
PrayiTga (Allahabad k 5 Rojasekhara estands it further east to 
include Benares. * The Gopatija Briihma^a includes m it not only' 
Knsl and Ko,ialft but also Anga and Magadha* 5 The Pali definition 
extends it still further east to include the country of KaJaDgala 
which is the modern district of Santal Pftrgana.s, 6 while oltimately 
in the Ifivyavadiina definition it incInJes even Pujidmvardhana or 
North Bengal. 


1 AitJtPf.m ErthjDBTi.v Vni 1+ : R»ri"l«udiiuri. sji. ciL, p, 133 f. 

2 B<>dlA,ifmiia. Blinrmjif.iitrm. L I. 25. 

S M^nn, tl. 91, 

4 KAvjMHiJitiamwi, p, 03 i B. C. Law. Lidiji A* L^ewrlfcol p, le. 

5 Goj^tha Hr. II. 0 ; RajishtudhsiH^ cp. 6*. 

fi, 7 Malalawke™. UktSoaitf, II. p. 419 j., B. C, iwiiLi a. I)ii««nb«d. p. ig j. 
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Aa defined in Pali, the oast«rn frontier of tbo Middle Country lay 
to the east of MahoMla beyond the townahip of Kajangab. It was 
bounded on the south-ieiist by the river called Sabbvatl. on the south 
by the town of S etokarnika i which was probably the place of origin of 
the Slitakarnb, on the west by the Brahman village of SthQna^ and on 
the north by the Uaimdhvaja mountain near Kankhal.^ 

The co^ontri^ of Kuru and Paiichitb, Aoga and Magadha, Kafi 
Kosala, Sitlvn and Matsyn, Vasa and Uilnara were contained in the 
Middle Country, accarding'to the Gypatha Brubmaria. Thu Pali list 
Includes also the countries of Vi/iji and Malla, Chedi and ^^alsa, and 
associates J^ymsena with Matsya instead of SsJva. 

It may, upon the whole, be premised that the Middle Country as 
known to the early Buddhiats” coveted that middle part of Northern 
India which iftTis watered by the entire Ganges syatem of rivers^ to 
the exclusion o# those which now flow through Bengal, 

This division is outlined on the north by Aikika’s Eock Edicts at 
Kftlai (Dahca Dau), Minor Pillar iuscriptions at Luinbiul and 
Nigliva {Nepalese Tarai) aud pi I bra and Pillar Edicts at Lauriya 
Nandangarh and R™piirva (Chumparaii district), on the east by hia 
Pillar inscription and palace at KumruhSr, Patna, on the eoutb by 
his Minor Rock inscription at Sahasriini (ShShbiid district, Behir), 
and on the south-w'est and Best by his pillar at Saiukiifiya, Schiam 
pillar inscriptions at SafiehT and Kosiiiu, Minor Rock inscription at 
Bairiit, Pillar inecriptiona at MTrSth aud Topra, ami Eock Edicts at 
Kaisi, It was wholly included in bis domain proper and empire. 

(b) As to Vittdhyan division ; The northern boundary of the 
Southern division was gradually ptished further and further south 
from the Ganges to the Piiriyiitra and Vindhya mountains, to the 
Nariuadii and the upper GoddvarT. Raja^ekhara places it to the 
south of Mihishmati, once the capital of Avauti and now identified 
with Mandhfltii on the Nariuadii. While eommebtijig on Hvren 
Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham takes Southern India to denote 

1 MjiliLuclicri ii thi] first sabolur tu correct th» caino trom fi«takacnita to 

SaUkii:[i^t:S, Soe Wctlensry, n, p. tio, 

2 Rnycliaudiiutj, bji, Ei t., p. 05, 

3 In conuminting On Uwod 11111115*** fiva tnililB, Cutininslmiu ( AoaJeoi Cto. 
&*pb.y et India ) tnlME Cotitnl India to Wsmpriso tlio w^o gj GiuibiUo 
prorinew Imm Thlnaswar to the lend o( tic Ddtn, nnd froim tbs Himilaysj 
to tbe liuiks oT the Ksminda 
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‘the whole of the peoinsula from N'asik on the west and Gan jam on 
the east, mdudmg the modern districts of Berar ftnd Tetingana.’ 

As I hare sought to maintain,^ Dakshinnpatlm was at lirst the 
name of a trade-route, the Southern High Hoad, which extended from 
Ttajag{-iba, the old capital of Magadha, to Praiishthitna (modem 
Paitbiin) opposite NSsik on the right bank of the upper Godavsxl, 
not far from its eonrce. Its extension may be divided into two 
stages, as pointed out by Bhys Davids, pis., (i) ^orth to south¬ 
west, from fimvaatl to Pratishtbana ; and (ii) North to South-east, 
from St^vasti to Eajagitba. The main stopping places between 
^mvastl and Pratishtbana, beginning from the north, w'ere Saketa, 
Kau^mbi, Vanasa (otherwise called Tumbavana or Vana-litjiTastT), 
Vidi^, Gooarda (afterwards called Godhiipufa), Dj]'ayini (the later 
capital of Avanti), and Mahishmatl ( the earlier capital of Avantl ). 
And the principal stopping places between Rajagriha and fjravastl, 
beginning from aooth-east, were Niilanda, Pataiiputra, Vai^SlT, 
Bhnndagrivma, Uastignima, Pavil, Kusinara, Kapilavostn, and 
Svetavya.5 By the expressions, Pataliputralj Dakahiruipathe and 
Avantl-Dakkbinnpathe, one should understand either ‘PStaliputra and 
Avantl on the Sothern Hoad' or ‘Pataliputra and Avanti in 
Dakshinapatha,’ In the latter case, we may presume that Dakehnjd- 
patba as the Southern Rood lent its name to the countries below the 
Ganges and above the Godiivarl across which it lay.3 When the 
name DabohLnSpatha or DikshinStya came to be applied to Southern 
India below the PSrijTitrft and A’lndhya mountains or below the 
Narmada and Mahauadi, it simply meant the Deccan peninsula to 
which the Southern, batter South-western, Road ultimately led. 

The Murkandeya Putiina characteristically suggests a Vindhya- 
pfishtha or Yindhyon division in between the Middle and Eastern 
divisions on the north and the Southern division on the eonth, and 
locates it to the east of the 'Western division. Its southern boundary is 
roughly the Narmada on the west, the Mabanadi on the east, and the 
Vindhya range in the middle. The Pumna locates in it such typical 
peoples with their territories as the Uttaraanias,-* DaSarrias, Ehojas, 

1 Old BrlHiml Itucnplicoii iu the UdayaBiri juad KhurdoBlri Catcs, JiftitiH, 

St BpdiihiaB Iddia, p, 105. 

3 Etennow n poflbq of Cctlmt InJi. to the notth dE this Vtodh™ rangfl ta 
JiDOi^ M Decc^EL 

4 Etidointlf tlifl Sfinio poopld fi4 tbd Vtiaim* in iho V|, g, |J 

Ihi) dBniB UtiinaMuNliiii iu the jAfK-ripMaii of UiffiHidlia. 
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Eisbkmdbyaaj Anapaa, Avaotis,! Virahotras.s Earoabss, Malajaa 
(Malayaa),^ Me^kalaa^ and lTika!as. 

Tbe northern boundary of tbie divielon v^'hich le&Uy foimed tho 
Gouthem fringii of the bliddle and Eafitem diriBioDH may easily be 
taken to be indicated by tbe Knpnnth and Sabaamm copies of AI3-E. 
Ita western boundary umy simiJarly be taken to be indicated by ibe 
Scblaui Pillar inscription at Saficbi. 

(cj As to Western division: The Weetern division of India ifl 
outlined by Anoka's Bock inscriptions at SopirS and Giroilr in the 
west, and the Saficbi copy of tbe Schism Pillar Edict and Bainit 
copy of M.B.E, in the east. This divlfliou contained hi a westeinujost 
province of Avanti with its viceregal headquarters at Cijayini, 
Kaujainbi, Sditobl, i,e*, VidiH, and Ujjayiui were situated on tbe 
Southern Boad. Bairiit (Y iiw taitm ga rft) in the modern state of Jaipur 
was the capital of the Malsya country which, according to Bbandar- 
kar, comprised parts of Alw'ar, Jaipur and Bbaratpur^ Eastern 
Matsya itself, like Vatsa with Kau^uinbi as its capital, was included 
in tbe Midland or Middle Country. 

The Soparsi set of Anoka's Bock Edicts was incised at BurpSraka, 
which was known in the Bnddha^s time os a famous sea-port in 
SQnnparuuta, simply called Aparilnta in tbe Pali Chronicles and tbe 
Samanta-piisadika. But it would seem that tbe Pali SanSpadinta is the 
same territorial uame as Kukkuraparjinta. ® The name EukkuTiiparunta 
occurs in the iiaaik Cave inscription of Vaaishtblputm Pulumuyi 
itl<^nj 3 with Suiiishtra, jtnQpa, Vidarbha, i)nd Akarnvanti, and in tbe 
Juniigarb Bock ioscription of Rndradaiuan I along with AkacSvanti,* 
Ann pa, Anarta, SurSshtra, bvabhra, Morukachchha, Sindhu.SauvTra,^ 
Nishada tracts, and the like, the dominions mentioned in End radii* 


1 Tlmlr tcmtory inii$i: Imvc howi Uifi Viadhyiaii AtbaiI « wlmt is tattad 
Panaviuitt iu the Juneg^ Rock inscrlptiom of Rndrad«in>b I. 

2 Thfir territmj' nmy be Iwat Ideiitiacd with Berlnrt of which the lucie coireot 
Corta ifl B^rfaut 

U OfavBQUBiy iha aamo oi tho p&epla in fcba SMk Ch’ts ijiAcrlp- 

tion of liHikndlta. ^ 

i Tluiir uttQic is &1L11 prasenai In the nsiMc of ihs Mfliknl » jiRri of 

Blk^ika mountiUDji, lo wbioli tiiE Kum of tho two iivn£», and SOn. niiy 

be tiUcofL 

fi Caemktui^l L«tuPMs 191 ^. 

§ In the Pdf thB mrd MOII (tJe- nMEmh) liiaaiJ* tor iUBaUia, 

mfuning Jfctlktira or kllkkurm. 
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itisoriptioDB being the conntries of the WeBtem division. 

The KSTj a-Mloxarnsa liet of such, coub tries cont^inSp smoDg others, 
the name of Sucihhtrar Ehjigiikachehha l,Paii Bharutachcliha), 
KfLohchhaj Xnarta and Arvuda (3bu)- The Markainleya PuTnya, 
which conLains a fongei Ust, mentions, inttr ^lia, the name of Kiisiia, 
SarSsbtrap Kachcbhat Avanll,' Arvuda, Tripura and Vidifa, while, 
according to Hwea Tbsong, the Western division appears to have 
comprised *Sindbp Western Eafpnt^ia, Cutcb/ Gujarfltp and a portion 
of the adjoining coast on the lower cour^ of the NarmadiL"^ The 
conn irks from the MahTibhllrata lists, which may be located in the 
as me division^ includo Aparamataya, Kant^ra, Avantu Aivuda, A para 
Kuntibboja, Sumshirai fcSurpJiraka, Nishida, Ejllamukha (a cannibal 
traet), Kachehlia Kukkura, KundiTpardnia. and the like ^ 

In the opinion of Ji! bags wan lal Indraji ApaiSnta denoted the 
whole western sea-heal'd of Western Lndta^ But in the case of 
BQnapamnta or Kukunlpaifmta, as distinguished from Apsriinta as 
the name of the Western division, Apamnta had preaumably a 
limited territorial extension, which is represented now^ by Korthem 
Konkan, iVobably the whole of Konkan, north of Earniita, was 
sought to he denoted by the compound name Snnapamiita or 
Kukunlparunta, which was the south.western deetination of a caravan 
route ejttended from the Bouthern Eoad®. The Mabribhiimta 
mentions two Kukura countries, one of whicht namely, that which 
is not connected with AparSnta, might perhaps be located in KortU 
KsithiSwiir near Anarta"^ . 

I cannot agree with Dr. Sircar that Mamkachchha^ dtstljiguished 
'in the Alarkaiidcya Puriina from Kachchha (Cutch), is a oomi>ound 
of two territorio] namesj namelyi Mam denoting Western Rijputaurl 
and Kaehcbha denoting Cuteb.^ Ti ie evidently a variant of 
Bharukachebba or BliTigukacfachba (modem Broach^ Barygs^a of 
the Fori pig a). Mamkachchha, as its name implies, wa^ indeed a 
Desert Cutcb, but the desert w as not the Eantura or Marukantum of 
Western BajpntSna \ it was the desert adjoining Suin^htm or Gnjamt. 

1 CuiiTilD^bain, Abekot Gi^CleTiTfbJ, fT GOO; B.OrLnw, ladm Aft Dt&cn'btd, p. Tflf 

2 BTaiafibltlEBiLi,^ IX. 0. 

a Ytvm Sakift^ir^ntai Panttft Them "incDt wfUi A r^niTdli la Sl\'ftiiai/ 
TbeFP|iBtha^r«iiiTiinititry, L p. 15B j MalHloHEtem, DlcUonary* H, l3l0. 

Mflhfihhlmliii ihBf>tiLite4 Utc KtikhufftS ivith %Uo Diift'^4<rpaa (VI. 1>. 43). 
witli thii KquIdIuj Mid otliiiti \tk VT, S, 60. ' 

a Selftot TnccHpIlonft, Vclr I, IT3» 
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The (jimiit, vetEioD of A^oka’a Rock Edicta was incised at 
Girmagarav the capital of Kuritshfra, now identified with South 
En^iawar. It is not improbable that in Anoka's time the whole 
of 'Gajarnt, including Anarta, waa within the jiirisdictioti of 
.Suiiish^. 

(dj As to Southern divisian: A^oka^s empire excinded the 
independent but friendly temtoriCB of the Cholas, the I^dyas, the 
Satiyaputras. the Keralaputraa and the TAuirapar^yas, but included 
those of the Andhraa, the Parinda-Piiradas and other Apariintas, 
It included also the entire territory of the Kaiingaa. We have two 
seta of A^ka’s Rock-end Separate Rock Edicts within the newlv 
created province of Kalinga, one act in the Puri district and 
tbo other in the district of Ganjam. Both of these district are 
included in the modern Province of OHasa, 

According to the Great Epic tradition, the territory of the 
Kalingas, which was reachable by a route along the sea-coast front 
the Ganges' nioutht and lay beyond Tnmralipti, Karvata hnd Suhnia®, 
included the river Vaitoram, if it was not exactly Us northern 
boundary 3 Its southern limit along the sea-coast may be guessed 
from the poaitton ol Alioka's Rock mscriptioiis at Jaugaila iu the 
district of Ganjam as wall as from the fact that Dontapum near 
Chicocsole* (Dantakura of the Great Epic, V. 48. 76, and PSUira of 
the N^iiijanikonda inscriptions J is mentioned in the Pali 
Mabigovinda But tan ta as the ancient capital of Kalinga. Ray- 
chaudhuci may be right in suggestiug that probably the name of 
Dantapura is still preserved in that of the fort of Dantavaktm in 
Ganjam.^ It is evident from the Hatbigumpha Inscription that the 
kingdom of Kalinga included F;^ithudaka or Pilhmida on the sea- 
coast, W'bicb was situated near the river Langatu il^guliyajfi. 
Hence it may be safely presumed that Kalinga comprised the whole 


1 llabAbliHiJitA VmoiLparvB, 114, -i* 

1 Ibid, SAbliflp&na, SOl 

B Ibidt 114, 4 ; etn Kalin^ab ;^tr« YAittirasI tuoAir I^Kjrclmndbnn, d4, 75. 

4 Cf. Syh ftlxi Prq-Aiyjui Fr^-DniTHibii 1 Ind^s^ A,, JplU 

1923., I. A., 19^ p. 04 U 

5 Fliny KA>i, ^*Ftom Ibe m-GUtlE <^f tSici Gfutge# t« Cb^ loiru 

of DncidjE^tiKii I&35 miltE.'' YilIg EdontlBai Capo CnJilDgiAOQ Ad Pobit GodAtAiI« 
McCrlndLo, Aookot IndfBp p, 144. 

fi AOc- to Flinf, thff CalittsAC wore nearcEt iLo Cf. 1, A., 1677^ IhtdCHndki^ 
AnoiouE Indiaj p. C2. 
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of iheBea-coaat from at least the ti?er VaUamm to the Langohya 
aod abutted on the borders of the Andhra temtoryi* 

The river Salalavati, (Saraitftvati, Svariiavati), which ^ 

eoxilh-eastem limit of the Buddhiai Midland, m a j indeed be identified 
with the modern Svaciiaiekbil^ which divides the state of llayurbbanj 
and the district of BVileewar from that of Midnapore. Some o 
the hill-tribes and a branch of the Kolingas (say. the MadrakaJingaa 
of the Great Epic. YL 9. -13, the Modogaliogne of PlinjOa may be 
placed in the region between tbe Savarnarekhtt and the Vaitarani. 

The independent territories in the soulh lay, according to the 
specification snggeated by .ASoka himsalf, below tbe pTOvmce of 
Kalinga on the east, the southemmost province in the middle, and tbe 
province of Avantl on the west. It lay also below the Andhra and 
Parinda-Piirada territories on the east, and the territories of the 
iiTishtrikas and Bhojskas and their oSshoots in tbe middle and on the 
west. And 80 far as Aioka’s ioscriptious are concerned, the most 
eastern point of the dividing line is represented by the Book inscnp- 
tionsntJaugaila, the central part by thoBe at Tertagnai, Brahmagm 

and GavTmatb, and the moat western point by those at So^ra. On 
the east, the southern limit of AJoka'a empire can indeed be pushed 
far south as the upper Penniir, tbe region between this river on 
the south and the K?iahim on the north being included in it. On 
tbe west the flame may he pushed us far south as the tract a nt 
Karnataka. In the middle, ASoka's empire may be easily taken to 
have comprised the northern part of Mysore which is watered by the 
Tungabhadrii and Us southern tributarieik Whether or not the most 
southern limit of the saiiia cun be pushed further below depends 
largely on the location of Suvaryagiri, which was the viceregal head- 

uuarters of the Southern province. 

As for Snvariiagirl, Mooketji (Asoka, p. 197 f.) inclines to think 
that “from its name, the ‘gold mount’, the place uiight be in the 
ancient gold-mining areas, and this edict (M.E.E,) has been found at 
Muski near Kaichur, which Bhows numerous traces of ancient gold 
workings, a shaft of which is tbe deepest in the world known so far 
^Hyderabad Arch. Series. Ko. 1)-” This is identified by Hnltzsch 
with Eanakagirii south of Maski. 


1 BaTi;hBUdburi, op, cit,, pp. VB, 251, 

2 B, G. lAW, leditt « DeacritfllJ, p. 30. 

g ^eCrtndW, Audoat p. ISW. 
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The proirased identificatioTi of Savarnagiri Tvith Kanakagiri, 
'south of Maski and north of the ruins of V^ijayanagara’, is unconvinc¬ 
ing for the simple reason that the Afa&ki copy of M.S t. differs 
luateriany from the iBiJa version in Korlhem Mysore. In the 
neighbourhood of Suvariiagiri one must expect Dot only a text of 
M.R.E. which is similar to that of the Isila version but oleo a set of 
Bock Edicts. 1 The Yerragudi rock in the Kamool district, bearing 
as it does a complete set of Bock Edicts besides a version of M.B.E., 
which is substantially the same as that of Bnifamflfiiri. Siddapnra and 
Jatinga BSmeswara, satisfies^ no doubt, this twofold test. But this 
rock, as appears from the M.R.E, incised on it, was situated rather 
within the jutisdiction of a Baijuka than within that of a Viceroy- 
m-CoimciK 

One must search for Suvanjagirt farther south in Mysore and in 
“the npper valleys of the KaverT. The liamiiyfti^a rafars to a great 
mountain by the name of Ayomukha> w;h1ch abounded in metallic 
ores and which lay in the centre of territories of the Andhra,s, the 
Pu^dras, the Cholas, the P5>?dyas and the Keralas and in a sandal 
district near the valleys of the Kaverl.^ 

The territories around ASoka's southernmost pcoTtnce below- the 
Vindhya, below the Narmada and the Godavari, were, according to 
Afeka'fi own showing II. V, XIII) those of the Andhres and 
ParindA-pSladas and the countries of the Cholas, PSijdyaa, Satiyaputras, 
Keralaputras and Tdrarapaniyas. These are obviously the territories 
mentioned in the RiimSyaiia (IV. 41. 8-20, in which, however, we have 
the Pniidms instead of Aioka’s Parindas. and the Keralas in place of 
of Anoka’s Satiyaputras and Keralapntras. 

(c) As to North-western division : Ultarapatha and Daksbii^a- • 
patha, as I am inclined to think, are two relative terms and 
both denoted at first two high roads or caravan routes, the former 
the Northern, better North-Western Boad. and the latter the" 
Southern, better Sontb-Westera Road, each with its various 

1 One a»y oo tb« amc S^mind Heyelmudbiwl’s feqtati™ n^tibb u 

to the jdtb of SsiTMTii 4 iri boln« In the nelahteuAooA of WiahU in Kiindissh. 
{Poliaenl History, p- ifi7.) Cf* the city ol Su^rns psivat* in the 

3 Eimiyaiaap TV. 41- t 

dm ch* ChotiM FunAjMms* cha. Eermlfln | 

A;^n]Qkbin cbm gantfiVjTkh phnvio H 

VicbitrM'tthartb B'rimAo ebitf^pLiflbpjta-iftmktwifa !| 
mli'gitiTrjro mab-Hgiri b f i 






so 


asqka 


bianche. ftnd estousioiiB. Several roads having starbed from 
the main halting places on the Sooth-Westem Road, ^oh as Sravast, 
Siketa. Kan^slmbi and Mathura on the right bank of the Yamnn^i. 
merced in the Noith-Weakrn Road (UttampathenShT^tab, to use 
the phrase of Hnini, V. 1. 77) and aeveral loads having branched off 
from the North-Western, led to different destinations such ^ 
^raghna, i f,. Dehca Dun. Kekaj-a, and Sindhn-Sauvi^. The we b 
knONvn destination of the main road was Taksha^ik (Pali Takkasila, 
moilern Taidla). The RSmSyaoa a^aks 

shorter, by which one might travel from Ay^bya (Ondhl to the 
Kekaya capital in UttarSpaiha and back.t The temtocy 

ilLlf “lay between the or Reas and abutted on the Gandharva 

or Gandhtira Vishayar’^ . o j.r, \i- * 

Some of the roads ibat branched off from the South-Western 
Koad passed through the Matu-kantSra or great desert DfRajputetm. 
The Lluinlddesa. the Serissaka story in the Peta and Vimana . 
Vattbus, as well as some of the Jatakas mention the names of different 
parts of the North-Western Road which, like the mam road, tent 
their names to the places in the Uttampatha division acmes which 
L ky,» PWQi’. «|.hori.m, loo, ooggost, rti.t all lb«« »odi 

iogllboc into tho .»ako-apof tUo UllKSlklha o. North.W«lom 

^Thai Irom Iho [W'ol a! view of Uie BuMhiit MiataJ tbo 
UWartoalha wM ralhe. Iha Woatem North-Wealora thaa tho 
North divtaioa or ladia. With Manu th» .iver Briahadvali was 
fhe livitoB lino holweeo the Midlaaa aad the North-Wealem toffon, 
*hile sajasethara tak« tho lallo. to have oatoodad weatwatd from 

Prithndaka (modern PehoTi) near modem Tbatieswar. 

' Broadly speaking, the North-\Ve5torn division comprised that 
oorlion of India which was and is watered by the entire Indmi 
.lyetem ol rivets, and was and is placed between the river Drisbadvati 


X MmljTii!* n.m,7.et«q..Yll 113-14- 
5 RftVcliHwUiurifc op. oSt.i P- . 

a Riwa Oli Bfiliml IflBefilitiflrpa, Nate*! B- C, l*w. India M DcMrifc^, p. 
cm »f^6halth0 WBkDSrtct nam^r «nrii.aiiiglr *bewr by Sylmm Ive m 
w/fdUfte lb p- ^ SnrvSrliadTlpa. i. p- 5C1, 1 

'^’1 to dtaioto ihfl diftaaoe pnrti « *fcihE« f>i u Eartorn oj 

S^h^.l«rn eofmeolins India with China and ktirougl. 

Farther ludlft- 

i . B- C- t-™- ^ Beserlted, P- H- 
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on the soutb'eaat aad the Kabha or Kabul on the north-west. For 
Hwen Tbsang, As made out by CauDinghoiu, this division 'couiprlses 
the PanjSb proper inolading K^famir aod the adjoining Hill States 
with the whole of Eastern Afghauistan beyond the Indua and the 
present Cls-Sntlej States to the west of Sarasv at! river.' 

The XorthAVestern division of A.4oka's time may be supposed to 
have oompriaed not only the whole of the Pxmjsb, Sind and North* 
Weateru Frontier provincefl but also Beluchistan and Eastern 
Afghanistan. So far as the inscriptions of Aiota along the banks of 
the Yamuna gOt the Midland wottid seem to have included in it the 
region between this river and the D^ishadvatl. 

In Pali literature' Ka.4mtra and GandhHra are escJnded from the 
Haiiuavatft diviflion or the Himalayan region (Hitnavantappadesa),! 
and Vajirfi is distinguished from DttarSpatha.^ The DTpavamsa 
uses the name ApoiarsijagiriS as a substitute for Vajiri> wliieh may 
be identified with the modern Bajauri in the North-West Frontier 
province. 

The UttaiSpatha division of India including the modern state of 
Kashmir and Jammu as well as the four Greek satrapies ceded by 
Selenkoa Nikator to Cbandragiipta Maurj a is represented by Aioka’s 
North-Western Province and the semi-independent tribal sEates of 
the YamiaSj KStubojas, Giindharas and other Apamtitos. The 
soothem Wnudary of these triUl states is indicated by the Shahba?^ 
garhl and llansebra seta of Alloka's Rock inscriptions. 

( f > As tD'Himalayao division : The Hioialayan region (Hima- 
vanta-padesa) of Jambudvipa extended northward, according to Pali 
legends, os far as the south side of Mount Suraena IPali Sinem). 
The Gandbamjidana range with its two branches called Nitrada and 
Parvata is located in it. This range was penetrated by the ancient 
hermits. It contained seven groat lakes, the tw^o of which, bw„ the 

1 DTpftvaiiiFuir XXT ; XXL SB, 4h 

3 TliSa if Horn tba nama of th« Buddbifit Bccfefs CAlk,d HcmAvatA, 

UtUlApacbftbft mid YAjirfy^ in tba Kulihavatthu—CotflintllUry, 3+ Tbo Mo-hA- 

vitmiia, V. 13, Ifi, Cinitf tbo UtlAtdp«lbAku Bdui ibo lift 

3 V. 13, ipEiki pf auols Buddhlit sKbd of ltldiR A-.tb« 

PobboMlijii And Apftr»actiya, all ■whoiii mm EotFrtsdbtod by 

Buctc!hisbof* in bSl Knthi^ftttbn-CciniiiiiiiQtitr^^ M offabdOti of the Andhata 
(Afidhrm) soot. 

4 Biiddbdivumjit, XXVm. Bj DlpiTmai*, IH, SSQ iTulaUattfee™. DioUtmarr, 
LL p. eiQ, 
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Anotatta (Anavatapta's ant? the ChtiaiSJanta (Shjwjrtanta) are ftequently 
nwriiliioned iQ the Jatakiw and several BmWhist legends including 
those of ASoka, i These lakes may even be seen toftey situated 
between the great Himalayan range on the south and the Altyti 
range on the north. Anotatta Ijake which is identified by Dr. Law 
with Minas SacovarS is said to have been snvrounded by five 
mountain peaks, ^ 

A mote or less clear idea of this part of Jambndvlpa may be 
formed from the G reat Epic description of Arjana’a notthem militap* 
eapeditions. and Hwen Tbsong’s travels, as we shall ace anon in 
connection with the Haimavata division of India and the Central 
Himd&yan extension of ASota^s empire. 

The southern bonndary of this division of India and A^kn’s 
empire is indicated by the Kulsi set of Rock Edicts, the A^kan 
monoliths at Niglivn, Inimbim and those in the district of Champiiran. 
Aiioka evidently locates in it the scmi-lndepenaent tribal states of 
the Niibbakas and Nabha-lines, 

fg) As to Eastern division : The prSchyu or Eo-stetn division 
may be defined as consisting of the easternmost portion of Northern 
India extending as far north'east as the Patkai, Naga and 
Chin Hills. In A4oka’» time it must have comprised the province of 
Aaiam and the state of Manipur, os well as that portion of Bengal 
wAlch lay bevond hla domain proper and outside the Buddhist 
Midland as defined in the Divyiivadiiaa. 

The western limit of thia division is roughly indicated by the 
rillats and PUIar ingeriptiona of Aioka in the district of Cbamparan 
and the southern limit by the Dhauli set of Rock Edicts. The 
eastern extenston of bis empire through Nepal and Assam depends 
on that of the sembmdependent territarids of the Nabba*Unes of the 
ruling tribes. 

A. Apariintas and At avis as determinants : The position of 
ASoka'a empire thus made out may be further tested by A&>ka*a 
statement concerning certain seml-mdependcnt mling peoples within 
hia empire, all of whom are broadly termed Apariiutaa Tbs Yannos, 

1 T>tpftV»msap Vl; Mikli&vA.ip3di. Y. It* 

% 0. LflWe lufiU As Dwribod. p. l&t. 

a Bend Ur. MoEl Cbsudi^^s fUggettiTe urtioli;—‘GcOgtnpliicil itld EctHipmItS 

StudiM M ths MubELbbftratd : UFlnoA ib Ih6 Joufsi] af tbe P* 

Elitc^rfcnJ SociBt>% Vul. XVI. Ft . IT. 
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J\iiiubojas and a« lusfatiootil in R- S. V. os the inoafe 

typical of snch Aparantat} belonging to the Utlaiiipatbft and Haimor 
vata divifliona, while the Kiatika-Peteplltfts typify Lheaa Aintraiitas 
belonging to the Viiidbytt, Aparanta and Dakshliwpatha divisions. 
The Usrsapplied in K/E. Xtll omits from it the name of the 
Gandhum but adds those of the Nabhakas and Nabhapainktia. 
and replaces the Ristika-Peteijikas by the Bhoia-ritinikna adding 
to them the name of the Andhru-Pilrindas of AudhW’PSradaa. Vt e 
are introduced in this very edict also to the Atavis t ^tavikas or 
Splvyas ) who lived within Aioka’s empire. It is equally necessary 
to ascertain %vbo they were and what tracts were inhabited by them 
in order to form a correct idea of the extent of A^oksa eiuptre. 

(i) Riadka-Peteiiikas. Bhoja-Pitinikaa: It may be reasonably 
presumed that ASoka spoke of the Uistika-Peteiiikas ( R. E. V.) and 
Bhoja-Pitinikaa i R, E. Kill ) and olbec Apamntas with reference to 
Vindhj’S region in the broadest sense of the terra. There exists a 
sharp difference of opinion on the siguificalba of the two compound 
names, Jnyaawal takes each of them to be ,n combination of two 
names, tlie Rislikas and the Bhoiss representing the non-bereditory 
Klstikas and Bhojas, and the Peteaikas the hereditary ilistikas and 
the hereditary Bhojas, while Bhandarkav trents petenika as on 
adjective to the Kistikas and the Bhojas, and takes the two names to 
mean the hereditary Ristikaa and the hereditary Bhojas respectively. 
There are two Pall passages in the Angutlam Xikuya, in which 
Rattbika, Pettnnika and GSmagiiniftnika C i. e., Bhojaka ) are met with 
as official designations implying the enjoyment of varyrng degrees of 
sovereignty. In one passage Batthika and Pettnmka seem to go 
together, and in the other, they appear as two different designations. 
Aranintf from Buddhoghosa’s explanations of the terms, I coold not 
help accepting Bhandarkar's interpretation as the more convincing of 
the two. There is even a third interpretation, according to whiebj^tbe 
Petenikas were the ruling people of Pratishthana t modem Paithin ), 
Here the motter iieeds further oinenlation. *, i. 

Petenika as a territorial patronymic from Patitthnna is improbable. 
Its Pali equivalent is Pettanika beyond doubt, Micheleon rightly 
Sanskritises it as Paitrayaiiika, which is a patronymic from pitreyana. 
The Aitareya Bruhmaga broadly distinguishes between Um Bbojspi- 
taras and the Bhojas. In Jayaswars opinion the intended distinction 
is between the hereditary and non-heredilory Bhojas. The dis¬ 
tinction, as I am now inclined to think, is between the Bbojapitares 
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and the Bhojaputraa, which is to say^ between the p^nt or fiejuer 
Bliojas and the oSkhoot or junior Bhojae.. Jayaawill has obviously 
misseii the foret? of the term Bhojapitara|i which is a word like the Pali 
gopitaro,^ meaning the btilU who moJre senioTa or eldem among the 
cattle. ^ Thus the distinction is between^ the Riahtika-^Bashtrikas 
and Bboja$ of the parent stock on the one baud, and their ofEshoota 
on the otheiTp and not be Ween the hereditary and uon-herediLaTy 
Rishtika’BaahMkas and Rbojas. The Rishtika-Pashtrikas and the 
Bhojas represented the parent tribal States "and the Paitrayaiiikes 
their offishoots,^—^the branch States. 

Let us now^ see how far this interpreLalion tallies with the epi- 
graphic and literaTv representation of the Rishtika-Ritshtrikaai the 
Bhojas and the Paitrayatiikas- In R- E. V* the Kiahtika-Rashtrikas 
and the corresponding Paitrayanikaa typify the Aparlntasi In B* 

XIUp the PaitrayaFiikaa are grouped together with the Bfaojas instead 
of with the Rislitika-EashtrikaA Prom a comparison of the two state¬ 
ments, it cannot l>ut appear that the Rishtika-Uitahlrikaa and I he 
Bhojas were Wo allied peoplee^ w hile llie PaitrayanikaH were just 
their oSkhoots or branohei. 

There must have been s^me definile reafion for specifically luen- 
tioning the Rishtika-RSeh^ikas and the Bhojas with their offahoots as 
the typical Apariintas atid adding to the list the name of the Andhma 
and the Parlnda-Piii:ada3. According to the later traditional deriniiLOu 
m the PurHnaa and the Kavyamlmanial, the ApaiSutas were the 
peoples within the Western diTision of India. Buddhaghosa records 
a tradition I accordLog to ’which the Apamntss were the Indian, 
peoples that were originally immigrants from the Wealern ijubcotiti- 
neut called Apamgoyiina. '"Some of the inhabitatits came with 
Mandhita ( L e., in pre-historic time ) from ApamgoySna to Jambndipa 
and settled dowTi there. The country they colonised was called 
Apariinta/ ^ 

In Aiokan pbcaaeoingy* however, the Aparantas should rather be 
taken to stand for the semi-independent ruling races and their 
territories, situated near about the lower end of the Southern or 
South western Bead, in which case it becomea eflay to understand 
why they are typified in the edicts of Aioka by the RiBhtika^ the 

1 SutlAp I. 

2 GuttnaTfipUut^bSJiiiim bipontl gopttfl.ro [ Bud(1bflg;WiB J- 

S PiipAfichiiBU^fltit, 1, p. 4M I SuiOflngAlfl-vlULii&t, II, p, 4^9 t Blalalnurki^ni^ 
PictlQimry» I. p, in : B. Cr Iiflw. 34aaifl Ai Dfffdribwl p, 3. 
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6boi&s, the P&itr&jr&iukaSj the Andhraa and Pirinda^Piirad&B, and no 
less to oonneot them also with AUria mentioned in P.E. Xlll. 

The Khoh Coppei-plate inscription of Sai^ikshohha connects with 
the'kingdom of DabbiUil (Bnndelkhand) the eighteen Forest kingdom a 
(asbtada'^^vi'tRjya) ‘the tiny kingdoma that must have extended 
(according to Phaudarkul from Baghelkhand right Tip ftlniost to the 
sea'coast of Orissa'.^ In other worda, going by this opinion, we are 
to locate these Forest kingdoms in the Vindhya division of India 
which is said to have been inhabited and ruled^ according to thu 
Murkaixleya Puruna, by such peoples as the Uttamarriaa, the 
Da^rnas, the Bhojas, the Klshkindhyas,^ the Andpas, the 
Tnijijikeras, the Vindhyan Avautia, the ^^rahotraa, the Kamshas, ihr 
Matajaa (Malayasl, the Alekalas and the Dtkalas. But to be more 
precise, the eighteen Forest kingiloms may be taken to correspond 
to the eighteen VidyEdhara settlements wit It their sixty towns, 
associated in the Jaina Jambwcliva-paiinatti with the VaiiEilhya or 
Vindbj'a range. It was undoubtedly with reference to this very 
region that the Jataka tradition epeaka of the sixteen Bhoja nikrs 
(BhojapLittE)^ and the HathiguniphE iiiflcription of KbEravda of the 
Vklyudbara settlauienie (Vi^dbaradbiviiMiii) ruled by the Balbikas 
and the Bhojakaa enjoying varying degrees of sovereignty. Afony at 
least of the Foreat kingdoms, inentioned in Samudragupta's Allahabad 
Stone-pillar inscription, if not all of them, may be confidently referr^ 
to this very region. If so, the total of eighteen F^orest kingdoms or 
A’idyEdhara settlements, ruled by the BEahtrikas and the Bhojakas, 
may easily be supposed to have beeu made up of the sistceu territories 
ruled by the sixteen Bhojaputras, t.e., by the Paitraya^ikas and the 
two parent states of the Eiahtika'Buahlrikas and the Bhojaa, which ia 
to say, of the Bhojapitaras. The parent state of the ^shttka-Kaahfri' 
kas was Riahtika 1 Pali At^akal, and that of the Bhojas Vidarbha, 
both of these territories being placed in the Bamayana (iv. 41, 9-11) 
within the belt of the Vlndhya, the NanuadS. the Godavari and 
the K^'ishj;! ( KpshnaveiiE 1, along with AvravantI, Avatiti, 
Mahishika, Matsya and Kallnga, Once king Bhimaratha of Vidarbha, 
king Arsh^ka of ?isbtaka tAtthaks) and king Kalingn of Kalinga 

1 p- 47. 

2 Id ihfl Mahibhinita, It, 31. M well U SamadiJiSuiitja^B AJkJiiLad fitane- 

pillar maariplKoi^ Ki-ilikidililj I is plawd ill the ScuUiBlli difUon ol lodll. 

3 Jfilaka, i, p, , Sunpitta, I, p. Slf, j B, C, Uw. <tt Earlj 

BuddhUm, p. 62 , 
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acknowledged the fiQKeniDty of king Diihtkkya of Danrliki, known 

&i r&iikkya Bhoja in the Arthaiiifitni {1. Oi. The capital of DaiifUka 
was Kmobhavnt? accoiding to the tiarabhaiiga Jataka, Madhiimanta 
accordine to the RdinSyanft, and Kasika according to the Maliavaatn. 
The tradition -in the Sacabhanga Jataka and the ArthaAsistm aver 
that king Diiijaakya perished with hia kingdom for a heinoufl am 
committed by him. It ie aiao important to note that the Markandeya 
Piiriiitft, the Snrabhnaga Jataka and both the Sanskrit Epica apeak 
of two Avantia, the Puriina of the Vindhyan At-anti and the Api^nta 
Avanti, the BSinayayft of Avravanti and Avwifci. the Jataka of t^a 
kingdom of Canola Pradyota and Avanti. and the Great Epic of the 
Vinda Avanti and the Anuvinda tUpavinda' Avanti, The Pnnn.ift 
distmctioD between the Vmdhyan and Apamnta Avantla la evidently 
toe same aa that made in the Jumgarh Bock macnption of 
Hndradfonan 1 between the Pnrvakam and Aparakara Avanha. The 
Great Epic placea the two kingdom^ of Avanti m the Narmada 

^^^Thi'ise Eaot^ go to locate the parent states Hie Bishtika- 

Kftshtrikas and the Bliojas to the south of the two kingdoms o 
Avanth and, for the matter of that, to the fiouth of the nver lap, o 
TSpti. Afodem Beolr preserves the radneed identity of the imcient 
territori' of Vidarbha. the parent state of the Bhojaa, The I -i ii- 
gumphi inscription refers to the territory of a SStakami which ay 
^ the west side (pachhimadisani) of Kalinga. It alludes al^ to the 
VidvSdham tmots. no doubt, in the Vindhya region, which were 
being ruled by too Hdshtrikaa and the Bhojakos, It is clear y 
gni-geated that ^takarnl's doinininons inciuded the town of Aaika 
iRiabika) on the river KanhapemnE IKTishuaveiia. i.e.. Eifishitaj. 
This river appears to be no other than the Karavenii mentioned m 
the Niiaik cave inscription of the time of Nahapma and^ what is 
wrongly calJed Ktishnavaraii in the Markandeya Parana, having its 
origin in the Sahva mountams or W estern Ghata, Acoo mg o 
the Saukhapab Jataka (No. 52-1). the river Kaampeniia (vanan 
Kaniavaniia ) flowed through the MahiniBakarattba ( Mahishaka o 
the Bamiiyana, IV. 41 , 8-11. Mahls bika of the Markai. njeyaFt^.^ 

1 MrthlWiAraitJi, II. 31. 10- 

TiklHs tflUftSTp ^lt«lfiinua3AtR ptbita yayfiia \ 

Ylfuiidiuvlii'^lT^ntaLt ulnjcnji mahfttl T^txa M 

3 l!lii4 (act P«clades tbo powsttiliijf cl tdHULi fifflili&n of 
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In tho Mahabharitft, VI, 9,&9, the Mahiahakaa ftte associated with 
the VanftvSiMkaa, the Kuriititftkaa, the Vibaipas and the Mdihabas. In 
both the MaMbharata and the Ra nayana Rishikft>^ i Rishtika ) ® is 
associated with Yidarbha ( Berir ) and distinguished from M&bishaka. 
Til the MSrkantleya Ihiraiia, on the other hand, Ilishika-Rishtika is 
replaced by MfthirSsbtra, while in the Pali Chronicles iUhiirisaka 
( hlahisaka ) appears just as another name of Mahisaroaiylala, which 
may be identified with the whole or northern portion of the state 


of Mysore* - 

The relative geographical positions of Rishika’Rishtika, Viclarbha 
and Avanti may be inferred from the list of places included in the 
dominions of GautamTpntm &takarnl. as well aa from the Pali list 
of halting places on the Southern Road. In the Kiisik Cave inscrip¬ 
tion of ^ishthiptttca Pulnrnilyb Rishik^i ( Asika, Patailjali’s Arshika i, 
AAvaka, ^ffllak. Surashtra and Kakkumparanta t Pali SnnSparanta ) 
j«e evidently mentioned aa countries that lay to the south-west and 
west of A'idarbha, which is group^l with AnUpa and AkarSvanti. 
A similar territorial environment of AksrSvanti is auggeeted also in 
the JunAc^^tb Rock inscription of Rudradninan I. though to the 
exclusion lif Bisliita. A^vaks, Mlilaka and Vidarbba. -Uvaka and 
Molaka ware the two territories situated, nccotdiiig to I'ali 
Canonical tradition, opposite each other, on two sides of the 
Godavari while Pratishtlians (modern Paithan), the capital of Melaka, 
wafi the 'south-westeni terminus of the Southern Hoad. MulaU on 
the left bank and Afvaka on the right bank of the Godavari were 
evidenllv situated immediately to the f f 

both of which were presumably included^ in the kingdom 

This mav enable ns to locate Riahtika-Ri.htnka or Mabamsht ra to 
le we;t of A^vaka. to the south of Pa.ikka mid to^the e<«t o 
Bnnanawita, and broadly in the.region lictwmi the Godavari and 
ihe Lshna. Below Sitnaparfinta containing the Sopuni ^t of 
A.Wa Bock Edicts lav the coastal territory of Karyiita to the 
east of which and to the south of Bishtika was the te^to^ 
of the Mahishakaa who are grouped together with the \ ana\asika& 
^nd the Mnshakas. It may b.- supposed that V-avasi lay m l^twjn 
Mabariislitra in the north and Mahishaka m tie south and extended 
?™tXtb KduiHA as far east as ^ 

comer of Hyder abad containing two c opies of Aioka s M. R. C. at the 
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town of Kopbal, while Mnahaka, the territory of the Muebakais 
grouped in the Epics and the PurAnas with the Vanavasikaa, may 
be identified with Maaki (Mosage ) in the district of Itaichur» 
Hvdecabadj within the angle Formed by the E^ishnA and its lower 
tributary called Tuugabbadra. 

From the abore location of the parent states of the Bishtikaa and 
the Bhojaa, it ia dear that they were sitnated near abont the aouth* 
w'eatern end of the Southern Hoad, But the Hishtika-Baahtrikaa and 
the Bhojaa may be regarded as apariintas also in Buddha- 
ghosa'a sense, inasmuch as the Great Epic places them as peoples 
nlfia in UttaiSpatha or Punjab proper, t The way in which A^oka 
introduces them in hia edicts leaves no room for donbt that they were 
not only neighbours as ruling peoples but also offahoots of one and 
the same people. According to the Aitaieya Brihmaiia ( VII. 14), 
the Bhojas as a people were all Satvat# who auoinied their rolers 
from amongst them. In the PurSnas, they are described as o^shoots 
of the Yadavas f i. e., Satvataa ) of Mathuifi, and to the same scions of 
the Yodu family is attributed tha foundation of Mahlshmati, Avonti 
and Vidarbha. We learn from IxJth literature and inscriptions that 
the scions of the ruling races like the Mat^iyaa and the Chedis, too, 
founded kingdoms in the Vindhya region, even as far east as Odra. 
Utkala and Ealinga, 

The Histika-Kathikas and Bhojas of H. PI. V and R. E. XIIT 
were evidently the predecessors of the Bathikas and Bhojakas of 
the Hiitbiguiuphii inscription as well as of the MaMrathiB and 
Alababhojas of the &1tftVahana period. The Sdtaviibana inscripLions 
go to connect the Mahflrfttliiis with Chitaldnig, KinSghat, Karle and 
Eanheri ( in North Konkaii ), the Mabiibliojas with the Ghutu nilera 
of Eanheri and VanavAst,' and the Mahasenapatis with Nastk and 
Bellary. ^ ' 

In the Yerragudi copy of M.B.E, w^e have meotion of the Ha^ikas 
in addition to the Janapadas, to all of whom the Rajjuka in charge 
of the adiiiinistrative area was to proclaim Atoka's roegsage of piety. . 
These Rathikfls were not probably to be mistaken for the wiui* 
independent Bistika-Bathikas of R. E. V, their portion being similar 
to, if not the same oe, that of the B.aah^ya \at&ya in Surftshpaof 
Chftudragupta Maurya’s time, 


I RfeycbaoiIhaH. op. eit., p. lOSil, 
3 Diiil, r. 430t. 
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( if ) Andhra? and Pflrindas : In view of the fact that the 
Andhra? are assoctmted with the f ariuda-PSmdas and other We^^tems 
in li. IS. XI [I, it inozit be presumed that their territoriefl lay near 
about the aotxth-westeni terininaa of the Southern Koad, Ujjayini, 
Mahlfihmatl on the Narmada, or Pmtiah^aiia on the Upper Godavari. 
According to the Sntta-nipata, close to Pratishth^a were the 
territories of the A?aakas and the Mnlakae,^ and according to its 
commentatv^ both Aismaka ( A4vaka } and Mulaka were Andhm 
territones.^ MiilEka lay to the north of A^maka, which is to sa>\ 
on the left hank of the Godivarl Hence ifiseaey to think with 
Hhandarkar that Miilaka abutted on the territory of Avantl.^ It is 
quite possible that the A^makas or A^vakas bad their settlement, as 
Haychantihuri suggests, also in the Utlarapatha or North-Western 
division and were no other people than those who viB\CB known to the 
Greek writers as the Assakenoi»^ and Ibis may be taken to corroborate 
the truth in the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Aparantas 
wete the peoples or races w'ho had originally migrated into India 
from the Aparagoyiina or Western sub-continent of Asia. 

The Mahabharatai howeveri speak? of several .Andhra peoples 
t Andhroi cha hahavab With Vincent Smith the Andhra? were 'a 
Dravidian people now represented by the large population speaking 
the Teliigu langnage, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krishna*. But Scinivas Iyengar would seem to be more in the 
right in suggesting that 'the Andhras were origmally a Vindhyan 
tribe and that tbe extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari imd KrishriS valleys/® *The fierivatiija 
Jataka locates Andhrapnra, the capital of the Andhras^ on the 
river Telavaha which Bhandarkar identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri'^ and Haycbaudhurl inclines to treat as another name of the 
Tungabhadri-K^iEhiiH. Raycbaudhuri constmes the evidencs of the 
MayhWolu plates of the early Pallava ruler ^^i vaskandavarman as 

1 977+ 

2 pAmmattliitjatltR^ tit P- 

S Caftnitfliiwl Lwffcure*. P- 53f+ 

4 Rs^y^ 3 bi^^f^ll□ri, op. cit., p. ISl. 

^ HAhAbtiflfBta. VI. G. 49. 

a I.A-p t9ia, p. 7'ha opinion fMlvoS Atl AUdULoDKl AUpport Itoiti tfaft faet 

thht ths FaIS Cauoo pliCM iho town of S'^takaniilJk. wtSob wm endcjiUy the place 
ot orif^ln of tho B^atnknrial ruiiirs oi lh« Audbm <( Andhrsiliij^li b to thv wnth 
or Sudtlbloi 

7 LA., I9ie. p. 71. 
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ituptying that ‘the Andhra country (Andhriipathft) embraced the 
Krishna district and had its centre at DhauBakatia or Bezi^a.*! 

In Afota's own record { E, E, XlIT }. the Ririnda-Psladae are 
aasocinted with the Andhras. The Kalsi Paladft ia phonetically the 
same name as Rirada, as pointed out by Eaychaudhuri. The 
Mitrkandeva Pnrrina places the Piiradaa as a barbarous tribe in the 
Udichya-Uttftriipathfl or North-’Westem division along with the 
Apanintaa, GandharaH, Yavanaa, Kambojaa and the rest. The 
HArivamila and the Vnyu Putiirjft, too, luention them in a liat of 
barbarous tribes (MlechchhaiStai’alj^ along with the batas. Yavanas, 
Eambo]a 3 , Pablavas, KhaSas, Mahlihikaa, Cholas, Keralas, etc., some 
of whom belonged to Gttarapatha a id some to the Deccan. On the 
other hand, the Pundraa or Panndras and Polindas are the two tribes 
who are associated in the Pnriujne with the Andhras and whose names 
approached those of A^oka^a PSrinda a-Pslodas- The hKrkainleya 
Piimna places the Palindaa in the Madhyadefii, the Apantnta as well 
as the P^kshiiiatyn division. They are distinguished in the Mataya 
Puriiita from the Paundra (Ptigdras of the Eamnyaija, IV. 41. 191 
In this Pniiino the Paun^as are associated with the Yaidilas, 
Mekala.<i aud Gannardas, and the Pniindas tKnlindas) with the 
Andhras, Sakas, Chnlikaa and Y'avanas,^ 

It need not worry us that the Pilradas as a tril* who are placed 
in the JTorth-Weatern division should be associated in ASoka's B. E. 
XIII with the Andhras who were a Vindhyan as well as a Deccan 
people. Like the Chulikas, Masbikas and otheia, the Piirinda-Paratlas 
bad their original settlement in Uttarnpatha. 

As I now find, the Mahabhtlrata iVI, 9.(32, 63) speaks of the 
Pulindas,^ Kulindas and Kiiladas and places them all in S^nlb India, 
the Polindas in association with the Vindhya Cbulikas. and the 
Kulindas with the Kaladas. Here the Kulindas and the Kiiladas 
are the same peoples as the Palindaa and the Paladaa respectively, 
cf. Sindho-PolindakSh (Mbh. VI. 3. 40) and Sindhu-Knlindakah 
(Padma ForiTna, Bhiigolavar^anam), Kakudba Kitj^yana, 1^1 i 
Pakndhu Kachchiyana, One may be tempted to connect the Putadas 

1 Bsjohaiiahml, up. Eit., p. 78f. 

2 THo tiBiuc of Aft'oln'i PSrlmd* i» bUH prMarrai ia thst at PAwndo, wUeb it 
mtoBlBd du« of Poona. 

3 Psrplcf, The PuriUi Toit. pp, 2. 5U. 66. Baras. Indwipkiana, t1, p, SCIf. 

4 AoO. to D, O, Sircar. SoioDt IfiSQriptiou^, I. P- PStsds^Panllada. Cf. Pali 
5tnitO=piui» Vsh. 
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with the liver Faradi ^ itientioued in tbe Nasik cave mscnption of the 
time of K&bapnna. 

From tbe&e facte, it may be iinferred that Aioha's PMntki-Piiradaa 
weie DO other ruliDg tribes than Paundra-Puliudas and Xulinda- 
Kaladas who were ciosely allied and had territories spread over a 
large area near about the terntories of the Qishtika-Kashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and their offshoots. 

(ill) Other Aparantss : The significant expression, 'other 

Apaiantas', which occurs in B, E, V as aa appendage to Anoka's 
statement concerning the Riatika-Peteuikas has, I think, been 
sufficiently explained In the foregoing account of the Ristika^Petenikaa, 
the Boja-Pete^ikos and the Aiudhra-Piriindoa. The Rishtikas 
and the Bbojas with their offshoots, the Paitrayaiiikas. have been 
taken to represent the eighteen Forest-kingdoms in the Vindhyan 
region, and in A^ka’a time the semi-independent states near about 
the south-western extension of the Southern Boad between the 
Yamumi and the Godavari, and within the mountain belt of the 
Vindhya, the Riksha, the l^riyiitm and the Sahya. The various 
peoples that are placed in this region in the Epics and the Ptira^s 
to the exclusion of those included in the fiominious under ASoka’s 
direct rule came within the definition of other Aponlntas. 

fiv) Atevis : The position of the Ataris in relation to these 
Aparnntas needs further orientation. In R. E. XllI the Atavis are 
mentioned apart from the peoples that are introduced in R. E. V as 
Aparnntas, while we bavit been inclined so far to identify the 
Rishtikas, the Bliojakas, and the Paitroyanikas with the rnling 
peoples of the eighteen forest territories or Vidyadhara seliloments 
in the Vindhya region. Bhaudarkar, too. inclines to identify the 
Atavis mentioned in R E. XIII with the semt-independent Atavlkas 
or Itovyas of the inscription of Ssnikshobha from Central India. 
How far is it correct to do so ? 

The Markandeya Pucana mentions the territory of the Stovyas 
side by side with those of the ^baras, the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
mQliyasi the Dan^jakss, the Vaidarbhas, the Paurikas, the Maulikas, 
the it^makas ( A&vakas 1, the Bhogavardbanas and the Andbeas, and 
places all of them in BakshInSpatha. The Great Epic. IL 31. 2-lS, 
seems to have counted the rulers of Matsya, Aparamatsys, Adbitaja, 
Kisb^o^land, Go^jinga hill, Tarasa, ^leni manta, ^faFOi^tra, 


1 ^rodem wbkb ia Jt nCilli^ni trlbuturr of tha nppor 
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Etintlblioju. Ch[iniiaqn! 7 ati-kul&, Seka, Paittseka* VmdivantL Anuvlnd- 
i van tip Bhojakat^. V^tanvatfltflp KantSraka* Niitnkeya, Hetainbakat 
Marudbap Bajnjagi'flma, KSchitiap and Pnlinda among %h& 

Atavikoe of the Vindhya teglonj incxladingt no doabtp the region 
covered by the PStiyiltra branch of the Yindhya range of bills. The 
Great Kpic expressioni Atavlkau sarvEn i II- 31^ Isj K paralleled 
hy earviltavikarajyasya in Saiaudragnpta^a Allahabad Stone-pillar 
inscription. The Nisik Cave inscription of VisishthTputm Pxilmnayl^ 
!oo, speaks of the nilers of the hill tracts of the Vindhyo, the 
Kikshavat, the Ptriyatra^ the Sahya ( Western Ghats the Kpshnagiri 
i Kanheri X the Mflhendra \ Eastern Ghata k the Malaya rtnd other 
ranges in the Westecti, Central and South India. But by the Atavia 
of K- E. XIII ’we may not, 1 think, nodec&tand, the rulers or ruting 
races of the hiU tracts or forest kiogdoms of the Vindhya region only* 
'"The At avis in the aesase of jungle tracts^ inhabited by surrii- 
indepeodent aboriginal tribes or used as hiding places by the gangs 
of thieve, were not cotiGned to any particular place. 1'he Jatakas 
clearly &how that Atavis in this senae estisled in each kingdoui, and 
that the ruler of each kingdom had to reckon with ihe peniiadeiiL or 
temporary dwellers of these areas.” I The Arthaiaatra gpeoks of a 
special class of officers called Atavipalaa, and the Jatakas of the 
AUvTrakkhikas. s 

(v) Yaunaa. Kfiraboias and Gandhiitas — As for the Yannas^ the 
Kambqjas and the Guudlinraa^ they are mentioned in E. E. Y as 
typical Aparantftflf \vhose semi-independent tribal states were within 
A^oka^s empire, E. E. XIII adds to this list the name of the 
Xdbhakas ( Sk. Xabhilgas i and the X.ibhapaqiktis who w^ere ebvioiiRly 
the cepreseotatiTe mli tig races of the Haimavata region. 

It most he also with rtferenoe to the western or north-w'esterti 
end of the Uttampatha or north-western Road that A^ka represented 
the Yaunas, Kiimbojas^ Gandbarasp Nabhaksar Nabhaj^riiktis and 
others os Aparantas orWestemaj maamuch os their territories were 
situated near about it. ^ 

As regards the Y^aunaa^ the Eumbojas and the Gundharaa, their 
senii-mdependent territories in Aj^oka^a time were situated in the 
Uttarapatha proper which is now covered by the North-Western 
Frontier Province. 


1 BiLruJk, Int:riptioiiap li, p. 313 
3 JUmkap VL p, M5. 

S Inicdptions, h, f. SftS, 
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The Pali texts mention K^mira with Gandhi, otherwise e&Iied 
GaDdharva-vi$haya-in the Bamayii^a.^ In one of the Jiltekaa, the 
Jutaka No+ 406+ as pointed ont by Raychaudhun, Ka^mlra is included 
in the kingdom of Gandbata.^ Botne of the JfitakAa represent 
Eaftmira and Gandhilra as two countries ruled by one king.® Hefcaitoa 
of Miletos ( 549-486 B,C. 1 ^‘refers to Kaspapyros (Ka^apapura, i e., 
Kasmir) as a Gandaric (Gandhara) We have got to see if the 

same was tdie state of things also in A^ka’s time^ 

The G and haras or Gatidharvas of Uttarapatha fonoded thek 
territories on both sides of the Indus ( Sindh or ubliayatah par^ve }fi 
The principal city of their trans-lndns territories was Pnshkamvatl^ 
or UtpalavatiJ whiok ia now “represented by the modern Prang and 
Cbarsaddat 17 miles E. of Peshiiwar* on the Swat river.“S 

Taksha.^i)i ( Pali Takbasihl, modem Tsxlla ), which is now sitnated 
in the Rawalpindi district of the province of the Punjab, was the 
main city of the hintar-Indns territort' of the Gnudharus.® Hwen 
Thsang locates the kingdom of Gandhara* with Purushapura 
(Peshawar) os its capital, between the Sulaiman range and the Indus, 
the latter being mentioned as its eastern boundary ^ 

In Aiofca'a time^ however, the major portion, if not the whole, of 
the traus’liidus territory of the G and haras and the sonthem portion 
of their hinter-Indns territory were under his direct rule, and only 
the northern portion of both above ShahbaKgarhi and Mansehra 
formed the eenii-inde pen dent tri1>al state of the Gandharflij. 

In the GEeat Epict the Taunas^, Kjlmbojas and Gundharas are 
counted among the typical peoples of Uttarapatha precisely as in 

l 11. VJ-23. Vn, 11344. 

^ E»?cil]iiiiqdhDriH Dp. rit., p. 134. 

3 lUmtB. HI, pp. 346, 3T8 : DIctlMkaiy, I. p. 643. 

4 RBTDhaudhuri, op. dl.. p- 134+ 

5 RSmJlyftni, Vm. llS. 11, VIL 114. it Eajtiliftudburl, cit.. p. 50 
0 Variant; P DBbkilivntl, EsiIe PoLkhrirKvlIt, F^kiit Ftlklnli-H!, Arrian'i 

7 Di^7*v-fl4iiia, pp. W7 , 474, 476, whm is RS 

ot UttarAji«tbR- 

S EajJ^biLUjdlittn, op. oil., p. fil. 

0 RAEnlyftTiR. VII. 114 JJ. Vflya perSqR, Sa. 189-90, qu4it«d bj ftRy^sbandhiiri, 
op^ p. 50. 

,/l0 MablbbarAto, XII. 2Jin+ 43- 

UttarApRtbA'juim&fiiik kIrtiiyifhyAtiii tla up! I 
YiUD&^Kainboj*-GiJidlilr5li EitatA-Etu-bRiRilifAhii | 

Cited by BRjebRiidkuri, op. dt, p, 30. In tbe |iiAOnpL{D£L», loo. ih^ 

nfttiM nt Hid lonianB Id ipcit Al Vpuniu. 
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A^ka^a E.E. V they figure ae the typical Apajrtiitas. In the Pali 
AasaLiyoiia Sutte, the Youas and KSuibojcis are represented aa typical 
peoplea of the North-West frontier countries I pacbchantiaid janapada). 
Yona. Yaima or Yavaua is the only name whereby all Greeks* whether 
Macedoniani pre-Macedonian or po6t Macedonian ^ were known to 
the Indians. But Lhia name was obviously derived from looia, 
and the first Greeks known to the Peraiana aud Indiana were aJl* 
^ hyp9thedi IoniaIt is, therefore^ most probabJe* aa opined by 
flayasw^al and others, that there was a pre-Ale^candrian Ionian Greek 
^ttlement on the hanks of the river Kubnl* notably at Nysa. 

As regards the KHmbo]ai» or Kambhajas^ the Artba^tra classes 
them wdth the Saurashtras m ao far aa they lived by agricnlturer 
trade and professional fighting.^ The Great Epic speake of the 
Ktvinbojas ^and Paramakambojas, juat as the Mahaniddesa does of 
Yona and Parainayona- The Kimhojas are gronped together with 
the Daradas COardsl^ and the Paramakambojas with the Iiobaa and 
Northern Riabikaa.^ From these facts^ it cannot but be inferred 
that there ware two distinct BettlementB or territories of both the 
Yaunas® and the 

The country of the Daradas ( Dards ) w'as situated in a valley 
of the Bari on the right bank of the Upper Indus^ w^atered 
by the river Darin or Daril^ and hence may be taken to have 
eictended from Chitral to the Indus s Ptolemy 'locates them east 

1 \fcra four cluef dirimans it! tha Greok pcopli^ the DcTmitE, 

AoAllikatt, AfibnofiJii Hiid Ionian^. Of tbrae, iho AeliiFaRi th& lir«t to »aU 

nor^ta Lbs Ao^etoji and to oocopy thAitLodi IrciforliiDt pooplv 

Id Hoicct^a tima. ' ' It wju the lon^bDi and Doiiiim who ^L&yed thn most 

ImporfaDt p&n La tho hliiory of Qwoate. 

^ Vutid'iutrofajl^DAf, ArthM^AttrsK XL I- 
a 27^ £3: DAtadib ubA fCamboJ&ihn- 

4 fiuf, 11+ S7. 25 : IjohAn Pfl.FamftkAmboJaji BinhikSn ottarla apl* 

5 111 the Kv^»lid-En^am tatedftlOD {d) oi I>arlc£fl^ tha Yaucu fwuped with 

the people ot €pard4 (Ssrdia) and tha toft-coul dwaOer Sekaa era diittoiiviabad 
ftoEEi the VenDAfi tahabbArAu )^ou[>ed with the Skodims And tbs PuntrSvAa 

(FuntUnii). la tha PefADlhdlia inHripUon [h) ot Xeinei, tbs Yauiie^, Ioo, aju 
doiclibed Ai a poai^lu vrho liTsd qn tbii 9ea-««nEt OA well Ai CD tha flirth«r sfiA-ihafe, 
Herilold t AiohA^IeigiCAl Kiitory ot Iran, FL I) loCAtoi the tw'O Yonn c&rntorin 
in AdiA liiDR-^ 

a The Olvr&vmdSnA djiUa^uheri the RAmhojAt AssoeiAted with the V'Aunai, 
7 Fa HI^o^a Tft-bl, €f. DiurlpAtba In the MeblLniddeeA. pp. 155,41 a 
S Hwen To-^hi^lA. 

£1 Yule, hiArco Folo+if ITS; IjAmnn, L A^, 1,^4 505^ lu» p. ISS ^ OuaeiaghjAcn^ 
Aaclunt GeogrA^hyp p. Slip 
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of Ihs LftiubatAi ( - Liinfftka^ Langtuui J and of SonaUnt) (Imain of 
the Swat river) aad to tbe north of the uppermost course of the 
lodus.” The modern Dardistan atLll preaervea the mme of the 
Dards.l The Kamboja territory may thua be located eoiuewhere in 
this very region between the Dacada country on the north and the 
Yona territory' on the flouth, on the west aide of the Indna. 

In connexion with the Paij<kTaft' digvijayn, the Great Epic relates 
that after conquering th 0 *Daradafi together with the Kaiubojas, 
Arjnna in his inarch towards tbe north proceeded north-east to 
conquer the robber tribes { dasyavalj and also the tribes wbo 
dwelt in tbe forest, end thereafter ‘the allied forces t sahitan ) of 
the Lohaa. Paramalifimboiaa and the ^ishlkas of the north’ 

( i. PaTamai-ishikas 

Professor Jayaohandni Vidyilankara identifies the Parama- 
knnibojas ‘with the Galcba speaking Yaghuobis in the valley of 
Yaghnob at the head water of the Larafshau river^ a tract of country 
considerably to tbe north of the Pamirs and separated from them by 
the hill states subordinate to Bokhara.’ He identifies the Rishikaa 
of the north with the Yaa-cbis and the Kamboja country with 
Badakshan and tbe Pamtra. ■* From the fact that tbe Kambojaa and 
Vahlikas are often associated together in the Great Epic, he is led to 
think that their countries were conberminona.* 

Arguing more forcibly the ctoe made out by Vidyalamkara. Dr, 
Moti Chandra seeks to establish that the Lobas, Paramakambojas, 
Northern Rishikas and robber tribes must have been aettted in 
the country which is now represented by the Tadzhik Soviet 
Social Kepublic which till recently was divided in the liussian 
Wakbnn, Shignan, Rosbiin and Darwdnz. It is clear even from 
Kalbana‘s description of MiiktapiHa’a northern campaign that tho 
Kambojaa, Tukhdras, Bhanttas and Daradoa were neighhouia. If 
tbe Bbauttas be rightly relegated to Baltistan and Bolor and the 
Darads to Dardistan, the Kanibojas can only be placed in Kafitistan, 
Balkh-BadakshHa and the Pamirs. DvatakS mentioned as the capital 


1 B. O. Law, TribM In Annioat ladit, p. flS. 

9 Aw. to M«tt Chandm. op. olt.. p. 19 ; “‘ke dfStMadJiiifa ol dm 

Enaicm IraiiiAti speaiiuf onsaitQrt of tli# W*»khlnfit. Slitshaift, Boiklol*, and tho 
Sairdcohfiof ihoPSiolr plateau.'* 

S htahabblmto, tl. ST. 3^6. 

4 BbRtatbhqnii auT unkfl nfTit, pp. 897*305, 81-7 t itolS Chandra, op. oil., pp- 
l»-19. 43. 
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of the KimUoioa in the PijtavattH'Conimentary ^ neeri not create any 
prejudice ngainst their being a people in the north-west of Indio,^ 
here Dvjirakcl being no other place than w'hot is know^n in Persian 
as Darwaiii In the north of Badakshan. The Place which Ptobmy 
locates to the south of the Oxua lender the name of Tambyzoi is 
Identihed by Sylvain Levi with Eatuboja on the ground that 
Tatuhyjsoi is only a Greek trausliteralion of the Austro-Asiatic 
Bpdling of Kamboia> Tu the time of tht Muslim geographer Idrisi 
Badakshan bordered on Qanauj KambojaX then a dependancy 

of India.^ Apollodoms Mentions the Asii, Fasiani, Tocbari and 
SacaranU as the four nomad tribes who conquered Eactria. The 
Torogus source aLtrihutes the conquest to two peoples called ABiani 
and Saraucae. Here the Asii or Asiani correspond with Chang 
Kien^H YQe-cblt and Astaui and Pasiani are but Iranian forms of the 
Indo-Aryan Asika-Rishika and Parnmarsbika,^ 

I have no definite suggestion as yet to make abont the location 
of Paramuyona as diatingntshed from Yona. ^ There being nothing 
until now' to show that there was any pro-Alexandrian Yona tomtorj 
on the eaat side of the Indus^ Ifc i& couMivabie that the distinction 
aimed at was one between the trans-Kabul Yona territory and that 
between the Edbul river and the Upper Tndns. It is quite possible 
that by the name Paramayona were recant the Tona territories m 
Asia Minor which find mention in the Achaemenian inscriptions. 
Alexander's invasion of India was followed, howevetj by 'the estab- 
li&hiuent of a number of Yavana settlements in the Uttarapatba' c. 
the city of Alexandria ( modem Charikar or Opian ) in Paropanisadae 
i. r.T the Kabul region* Boubbej^la on the spot where Alexander began 
to cross the Jhelamp Nikaia^ where the battle with Poros took place, 
Alexandria at the conflaenGe of the Chi nab and the Indus, and the 
Sogdian Alexandria below the confluence of the Punjab rivers. ^ 

1 Faf^mnUbJldllASl, p, 43, to wSllctl \r (irafr dniwo hj T. W. Uby* 

Pavii^ Buddbbt ladlb, p. 184. 

it ^hSfl a uat osrtliinly the CK-irf^lL In KSIfeiSwur, 
a I, IMS, fi. 54 

4 Qeogmpbiv do tranAl. ky Juttbort, Tol. J. p* 4781. 

5 Moti OhAudra, op. oltp, p, aaf. 

6 MmhilnidiJefift, pp, 1 ^, 415 . 

7 RitycliAudliiiri ^ up. p. Sl‘^f. Thfi UrnbAnidilM mfntioiiA qh,^ .AlAtaiEidft ju 

ail emporium of hut ii ti lo baj, whieli AlojcaiidHi.' ia ackially idcant. 

Tho Afamitdadlpa mi?iitlDiiiid in tbo MklElsdajnllha ciLirt be cttbcT Alexandria tbe 
cQtiiltt4nc4 of tbe Clihaab and the Indni or tfao So^Tin Alexandria , pn^fnmhly 
tbe lalWf. 
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It is difficEiU, howsTBr, to say that by the Yonas in Aioka's edicts 
were meant the Yonas other than the pre-Alesaiidrian Ionian eoloniata 
or ‘Perso Greeks’ who were associated with the Knmhoias and 
Gandharas and other semi-independent peoples of the Ottaiupatha 
within Atoka’s empire. 

The close association of the Yaunas or Yavanas with such other 
peoples of Jforth-^^estern India as the. Kninbojas, Gandharasi bakasj 
Madras, Kaikeyaa, Sindhns and Sanviras ia certain. The fact is well 
attested by the Epics and Puigijas as well as tho edicts of Atoka. i 
They passed as most esteemed of foreigners, though according to 
some authorities they were regarded as born of sSodini females by 
Kshatriya males, In Pil^inl’s time Y'avanHni was the only feminine 
form of Yavana, ^ while Kstyiyana. Patafijali and other later gram¬ 
marians found it necessaiy to recogniiie Yavani as another form, and 
to restrict the use of Rlnini's form to the writing of the Greeks. 
It will be unhistorical to father this difference between the two forms 
on PSninl when evidently he was acquainted with only one form. 

* The MahUvastu ( I, p. 171 ) rightly represents the Taunas as a rnling 
people with a republican form of govemmenL The existence of a 
pre-Alexandrian Ionian colony Bomewhere on the bank of the river 
Kopben, Knbhil or Kabul may be taken for granted. The pre- 
Macedonian Greek settlerB in the Ijonlei-land of Uttardpatha were 
known to Megasthenea and other Greek writers as Nyeaioi ( Nyseans ) 
evidently for the reason that they planted their colony m the district 
of Nysaia named after Mount Nysa with Nysa as its principal city. 
The I'ocatioii given of this city goes to show that it lay dose to and 
was buiU on the lower slopes of the mountain which is called Mcros 
C Mem, Pali Mem ) and which, according to the legend in the Great 
Epic and the PnrSnas. was one of the four mountains that surrounded 
ML Suinem. say kmTr Knot. Identifying Mt- Meros (the name 
meaning 'thigh' to the Greeks) with the Sulaiman range, and Mt. 
Mysa with a spur of the same, one may get very near to the site of 
the hill-state formed by these earliest known Greek colonists on the 
north-westera confines of India. Hotdich is inclined to locate the 
site of Nysa in the lower spuca and valleys of Eohi-i-Mor, while 
Bhandarkar would have us place it s omewhere between the river 

1 BO. Ia^. TribM In Aii8i™r FinJi*. P- 

a G.ut»w» IV, U ; CamhrfdgS Hl«ery el Indte, 1. p. au«. n. 

8 Paumi* t'l''* L 
1& 
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Kopbeu ( KSbttl ) and the Itiius- ^ AMordicLg to M. de St. Martin, the 
exiatiDg village of Nysatta *neat the nortbem bank of the river of 
Eabnl at lesa than two leagn^a below Hashtnagar' preserves the tPerea 
of the Dame of Nysa, the place which "'ought to be of Median or 
Persian foundation» since the nomenolatnre is Imniaiij the name of 
Nysa or Nisaya which fjgmes in the coamographic geography of the 
ZsndaTeata being one which is far-spread in the conn tries of 
Iran.^ ® Ivy and the vine were known to have grown on Mt* Mdtos or 
M^roDt whence Xysaia became known as a vine-growing country- 

In support of his view that the Tonas of Kr E. XIII ^settled in 
large numbers in some outlying province of India long before 
Alexander* 'outside the kingdom of Antlochus Theos' and 'in Anoka's 
empire in a territory adjoining Gandlilra but outside India/ 
Bhandarkar cites the evidence of the coins resembling those of the 
earliest type of Athens which arc known to have been collected from 
the north-W'e&t frontiers of India. 8 

The Nysians were known to have dtesaed chemselvea m mnslm. 
’wom the turban, and arrayed themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours. They marched to battle with druma and cymbals. ^ In them 
were found by the Macedonians csitain customs and traits of their 
own. Three hundred of them joined the of Alexander on 

their mountain horses and followed him to battle in the plains 
of the Punjab. * 

Their is no wonder that the territory of the takabhara t cap- 
wearer ?) Yaunaa is mentioned immediately after Skndia in the 
AcheBmenian inscriptions or that, according to the legend recorded 
by Strabo, the Nysians recognized tbo Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakas 1 
who were evidently their neighbours as equally being the descendants 
of Dionysos. ^ The admixture of blood through intermairiagfi between 
these two peoples may have been the fact behind the Brahmanical 
castigation of the ^''avauaa as born of the ^dra mothers, by the 
warrior fathers. 

The name of Kambo|a or Kambboja is older in Indian literature 
than that of Yanna or Yavana. The Vat^iia BfShniana list includes 

1 CkciiJehm^I^ctuiC*, p. 3^, 

3 McCripdk. Anciunt p. JBS, 

3 CbriDifstiMl Loctnm, CL NainiHnmtiE Chronlclei, XX, lOl i E, 0, 

Law^ Tdbu in Aaclank Indim* p. 165. 

4 HcCrLaSlfik Aoetept tadia^ U?, 20L 

5 CKfubiidgA HlAkorr qI tniim, 1. p, 054. 

6 ^dCriEtdlfrH ancient India, p. III. 
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tbd name of ft VedLo teacher called Kamboja Aupainanjaya, According 
to Yilska’a t^irakta {II. 8), the EEmbojas spoke a dialect in which 
the original sense of an ancient verb, Savati, was retained while it was 
lost among' other sections of the Indian people, Yaska’s remarks 
have led Grierson to think that 'they either spoke Sanskrit with sn 
infusion of Iranian words to which they gave Indian inflexions, 
or else spoke a language partly Indo-Arjan and partly Iranian’. 
The verb Havati is in Grierson’s opinion an Iranian and not a 
Sanskrit word.i 

Yaska indulged only in a folk-etymology when he sought to 
account for the name of Kaniboja or Kanilihoja by taking to be 

an abbreviation of tombofo, meatimg blanket, which is to say, of 
kanmniya, meaning *o lovable thing’. Thus the Kambojas were 
Kambala Bboias or KaiiianTya BhoJasj the blanket being treated as 
a lovable thing. Their country was noted andoubtedly for 'oianiy of 
the best kinds of skins, wollen blankets, blankets made of the fur of 
aniraala’ but that does not mean that for this very reason the people 
became known as Kamlwias or Kilmbbojas and their country as 
Ramboja or Kamblioja. 

The GapaiAtlift on Piiiini'a rale, II. 1.72—Mayuravyftin^akidi, 
speaks of persona who were shaven-headed like the KSmboias and 
Yavanas iKamboja-inuijdab, Yavana-raundalj). This was evidently 
based upon a legend like one in the Haftvaiii.^a (XUI. 76^-04, 775-83) 
purporting to say that king Sagara who was bent upon annihilating 
the Sakas. Yavanas, KSmbojas. Pnradas and Pahlavaa rulented and so 
he released the first after having half of their head shaved, the 
second and third after having the whole of their head shaved, the 
fourth after compelling them to keep their halt diabevelled, and riia 
fifth after com pet ting them to keep their Ijcarda,® The tradition 
gained ground in later Indian literature that these were the 

distinctive habits of these five peoples,* 

According to the Pali AssalSyana Sutta, the Yonaa, Kambojas and 
other frontier peoples of the UttarSpfttlia region had altogether 
a different social organisation of their own, admitting only of two 
social grades of masters and slaves, with no impasBable barrier placed 
between them, The Bharidatta JStaka expreaaly slates that the 

1 lail, p. eoit.; B. C. Uw, np. dt,, p. If. 

a B. C. taw, op, cit., p. a, 

s Tho same I* mot wkb also in ttt Vlyu Puttea. 

4 Max mfiUer, History of Aooknt Saaikrit Litoratoro, p. 19. 
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KHinbojAs followed m crude religion of their own* coutmry to the 
ftci^epted AhiiTBa cuU of the Indo-AryAue. Ifanu tX. 43-44J 
them as Kahatriyas who became degraded fot the disregard of^the 
purificatory ritea. 

In the Great Epic, XV. 207. 42-44, the Audhmkas, Guhas, 
PalindiLs, ^abaraa, Ghucbukaa of South India, together with the 
Madmkaa, are all deacdbed as inferior types of men, while the 
Yauuas> Esimbojae, G^dbatas and Kirato^: of the DttarSpathai 
together with the Barbarae, are castigated as peoples w^ho lived as 
criminal tribes with predatory babita like tboae of huntera and 
vultures. 1 And from ASoka^s R* E, XTU, it is clear that the Yon as 
were the last people to welcome the ladG-Aryati faiths propagated 
by the different sects of the Bmhinanas and the f^amaiias. In 
f Buddhaghoea's opioton the Yonas* Kanabojas and other frontier 
peoples of the Uttaripaiha region were Pirasakavaijpa, PersiSpn or 
PersianistHl iu their general habits, cnstoins and usages.*^ The 
Divyavadiua speaks of a popular rsYolt in the Svafe-mshtra of 
Uttara|>atba during the closing period of the reign of BindusSra® 
Ravcbaudhuri incUnes to think that prolmbly the Sva^as were the 
same people as the KlLa.^as of Indian Literature 
As for the Achietuenlan or Feraioii ioffncnce in this part of Indla^ 
Baychaudhuri rightly points out that Kuru&h or CyruB (558-33 R. C.)* 
the founder of the Persian empire, led in vain an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia (Beluchistan), According to Pliny, however, 
he w'Os able to destroy the famous city of Kapi^. Arrian tells us 
that the Aatacenians (Arshtakas) and the Aasaceniau (Mvakas), the 
tw^o Indian tribes who inhabited the district west of the river Indus 
as far as the river Cophen ( Kabul 1 and who may be identified with 
the Kiimbojas, "were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians^ after- 
wards to the MedeB^ and finally they submitted to the PeraianSp and 
paid tribute to Cyms, the son of CambyseSp as ruler of their land/ 
f During the reign of Darius 1 (c. 622-486 B. G.), the people of 
Gandhara (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the Persian 
empire. “Kahayarsba or Xerxes (48&-B6 B.C)» the son and successor 
of Darius I, maintained bis bold on the Indian provinces. In the 


I Efcn |]I|Hkdti^ UUti pHthlvlm imtm I i^TftpBkl-boAi^^Udlkri^A^p 

iAdliftrn.ino niirAilhir». 

V InfiE^zipUdiu, U, p. 2^. 

3 Ivikd^Ap p. 9T1. 

4 BftypkihuJh.uri| op. eii-, p. aSO. 
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gpdckt ftTmy wliich ^0 RgBifist JSotl&s both GBndb&r& snd India 
were represented.'' 

On one occasion, as Strabo tells ns, tbe B yd races (Kshndratfls) 
from 'India' (t. tbe Punjab) were sunimoned by the Persiana 
to serve tbem as meTcenecies. None need be surprised, therefore, 
that the army Darias III Codomannos (336*30 B,C,) included 
the Indians when he fought a battle with Alexander.! 

The Yonas, KSmbojaa and Gandharas were AparSntas even in 
Bnddhaghosa's sense, le., they were peoples who immigrated into 
India from the trans-Sulainian and trans-Kabul regions, 

fvi) Other AparSntas, Nafabakas and Nabba-lines ; Who were 
A^ka's other .Apariintas who held semi-independent territories in th*e 
Uttariipatha? In one context the Great Epic broadly divides 
the peoples of Uttarepatha into five ruling races, trit., the launas, 
Kambojas, Gandbares, Kiiitas and Barbaras.^ and in another mentions 
and locates them in three different orders. irrV, those who dwelt 
In ‘the northern portion of the Pniiiab proper including the North- 
Western Frontier Province ond the whole of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, those who dwelt in the southern portion of the Punjab 
proper including the modem province of Sind, and those who dw-elt 
in the Central and Eastern Himalayan regions extending up to Assam 
and Manipnr.3 The last-mentioned region roughly conatilntea 
the Haimavata division of Jambvidvipa in respect of which A^ka 
introduced the Nabhako-s and Nabhaparnktis in his It. E. Xlll. 

In the northern part of the Uttampalha are placed the hill-tribes 
and rulers of the Antarglrl, Babirgiri and Upagiri, the Brihantas of 
Uliika, the towns of SenSbindu, Modapura and Vumadeva, Susaskula, 
the principal town of the Sudaroas, the Uliikas of the north, the 
country of the PaiichflgaiiftS, Devaprastha, the Piirvatiyas, the capital 
ofthe Pauravas, the robber tribes, the Saptagsnas, the Ka^mlrakas. 
the Lohitas, the Daiamai.ujalas, the Trigartas, Datras and Kokatiadas, 
the Abhisaras, the people of Braga tUnxsa ?>, Siinhapnra, the Suhmss 
and Cbolae, the ^'ahllkas, the Daradas and KSmfaojas, the robber 
tribes who dwelt j,n the north-east, the Lohas, ParamakiimbojaB 
and Rishikas of the north and the Rtshikas proper. Beyond the 
nSvetaparvata t^White range) are placed the Kiiupurushas or 
Kintiaras, Guhyakas or HStakas adjoining the Monas Sarovar, and 

1 Bsroiwudhtitl. op. dt., p. iMf, Chinook. Arrian'i Anthnaia, p. Hat. 
a MnbShkintB, XIL aOT. 43. 

3 tbld, n. 37-36. 39. 
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wu-likfl peopltifi of Harivawha bej^ood wlucb lay the land of 
'Uttaiakuru-^ A.iid in thfi soothoni pai^t of the Uttaiupatha divisjon, 
which lay to the west of the Midland (KhSndavaprasthat protichiJii 
dL4iuu)i are located, amoog others, the ^dras and Abhiraa who dwelt 
on the banks of the Sorasvati, Bohitakas, war-like and frenzied 
M.ayiitakas, ^airTshikas ( Pali Serisaakas Jv Mahebas, ^ivia, Trigartas, 
Ambashtbaa, MnlavoB, PaEchakarpatas, Uadhyamokeyas, Vatadhanas, 
dw*elier8 of Pushka»ranya and other republican tribes who dwell 
along the banks of the Lower Indns, Baoiatl^os Hit., the osafcetide- 
growers), HSraMlaaa, Madras of j^kaia, Pablavas, Barbaiaa, Kiritas, 
Yavanaa and S ikos.^ 

Over and above the Gondharaa, Yavanaa and Kambojas, the 
Markatifjeya Parana refers the following peoples to the UdTchya- 
UttarSpatha division : the Viblikas, Vfi^hiuas, Sbhiras, Kalatoyakas, 
Apaiwntas, S'cdcas, Pabnavas ( Pahlavas ), Charniakbaiiditas, Sindbo- 
Saavltas, Madrakaa, Satabradas, LalVtthas, PHrodas, MUshikos, 
Bamatbas, RakshSbantakas, Kaikeyas, Da^nutiikas, Barbaras, 
Angalaukikas.^ Nichas, Tusharas, pot-bellied Pahlavas, Atteyas, 
Bharadvaja^s, Prasthalaa, Da^rakes, sach Kirataa aa the Lami)aba6, 
Sfinakaias, Chnlikas, .Tahnavos, Apadbas and Alimadra 3 ,JPnraaaas, 
HamaaioSrgaa, Ka5mttaa, Tangai.ias,'^ ChQlikas, Hadokos, Uriiaa and 
Darvas. The Nirbaraa, Hamsaniargas, Kripathsa, Tangagas, 
KhaSaa, Eutsaa, Pravaranas, Uriias, Darvas, Hadukoa, Trigartas, 
Kimtas and TSmasas are specified as Parvato-toiyis (Mountaineers). 

The eastern Punjab States of Nabha and Patiala (Paiyktipalab) 
still preserve the name of Aftoka*s ffabfaokas (Sk, Nabhagas) and 
NSbbapamktis- The Nabha and Patiala were originally and are even 
now the Haimavata or Central Himalayan States above Kalei and 
below EiSmirtL In the Pumiias, Nabbi figures os a mythical king 
of the Central Himalayan kingdom, the name Nabhi denoting the 
meeting place of the Greater or Eastern and the f^sser or Western 
estensions of the Himalayas. Baychandhuri inclines to think that 
the town of Na-pei-kia located by Fa Hien to the Bouth-aist of 


J tbld. n. it, SB. 

S lUd, £1. BS. Moli Gbudia, op. oU-, uii alw bi» Hindi nrticln in 

Vikiatiilnl» nunilnr ol tb« SiignH Pnnih l rinl Fairikl. 

a Cr. iJigal&lEitt fTBjintit Am^nela} [d the MabinlddcsAh p- 

4 In thv MAh&miMeu p, wH hATn Kcd PunTBrntoJi- 

gan*, and alfd oK^fLDgsjia wbkh D3AJ he IdestLEM ivith Hivan Tli^Qf{''H 
flitcAtud to the Hath of Saukuta, 
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Sr&vostl and to the west of KapUavostu ^ is perhaps renriaiGceBt of 
the N'iibh.^ka teffitory * . The Central Hi mala jTto Stales, too, pass as 
Morthern in respect of the Midland. 

’The Great Epic locates Lo the eastern extenBion of the Himalayan 
range snob peoples as the Anartas, Knlnkhtas. Ktilitidaa and 
Suiua^alaa in the KuUnda territory, the dwellers of the island of 
tkkala, PrSgjyotishapura, ® t. e.. tbo kingdom of Katnartipa under 
the descendants of Naraka, the tribes who had their settlements in 
the valleys of the Laiihitya * ( Brahmaputra ), i. e , in the whole of 
Assam, and the Kiriitas and Chinas ® who lived in the eastern and 
north’eaatem confines of Aseatu, say, in the Chin Hills, Manipur, 
Bhutan, biikkim and Nepal as Himalayan territories to the west of 
Assam and to the north of the Buddhist Midland do not find mention 
in the srahftbhirata. The present inhabitants of Bhutan and Sikkim 
are, in respect of their dialects and racial traits, Tibetans. The Tarai 
portion of Nepal, included in the Buddhist Midland and A&oka's 
domain proper, was occupied by the Sakyas and Eanllya territoriee. 

As attested by the Classical writers, the Uttftripatba was at the ■ 
time of Aiesandet’s invasion of India parcelled into innumerable small 
kingdoms and republics, ‘‘The Nandas of Magadha," says Eaycbandhnri, 
“do not appear to have made any attempt to subjugate these states 
of the Uttaripatha ( North-West India Y The task of reducing them 
was raeerved for a foreign conqueror, viz., Alexander of Macedon.,, 
be obtained oasistauce from many iruportant chiefs like Ambhi of 
Taxlla^ Sangaeus ( Sanjaya ? ) of PnshkacSvati, Eopbaios or Copheus 
( of the Kabul region ? )’ Assagetes-( A-ivajlt f \ and Sisikottos ( 8’aii- 
gupta ) who got as his reward tbe satrapy of the ,^^kenians. The 
only princes Or peoples who thought of combining against the invader 
were Poroa and Abisares, and the Malavas ( Malloi 1, Kshudrakas 
( Oxydrakai) and the neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the 
latter case personal jealousies prevented any effective results. 
Alexander met with stubborn resistance from individual chiefs and 
clans, notably from Astes ( Hasti or Ashtaka f ), the Aspaciftne, the 
Assakenians, tbe elder Pores, the Kathians, the llalloi, the Oxydrakai, 
and the BiSbmaijas of the kingdom of Mousikanos......But all 

hejU. Budaiiial Rwonis. I, P- XtiXTH : Lflgsc, T* Him. p, (H. 

a aajcbaudhdri, fjp. clt.H p, aw. 

8 Tl. afi. e. 

4 AHiiliAbal BtfiHfi-pitUr UuarlptloQ SKnairtfilipli. 

^ MnbiMlirlttl, l[. 30. ^ 
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this was of no avail. A disnnited peopb could not long resist the 
nniteS forces of the HeUenio world' led by the greatest captain ol 
ancient Europe, Alexander succeeded in conquering tbd' old Peraian 
provinces of GandhHna and 7ndia^t but waa unable to try conckaions 
with Agrammes^ king of the Gaogaridss and the Prasii.”^ 

, In connection vcith Sekukos Nikator and Chandragupt*, Jtistinua 
( XV* 4 ) observer ; "He ( Seleuhos Nikator ) cafried on tpauy wars in 
the East after the division of the Macedonian kingdom between 
himself and the other Guocessors of Alexander^ first seizing Babyloniap 
and then reducing Baktrianep his power being increased by his first 
success Thereaft^ir he passed into India, which had, since Alexander^ 
death, killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake off from its 
neck the yoke of slavery. Sandrokottoa had made it free : but when 
victory was gained he changed the name of freedom to that of bondage 
for he himself oppresssd with servitude the very people which he had 
rescued from foreign dominion.....*^--.-^Sandrokottos, having thus 
gained the crorvn, held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundation of his future greatness/'® 

Here we are not eoncetned^ however, %vith all the tribes of the 
Uttampatha and Halmavata divisions of JambudvTpa who were 
reduced to eubjection by Chandragupta but with only those who held 
seiai-independtiut territories 'within A^oka'a empire, Ae far as 
A^oka^s Bock inscriptions at Shahbai^garhi^ Mansehra and Kalsi, his 
Minor Pillar inscriptions at Nigliva and Lumbim and Pillar inscrip- 
tion& in the Ghamparan district indicutep these tribal states were 
situated in the ngrthern part of the. North West Frontier Province, 
the State of fCashmlr and Jammui the kingdom of Nepal, Bhutlin and 
Sikkim, and the hilly portion of Assam, The niling races who dwelt 
in the&e regions were typified by the Yonas, Karabojas, Gimdharas 
Niibhakas and Nabba-lines in tbe language of ASoka, and the Yonasp 
Kambojas, Gandhiiras, Kiiatas and Barbaras in the language of the 
Great Epic* 

B* Extent of empire in the lijSbt of Hwen Thsang's testtmouy : 
Hw en Thsang was a per^nal wdtuess to the stapas, sanghHraiuas and 
stone-pillarSi iu abort, monuments in several places in. India of his 
time that were popularly known as pious uud memorable erectiona of 
Atoka^ If bis testimony can be relied upon* which I think is of 
a doubtful certoiutyi one may presume indeed that the places 


1 ^r^h&udbaff, op. olt, p. 2lD 1 
a AnoiEnt IiuUb, p, 7, 
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tv here these feonuj^eats fount! ifi ^Ita were all incIndeL! in 

AAoka'e empire. 

The Chisel pilgritn saw one stEpa known to have been, built by 
Aioka on Mt. Pi-lo-sa-lo ( Piln^ra ) near the capital of the country of 
Kaplia and two near the t^fcy of NagaTah^ra. The conntrj' 

of Kapksa abotted on the north of the Snowy mountains and on the 
remainiEig three aides it bordered on tlie Black ridge f Kulakuta ?) 
which is identified with the Hindu Kush. It ky at a distance of 
about 130 miles we^t from Lan-po ( Lampaka, modern, Langhau, 
a small country lying along the northern bank of the Kabul river), 
Kapi^a w^as included in the Persian empire^ as wo uotedp during the 
reign of the first AcbJemeuian king Cymg. The aita of the t^wn of 
Nagarahara^ the old capital of the Jaialdbud district, may be placed 
*m the angle formed by the junction of the Snkhar and Kabul rivers> 
on their right bank^.' The fact of inclnsEOn of Kapi^ and Nagara^ 
hara in ASokftk empire is rendered probable by the unambiguous 
testimony of the Classical writers regarding the inclusion of 
Paropanasidai, Aria and Aracbosia in the Maur^^a empire* The same 
remark holds equally true of the country of Sauksita ( Tauknta, 
modern SewistSn ) with Ho-ai-na and Ho-sa-la aa its tw^o chief towns 
in which the pilgrim noticed 10 stYipas attributed to A5oka* If PllaSila 
and Avanda were planes beyond the Bnlaiman and Kicfchar ranges 
and somewhere in Belnchi^tnu, their iacluaion iu Aioka'a empire is 
completely in accord with the teijtiluony of the Classical writers 
vouchsarmg for the inclEision of Gedrosia in the Maurya empire* 

The city of Po“lu-sha ( Purnahapniu, modern Peshawar ), near 
which the pilgrim saw three atnp&s of Aiokap and the city of 
Takftha4ila, near which stood four stUpaa, were evidently places in 
tho trans-Iudus and bin ter Indus Gandhara territories within 
Aioka^s domatQ proper. Similarly Udylina or Odcliyana, the city of 
Sirnhapura, the town of Sakaia^ Chlnapati^ Kuluta, J^tadru and 
Farvata, which were honoured with the stUpas of A^oka, were all 
placea io the Uttui^patbp. division within A_^ka's empire. 

As for the country of Ka^mlra where Aioka was reputed as a 
builder of 500 sanghammas and a stElpa, its induaion iu Afeka^s 
empire is vouchsafed for by the testimony of Kalhapa^s K5|ataranginT 
crediting A4oka with the building of the towm of Srlnagara and 
speaking of Anoka's son Jakuka as having been appointed the 
governor of K14m!ra. So Ear a.-i ASoka'a own records are concerned» 
the ruling races of Kaimjra may come in either as some of the 
sembindependent Himalayan tribes representing the Niibhadipes 
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or as rapresf^nting soma of tha on named Apaiantas comiiectod with 
the Tonas, Kamhojas anti Giladbaras, and there in no other way. 

Tk^ineswar, ^ragbna, GovlBhanaj Ahikshetra ( Ahicb- 
chchbatra), Kaa^xij, Ayodbya* FTayarankha, Fray^ga, 
KapilaiVaatHp HrEmaEratua, KuSofttgarai Benares, SaraSth, MabSSala, 
E^vatapurap Vaif^ali, Vriji ooiintrjs PS^iiputra, Rujag^'ihai NjilaTnJiip 
GayHp Bodtigayi, Oclnai Kallnga* South KoSalat Andhra, Ajantan 
Valahhi and tJjjayimi the places whore the pilgntu came acsosB 
of Aioka, need 13,0 con^mont as these "wore all included in 
Afoka’e empire, and many of them even in his domain proper. 

As regards Bengal he saw a at!lpa of .AAoka near the town 
of Timralipti, one near the town of KarnasuTarnat one near the 
town of Piiadravardhana, and one near the capital of Sataatatn. 
The pllgrim^s itinerary goea to exclude Assam and Nepal proper 
from A^ka^s empirer 

Cbola and Dravida, wherep toot the pilgrim saw the atHpas of 
cannot be included in A^ka*a empire. The pilgrim's Chola 
and Dnivlda constituted tagether the territory of the Cholas, hettert 
the CholaB and Pandyasi which lay, according to E, E, II and B. B. 
XTIT* outside A^ka's empire. 

3. Sphere of influence : Akrka in hifl M,E. E., claima that the 
sphere of his moral and cultural influence was as wide as Jambndv^ipa. 
In Jamhudvlpa he was able to create that noble and unprecedented 
atmosphere of piety which enabled him to comm ingle the gods and 
men or men and the gods and entitled all to the attainment of the 
grand heaven { ripule svage Sradhetavel This w^as indeed* according 
to the Pali Apadifia and Bnddhaghosa^a Manorathapllran!, the true 
Bignidcatian o! the honorific Devatlnampiyo 1 ( Dear to the gods) 
applicable to a tighleoue king overlord t 

Imasmiin Bhaddake kappe eko isi jnnadhipo I 
mahannbbavo rafS *si chakkavatti mahnIiaJo m 
soharp parLohasu sitesn tbapetm janataip bahuq't I 
papetra sngatiin yeva Devai^ampiyo ahnui 2 ^ 

I an|*ilLtara N., I, p. 24- To tba limits c^Ffect aavn Dudtnm^boAd in His 
MAiioralhjipiininl* I, p_ ; ^'OorLaia who hid been bom in tha a^vn-world 

ns a ifiCtiiilt oi PilltidTk^R ^idtuicA in 'a torinor hirih, oatoE ymtltudA, waitod an him 
morning and OrOnin^, Ha th\ii bocamn famous a? bolng dnar Lo ihm daVAS'N 
lilalAliLKkerft, DieHonniy, II, p+ 9CW, > 

s Apftdqii]ii. Ik r- eo. 
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this Gentle Kpk'\ said Them PilmOava^bchba, there was e lord 
of men ^ of great personality was he, a mighty king overlord* In his 
identity 1 became ^dear onto the gods' by establishing the multityde 
in the moral precepts of condnct and enabiing them to get a happy 
deetiny (in heaven^ after death)**. 

Buddhist Jiteratnre mentions Jambndvlpa as one of the four 
Mahndvlpss t^*G reat Islands'") of the earth as know n to the Indians, 
the other three islands being POrvavideha^ AparagoySoa,^ and 
Uttarakuim. Parvavideha is the Eastern aub-eohtinent of Asia which 
i& located to the eas[L of mount Bumeru^ rlambndvlpa is the Southern 
sub-continent which is located to the south, Aparogoy^na is the 
Western sub-continent located to the west, and Dttarakuru is the 
Northern sub-continent which is located to the north of the same 
mountain.^ The ^lahiibbdratai tooj, speaks of*the four Mabadvlpas 
and locates them in the sain# ivaj. It names, however^ Pntvavideha 
as Bhodta^va, and .^paragoyiina as Ketnmdla.^ 

In many respects the Great Epic acoouut anticipatea the descrip¬ 
tion of Jambndvlpa in the Mirkandeya Funina and other later works, 
according to which Jambudvlpa just one of the aaven isiauda or 
continents, the mmaining six of them being situated io the south of 
JambndvTpa and one on the south eid« of the ocean forming its 
southern bouIlda^3^ 

Furthermore, Jambndvlpa is said to have consisted of nin^ vacahos 
or countries,—of seven, according to Ihe Great Epic,^ Monttl 
Sumeru ia placed in the middle of the Ilavvitavarsha and betweea the 
Gandhamiidana range (towards the east), and the l^Ialyavat (towards 
the west). It is also apokeu of as the highest mountain of the earth 
which is sutTOVUided by the four les^r mountains called Mandara* 
MornniRndara^ Snparsva^ and Kumudai and situated on fonr sides 
viewed froio east to north. 

From the east stde of the IlavrdaviTsha extends the mountaio 
range of Gandhamidam to the east of which lies the country called 
BhadraSvavarstaa with the ocean as ilE eastern boundary. 


1 Variant 

g B. C* IndEft AJi p, 2L: I. fp* 

865, 041; n, pp. 333,1136 ; Beal, Buddliist I, p. ir 

3 IMuhAbbUraUi, EhldunApArv^, 6- 13,13 i 7. 13, 44 ; B. C. Lavi\ op. cit.H 81. 

4 Ibid, 0.53 ' LttoLSisi uLptA-TPrsbRIlL 
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From the west side of the same coiiritr\^ eat tends north and sontli 
(east to west, according to the Great Epic) the Malyavat range to join 
with the NUa mid Nishadha ranges. To the west of this range lies 
the Ketnraiilflvaraba with the CMjean as ita western limit. 

To the north of the ll^vvitavarsha extends east and west the Nila 
or Blue range to the north of ’Which situated the country called 
Kamyakvai^ha. On the north side of the Bamyak counlrj' extende 
east and west the 6veta or White range beyond which lies the 
Hiarnmayavarsha. Further north extends east and west the +4rmga- 
vin range decked with i>eaks and beyond it is the country called 
Knmvarsfaa (L UttarakiirQ ) with the ocean as its northern 
boundary,^ 

On theaonih side of the IlavTitaTarsha esiends east and w'eiafc the 
Niabadha ranged to the south of which is Haritarsba, To the south 
of this country extends cast and W'est the Heniakuta range betw'een 
which and the Himalayan range lies the country oalied Kinipurti^a- 
Yarsha. The last-mentioned range fortns the northern boundary of 
BharataYarsha or India pro[ffir with its eight upodYipas or minor 
islands^ which include lamraparna L 6.^ the island of Ceylon. 

Thns the JambndYipflp as described in the Furiuiasp as also In the 
Great Epic, may be treated as co-extensiYe at least ’with the main¬ 
land of Asia, The moimtain system of Central Asia from the 
Himalayan range on the aouth to the ^rmagavSn ( Tienijhau) on 
the north may be rendered iutalligible if we assume that the 
Hiivxitavaraba b the highest plateau of of the world which corered the 
whole of Pamir and w^estem part of the tableland of Tibett mid that 
Mount Sumeru ’with the four eurronnding mountai[i& w’rs situated 
in the midst of w*hat is now called the Piimlr Knoi- 

Tbe Jaina work JambudiYa-pannatti diYides the Biinalayas into 
two rangea, namely the Greater (MahahimaTanta) and the Ee^sar 
(Chullabimavanta). The Greater range extends eastward down to 
the sea ( i- * 7 the Bay of Bengal) below the varshadhara mountain, say 
the Arrakanese Yoma. Similarly the Xiesser range extends westward 
down to the sea (L the Arabian sea) below the varshadhara 

I MMiltihKntA Yi. 

a L w B fi en {Liid, Alt, I, F. SS;) IdontifiAa tho Ni*liAdlui witli "th^ moantiiiias 
bckm^ng to tbo wbJc^h Lios to nmth ol KHbul rlvar^ Jtnd incUiifii to 

t^luk tbnt It ^nks the fcainc range which tlie Gn^k writers tailed FliFD|»nuii3ae 
(PArvata Nishadhji), 
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mountain, say the Suluioian and Kirtbar nmgoa. ^ Joat at tbe 
jnnctlon of these two ranges it locates the Liotoa Lake (Padmahcada) 
or Manas SaroTflr consisting of two juxtopoBed Lakes, one on the side 
of the ILasteru and the other on that of the Westem range.^ 

Eratosthenes and MegBstbeoesr too, speak of fonr parts, the 
largest of which was India* The parts were not, however, of the 
whole of Asia but those into which Southern Asia was divided. 
The smallest part was the i^gion which was situated between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean sea. The two remaining parts 
were separated from the others by the Euphrates and the Indno. 
and lay. therefore, between these two rivers. 3 

The main point of difference between the Pnranic and Buddhist 
accounts of JambndvTpa lies in the fact that the former includes in 
Jambudvlpa the BhadriiSvavarsba corresponding to the sub-contient 
of Piirvavideha, the Ketumilavarsha corresponding to Aparagoyaiia, 
and the Kuruvarsba corresponding to Uttaraturu, while the latter 
excludes them. 

Anoka’s sphere of influence coincided rather with the Jambudvlpa 
as described in the Great Epic and the Puninas than with the 
Jambudvlpa of Pali literature. It comprised the live Mediterranean 
countries in the west, the territories of the Cholas. Paiylyaa, 
Satiraputras, Keralaputras and Tiiiurapariiyaa in the south, and 
L^outhem Asia around India. 

[n his B.E. XIII, A^ka mentions 600 yojanaa as the extent of the 
regions outside hia empire where he was able to achieve an effective 
conquest by piety. In this outermost zone of the sphere of piety he 
was able to cr^te are located the territories of the five Greek rulers 
called Aiptiyoka, Tulamaya, Aintekini, Maga and Alika5ndara,J and 
in the south, those of the Cholas. PnijdyaB. Satiyaputras, Keralaputras 
and Tuinrapariiyas. 

* Among his Greek contemporaries and allies, Amtlyoka is to bo 
identified with Antiochus II Theos. king of Syria and Western Asia, 

1 Tho TAiBfc iHiiu Co wmsspond with tic Enwdoa or Htmodes 

{ Pall Sk. Lu£cid ) ot tbo Cluneal wrStm’ whidi rflprcsontH 

that pmrt ci th& whicll ^ifcandftS akm^ NejiSS and Bhiltan mud 

onward toward thu McCriudlfr, Auckc&t Iisdia. pp- 165, tlut iha 

tsrmfi 'tbe Gm 6 HiEB^layia* Add 'the HimakiyaM fit Pic pMjJw? BadEe^ ire 

employed in ■ difficssont Htue ^ dtaol* tw^o pflZ3LU£l ranipaF, the and the 

lower. 8cfi "The World by L, Dudley 

2 B. 0- Iaw* India As EhdorlbfldH p, 4L 

3 MoCtindkf, Adeient IndiA, 43, 
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Aud not with his father Antiochus I Sotec, son and snccceasor of 
Soleakos Nikator. Thus he was the nearest Greek ‘frontsger' of 
A.^ka. The nearest aouthern Greek 'frontager’ of Antiochua I and 
Antiochns II ivas Tnlamaya identified with Ptol^y II Philodelpbtis, 
king of Egypt. The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of AntiochOB 
II was AmtikTni, i. e., Antigonas Gonatos, khig of Macedonia. The 
nearest wegtern ■ Greek 'frontager’ of Ptolemy II PlilladelphiiB was 
Magas, half-biother of Ptolemy and king of Gyrene in North Africa, 
The nearest western Greek 'frontager' of Aniigotias Gonataa was 
Alikasudara better indentified with Alejiander of Epirus. ‘Evidently 
- the five Greek potentates were the direct descendants arid successors 
of Alexander the Great’s generals and saccessors luid their territories 
were hot once component parts of the Greek empire left behind by 
the great Afacedonian conqueror/ ^ Upon the whole, all of them 
represented but the contemporary' Mediterranean States and Powers. 
As regards the Asiatic dominion of Antioch ns II Theos, it abutted 
on the north-west frontier of A^ka’s empire. 

The Chola territory' lay between that of the Andhraa on the north 
and that of the PiTiidyas on the south, and extended along the entire 
sea-coast of Kolapattana or Goromondel, say tonghly between the 
river northern Pennar and Kaveii. s Buddhadatta'a description leaves 
no room for doubt that in the south the Chola kingdom comprised 
the lower Kdveri valley, with Uragapura (modern Draint in- Trkhino- 
poly) as its capital and K^veripamna (modern Puger) as its inland 
riTerport. KfiDchipura (modern Conjeeveram) was once its capital 
. os attested by the Sbanda Purfina and H wen Thsang, The ]'ourney 
of Buddhaghosa from Eiiuchipura to Anuriidbapura lay obviously via 
Madburii (Madonra). The inhabitants of the Chola country are 
known in the Chromdes of Cay Ion as Dam i las (Diiivkjaa), ^ According' 
to Baychaudhuri, the Chola country "was drained by the river Kiiverl 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tau|ore"< , which, 
however, leaves the question of its notbern limit ojwu. 

The Pili.idya territory in South India corresponded, occording to 
Baychaudhuri, “to the Madarii, Bunmad and Tinnevelly districts and 
perhaps the southern portion of the Tra van core State, and had its 

1 luKriptionjBH. iL p. 

a Of. Soatb Indian Vol, i Ba^chauiihiiri, op, 

olt* p, 371. 

& Biknia, LaKcripliODg, ii, p. a30f- 

4 RdTCliAlitLhuri. cJt., p, 
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capitals at Kalkmi and ^ Bat it would aeorn that there was 

a separate TamrapaTnya teirritory in the soutbernmoat pjurt of the 
Deccan below those of the Piiiidyas on the cast and the Keralapntras 
on the west^— a fact w^hkh la well attested by Hwen Tbsang In the 
days of Ptolooiy there were in the sonthern part of South Todm the 
Kingdom of Karoiira rated by Kerobotfaros ( Keralaputras), the 
kingdom of the Atoi ( capital Kottlara ) in south Travancorej the 
kingdom of Madoura ( Madura ) ruled by Pandson fPaiiflyas) and abo^e 
that the kingdom of the Batoi (capital NlkSina ), that of Orthoura 
ruled by Sornagsis C Chola-NSgas ? ) and that of Sora ( Choia ) ruled 
by Arkatoa 

Evidently the territoriaa of the Satiyaputraa and the Keralaputraat 
who ate mentioned as peoples in the Manaehra version of R. E, 11+ 
lay to the. west of those of the Cholas and the Pandyaa and extened 
along the weatern sea-cocbst of South India. The name of Satiyapntm 
or Satiyaputi'as is nowhere met with in Indian literature. The 
geographical name approaching Batiyapntra is SerlySputa, which 
finds mention in one of the Barhut Inscriptions. There still exieta 
a difference of opinion as to the relative positions of the Satiyaputra 
and Kemlaputra territories. From the manner in which A^ka hss 
nrentioued thotUi it follows that the Satiyapntras bad their territory 
above that of the Keralaputras. ^^Satiyaputra must have stfiod north 
of Keralaputm on the western side of the far south of South lndia+ to 
the south of ( A^oka^a ^ own vjjita...^..Froni the location of Anoka's 
Bock and Minor Rock Kdiots+ it may lie itiferred that the conntry.of 
Satiyaputra or Satlyaputra lay along the w^teru coast of South India 
to the south of Sopai^ « ancient Sup^raka^ jjurparaka ) and the 
Chitaldrtig district of Mysore, to the west of Alysore and to the north 
of Keralaputra.*'3 "Still the best suggestion on thie point is one from 
E. G. Bbandarkar^ drawing attention to the fact that along the 
w^eaternmost portion of the Deccan tableland we have MaratbaTi 
l^yostha and Bruhman families, bearing the siimauie Satpute* 

yvhicb catmot-i but be Lreat^d as a modem tranefurination of 

Anoka's Satiyaputra*’^ * 

l Ibid. 

B«l. BadilbUt Eawrdia. 11 , p. 330 . wbart the (»uiitry ol tba 

SqiltTa InaiilU Tftmlwjunnl, iii plaCMHl cppoaita to Bliphnln and bol«w I>rltlda of 

SoEztbaro Cboln. and a^a^Ialod aLlO nithtlu mllsiDn oI Mabmdn. 

3.4 EAtcia, rttAorfbLloti9+ ii^ p. S3d!. NoIa that fu Ihft ^daftlbfafirAUi. IlrSl. 
tlio KopaU ff. iv. noitUsrn Keriiia ) asweiatod with VanaTa'^I bean dlfitin^iobed 

iwm tho ( i. r. ei^utilic^fri KATfthi ) medtiooiHl after Pindfn And DrlridA* 
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The GitDnT variant Ketala for Ker&ln of otlier versions and the 
absence of the variant Sactm for Satiya render-dabions the equation 
of Satiya with Satya and all the ideatifications of Satiyapatra on 
that hasJfts ^ 

"The edieta of A^ka enable us to locate Keralaputrat Kerala or 
Chara oa a country west of Piincjyat ^ south of Satiyapntta j it must 
have been situated along the iveatern coast of Sotith India. 
According to Dr Bhandarkar ( Aioka, p. 45 }, this country must have 
once 'inclnded South CdnarUp Coorg, Malabar, and north-tvest part of 
Mysore with perhaps the notbernmoBt portion of Travancore\ while 
Dr. S* K. Aiyangar would perfet to locate it in the region lududing 
Cochin and esc tending southwards therefrom. At the time when the 
Peri pi us was written Mou^iris ( Mujirikndu ) or modern Krajiganur 
wjuis the scat of governTiient of Cerobofchra ( Keralaputra ) which when 
Ptolemy wrote w^os in the interior at Karoura, that ig> Karar on the 
Arnaravati in the Coimbatore difsirict f 1. A., VIUi p. 145^ XTTI, p. 
367ft Bhandarkatj A^ka, p, 45f, ). Eayohaudhuri upholds the view 
according to which Keralapatra or Chera i& the country south of 
Knpaka ( or Satya ), extending down to Kanneti in Central Travaneore, 
The question arises—what did mean by Tambaparn^l 

( K. E. Ill G) and Tambapaniiil^'u ( R. E, XTII^ K ) ? Vincent Smith 
takes TaTiibapaiiinT to stand for the river Tamrapan)i in Tinoovcllyt 
while others take it to denote the island of Ceylon. 

The Tanibapaipijt of B. E. II may indeed be taken to stand both 
for the river Timraparnl and for the Tumraparnis as a people and 
their territory. But the Tambapaniiiiya of B. E. Xlll stand certainlv 
for the Tumraparpyaa as a people and thmr territory. And all that 
R E, Xni contains ia nothing but a restatoment of what A^oka 
has said in B. E. II* The question still is—where to place the 
Tiiinraparpyaa and their territory f 

There are apparently these three argniueiita that may be pxit 
forward in favour of the second view t 

1. That the Pali Chronicles and t-be Bamanta-pasodika sjieakof 
the friendly cektiouship which existed between Atoka and h1& con- 


1 Tbid. iL p, fisa. Pr&goita idnnti^caiba of Aa'efea'fl jf,, with (l> 

KjIE,chrplir« d£i«frrlbod as SjitjBvimtak^glrii; (^> thg Tynva eount«y OX: thii 

rotiij4 About SatTiinmiigiLtani TAluiJc of Ooimbatofa ; (3) S&tynlitllqU of tbo K^roUl^ 

patti iiwladina w portloti flf Etorgoda Tiluk foutb Klalri ; {*) Kou^i^tii ruleHj 

by tho EcKBr peopED poi«t forthalr truthlcOaNS. 

2 This fnct l» well fttLfutod hj CuIaviiosb. lii, 7-!^^ 
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tt!>mj>orary, king Deviiaampiyft Tisea of Ceyloo, and giv$ a graphic 
account of the cod version of Ceylon to Buddbtstu by the mifision 
despatched dnriDg the reign of Atoka > 

2. That Indian liteealnre generally speaks neither of an Indian 
country called Tiimraparnl nor of a people known by the name of 
Tamraparnyas, 

3* That Ceylon was really tiioiTD to Megaathenes and other 
Greek writers as Taprobanc. 

The fact which goes against it is that wherever by TanibapaniTji 
or Timtapariii is meant Cay Ion, the "word dipa (dvlpa) or ‘island* is 
associated with it^ . Megasthenea and other Classical wTiterg speak 
of the seagirt island of Tapcoban^, 

Ceylon is called the island of Tamraparjia or Taniravar^ia in the 
Great Epic and the Porunas. But as regards the Ramayanai Ceylon 
is known by the name of Parasamudca.® The name pHrasamndra 
{Greek, PaJaesimundn)® is met with also m the ArthaSstra (II. 11). 
In both the Kamiiyapa and the .^rthaiustra, as we saw, Pandyakap'ita 
(-kavata) is associated with Tiimeaparni. In bothj Tamraparni 
denotes obviously a South Indian river and by implication 
only, a riverine region. This region is reproaented nDW'*a“days by 
Tinnevelly. 

In B. E. XIII the Tamraparnyas are placed below the territories 
of the Cholas and the Pandyaa, and in E, E. II, below those of the 
Cholas, the Paudyaa, the Sitiyapatras and the Eeralaputroa. 

The Markandeya Putaiia names four rivers, the Kritamolo, the 
Tamcapariii, the Pushyap and UtpalavatT that rise from the Malaya 
mountain. The KritamSlii, which flows past Madoura, is identified 
with the Vaigai* and the Tiimraparni with “what is locally called 
l^bravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Cbittar."fi 
The Tamrapanii is described in the E.^raSyana as a great river, which 
goes to meet and dive into the sea (aamudram avagSlmte). containing 
the TOW of islands coveted with the beautiful sandal woods.*! it jg 
connected, precisely as in the Artho-iastra UI- ll)j with (PSndyakapata 
noted for its gems and pearla."* The Malaya mountain to which 


1 Insoriptiana, H, p. '33S. 

a R£EpAyau, VI. 3. ai : atliitA pira aaniydr»i>^a- 

3 ytayghmldlmri. op^ p. 373. 

4 -S E, C. Law. ^£»£rapliieal Euajs, p. 1011* 
fi RlmiLyanai^ IVi 41. 16'37+" 

7 /feiiJ, IV. 41 h IB : muWtiniani-vibhSiiittftm yolLiua kApIfia^i Paji^yaniin. 
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the i^a^ka^<ltiy^l Purina tiratnis thu i^urca of the K^itainSlat TiiurA- 
pojniT and othef riTarSp is singled ont in the Raiiiiyaija a,s the rocky 
landmark of the Tatnmpurjil regioDi^ preciseJ 3 ' as in the Mahabhatnta 
the. mountain finds mention as the cocky land mark of Tamrapacim.^ 
Malaya was the name of a moiintatnoiis district in South India,^ and 
also that of a mountainous pact of Ceylon.^ 

The Pali ChroDicles apply the names Lanka, Bthala and Tainba- 
panni to one and the same country and island of Gey Ion.® At the 
^ma time the Mahavarima refers to Tambapaiini as a district in 
Laokiij^ with a^town of the same name as its capital7 which is 
distinguished from Anntiidbaptira.® The Sirlsavatthn tSrlMvastn), 
evidently a sea-port, descrilled as a Yaksha capital, is localM in 
Ceylon.^ Vi jay a, the eponymous Indian coloniser of this i Bland* is 
said to have returned therefrom to Tambapamii and entered into 
a matrimonial allmnoe with the Pacdu (Pandya) king of South India, 
whose capita] was South Madhura^ i. o,, Madoura.i^ The Damlla 
(Dravkla) hordes under Elfica who conquered Ceylon for the time 
being at leasts are said to have come across from the Chola country*^ 

Aa Megasthenes heard, Taprobanc was a large island in the great 
aea, which was ^aeparated from the tnainland by a river' and waft 
‘more productive of gold and large pearls than India/ Its inhabitants 
were called Pelesimundn (Pdeasamudra)/® 

In the Artha^S^trat on the other hand* the Prirasamudraka ie 
distinguished from the Tamraparrilka and Pandyakavitaka cegions, 
which are associated together in the Eiimdyana. It is also important 
to note that the Itdmilyana tradition speaks of dvipa (island or islands) 
in the river TSmrflpara!, covered by beautiful sandal woods (ohanda-^ 
navanaichltraih prachchhanna-dvipa dhariui}. Thus there was at 
least one TSmraparni-dvipa in South India below the Pliiday country* 

I jksJ, rv. 41, IS. 

a VI. fl. BC l Tftmra[!ttfiLn.VilS ^^rEisHn 

3 IV, p. SS7. 

4 Mftiijiw.ip5p. vn, SS. 

a Ibid. vn. T. 41,42- 

6 Ibid. VL 4lT n XjAhk|Ljiiim.......^,.Tuiiha|uipnt dc-fic. 

7 -e Ibid. vn. 

Ibid, Vn, 43. Thfl VaUlu^u JAtnika (^0 : IQS) oIaac^ SlrliAvnttbu in 
T>mhap»ppidlf#. 

II Ibid. 05. 40. 60. 

12 Ibid, XXL IS % CbolimiltbA idbA^mmA. 

II BloCrindi^^ An^altint. India ^ pp. 61^ I73f 
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as there waa one in Lanka on the other aide of the sea. And it ia 
not unlikely that the PiwiyakapSta la the njoderu Arnppakottai 
in the EaTanad district on the right hank of the rirer Vaigai. From 
these facta, one cannot but be led to think that Tiirartiparnl I better 
Taniravar^T from having copijet coloured sand-beaches ). which was 
originally a riverine region in the Boivt hem most part of &on,th India 
below the Paijidya territory, came to denote afterwards, probably 
in about the Maury a time, also the-north-vveslem sea-coast region of 
Ceylon between the Ndgadipa and the river KalySoh ftud ultimately 
the island of Ceylon, This riverine region of South India must have 
the river valleys and deltas and entire sen-coast areas below Pdudya 
add inclnded also the entire area occupied by the Tinnevelly 
diatrict ^- 

The location suggested above of A^oka’s TTimrapann as the land 
of the Tiiraraparnyaa may now- be placed on a solid foundation. In 
the Nn^rjunlkoiida inscription, marked F by Dr. Vogel, Tatubapaniiia 
t l ^m mpftnia ) is clearly distinguished from Taniljapaii.iiii-dipa.''i The 
Great Epic distinctly »i>eaks of Tiimrapanu ns a country south ol 
Pjiutlya, which in aome contexts is included in Dnlvida, and locates 
in it the Gokarjiatirtba and the liermitoges of Agastya and his 
disciple.i^ This Tamrapanii with Mt, VaidQrya as its mcky landmark 
corresponds with Hwen Thsang^s country of Mo-b-kiu-ch'a ( Mnlaya- 
krita ), with Mt. Po-ta la-kia f Vaidaryaka ) as its rocky landmark and 
placed south of DriiviclaA 

The extension of Aioka’a sphere of influence, south of the K^ishiiS- 
Tnngabhadrfi, even south of HotiSrii and the river Penruir, thus made 
out, would seem to bo substantially in agreement with the tradition' 
recorded by Mamulaiiar, an' ancient Tamil author, and other Tamil 
writers like Paranar and KaMil Attirfliyauar, regarding the *Yimba 
Moriyar’ (, ‘Maurya upstarts’) and their invasion of South India. 
"The invaders advanced from the Koukan, passing thb bills Eliimalai, 
about aixteeci miles north of Cannonore, and eutered the Kongu 

X Elr 

2 TS. p. 22 tUerly^naip TLmba^ 

pikTopakAnniQ ; wkiab. taviti ba tnin^ntfhd ^ to Shu 

wha ccuvcrUi? 4^1 tb4 oK TftmrapnriiT ( nod other ccLLDtrim ) {and 

tiioso wha w&PD ) 

3 :^l»hAbb3rAtik. Ill 38^ 13-18: Kathit«h pn.n^ Ah FCp4j^hv«?:fi 

Hflnkr^iihbJi, Timrtpaftilu tn ^ K*mjtoTa Itllrtijuibjimi tuab dhliTinu. Cf. ihid^ 111 
118. 9, 4, 8. 

4 Buddihl-iit 111 P- 
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( Coimbatore ) diatriot, ultimately going aa far as the Podiyil Hill {in 
the Tiuneveily District )."l 

The only point needing farther orientation is whether or dOj the 
list of Autafi or Pratyantaa given by Ak^ka in his E. K. II and E, E, 

XIIT is exhanstiTe or typical only. From his mode of enimieratiou 
of the Antas or Pratyaatas in R, E, 11, it eaunot bat appear that the 
list produced ’vvaa intended to be typical only, and not an exhanative 
one. 

In Pali literature the word pachchonta { pratyanta ) is employed 
in a twofold sense ; ( 1 ) to denote the outermost region of a principa¬ 
lity, the frontier of a dominion forming uevertheleBB the hinterland,a 

( 2 ) to denote the outlying districts or territories ( pachchantima- 
janapadas ), i. e.. the places outside the territorial limit of the Buddhist 
Midland.^ In the Allahabad Stone^pillar inseciption of Samudragupto, 
on the other hand, the term pratyanta occurs in the sense of border¬ 
lands, bordering territories instanced by Samatata, * Davaka. ^ 
Kiiinartlpa,'^'Nepala and Karttfipura,^ Strictly speaking, the term 
was applied to the erstwhile indei^endent principalities outside the 
territorial limit of the Aryavarta or Aryandotn. 

So far as A^ka is concerned, he has diatingnished in R. E. XllI 
the Antas or Pmtyantas listed in R. E. II from the £emi-iiidei>endent 
States and .\tavis ( AtaTyaa. Atavikas ) within his empire, the semi¬ 
independent States of which the ruling races are broadly termed 
Apariintaa or Westerns in R. E. V, And in lit. R. E., too, particularly 
la its Yerragudi copy, the Antas have been sharply distingulBhed 
from the populace under his direct rule, nemely, the Janapadas and- 
Rathikas. It should be noted that in Safimdragupta’s praMsti the 
Pratyanta prlocipalities are distingnished not only from ^ those 
inoladed in the Aryivarta but from those forming the AtavLka ^ 
States. 

1 S* K. BHjginnlnjps Soutli IndSAn Hlitaryd |>. Suuiiiiiiry by 

BAVcbnudhudH op* tl'5. 
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As for the connotation of the term Antaa or Pratynntas, A^oka 
does not keep ns at all in the dark. In his $. K. II, the ^ntas 
are expressly chfliaEterised as avijitas (Aiiitaaftiii avijitanauv )j *the 
unconqnered ones^ 'those who did not territorially belong to his 
domain or empire'^ which amounted to saying^ ‘the independent 
borderers’, “^the independent frontagers', ‘the independent rulers or 
peoples around.' If so, it is difiicult for me to agree with Bhandarfcar 
in thinking that by the Antas in S. B. II Ajkika must hare meant 
but the AtoTis in B, E. XIII on the groond that to both of them he 
held out threats, both of them he wished to pacify precisely in same 
terms, or that both of them were miachief-raakera and creators of 
troubles from time to time. ^ 

In my opinion, Atoka has placed the ;\iitas, AparSntas and Ataris 
in three separate categoriea. The Apahintas and AtaTis cannot be 
treated as Antas or Pratyantas unless we can show that Atoka 
employed the term pratyanta aW in the Buddhist sense to mean 
either the people of a frontier region or the territories ontaide the 
Buddhist Midland. ^ By the expression pratyanta janapadas or 
frontier districts the author of the DiTyiivaduna fias evidently meant 
those located in Uttarapatba, anch as the Sva^a rtob^ and the city 
of TaV "bfl4 11ft where popular revolts took plaoe on account of misrnle 
or high-handed tyranny on the part of the Maurya high officials. 
Atoka’s S. R. E,I bears evidence to such tyrannical action on the part 
of the City-judiciaries in the province of Kaliiiga, and by implication 

also in those of Gondham and Avanti. 

Kautilya’s Arthafelstra, too, contemplates a clear distinction 
between the Itftvia and the Antas, the former being placed in charge 
of the Atavlpalss and the latter in that of the Antapulas, 

Here one might pertineiitly ask with Bhandarkar who were the 
independent borderers within the reach of the VicerDy-iu-Council 
stationed at Tosali ard_the Lajavachanika mahSmatras at Samiipii, 
if they were not the Atavis ? The nearest such borderers in the 
south were the Cfaolas and Pandyaa. As for those towards the north¬ 
east, some light may be obtained from Pliny who speaks of a very- 
large island in the Ganges which was inhabited by a Single tribe called 
Modo-gaJingae. Beyond them were the Modnbae answering to the 
non-Aryan people called Mutibas in the Aitamya Br^mana who 
occupied the country north of the Ganges, the Molindae identified 
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with the Makdas wb^>m the Mnrkandeya Ptifana placet in the 
Pi^tchyct diviaioiit the liberal who are to the Bhataj a 

ntiioeroufl race spread over the eentral districts^ of the cegioD ajKjkea 
of, and extending as far as to Aaaam*, the Galmcniroesi, Preti* Calissae, 
Basuri, PasBAke, Colnbae, Oxe^ulae, Abali and Taluctae. The king 
of these is said to have kept under anna *50,000 foot-eoidiers^ 4,000 
cavalry and 400 elephants/ ^ 

4," PrdAlipiTtra, the Capital: Whether of domain proper, 

or of his empire, otr of hk sphere of Influence, the centre waa hia 
capital called Pitaliputra ( R. E. V. ). It was known to Megasthenes 
and other Classical writers as Palibothra. It is known in Pali also 
by the name of Pupphapnra tPushpapnral^ a synonym of KusuinapurAp 
by which the city is not infrequently designated in Indian literaturCr 
The evidence of the Pali llahiiparluibbaiia Suttanta and the Sntta- 
nipata is conclusive as to its earlier name Fatal]guma implying as it 
does that it was at lirst but a mere village, from which biiLnible 
position it rose afterwards into the emioence of the greatest city in 
India under the Afanryiis: The Pali evidence is iniportant also for 
the reason that it supplies us with an authentic acconnt of the 
circnniatances that led to the fortification of I^toligaiiia by king 
Ajata:Aatni of Magadha .as a timely measure against the advance of 
his powerful rivah the Vxijis of Yai.^11.- Prom the same realistic 
account, it is clear that FataligSma situated on the Muthem bank of 
the Ganges, stood os an important baiting place on a high road, 
known aa the Southern Road in the Buddhak time. Just opposite to 
PaUUgima and on the side of the rival territory of the Vv*ji& 
the baiting place colled Kotigiima^ 

The firet step to the building of the city of PulaliputraL lay in the 
fortification of l^taligiima. The work tn full swing when the 
Buddha passed through this place in course of his last journey. and 
that under the personal supervision of the two able Brahman inmisterB 
of Ajatafiatru, Sunidha and Vorahokara by txamep who must have been 
well-versed in the science and art of town planning and fort-building, 
of which a comprehensive idea may be formed from the rales stated 
in detail in the ArthaSaatm ( U. 3, IT. 4 )* and no leas from the Pali 
description of a well-forti fled . dtj in the Mabapadnibbina Suttantap 
Ch. I, *'The Bnddha prophesied the future greatness of P5|aligama 
( PStaliputta ? 'i and also mentioned the danger of its destruction by 
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fira or water, or intemcil dtscord.*’ i This protihecy ftbont Piitaliputta, 
put into the Buddha’s mouth, was prospective in its purpose but 
retroapective in fact. 

The origin of the name of PStoligriina had much to do with the 
Fiitati tree. The villaga was called Pa^li^iima either because a Pateli 
tree was its cogni/.SiUce, or because it abounded in Pitali trees, or 
because, as suggested by the Pali scholiasts, “on the day of its 
foundation several Patali shoots sprouted forth from the ground-''^ 
Who changed the name of PStaligiima after Us fortification into 
Pataliputra is not known. But the traditions ate urumimona that 
the capital of Jlcigadha was for the first time transferred from 
I^jagj-iha to RitaUputra by Udayl. son and euccessor of Ajatafatru, 
The city as the capital of Maguilha waa definitely known by the name 
of rstatiputra in the time of the nest king Muuda, gtansdon of 
Aj^ta^tru. As Hwen Thsaug, the great Chinese pilgrim, came 
to know, the cUy which becatne afterwards known by the name of 
f’ataliputra was at first called Kusumapuca, ‘because the palace of the 
king had many flow'erfl’\ which, however," is doubtful. Whatever the 
origin and significance of the other name, Pushpapiira or Eusumpura, 
the collective literary and epigraphic evidence goes to show that this 
poetic name was acquired later. This is not, however, to deny that 
the Maurya capital outgrew its humbler beginning. With these 
resarvationB we may readily accept the following comment of Vincent 
Smith on the position of PStaliputra : 

“PfitaUputru. ChandregnpEft’s Capital, was a great and noble city 
eateudiug along the northern bank of the Son^ for about nine miles, 
with a depth of less than two miles. Much of the area is now covered 
by Patna, Bankipore. and sundry neighbouring villages, Kusumapura, 
the more ancient city, stood on the Ganges, and evidently became 
merged in PaUliputm, for the two names are often used as synonyms. . 
The Maurya city was built in the tongue of land formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Ganges, a defensible position 
recommended by the writers of text-books, and frequently adopted 
by the ancient Indian in practice....The old river beds aod even 
the ancient embankments of quay may still be traced. The city w'as 
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defeoded by a masaii^e timber paltsadei of whiob tbe remaios have been 
found at several placeg. The gates were sixty-fonr, and the towers 
five hundred and seventy in number. The palisade was protected 
by a deop moat-^’^ 

The mem ad van Lageo ns position required in the Arthaiastra of a 
city deserving to be used as a capital ( sthanJye ) is that it must be 
centraliy located and possess all the communication facilities^ 
Its position was in this ns^spect really onTiablo. It was situated 
at the junction of the two great highways of commercOf namely, the 
Southern Boad extending from Bajagriha to Pratishthana and the 
Granges sj'Htem of rivers connected wuth the coastal trade of India 
and the oversea trade of Eastern India. The connection of the 
Southern Road with the Nor them with its various branebes afforded 
facilities also for land communication with such distant places in 
Uttarnpatha as TakehaSila and Pushkalivatl The internal arrange¬ 
ment^ and life of the etty^ wuth the imperial palace the cynosure, 
may be easily inferred from the instTrlptions^ oa also from the foreign 
aocountSj the Artha^stra, II. 4t and the typical description of 
tht? city of Sagala in the Tali work called Mtlindapailha, 
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CHAPTER IV 

STATE 

' Tho historico criticftl study of the Maurya State tindef A^aka 
involves at every step the dispassionate considefation of thtise three 
points, each of iiiipoctanca : (1) the earlier Indian ad mi nistratioii, 

particularly Manryauj (21 the innovations introduced by Aioka, and 
(3) the combined effect of both on the later systems, particularly one 
which is embodied in the Arthaidetra as a prose treatise, ascrihed 
to Kantilya Vishmigupta. 

To put the matter in this fasbioii is to modify considerably the 
dobatable assumption of Mooketji, Jaj'aswal, Fjacobi, Shania Sastri, 
N. N. liaw, Bandyopadhyii3'‘ and other writers that the Arthasiatra 
in its extant prosa form is a treatise ivritten by Kantilya or 
Visbnugiipta ChHiiukya, tiie nprooter of the Xanda dynasty, political 
adviser of Chandragupta Maur^'a and Chancellor of Magadha. 

Snch gifted writers, on tba other hand, as Vincent Smith, Jolly, 
Hillebrandt, Winternitz and Otto Stein, who have doubted or 
challenged tho abovo position, have erred on the wrong side by 
putting their implicit faith in the testimony of the Classical writers 
whose accredited authority was the IndLka of bfegasthenea. Even 
to the Classical writers like Arrian, rouijh of what the Indika of the 
Greek ambassador to Chandragnpta’s court contained was fabulous 
and, therefore, incredible. It survives, moreover, only in a few 
fragmentB preserved or reprodneod by some later historians and 
geographers. This fact alone goes to lessen the value of the work 
otherwise lost and render it into a work of qneBtionable authority. 

Avoiding at all events these two extreme positions, the sciontifie 
historical method will be not so much to interpret and appraise the 
matters concerning Anoka’s state in the light of either the Indika or 
the Arlha,^iistra s-n to see and show what actual light is shed on the 
snbicct by Anoka’s own records and the collective literary tradition 
of the age. 

Whatever the actual date of Ite composition or coTupltaiion, the 
Artho-iistra has certainly this ad vantage over both the fragmentary 
Indika of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Aioka that it presents 
a complete system of the Indian royal polity. The mscriptions of 
A4oka keep ns, on the other band, entirely in the dark as to the 
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iDi1it4ry side of hie ^diuinbtratioTip They give us but a few glLiiipes^i 
here and iheT€, into th^ gliding principlefi of ^niinistration, ilB typo 
and ba^io cbaractef, its ainis and mothodsp its machineries^ the 
adniinistrative dIvisioDSp the feudatary states^ the foreign relations and 
policies^ the personal epithets or titles of the kitig^ the position and 
function of the king, the private life of the king^ the poaitioTi of the 
queenSf the king's near relations^ hia personal staff and agents, the 
princes of the blood, the position, function and consiittttion of the 
council of mintstera, the klng^^s power of legislation^ the judicial 
syBienip the means of cornmnnicatioHj the conveyances and means of 
transportt the king’s prerogatives and proclamations^ the nature of 
despatches^ the method of snper vision and inspect ion + the public 
works, the philanthropic deeds, the sources of revenue or state^ 
income^ the remission of taxes and duttea, the decentralisation of 
power, the position and function of the Viceroys and MahdmatraSt 
the rules of conduct for pabllc serx^ants, the war and peace, the 
suppression of revolts and internal troubles^ and the like. 

The oldest known stock-passages in the Pali and Ardhaiuigadhl 
canons bear ample iestimouy to fcbe development of the science of 
royal polity in the country and in the interest evinced and active 
part played by certain 8raina^as and BrShmaiifts in the matter. The 
Artha.<ast-ra itself quotes by namoand criticises the views of different 
teachers and schools of political thoughts and sots itself the task of 
defending and expoimdiog the views of Kantllya. 

fl) Individual teachers :— 

Dlrghajchamya^a, tThotamnkha^ A^tavyndbiy Vi^ilakeha^ Pi.^unn, 
Pi^nnaptiLrap Kaunapodanta ( all nicknames Bharadvrija, Kaninka 
BhHradv^ja, Kirtfalka, Pari-iara and Katyayana. ^ 

(3) Schools 

The MSnavas, PStii^aras, Au.4anasa5, Barhas[>atyas and Xmbhiyas. 

The agreed opinion of the individuals and schools other than 
those who held diasantlent views is obviously referred to the body of 
Xcbary^is ( accredited teachers k 

Among the individual teachers, DirghaAchariiyaiia [ Pali Digba 
Knrayans ) was the Commander in-Chief of Kerala and a youngar 
contemporary of the Buddha. ^ Ghotamukba ( Pali Qbotakamukha ) 

1 tn XV, lUj^hi&ritui nndi ApKdEtluiraift iwetiODi, wo htive 
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was a Bmhman coDteaipo^ar>" of the Budidba.i Paraiara maj Ije 
ragarded as the putative author of the Malilhbiratat and Katyijaua 
as a Smi'iti-writer. 

Among the school8+ the Maaavas and PiLtu^aras were eicponenta of 
the rules of polity embodied m the Sinrlti te^ts ascribed to thein. 
The Bikrhaspat }^3 and Au^anafias represented the SiuTiti schools 
of law as well as the schciols of i>olitlcs. The Ambhlyas who are 
connected by Professor F. W. Thomas with Taxilaj ^ derived their 
name from Ambhit king of Taksha^iia at the time of Alexander's 
invasion of India.® 

A^isbijngupta^s p^ose treatiise preserves certain maxims of Ksutilya 
in verse and reproduces many in prose^ which must somehow or 
other be discriminated from their later eiuoidatlons in order to under¬ 
stand what was precisely in the tni mediate backgroiuid of Asoka^s 
administration. The principles of royal polity and good Government 
as well as the duties and responaibilitles ol kings as inculcated by 
various sages in the Great Epic, particularly those embodied in the 
Bajadharina section of the Sant!pari a, deserve careful consideration. 
The earlier Magadhan system of adiuinistration as may be envisaged 
from iflcidenLal references in the Pali and Ardhaiuagadhl texts is of 
an invaluable aid to the study of the same. .Above all, the light must 
be coustantty sought from the duLies and ideals of the king overlord 
adumbrated and Tepeatcdiy einpbaaiEcd in the Pali Nikayaa including 
one of the Jiiiakas^ and, to some ex tent ^ also froni such Vedic texts 
as the Brihmaiias, earlier Batras and Upanishada. 

Admittedly there is no ancient Indian term corresponding to the 
modern SLatei the nearest approximation being Eajya. nor is there 
any conception or del^nitlon exactly biting in with the modem theory 
of State. But AAoks certainly gives us a fairly clear idea of all the 
four elements of the Maurja State as it shaped in his hands, namelyi 
the population, territory^^sovereignfcy and Government. He indicates 
and, in some respects, sets forth also the functions and aimai 
methods and contrivances, foreign relations and policies of the State^ 
the constitution and machineries of his Government, and his 
achievements through it. 


1 ifaidii, p. 157. 
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li Populadon :—^The liidiaa tecbtiical t^rms dunotin^ the popu- 
Jatlou of A territory^ i. the rtited or AubjectSr are prah^'itayalj ^ 
aa pak^ktiyo of the HltbigniuphA mgoitption ), Paurah \ Mbh. XII. 
" G3. 29 )* paura-jinapEidalj (Arthaiiisira, II. 1 ), praiah (^Ibh., XII. 9B.51) 

and &ar\a^prajab { Huddha-cbarita, II. 115 )* As defined fay Amara!»inibaj 
the prakntis denote the collective body of cttlzens. ^ 

Corresponding to A^vagho5ba^s ftnrva^prajab we have the ASokan 
expression sava-inunisa, "all men'"' (S. B, E, It S.R.E.IDp jana-janapada 
(B.E^VIII X or simply jaiia iB.E JV» VI. etc.)* In the wider sense 
of the torfQp the popnlatton cousiated of pasu-runnisilt '*inon and 
animals"^ IR.E.11. P.E. VllJ, i. r, both citizena and denizens, rurther 
distinguished as bipeds and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic beings 
(dupada-chatnpada, pakht-villichala^ P.E. II}, In tertna of religion, 
all men are represented by the term aava-pisarrtr|a, ^^all secta^^, "all 
denominatioDs^'. ‘^all communities^^ iR.E. VTI, R E* XIIp P*E. VII). 

Tbe population, in the political sense of the term^ is spoken of as 
placed in three categoriea : U) that with in the territory under his 
direct Goveminentt and subsequently, withiu llie territory under the 
direct mle of himself and bis Viceroys^ (2) that within the semi' 
independent tribal or feudatory Btate^p and (3) that within the 
independent bat allied territories, denoted respectively by tbe termSp 
janapadii, aparAnta-ataviyo-rathikiip and anit^ Yop H.E.V^ 

B E. XIII), Tbe population of the earth living outside the terntorial 
limit of the micouqucri^d antas or pratyantas is broadly distinguished 
as peoples whose countries uvere not frequented* by A^oka^s Da Us 
(Envoya or Emt9S4Lries)i L e,, the territories to which they had no 
access ( yata dota Devinanipiyasa no yarcti). 

The Antas were not Aiota’a subjects since they territorially 
belonged to principalities or dominions of w hich the sovereignty 
woft vested in other ruling or ruling raoea ? politically they 
wem extra-territoriah They might, if at all, be regarded as 
intra-territorial only in a non-technical sensep on the strength of the 
good will cheriahed by A£oka tow^aeda them as towards his own 
- subjects (SJl,E, ID, by virtue of the works of public utility and 
pbilanthropic nature Ak>ka was able to aocomplisb in their lands 
(R,E. II)p on the ground of acceptance of Aiota's principles of piety 
or duty by them {R.E.Xlil), in short, as A^cka himself put it, by the 
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right of cultural canqu^at (dbamnia-Tijaya) he waa able to achieve 
(R.E. Xin). Thua they came indeed within the sphere oh Aioka^a 
moral influence aiid became dwellers of the Greater India Afcta as¬ 
pired to found on the basis of good will and mutual understandings 
particularly through appreciation by the outaidera of the goodne^ of 
human heart and the nobleness of human spirit aud their tangible 
expressions in word and deed. 

The Apar^tas formed the population of certain tribal States 
within A^oka*s empire that were intern ally free and extemallv only 
acknowledged the gu^erainty of A^^kSp however real or nomiTial their 
allegiance to the imperial gtste might be. 

The position of the Janapadas as the population proper* broadly 
divided into two classes* tfir.* urban and rural, is self-evident. Even 
03 repre:3en.tative3 and snpiiorters of different religioua doininunitteSp 
their position is easily nnderstaudable^ 

The deniaens consisting of beasts and birds and fishes, of the 
beasts of burdeQp live-stocks and gameSp formed in a sense the popula¬ 
tion under the name of paim, ^'living being 3 ^\ of a civilised 

state like the A^kan^ 

2. Territory : The Indian technical terms to denote territory 
are Jsnapada^ and Ril^ihtraa (Pali Rattha). The KrimsndakTva tenii 
svarHah^ stands for one^s own territorj' as distinguiahod from 
Parar^htra, the territory of others. A^oka^s own word» for terfitorv- 
such as Vijita, Vijaya, fR.E. XIV), Rlja-visaya (R.E XIII), De^ 
(S-R.E.l) and Puthavj tXt,E. V.l are met with in the conteiiqjorary, 
earlier ae well as later Indian literature* particularly In Pall. The 
later Indian inacriptional term for territory is Vijaya'chakraS or 
Vijaya-iBjyfl instead of Aioka^a Vijaya. The literaiy- aa well as the 
inscriptional word RSjyfl< ( Pali Eajja ) for territory is nowhere 
employed in A^oka’a iDscriptionB. De.^a and PTithivI are treated as 
, synonymous terms in the ArthailitBtra, IX. 1 ; deSalji pritliivl 

An ideal terriiorj'. includiag popuktion is defined thug in tiie 
Artba^tra, \T, 1 ; 
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''Has favotimlily mtiiatad cUie^aind lowna, ^ith nieana to tnaiDlain 
its own popxilatioii and otber^ in of caJamiU^ wall-^iard^, 

with easy in^aiis of livelihood, nverge to th& enemy, can eope with 
neighboaring mlere, free from miry, rocky + marahy, aneven and thorny 
tracts, as well as frotn tigara, wild beoata and wild tracts, attractivap 
containing plenty of good cxxittvable lands, mines, tiniber, elephant 
forests and pasinre grounds, e]tcels in arts and nrofts, has hidden 
passages, rich in cattle {livestocks)^ not dependent on nLin-watei: onlyi 
provided with land and waterways, has an extensive trade in various 
kind.H of merchandise, can bear the burden of a vast army and heavy 
taxation, has a good and active peasantry', full of lateUigent maeters 
and servants, with a population noted for its layalty and moral [ynrity 
—these are the characteristic of a good territory." 

ASoka refers to bis territory as a vast doxnain (K.E. XTY}, ^vUh the 
city of Fa^liputm as its capital (R.K. V). He alludes also to the 
outer towns containing his family establishments or residences, and 
to residences also of hia brothers, sisters and other kith and kin 
(R.E. V* P.E. VII)* Among outer town5i, w^e have mention of such 
important cities as Taksha^ila (S. B.E* L) Kan^mbi (Queen'^a Edioth 
Ujjayinl (S.R.E, l.)i Tosali and SamSpn (8.R.E. I k ID, Snvarngiri 
ax:id Riahila (M.R.E.). The existence of other towns may be inferred 
from tbe location of other inscriptiens. the city of Kapilavastu 

from the Lumbinl Pillar inscription, that of Srughna from the Kalsl 
set o^Rook EdictSp those of Rajapura and Abhisara from the Manse- 
hra set, that of Puabkamvatl from the Bhahbazgarhi, that of Cxlrtna- 
gara (Jaina Gitinira) from the Girniir, that of Stlrpilraka from tbe 
&opara» that of Virfitonagara from the Bairat copy of M.R.E., that of 
Vidl^ from the SaochT Pillar inscription, and that of Gayii from the 
Badibar Hill cave inscriptions. 

It Is only in respect of his conquest by piety, the sphere of bis 
moral influence, that Aioka^s domain w'as or might be claimed to have 
been m wide as Jambndvlpa (M.R.E,), which traditionally contained 
in A^ka'a time as many as 34,000 towns, large and small His 
earthly empire, as we s^w, less extended than Bharat a varkha^ 

As king of Magadha or Magadhan king !.lHia Magadbe, Bhabni), 
bis territory in the sense of his narrow royal domain^ confined wuthin 
the four corners of Magadha, or^ at tbe moai^ of Anga l^lagodha. To 
put it in the language of the Classical writers^ he was just a king of 
the Praaii or Palibotris (PStali2>utriyans)* His Imperial do main pro^ 
peri the major portion of his empire which wa« under his direct 
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{TaTOrniiiertt OKclui^wi the semi'mdsjpentlent terrltortcs of sxich oligar¬ 
chical tribes ns the Vauaas, liaiibejas, CTandharns, Nabbagns and 
Nabhndines on the north and north-rvest, and the senior RaabtrikaB 
and Bhojas and their offshoots, ns well ns the Andhrns and Parinda- 
Pdradas in the south. His earthly empire as a vrhole inclnded in it 
also these territories as well as the wild Corests occupied by the 
^tavyns ( Atnviyo, It, E. XIII) of wore or leas nomadic habits and 
predatory propensities, but it certainly precluded (loni it the partyan- 
tas or unconqiiered territories of the Xntas ( '‘Frontagers”, “Border- 
era*' ) who might otherwise be,, cftlled Samnnias ( “Neigblwurs*’, 
B. E, II). Even these territories were sought to he distinguished 
from those beyond them by the fact of their havii^ entered into some 
sort of an alliance, having some common Ijondsuf friendship. Aioka 
gives US to understand that these territories were favoured than 
against favouring by way of remaining quiet and pacided f E. E. II, 
K. E. XIII, S. R. E. 11 h The territories without lay beyond the range 
of his Datas. 

From his mode of oiiumcratton and placing of the Antaa or 
Snmantas, it is easy to infer thst Asoka had befoin him a clear mental 
picture of the inter-atate circles t Samanta inanfjBlam ) forming an 
intricate subject of lengthy academic discussion in the ArihaSStra J . 

According to the general terminology of the Indian science of 
polity, the SSmanta or 'Frontager' whose territory stood immediately 
contiguous (on any one side) to the territory of a king in the role 
of a conqueror was to be termed Satrii ( “the enemy” 1 the Siimanta 
whone territory lay just bey'ond that of the ^tm was to be termed 
1 Ultra ( “the conqueror's friend* ); the Hainan ta w'ho stood next to the 
mitra was to pass as iniSsIntt ( “the neutral" ); and the Siiiuonta who 
stood just in the tear of the conqueror to help the latter'a enemy was 
to go by the name of pfirshriigtaha (“the rearward enemy ” ) ® 

In the frontal order the Artha(ntra places the Silmantas, each 
in front of the man behind, and carries their relative positions beyond 
the fourth degree. The nearest Frontager is termed nri ("the 
conqueror’s enemy'’ ) the next man, mitra ( the conqueror’s friend’* ), 

1 For A cl«ar idea or Klwtllra VisliTiVSiipta’* trsalmonl of tfao 4ab)oet, lb® 

raaiJ^r 1i Ktarrad to N. N, liaw'i cxi>d]!hnt mcrao^pli.—Iiit«r-ji4iUo in 

Ancsfljit fcidiji, Calcutta Orlciit»l Sarias, No. ■!, Fiirt 1. 

2 AalUlTmltPibii, KsiliiikijPl'nir.g*, SiO ; 

VisknytTiiintiiro fljl i'jitnir nitlimhi \ 

HilSatEll&li imralBLnifa, pATBhnS^rllittA tu pfiAh | 
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the thial ^ "*lhe ememy's frit5ad'' \ tUfl foiirth m^n 

mitra-raitra (^'the fflen(3V friend'^), and the fifth rnaTi, ari-mitdv-rnitra 
I "'the enemy^s frtend^fi friencF* ) 

*‘lii the ffiftr of the conqueror. happen to be sltnated a neat- 

watd aneiny ( pSrshpiigniha X a rearward friend ( akrandfl >, an aUy of 
the rearward ejiemy ( pSr^hnigmhnmra ) and an ally of the rearwaiiil 
friend (Tikranda^ra ) ^ ■ 

A riYal whose territoiy lies oontigiious to that of the conqueror 
1^3 a natural enemy. He who ifs antagonistic or cceatoa eneiblcs to the 
conqueror is a fuctitions ( k^Itriina ) enemy. An ally whose friendship 
is based upon family relationRhip and whose tcrrilory is next to that 
of the enemy is a^^atiiral friend. He whose friendship is courted 
for self-maintenance is an acquired friend. The Samanta whose 
t^jrritoi*)' liesi close to thence of Ijotb the conqueror and his enomy and 
who is cdimlile of helping both is a nnidiatory ruler ( madhyama )* ^ 
He whose territory lies beyond those of all of the above and who 
is capable of helping or resietiug any of thoin individually is a 
'superior' niler ( udasma K ^ 

The conqueroT+ his friend and his friond^e friend constititle, 
together a circle of states on one side. Thus one is to think in respect 
of all the four sides of the conqueror^s territor}^ of altogether four 
inter-atflte circles. 

The inter'State relations which are carried to the higliest degree 
of nicety in the prose treatise of the Artha^^aslra are far beyond the 
scope of the Maury a Btate under A^^ka. 

On the western side of AJoka^s tamtory^ the! nearest frontager 
was Anliochns II Thoos. The next man whose territory lay contiguous 
on the south to that of Anttoebua was Ptoleioy If Philadelphos. 
The frontager whose territory Lay corttignoua on the west to that 
of Antiochns was Antigonas Gonatas* The third frontager whose 
territory lay contiguon^ on the west to that of Potlemy was Magas, 
and the third Econtager whose territory lay contiguous on the west 
ki that of Antlgnnas was Alexander of Epims. The territories beyond 

1 ArtlMii'idtni^ VT. 2. 

^ Tbid, Sli&iiiii IriirvisK, ]>. ^12. 

S I felly wtki nr# N.. K. L-iw ivhaci bo laalEitAin^ tbut berc tht tsrm 

mAdh>‘iimA iLandi f4r a ful^r w fftnie oi mudiain p^wrr. 

4 M Dr< N# N. Iaw aptJy OtU, qdi'irDa la thft i&rmiqola^ offha 

doai not iii«an but aoft who m pLwd hi^h^ ( nt jkfnmli 1. 
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thos« of Magfts and AlexaDdat lay oiitaide the canga of ASoka*s 
foreign relations, diplomatic ot otberwiea. 

On the fionthcrn side of hie territory^ the naaraat frontagers were 
the Choias and below them the Pandyas along the eastern sea-coast. 
Tho nearest frontagers along the weg^tem coast were the Satiysputras 
arid below them the Keralaputras. Below all of them were the 
Tamrapaniyas. The peoples whose cotintriea lay on two sides of 
the Indian Ocean were all situated beyond the range of 
foreign relations. 

The e?^istance of some Antas or Sdmantas on the eastern and 
north-easterII aides of his terriEory in Northern India may be 
ttiferted from Aioka^'s S.B.E. II. The Pali tradition speaks of a 
Buddhist mission sent to SnvarnahhGini daring A^oka^s reign, but it 
lacks as yet corroboratioia frgm A^ka^s iuscriptions and reliable 
foreign acconuts. 

The independent peoplae whose territoriaa lay immediately beyond 
those of the Yanoas, Katnbojas and Gandblras in Uttanipatha proper* 
and on the north beyond those of the Nabhakas and Nzibha-Unes are 
not expressly mantioned. It is Taguely stateil that all the peoples in 
■Ti^nihndvTpft^ which in its northernmost reach extended np to the 
sonthem side of ML Bumern^ came under Iiia moral inflnencep if not 
precisely under bis rule. 

The semi-independent peoples who were hinlrer^landers may be 
shown to have formed territorial gradations of buffers : the Taunas 
and K^bojaa above the Gandbdras, and probably the Barbaras and 
Kiditas not only above the Yauims and Kambojas of UttarSpatha but 
also abve the Nabhakas and Nitbha-lincs of Central Himalayan 
region. Similarly lu the south were the Andhras and BiTrlndas below 
the Rashtrikasp Bhojakas and their offahnots in the Vindhyan and 
N armada regions. 

The poet Bhasa. two o£ whose verses may be shown to have been 
cited in the prose treatise of the Arthdiastra (X. 3), restricted the 
territory of a paramoniit sovereign of Eajasiniha^B type to Northern 
India situated between tlie Himalayas and the Vindhya hills and 
extending (east to west) from sea to sea : 

ImiiTn sagaraparyantntn Himavad-Vindhs^-kuiidalam i 
mahim el^tapatmnkaip Rajasirnhah praSatu nah i ^ 


1 BlwntavU(7& in BbHas'* and BUdchoKtftin. 
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Thoitgli tho woT^s chHtiiTAQtia (L 6) aod cb&tiucanta maliT (111. 1) 
occui ia tbe Artba^Tstraj from Sbama Saatid’a rdoderiag of the actual 
deGuilion of the domain of a king overlord in the same oonaldered as 
a developed prose treatise, it appears that it was similarly limited to 
N'ortbern India : 

DeSali pritbivi; tasyam Himavat'SamudiaiitaTam ridlchln'ani 
yojana-aahaara'paritimnam atiiyak ebakravarti-kahetrom (IX. 1)1 

This might be made to tally with the PtuS^ie definition of BhSra^ 
tavarsha^ only by the following rendering of the passage from the 
Arthaildstra : 

“Country is the earth, thereof the portion between tue.Hiiualayas 
and the ocean in eateut one thousand L'dTchT® yojanaa (ijc, judged by 
the Udichl or North Indian standard), measured fengthwise (fif., not 
crosswise)! forma the domain of on overlord.** 

“In it”, precisely as according to the description of Jamfaudvipa 
in the lalna Jambudlvapannatti, “there are such varietiea of land as 
forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, and uneven grounds.... Time 
consists of cold, bot and rainy peridos. The dl visions of time are 
the night, the doy, thefortnight,. the month, the season, Eolsticea, the 
j-ear, and the ynga cycle of five years." 

As appears from his inscriptions, Anoka's domain, which in a 
sense was co-ex tensive with Jambndvlpa, contained mountains and 
hills (pavata), hill- caves (kuhha), forests (ataviyo), and watery regions 
snitable for the purpose of fisfaery (kevatobhoga). The year, too, was* 
divided into three seasons (tTsu chdtntjnnalsu), the lunar months into 
fortnights (better, half months os in the Artha^natral, and davs and the 

1 "Cauutry (A|iao0> meaiia iht eara, in ii tb« thou Rand Qf tbo ciorLh^Tii 

[kortlon ol thu cQu^tTj wyeb [roni tbo Eimw^ny^B And tbt ocmh Icrm thu 

domioIcQ otno initfairtabiit inn’^ewr/' 

Vinfatin FufAiia, II- ^ * 

UttAfATO jwt amudnujA, Hiikifldi^;t'ohuvA dutilabAm i 
VAT9luup Ud Bb^ratiun nlma BbAmtl jain EjmiaEili t 

T&Ja&tuim sAlumas tu Mpa ^ymm dAktthiBflttarilt | 
pOrte SirAtA j^'yhnU, pAA^abim^ YftTAcAh ttbltfth | 

S Cl MA7loui4<??m E*uri^-Diii(AbLn4' PiiFaMi tUfi^Ti 
fumcpA cha t[iribodiidhib.^,i««| 

HinaA^An uH aET^ i-fTA 

f In P«li tbs word tirirKw (Sk. tEr)-*k), MdiatbauldiBd from uiidbs snd 
m««4it { c]jw1)«rv 'ulnntdnflv, ttniMfcrMly, borimatsUy’ Gt. Pkli—Engltih 

Illcl.p iub TpfjD 
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populace woa familiar with the cycle of five yeata (paqichasu va&esvt,i 
B. E, III, S.E.E.I) yielJiniJ an additional month fadhimSisa) at the 
Slid of everv’ half oyde^ within the third year t S.B.E- D- 

Aiioka evidently placed the five Suiuanta territories in the west, as 
well as tlie five in the south, within an extension of six hundred 
yoianas from his empire (a shauhu yojanosheteshn, Il,E, XIIIJ, 

3, Sovereignty The Maufya State under A^oks, precisely as 
under his father and grandfather, was - apparently an absolute 
inonsfchy in its form, ‘in the legal and political sens© of the term' 
tin the words of Mookerii), and as such, its sovereignty or supreme 
power might be taken to have belonged to him, vested in his person. 
In his inscriptions, A^oka has been variously represented, e g., as 
Devfinauipiya A^oVa tM.R.E., MaJ» Uevrmnnipiyo Piyadasi EajS 
IB.E.III, G), Priyadasi LSjii Miigadhe (Ehabm>, and not infrequently, 
as De^naqiplye tM.K.E., S.R.E., P.E. Vllh He has referred to 
former kings either as mjiino (plnrat of liijal or as Devanampiyli 
(plural of DevSaampiyo, liE. VIII). He himself has been refereed 
to in the sanis set of edicts under the two titles of Ruisi and Bevanfiiti’ 
piye (S. B. E. ID. One can aay indeed on the authority of the 
cQEflmentttrj' on the HaFahachfl-tita that Dew^iHainpriyfli was no more 
than a pujavachaua or honorific, w'hieh. according to Patan]‘aU, was 
on a par with such other honorifics as Bhaviin [Sa BhavHn, Tato 
BbaviiD, Tatra Bhavnn), Dirghajnis and Aynshman {under Panini. 

4 .14). But this, as applied to ASoka, bad, as will he shown anon, 
had a deeper Eignification of its own, 

Uo ruler passed as a liuja until he went through the ceremony 
of coronation, anointment or consecration (abhiehekai, in other 
words, of foruial installation on the throne. To be a king a warrior 
had to he crowned and consecrated.® A^oka was duly anointed as 
king, his regnal years are all stated in terms, of his abhisbeka,* 

I H. 2D ' 

PaittKjk EalllTfti5»rp jmgJim IH, 

Evnm ■rdiiH-trjlljADl&m hbdluilm ftdldirilwkftiii t 
OtTsbnso ^Setuxti patclillidiitit* dw pfis^ohimam l 

a LmpUed ia Uw : 

, no atitHmayisfitl A^sirani. ■ 

a AmurstcElia. Ed^atrlyavirg^ ; 

tourdhabhlAbikto , * . lah.trSyftb, Pdi 

mcddh&bbUlttD KhAttiyo. 

4 Gl. Kstbtiiumph^ Loecriptlott ot Khljuvtl* ; 

pbbiidtftinatd chii vue. 
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According to the tradition in the DTpavan-Ea, as we e&w\ he was 
anointed twice, the first time as A^oka, and eubaeqnently as Pri- 
yadariin, which was in accordance with the prescription in the 
Btfibinanas. .4s Raja, he passed as the king of Magadba or Alagadhan 
king, and os Priyadai^m, he was to be considered the emperor of 
Jambudvipa (India). 

Two lunar constellatione, vU., Tishya or Tisbya and Punarvasu, 
find repeated mention in* Aioka's inscriptions (P. E. V, S. E, E. I). 
The two constellations to which the ArthaiSstra (XTII. 5) attaches 
importance are called ruja-nakshati'a (i, e., the Lirth-star of the king in 
the role of a conqueror, the irita-nakshatra as it is othern ise termed 
iibtd, 11. 36), and de^-nakshatra (the national star, i. e., the coronation 
star). The scholars are divided in their opinion on the question of 
which Is which. ‘With BtUiler Punarvaeu was the birth-star of 
A;^ka, while with Bhondarkar it was Tishya or TishyiL The Tishya 
constellation Tvliicb enjoye precedence ovei" the Pnnarvaiiw uas pro- 
bahly the birth-starj and th^^ latter tba coronation.^ 

In connection with the AiJokan state the question may pertinently 
be aeked—who was the legal sovereign and who the political ? 
Under the Britifib conetitntion in which the ting ig only a figEire- 
head of the state and which^ therefore! entertain^ the idea of a 
limited monarchy^ the legal eovereign is the klng-iti-the-Parlianient. 
Under the Maury a constitution as it shaped in A^oWs hands the 
legal eovereign was the king and the Council of Ministei^ (ParisTi, 
K-E. VI, the Mantri-parishad of the AttliafiiiBtrft, L lo). The two 
points of diSerence between the two constitutions ajo these : (1) in 
^ the former^ the ministers who are appointed in name by the king^ 
are chosen oUt of the people^s representatives and as such, are subject 
ultimately to the control of the electoratot while in the latter, the 
ministers were sU chosen and appointed by the king iDdependontly 
of any reference to Ihe popular will \ and (3) m -the former, the 
initiative in all tnattors of national well-being and policy lieB 
with Cabitiet as the executive body of the Parliament^ and the 
power of legislation belongs entirely to its two houEea and the 
Crowm^ while in the latter, the real initiative in all matters of national 
well-being and policy as well as the power of enforcing the laws, even 
if not exactly of enacting them, rested with the king himselfp Minus 
the elective factor, the king-iu'Counci I might he taken to be the legal 


1 BaruL, Tcicrtpttonfi, iL pp, SSa, a73. 
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sovereign of the Afiokan State. The relative positions of the king and 
the Council of Mlnlstere changed Tvitb times and became, for all 
practical purposes^ reversed- ^ The geueral opioion is that the A^kan 
constitutiou is neither a limited monarchy of the English type nor 
an undiluted despotism of the Czarist type \ it is something between 
the two, 

B. E. VI goes to show that whenever king A^ka gave vertal 
orders concemiog any donation, announcemeni: or proclamation to 
be made^ or entrusted any urgent matters of state-business to the 
MahSmiltras, these were* as a matter of course* referred to the Council 
of Ministers which met to consider them independently of the king. 
It was only the reporters (Prativedakas) w ho were present to watch 
its proceedings that were to be immediately reported to the king. 
There is nothing to indicate that the Couitcira decision was bjiiding 
on Afoka, According to some vcrBionB of R. E. IIit was the duty 
of the Council of Mmisters to instruct the Yuktas (sulaordiuate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat) In the matter of codifyiug the 
king’s orderB- One cannot be Bore ou tbLa point inasmnch as other 
versions appear to have SBsigued this duty to the Punish as instead of 
to the Pari shad. In Bhandarbar's opinion *' the Parlebad wras 
like a modem Executive Council which was an intermediate body 
between the king and the Alahiimatras, and it appears that wbereaSi 
ou the one handp it saw that the written orders of the kiug w'ere 
carried out by the different officialst it had, on the other, the power 
to eccutinise his oml orders before they were executed and to suggest 
what course of action would meet what preGslug coutingenctea of the 
Mahamatras for the infomiation aud approval of the kingi who waa, 
of course, the final arbiter. ”3 

It is emphatically asserted by Mookerji that the kiug in India ^was 
not the source of Law but rather its support.By way of an aigu- 
^ meut in support of this, he adds* "Sacred Law, according to Manu 
and other legal authorities, ia derived from four sourceSr vIk.j tl) the 
Vedas, (2) the Smptis, (3) the practicCB of the pious tSishtechiira)^ and 
(4) the opinions of the pious on doubtful points, w^hlle the sources of 
secular law w^ere the manifold groups and communities which 
legislated for themselves, so that ‘whatever may have been practised 
by the virtuous, aud by such twiee-born men as are devoted to the 


1 Bfttflft. losadptid-ns, i1. p- 333 ff- 

3 AaohirP, 6T. 

3 Ibid, p. 17. 
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law* that only shall eHtaljlieh as law if it be tiot oppoaed to the laws 
of castes* cominaiiities (jiluapadalf guilds and families' (Manu* viii. 
41* 413)*./ it ia the quasi-mstinctive postulate and conventions of 
group-life which came to be formulated as law* and not the mandate^ 
coTuUiand* or decree of a single^ central auihoiity in the state/ ‘Law* 
under these conditions is not an artefact^ but a natural growth of 
coDsensuE and comtuunal 

Mockerji's opiniont wbieh is admittedly based upon Manu And 
other post'A£okan Smjiti writers, cannot decide the point at Issue, 
It is besides too categorical in its aBserlion to bear scrutiny. We have 
a more thoroughgoing discusaion of the question in the infortuative 
notea appended to Professor Itangaswami Aiyaugar^s Dewan 
Bahadur K. Krishnaswaiiii Row Lecturea on Rajadhamia, University 
of Madras. But, even Ran gaswami Aiyangar, whose conclusion 
ultimately tallies with Mookerii^s opinion, would seem to have procee* 
ded on a doubtful iat'erpretatiou of the date rehed on. 

In the Kautilya-vachana in verse (Ariha.^astra, III.), it is opined 
that the adjudication of cases should be guided by these four things r 
dhanua, vyavahilia, chdrltra, and tnja^sanaj" which find: mention 
alike in the Law-books of Yiijnavnlkya and Narada. Kautilya allows 
to each that follows to have precedence over each that precedes 
(paScbimali purvaladhakal)) while, according to Aiyangflr, Sirada, 
(I. lOJ rev&C 3 ?es thia order in maintAiTiIug that wh^t precedes is to be 
given precedence over whst follows (uttarali purviibiidliakftb). Irt 
Alyangars words with Kautilya ^"each following overrides the 
preceding” and with Narada "'what precedes overrides what follow/'^ 
Here he has sadly missed* I regret to observep the meaning of the 
word uttarah which ie fuEt a aynonym of pa^chimaJj. So, iu point of 
ffictp NSrada simply reiterated the opinion of Kautilya, 

Immediately after thU, Professor Aiyangar argues his case in the 
following manner to esfabllEh that it was beyond the provipee of the 
Indian king to make a new law : 

*^akra, who is also an Arlha^^ira authority , gives the king ];}Ower 
to declare the law, hut it be in accordance with dharma and 
usage. He cannot make a new law. The royal edict is merely 

I MoaVurfli KfttlgPTi iilira in Hindu Onltufc, EHJ, 

S niiAirEQiis^elift v^HTiliJIrma chk etirElrain rljns'iwinm i 

ctkBtuj^%iAZ] - 1 h « I . . . .1 

3 HajAdLarmfl, p. 132 ft. 
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declaratory, and not inaovatiTre. This is Bpecially indicated by 
Kntyiiyana ( verse 38 ). ^ 

Kyaya^^tra-aTirodhena de^a-drlshteft tat-haiva cha I 
yad dharman) sthapayet raja nynyyani tat iaja^;^nan] n 
The edict has to conform to dharma, nyaya and de^chara if it la 
to be operative. YSjflavalkj a refers^to the edict as 'dhartna as declared 
by tbe Icing' (dharmo rnjakifitasya tat 

Withont going into the question of the relative authority of the 
DbarmaiSatrs and the ArthaiEatra as such, I find that Aiyangar's 
interpretation of the four terms, dboriua, vyavabSra, chSritra, and 
raja^sana, as "siuriti law, secular law, cnstom and edicts of the king" ® 
respectively is arbitrary, and he appears to have owed it to Jayaswal, & 
Kautilyn hi in self defines, though enigmatically, the four things of 
which one stands superior to the other previously named, or the four 
terms employed by him in the following verse t 

Atra satyasthito dhartno, vyavahSras tu siikshlshu I 
chSritrani samgtahe puqL4am, r5j(SrQ3|iia tu SSsanara II 
“Here dharma (the fundamental priucipias of human action, the basic 
rules for the righteous and judicious discharge of man's duties In a 
sQcio-moral, politico economic and raligio cultural order ) is establiBhed 
on truth ( the order or nature of reality as revealed, ascertained and 
afErmed \ vya%'ahSra { the pi-ocedure or operational feature of law Ti is 
eoneemed with the reliable evidence from witnesses called charitra, 
{the tradition or approved usage ) is to be gathered from the people 
concerned,'land) ^asana I the edict or the law aa proclaimed or promul¬ 
gated, the law in force) is in its essence the king^s command (mandate 
or decree)''- • ’ 

The same is differently expressed thus ; 

Anu^asiiddhi .dhannena vyavahfirera eanisthaya i 
nyayena cha chaturthena, chaturantain mflhiqi: jay at n 
“If a ruler atltnlulsters justice in accordance with the general law of 
piety or duly, the accepted moral principles of the cultured sooLety (in 
short, righteously and judiciously>. in accofdance with the prescribed 
or definite law' of procedure, the approved usage of a social group or 
- locality, and the principle of equity as the fourth, he can conquer tho 
earth extending as far as to tbe four (ieas.” ' 

1 Ibi^. p. J33. 

3 /ti'if, p. laa. 

3 and yajAa.T^1c>'ap p. ET, 
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And in the vecy 6 ■^st verse, Kniidtya aays 

ChatnrvftTnairamasylya lokasyacbacaiakahaijat i 
na^l'atSti] EaivadharmaLatn raja dhanoa-pitivartakali P 
*'By virtue of gaarding the observance of respective duties of the four 
castes (lit., coloura, social grades), and the four stages of life, maintai- 
niug the approved mauDers and cuatoma of the populace and guarding 
against the deterioration of all good things and noble qualities, the 
king passes as the founder of a socio-moral, politico-economic and 
religio cultural order", The dharma-pravartakah is ‘‘the foimtain of 
justice^’, according to Shama Sastri's teudertog, which, to my mind, 
is too narrow to cover the meaning of the expression. 

Even conceding to Professor Aiyajigac that, so fax as Brahmanism 
wfts concerned, the nature of the sacerdotal or sacred law ( d harm a } 
formed the 6 t subject of discussion iu the DharmaAastra and the 
nature of the profane mjadharma or seculor law was the fit subject of 
discussion in the Artha^astra as such, I do not see any reason for hia 
inference from the evidence before us that the king in India was de¬ 
barred from the power of legislating for the people, from being the 
supreme tiuthority for making secular laws. According to modern 
jurists’ finding, there is nothing of law as we now understand it in the 
Vedas or ^ruti proper, and there is hardly anj'thing of law In the 
older Dharmasiltcas, and, for the matter of that, in. the earlier Siltra 
litarature of the Brahmans. And on hi? own showing even such later 
Sinriti texts as those of lifanu, Ynjriavalkya, Vishyu, and PamSara, 
devote but small a|iaceB to the enunciation of the principles of 
rfijadbarma and secular law,i 

Neither .Aiokanor any other sane man of India ciaimed that he 
was the makar of the dharma, whether in the sense of the law' of piety 
or duty which underlay the socio-motal, politico-economic and religio- 
cnUuial order of men, or in the metaphysical senae of dharmal^ or the 
cosmic law, the order of reality. 

The Buddha, for instance, state his own position th^ts '‘in so 

far as dharma in the sense of ancient or etamally abiding reality 
( pauraua dharmasthititil I ia concerned, it is a self-regulating 
order of cosmic life ( dharmaniyainatfi }, the euchuess, read ness -and ^ 
actuality of things ( tathatu, bbntata, satyatfi ) which exists by its 
owm right, independently of all troth-finders and path-finders, which 
is to say, of all thinkers and teachers, divines and philosophers \ 0013 ' 


1 ttijadliirinA, F. TO, 
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in 80 fut OS it signifies th& pra.t3f'atT(i4^biiniis5tiiifjita, it® nsture is 
aocosaiblo to an mdividual eoatemplative through intuition ot a 
supTouio mo [Don t ot"fls peris ocs or realisation. As thinker and teaoher, 
he simply declared the truth with regard to the nature of reality as 
intuited by him per se, affirmed it, and pointed out the way of reach¬ 
ing or apprehending it, each individually by his or her own efforts, 
On the basis of that intuition or enlightenment was formed the basic 
concept of bis thought which, in the sphere of religion and ethics, 
was interpreted, propounded and promulgated as a moral law. The 
path or the road which he discovered was not claimed to be new i it 
was the one trodden by the Enlightened Ones of the past rnilleniums.t 
The gttttttnurn- ftonunt of human life and the ideal of human conduct 
and character which he set forth was shown to be In complete accord 
with the noble experience and life of all great contemplatives and 
saintly parsonages of the past. 

Thus, like other great iiieii of history, the Buddha iiaid. My work 
is to indieata rather than to originate.” He, too, came not to destroy 
the Law but to fnlRl it. 

In reality, nevertheless, he came to set the wheel of the Law in 
motion, to oeeupy the proud position of the founder of a new kingdom 
of righteouaness, of a great religion as we now say, incubating, oi^the 
one hand, the fundamental principles of dharma in the senBO of a 
psycho-ethical religion, and framing and enforcing the laws and 
disciplinary rules for his folbwers in the light of oircumstnnces, 
amending, repealing or modifying them, on the other, as the ctrcums- 
tancea changed. Thus pari passu developed two classes of Buddhist 
canonical texts, visi, the Dbamma or Sutta and the Vinaya or Anatti, 
the latter together with a system of judicial adtuini at ration. The 
inner circle of hia great disciples served the purpose of a Council of 
Ministers. The felt necessity for the framing of laws and rules, not 
to say, legislation, arose from varying circumstances. Great care was 
taken by the framer of the laws and rules of civic, criminal and 
ecclesiastical import that they were consiatent with the psycho-ethical 
principles of Dborina and conducive to the growth of the kingdom of 
righteousness from within, 

1 IjULkSvAtAra SuttA, ^. b Biuiio Kimjift. pp. 143-4; n. 1*. SuAuki * Tr»nil.. 
pp. laJS-S : Sdiiiyattai N., J1. p, Sfl ; IL p. W4 U.; Kathivattho, vl, 1; Painl" 
ol ContHrtATBy, Ti. 1 ; Mr*. Khya Davids. BnddhUni ( Home CnivoHJty Librtrj -). 
p. 33 ff. 
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It should al&o bt; noted that the Buddha whiltj sjioke of and laid 
dovvQ tiW fuEiilamfatals oT hnaian eonduati put himself ia the double 
role of a kLu" overlord ( mia-cbukcavftrtin 1. which he would have 
assumed had he eetnained in thsi world( and of a Dharmamja, whi<5h 
he had to play wall ae a Perfect type of Bnddfaa. 

Here the question ariaeg“Whatever his mental attitude towardss 
the Dhartna as the eternal order ol reality existing by its own right 
and the path which he diecoveredi was he not historically the fonader 
of Buddhism.and the framer of ihti kwa and rules in the Vinaya 
Pi tak a f 

A^^oka^s positlonH mutandis^ was the same. Just as, on 

the one band, the Buddha said, “Because of blrbh comes decay and 
death : wrhether Tathlgatas arise or nott thii aleuient stands as the 
e.<tabUsbiiig jof things m effects'* ^ and descrit>ed the path w'hich he 
discovered was on ^ancient path ( puriuiatp tnggganjt) trodden by the 
Buddhas of the past ages% so, on the other* said A4oka the Beloved 
of tha gods! ^^Bespeetful attention must 1>6 paid to mother and 
father, likewise to seniors \ tender regard for Jiving beings be 
strength on edt truth Tuuat lie spoken, these very attributes of piety 
must be propounded : likewise the teaohers ninst be honoured by 
pupils writh snbmissivencss and it mnst be fittingly propounded to 
the teacher's relatives. This la the ancient traditton, and a thing of 
long standing is this, thus sboald it he proctiaed^^ ( esl poi^H pakiti 
dighiivuse oha essii hevauj tsa kataviye ).3 He, escpre^ly stated 
that all that he did or wanted to do \vm directed to this single end, 
namely, the promotion of the ean^e of piety ( dhamma-vadhi ) through- 
.out the length and breadth of his empire, He^, too, nowhere claimed 
that he was the originator of the Dfaaninm in .tho ^ense of the 
principles of piety or duty. With regard to the sufficient promotion 
of the cause of piety among his subjects, which w as the real bustneBs 
of his as a ruler precisely as it was of the former kings ( P.-B- Yll ) 
he said that be tried to effect it by this twofold means, viz„. the 
reguktions of piety and the inculcation of tlie principles of pbty 
( duvehi yeva ikilehi-tlhanimaniyamena cha hijhatlyii cha X of w hich 
the second in his opinion w^as more affeetive than the first (lahu se 
dhaiumautyame^ nijhatiya va bhuye }, 3 

l SftifijiittK., IL [I. : J&tippaclkchHirt jATSinAra^m npflJI tA SAlha^tftaftjn 

nauppOdA tn. t^thAgalLaiini to ^3, dbAtu, 

t ST. a. E. 

a P. E. VIT 
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Kow, what were the many and sundry 'regulations of piety' that 
had been pronjulgated by him (bahuktini dhanuuaniyamiini yiini me 
katani, P. E. VIIJ and out of which just one was placed on record, 
namely, the game-laws embodied in P. E.- V ? From the general 
tenor of Aiyangat’s argument, one may deduce that those regnlations 
Wore not pieces of legislation or enaotments, they having been merely 
declaratory of oxisting latvs, rather customary laws, codified in the 
Brahniatiist Law-books, The vulnerable point in hia argument 
is that the authorities cited, such as Manu, Yujiiavalkya, Vishi^Ut aud 
Medhatitbi, are all post^Aiokan, the majority post-Christian in date. 
With regard to the regulation o£ piety In P. E, V, it may be 
observed that, though Aioka was a strong advocate of the principle 
of noU'injury to life ( anamijibho ydiiianiuii, B. E, )i having taken 
humau nature os it then was, having fakeu into his consideration 
the social habits of his subjects in genorai, as a wise mler he could 
not reasonably expect to enact auy such law as meaning total 
prohibition for all men and for all tinitsa, if be would like it to be 
really operative and effective. So minimisation of the slanghter of 
life was the express aim of this particulnr regulation carrying legal 
force, to avoid calling it technically a piece of legislation for want 
of a legislature elected by the people having voting rights. There ia 
uotbing of the kijid to be seen in the older Dharmasritras, such as 
those of Gautama, Apastamba, BodbSyana and Vaslahtba. In this 
regulation a few' species of birds, fishes and quadrupeds were declared 
inviolable on this twofold ground : ( 1 » that they were neither eaten 
by men, nor t 2 ) did they coma into man's use. 

From the first of the two grounds stated by A^oka, it is evident 
that the creatures included in the list of Inviolablea passed os 
uneatablea. Behind it were the authoritative views of the Buddlta 
and the older Suifiti writetrs as to what animals should be eaten as 
food and what animals should not be eaten. Upon the whole, 
Aioka’s list of itiviolables may be shown to he specially in • agreement 
with those of uneatablea in the Law-books of BcHahuyana and 
Vasiah^a with whom the iichara ( custom ) of the Midland was the 
standard. But the question w‘hich interested the earlier Bmhnmn 


Law-givers was of eating and not eating certain creatures as food, 

and in this respect their interest was the same as that of the Israel 

Law-giver Moses,^ T he standpoint of the Mosaic law as well as the 

InicrtpUcd*, 11, p. SCO fl- ihvt, ibs Mbb. lUi ^ unqmtiitlijs 

) Intilliclea kltbudra-piTtlitnh to alpbil'laplllkft 
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sociO'dotRestic law of the earlier Siu|<iti writers wae hygienic and 
aea(betic« while that of Aioka^s regulation wae humanitarian* The 
remark which applies to Moaes and earlier Sm^iti writers, applies 
equally to the Buddha's- prohibitivo injunction. Further, Moaes 
meant his domestic rules of eating for the Israels, the Buddha for 
his followers, and the Sm^iti ivriters for those of the twice-hom classes, 
'while A^ka'a regnlatton was meant for all his subjects as it should 
he iu order to pas$ as a law of the land. Equity, eastern, progressive 
moral idea of the society and espedieticy guide modem legislation 
as the^" must have guided ASoha's regulations, and, for the matter 
of that, all lAja^sanas. If (he later Sm^iti 'writers inslfited on this 
point, os I find they did, they 'were very senGible and prudent. But 
that w'as not to say that A4oka or any Indian king of the past was 
debarred from the right to legislate for the people, specially that 
Anoka's regulations were not pieces of tegislatiom 

The question of political sovereignty is not so easy to answer as 
that of legal in the case of the A4okan State. In s constitution such 
as the British, political sovereignty may be said to belong to the 
electorate in the sense that ‘the legal sovereign is bound in the end 
to carry out its wishes', It must have been in view of the absence 
of any elective system in the Mamya State that Professor Mookerji 
characterised it as an absolute monarchy in the legal as well as 
political sense of the term. The upshot of his remark is that under 
the Maurya constitution the king was responsible to none but himself, 
his God or conscience. But to understand and appreciate the real 
situation we need not attach undue importance to the elective system 
which exists in the limited monarchy of England or the modem 
democracy of any other country of Europe or America. To speak 
of the British constitution in particular, it cannot be said that its 
political sovereignty belongs to the British people as a whole for the 
obvious reason that it has not extended the franchise to all, os for 
instance, was done by the Greek City States. Instead of looking 
at the narrow technical aspect of the matter, let us better look to the 
essential point in the definition of political eovereignty. The political 
sovereign, according to its accepted definition, is 'that power in the 
State whose will prevails.' As diatinguiabed from the tag gi 
sovereign, the political fioveretgn is nnable to enact and enforce 
the laws directly. 

In all the monarchical Slates of Ancient India hut those in which 
the reigning monarch happened to be a reckless, mthless and 
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mconigibk tyr&nt, politics] covcreignty tbeoreticslly ioberod in the 
impeceoc&l anthority of Dharms and actually belonged to the ruledt 
the Bnbjects, or ibe people at large^ who w'ere the real beneficiaries 
of the State. 

^STien only the Police type of State prevailed in India, ocenpied 
with the businees of maintaining law and order within the territory, 
the Upanishad teacher proclaimed ; “Pharma is the king of kings 
(kshatrasya kshatrahl there being nothing mightier than it. It is 
by (the power ofl Dbarama that the weaker person controls the 
stronger as it were by (the might of) a ruler. Pharma is satya, 
therefore, when one affirms the satya, he affirms the dharma, or when 
one affirms the dharma, he affirms the satya. Thus verily it becomes 
an affirmation of both.'^^ 

TheBaddha expanded this Upanishad idea of Dharma when he, 
too, came to declare : "Pharma is the king of king overlords (dhammo 
rahSo obokkayattiBsa raja). Here a king overlord who is virtuoaa 
and a righteous monarch, depending on the dharma, hononring the 
dharma, respecting it, submitting thereto, acting as the standard- 
bearer of the dharma, having the dharma for the banner of his 
imperinm, and acknowledging the sovereignty of the dharma, provides 
the lawful protection and Eafeguord among hie own people, and alike 
among the subordinate mlers, ihe army, the Bmhmans and rich 
householders, the townfolks and countiy' people, the firamanaa and 
B cabin anas as religions teachers, (nay, even) among the beasts and 
birds. Thus verily by dharma he sets the wheel in motion (i.e. founds 
paramonut sovereignty) of which the conrse cannot be resisted by any 
inimical human being whosoever.”’* 

Aioka himself, who sought to fulfil the chakravorti or imperial 


1 Bfiluui Xnii^akA Up., I. 4, 14 i Tad etm JuJiatniA}-4 kaJuilniin Shiinniiii 
tmmtii ijii dbftnj4lt LdUvom nuLitti'uinute dbanucnik 

Yq vm ^ dbAiHiJili dAtjmm VAi Yade^tua 

ihur jtiJi,rTniitrt dliifniflin Yadaotaim Batvi.m 

vblu^'Hjn bliftYeitl. 

' 3 A.ngutl&f& Ui, p. 147 L : Idka rfjH dLiikkATftltl dhammltco <!b.Eaiur4rAj£ dham- 
mAtiUoYA aharamiiiTi ^ikkaitjuto dimxnxcAm gartilfikjr&nto dL&mmaiji a^Acbiya- 

dhftirtcnaddbfljo ahaiuiEi idbifAjbtyj.'o dbummikAip mkklt&YiLntiA- 

gaLtim aamvid&tmti Aatajaiiuiiiim. ..kbaEtiyeacE anuTAiitosti tmliLklTiiaiiiim bfUnnanA- 
ISahjLpekike^u p^Bjna^-JHaApAdc^ MamaAq-brtkmaTiaau ni3^HpAkkhUu...AAroYjdaltitvA 
...dhniDiiiEncYA chiJilum pAtaitctip tarn h<Ai ataAllciim appAjUvAltiyum kaiiiiclii 

iTiftm iftTMf'hihnbpHft iLtKihEbiiGlMkcinii pininfl.. 
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ideAl gf the Buddbap iDiiiatei] on reatitig ui> by ih^ dhariua, providlog 
by the dhamia^ pleasing by the dbanna, and guarding by the dharma 
(dhaiiimena [^anii, dhamtDena vidbSne, dbammena sukhiyanSt 
dhanimeua goti, P. E. I). too* de^ir^d that the rubts ^d^uld 
administt^r the dharma^ stand iog firia- in dbarina and ¥irtne 
(dhatiiinainbi sllamhi tistainto dhartunain anuEagisamti, li, E, IV). 

In the early Upanlabad phraseologyi dharma was just another 
word for ^itaA Dharoia in the aenae of Law was but the regulative 
principle of human conduct and conipelUng instrument in a socio- 
moral order, which was an actuality or truly existent fact (satya) and 
in consoELonae with the order of reality considered in ita &ve contexts 
(pa^cbasn adbtkaraiieshn), viz.^ the physical order ladhilokam)i the 
astronomical order (adhijyautishanijp the prccreational or biological 
order (adbiprajam), the cuJtuxal order (adhividyam), and the individu¬ 
ality of persona (adhyatmam) The dharma to be practised is Ihti 
law of piety or duty m accordance with the past tradition or 
established usage^ . 

As explained by Buddbaghosat the dbarma to he respected by a 
king overlord who was virtuous and a righteous monarch stood for 
the ten psycho-ethical principles of human conduct and character 
(dusa-kusala-dhamtoa) as alto for the traditional path of virtue, the 
precedent (pavenidhamuiam)> 

The dhamma spoken of by A£okiI was gasentlaJly the kw of piety 
or duty. With him the tradition was the tradition of piety (dliaminu- 
nupatlpati, P E. VII) established by the former kings of India. 

The Buddha, to be true to the ideal he had set forth, left behind 
him a constitution for the brotherhood founded by him, which was to 
be worked out and main tamed by the impersonal authority of the 
Dbamma in the ^nse of the collective body of the DcictTine and the 
DiBcipline pEomuJgatcd by him. He declined to nominate his 
successor on the ground that he Dever thonght that he was the leader 
of the Sangha or that the Fraternity waited for hie lead^ . The 
Doctrine embodying the principles and rules of conduct And cbaracter 
was to take hk place in bis absence ^ 

1 TiiattirlTii Up., 1. 1. U ritam vndljiJiyHttii VBdiAhTapii+ 

S Ibiii. L S. 1. 

S Ibid, T. 11. a. 

4 MimordilhA^pilnini Id ig ADgcttOCil. iU, p. I4T It 

a UiijhJi, il, p. 

0 Ibldl, iit p. : Yd vd mnya D h^EDma ebs, Viruiyo ob a dnitd p«filkStto to vo 
B.Dbchii|eiijL &attblf. 
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As for the powtic of the colleottve body of subjects or cUizeos of 
the Aioksin btfttsp andt for the matter of that, of other oioiuLrobical 
states of Ancient India, it is not enough to say with t-he writer in the 
Cambridge History of India that the Indian king was no SuJtan with 
the sole obligation of satisfybg his personal caprice,) or with Mookerji 
that even apart from the living sense of bis moral responsibility to his 
people, there was an important limitation upon his autocracy from the 
fact that he was not the source of Law,^ 

The agreed opinion in the matter is that there was no unchecked 
monarchical despotism in India: Raychaudhurl has convincingly 
songht to show that the power of the monarch was checked, in the 
first place, by the Beamans, or, as we might also say, the Bi^bmaiiaa 
and ^ramanas who were the repositories, interpreters and dissemina¬ 
tors of national culture. The second check came from the minlstars 
and village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king and 
whom the king consulted regularly on important occasions. The 
third check (and we may say, the main cheek) was exercised by the 
general body of the people ‘who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramanis, orGrnmikas, and who used to meet in an assembly styled 
Samitl orParishad^ in the Upanishads','* 

The late lamented Dr. Jayaswat was at pains to show that the 
Council of Ministers as a body politic evolved out of the Vedic 
popular assembly called Samiti or Pari shod (Pali Parisa), and that as 
sneh, it retained its representative character. The Phirohita (Royal 
Chaplain) who administered the oath to the monarch at the time of 
his installation and the Ministers or Councillors with whose consent 
and whole-hearted support he was to be installed on the throne w>ere 
generally viewed os the trustees of popular interests. The presence 
and assent of the army, the important officers, the leading people of 
the community, and the collective body of the town and countryfolks 
was indispensable. 

The Pall Mahagovinda iiuttanta', w'bile narrating a story of the 
past stage of Indian monarchy, describes the Piirohitas as ‘king¬ 
makers' (rSjakattaro, Sk, rajakfita or rajakartris). The ^fapatba 
Biiihniana, too, speaks of an earlier state of things when it represents 
the Bata (Charioteer) and Grumani (Ijeader of the Host) as king- 
t voL {, p. sai. 

9 AmIm, p. 47. 

A Eoltla, IaMK:ri|itbn5, U, p. ^ lU 
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makfirs,’ and niakiss them an well as other Sataiu!; (the chief 
tnemhats of the royal household and of the civil and military staffs as 
reclpieuts of the sacrihcial hoQOurs at the time of the king's corona* 
tion* . Other Ratnins comprised the Chief Queen (Mabishi), the 
Royal Chaplain {Putoblta), the Chaiuberlain (Kahattri), the Treaswer 
(SamgtRhitiil, the Ta)!-Collector (Bbagadugha), the Keeper of the 
Dice (Akahavapal, the Companion in the Chase (Govikartana), the 
Courier (Palagala), and, above all, the Comnjatider-in-Chie£ (Seninlja . 

The Pali Nifciyas incladiog the Jatakas in verse amply testify to 
the importance of the Councillors and Officers (Amachchas, PUrtsajjaa) 
ftod Tillage Headman ((jlimlkas) in the body politic of a royal state- 
Bnt the power behind them all was the will of the collective body of 
the people, the town ami the country-folks fpora-jiimpada, rattbika- 
neganiri). When this wvsnt against the king, ha had to go. When it 
went against the king and hia Pnrohita and Ministers, they all had to 
go. The whole position may be roallsed from the following conversa¬ 
tion between the king of Sivi and the people of Sivi in the Pali 
Yesaantara Jltaka : 

"The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 
The people then will act, metbinks. against 

your son and you. 

The king replied : 

Behold the people’s will, and 1 that will do 

not gainsay."^ 

The career of the king and his ministers was not interfered with 
30 long as they were not found guilty of misrule and their conduct 
not reprehensible. When the citizens of Magadha became aiok 
of the unworthy conduct of the succesaora of king Biinbi^ta, all of 
whom happened, according to the Pali Chronicles, to be parricides, 
thev rose up together against the last monarch of the line and 
replaced him by his minister. According to the Padakusala-Tnilna- 
vaka Jlitaka, when a king and hia Purohita were found guilty of theft, 

1, 3 Bf., fit, 1. V, ifli. 2. 2, IS. In tkli wnn^tLem M»kwji 

(Fojiil* mfliilil Usity ttf India, p. SS) nhtifEvas that ^both oOldlal and or 

popular ckmonbi w!r« npre^ated in tho limtaka'. 

3 AltaTDjtt Bf., viii. ll. 

1 Cf. also Jnfmlniya Up. Bf,, ill, 7, 6., Ba;«hAudb.nH, op. eft, p. 147, 

S Baychuudburi, op. eft, p. 14S If. 
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tbe tnve9tig&l:ing officer brought the mutter to the Dotlee of the 
councillors end the citlzejis, und tbe letter got cid of both und elected 
a good Tnftn as king. In the case of VessantAra, the (»oop1e of Sivv 
Were enraged when the prince gave away the fitate'elephnnt whose 
presence in the kingdom was necessary for guarding ag^iiiat drought 
and food scarcity. 

Thus it may be shown that the popular will ultimately prevailed 
in Ancient India and that it was expressed in extTaordinar\' circums¬ 
tances, no matter how. Hebelliou or resort to physical force is 
everywhere the last weapon at the hands of the populace of a CfOtmtry. 
But we shall be far from the tenth to think that in India of the 
Maury a age tha people had not various civic institution of their own,— 
societies, corporations, and tTuda-guilds and their respective laadara, to 
express their will in a constitutional or semi-constitntional form. 
The idea of natural leadership waa generally prevalent. From the 
various 'set forms of speech^ jkammaviichas) met with in the Grihya 
Sntnts, the Vinaya Texts and the ilrtbofastm, it is easy to infer that 
the parliamentary proceed!oga were not unknown. 

4. Government :—The government of a territory is, according to 
modern deftiiition, the machinery through which the will of the State 
is exprsBaed. It involves the consideration of two things, vis.t the 
constitution and its actual working, both of which are cemprehended 
by the aystem of administration. 

The familiar Indian word for administration is raiya-^Ssana or 
rfijadan^la-parichftlatia. In tbe Buddba^s phraseology, administration 
means dmebakka-pavattana, i. e., setting the wheel of the sovereign 
command in motion. The same is implied in Khuravela's inscription 
by the expression, sopavata-vijayachaka (mipravartta-vijaya-chakra). 
The poetic imagery behind it goes to compare tbe running of a 
goveruiuent to the driving of a royal chariot (rfija-ratha). The 
Indian conception of government centred indeed round the imagery 
of A chariot, just as tbe modern conception does round that of a 
maebinery. The Indian is distinctively an orennic concepLion, the 
chariot being an organic oombination of parts, brought into a w’orking 
order i 

YatM hi angasAuibbilrd boii aaddo ratho ilti. 

In the tlpanishad poetry, the chariot standa for the living body or 

organism, soul for the lord of the chariot, intelligence for the chario- 
_ _ ---—-—- - 

1 SamyuUA., i, P- IW f., MiJlnaaptaiw. p. Jffl. 
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teev. mind for tlie rain-holder, iha organs of saubo and aoiiqo for 
the borsas yoked to the chariot, and tha objects of setsae and nctloo 
for the field to be toveraed by them : 

Xtm^Tiam rathmaqi viddbt, ratbam eva iu i 

bnddhi tii e^mthim viddhi, mannh pragrahaDa e?a cba n 
Indriyurii hayiin dbur vishayilqtg teshu gochanln^ i 
In the case of a goverameut, the king (rrij^ is the lord of the 
chariot» the chief in mister (amaohcha) is the charioteer (a^thi, snta), 
the commiaaioner (rajjuka) is the reiti'holder, the oflicera (ynktaa) are 
the borsds yoked to the chariot, the commander-in'Chiel (senapati 
TnahAmattal is the door-keeper or guard. 

Tn ooiinecLion with the chariot procession came in the king's 
inother, chief qaeoa, the crown prince, the chaplain^ the banker^ the 
master archer (or uieasuror of capacity^, and the courtezan. 

Kaift mat a inahesi ehii nparajS purohito [ 
mjjuko aarathi setthi dono dovariko tat ha I 
gOJiiki ekitdasa Jana Knnidhamme patitihita^ I 
From these, it may be realised that at the back of A^oka^s K&|jukaB 
and Yuktaf?, maybe also behind his PrAdeSlkos, lingered the old poetic 
imagery of the royal state as n moving chariot. 

5. Constitution: A.4oka*s was a nnitary form of government^ 
inasmuch as all the powers of the State were centrail&efl in the King 
and the Ooancil of Mmiaters, and all the Btate-policy einanated from 
the capitaU ^ - from Fatalipntra (B- E. V, 

In the earlier part of Akika'a regin, precisely as in that of the 
reign of his fathern the central govemment was responsible for the 
adminiatratTon of the empire, especiEilly that of his dordain proper. 
With the appointment of his Viceroys in the four of the outlying 
provinces^ there took place the delegation of certain powers to them, 
although the policyp official dlrectbna and changes in the method of 
administration contiimed to lie dictated from the centre {S. H. E. I, 
S. R. B. Ilk The four outlying provinces weic the North-Western 
[Uttampathal, the WefiEem (Avafitih the Eastern (Kalinga), and the 
Southern fMahishama^dala). Clearly in ihe case of the Eastern 
Province, we find that it had tw'o adminietmtive dlvisionst the major 
and the minor, each with its official headejoartera^ namely, Tosali and 
Samlpil (S.BE. I, S^B E 11). Tho Southeiu Province h also shown 
to have comprised two such adrainistrattve divisions, the major with 




2 TT. |i,a67. 
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SuvSMTriflgiri and the minai ^ iih l^uhila as Ifaek reeiMsctlY^: head- 
(juart^ t E. E.* Bjca, ). Though such a ckar case cannot he made 
out (ot the other two provinces, from the setlipg of the edicts it may 
Qot l>6 difficult to guess that the Korth^\\cstem Provincci too, 
cousistad of two such divigiont, the major with TakshiLNiiu and the 
minor most probably with Pnshtaravatl as their respective bead- 
quarters, and that the Ti\"estem Province w^aa constituted of two 
divisions, the major with Ujjftyiiii and the mi nor |irobably with Vidi^a 
as their ^^B&pect^ve headqTiarters. The Mahiuistras placed in charge 
of the mhior division of the province of Kalinga are represented as 
Imperial Commissioners ( Ixijavachanikiij S. li. E. I, S. K. B, II, J )* 
It may be inferred from ibis, that prior to the appointment of the 
Knrmra Viceroys, the Mahiimatras in charge of the administration of 
the major division of the province also pas? 3 ed as liajavachanitas. 
The same remark applies to the Mabjlmiltras entrusted with the 
adruimBtration of difierent-divisions in other ouLlying provinces as 
welL As distinguished from the Mahaiuatras in charge of the 
divisLons iu Home provinces, those placed in frontier provinces 
appear to have been designated Anta-Mahauawtraa ( Anita Mahamata. 
P.E I )p competent to deal with matters relating lo frontiers 
( pachaqitn ) and frontagers {Arpta, SSmanita), in accordance, of coarse, 
>vith insl motion a from the capital (S R.E. II), 

PreciBoly bow many were the Home provinces we cannot say. 
The inacriptions of ASokai, bilherto known, enable us to smte that 
Benares, KanfatnbT, Vlmtenmgara and Bmghna were official head- 
quartcra of four diviaioui^. One raa^' iucludo in the list of divisional 
headquarters such tow'ns as Mathura, Gayii, SahasraiOp and the town 
adjoining the rock at Eupnatb. The Mahamatras of these diviaiona 
might also be regarded as Eljavachanikae, Lnaamuch as they w^ere all 
entitled to receive directions from the capital and imperial agents in 
the provinces to enrry out the imperial wishes i Schism Pillar Edict, 
Eau-^ambl and Sarnath), 

The occurrence of three versiniifi of A£oba s Eock Edicts at Gimar, 
wrhieii was the ancient capital of Suraflh^^ at Sopam (Puli 
Supparaka)i which was the capital and main port of SunaparSota or 
KukkurSpariinta, and at Yerragudi in the modern district of K^nul 
gives rise to an administrative problem which is not easy to solve. 

As regards Surnshtra^ we learn from the Jimdgarh Bock inscrip* 
lions of Budradiman 1 that near Girinagara ( Gimur ) was excavated 
the Sudar^ana Tank by Chaudragtipta Maurya'a VaiSya Rashtriya 
named Pushyagupta. Subsequently, after the reign of 
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(Atokasya Maaiyasyamtei ), tha VavanarS^ Tosbispba built 
embankments and 6 tied tba same with aqneduets (adhishtIjSya 
pranSlibhir alankfitani). From the new reading arnte in lieu of kyitea , 
it is evident that TushSapha. probably a Perso-Greek from tb© Korth- 
Western region of Indio,^ was a pofit-AsokatL chieftain or independent 
nilar of Suiaabtro as well as that the credit for the cttibankment of 
the tank and its aqneduebs was due not to Aioka bat to TnsliSspha, 

If it be trae, os auppoaed, that RudiadSman had a previous record 
£o guide bim regarding the origin of the tank and its embanknaent, 
etc,, there is no escape from the conclusion that the Vai^yo Puehya- 
gupta, the excavator of the tank, was a Raabtriya of Chandragiopta 
Manrva. Here the whole [loliticfl! and administrative mystery lies 
in the word Bnshtriya which, according to the Ainnrokosba, 
sIgnifieB the brother-in^Uw i wife’s brother j of a king i rujasyaks iu 
rSahtriyah}.^ Amatasiniha is here guided by the sense in whidi the 
word was employed in the Sanskrit drauiajs. So ihe coiumentator 
KahirasvSml is justihed in pointing ont that ‘except in a play a 
Itnsbtriva is a Rfisbtradhikritrfl. i, e., an officer appointed to look after 
ot sdperi^ise the Affa^ira of a fitate f>r proTinee. 

With Kielbom Pnshyflgiiptd, the VaiSya Tinsh^riya of Chandfa- , 
gupta Maury a, vias the provineial governor of Sumshfra,^ while with 
Baycbfiutlburi he waa probably 'a sort of Itoperini High CoinmisBioner 
wbo^ position wns comparable to that of Tjort! Cromer in Egypt." 
Raychaudhtin incliDea to identify the IhTsh^ya with the BashtrspiJa^ 
whose salary was* aroording to the Artha^aeir&i ^eqnal to that of a 
Kuinata or Pritice/® 

Ravchttudhuri^a saggeBtion is evidently based upon the assumption 

I EwmI 3IitTirj’»t5'i™i** «J, kiiliArantJfr, Ai»dhraeliJ3t« m Pargitrt';^ PutIUifc Twet^ 

pp. 

S KJulhora !■ Ecv^NSOsitili^ for m Jiltrr he 

BbKU Dstj^ Via* la fctvpnr of nxGd]f1ct!ns f-f bh icno. Jiat tliB any^i Ank jtrok# 
ji>B bfllDK (wrteJtt, one naast connitt te with MaaTTiiitftTii wltbout unisEcei»r1ly 
preflnmtog the hj ttio flcribo of fin hctbie of of nd nlhir it. 

3 TiiAliBipbB bfiiiig a ^iLEi&aRkl ziiiYiDOCtli SmiLh Wibff k4 to thJtik ihs.t the 

befixing thk HAina wiki tk Por^IxTi. vhik the DpIl^Et YavAiia-rflil 
tint WAS B Oreek. 

4 Amnnkof^b V* 14. It U tiol AltogeUdvr iiopDiftitla U^At FuJjfaya^ui^lA wu a 

of CUemikAgnptA. 

h EAvAbAuAlmn^ op. dt. SIT, 

a E . V Voi. vni, f. 4fl. 

7 V. 

0 BmyohkuaburJ, ott.^ p. SS7. 
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‘that Surasht-ra was probably an autonoinotia vassal state, oc a 
eonfederation of vassal states, and not an imperial province.* The 
argument which leads him to this conclusion is worth quoting. 

“The Kautilya ArtbaJasfra refers to a number of bsnghss. e. g., 
Kiimboja. Surashtro, etc. The KSmboias find prominent mention as 
a separate unit even in the Thirteentb Rock Edict of Asoka, That 
Suriishtra ( Kathiawar ) was autonotnoua in the time of A^oka seems 
probable from the reference, in R.B.V, to various nations in the 
western border ( aparata ) in addition to those nanied specifically, and 
fconi Rudradaman’s inscriptiou at Junligat^ which refers to the Rajd, 
the Yavana Tuslulspba, the contemporary and vassal of ASoka, The 
Yavanara^ was probably a Greek chief of the Iforth^West who was 
appointed one of the Mnthvaa or chiefs Of the Suiasbtra baiiigha by 
Atoka, juet as Raja Man Singh of Ambar was appointed Subular of 
Bengal by Akbar. His title of Rajs probably indicates that be 
enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy. 

This observation, which is otherwlee very weighty, is ebaky for 
these two reasons^ : 

( i ) That the verse in the Artha^ustra ( xi. 1 ) speaking of the 
Kiimbbojas, the Smiishtrae, and the like as the guilds (corpora¬ 
tions) of warriors who lived by agriculture, trade and wielding 
w'eapons, as distinguished from othera who bore the title of 
Raja, may be taken to have referred to an earlier state of 


thiDgs^ anij 

I ii ) That the new reading AAokasya Mauryasj^nite refers 
the contemporaneity of Afioka and Tusbnspha highly 

problematical. ^ 

As for the official designation of Basbtriya, Buddhaghosa tells us 
• in one context, that duimg a processional state drive of king Ajatalatm 
of Magadha the place sssigned to the Eash^iyaa ( Ratthiyapulta) 
among his retinue ‘was jnat between the MaliSmiitrfts who were nicely 
dressed and the fittingly dressed BrShmans shouting the joy of victory. 
The Raabtriyaa tbemselves ‘are said to have been gorgeonsly dressed 
holding swords and the like in their hands (vivldhalankara-maudita 
nanippakara-ayudhahattba).’ In another context, he tells us that 
the king of the Kuru country came to see the Thera Ratthapala 


1 Tbo PetawUlm, Iv. 3. kins oI Surbbtr>, »a etinUTOrsnrjr 

aci si ruler ol rn.Upul«, Th^ Irevly aenUflc. thin 

jUurnv nd^r ydth C. D. ClietWi« Inllj dii9u«sftl th« 

boorlnj oi thbla Ibe Aflhiera Pu»f ll!ij»li. 
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with a retinue coneiating of the MohaniiitniB, the 
Mahariafatrikati, aiid Bticb like peisons of higher and higher rnnks^ 
(HJahHiaatta-MahA^iat^ihadinain Taaena uggatnggatam eva 
goheUil upaaankamiX^ 

£>quaring up the two, we may understand that BiUhtriya and 
Bash^rika are one and the «aiue designation. As for the connection 
of the Baabtriya pr Bash^Jka with Bnahtj:aprda. Bomo light may be 
thrown from the Pali Katthapala Sntta tAfajjhinia, iii) and 
Buddhaghosa's comment thereon. Prom the Sutta itself, it is clear 
that Bash^pala was the only son of a ^eshthl of Bthulakoshthita, a 
fertile and prosperous place in the £um country of the Buddha's 
time. The ^resh^i who was a Vaiftya by caste lived in a right 
royal style. According to' Buddhaghosa, the i^reshthin's wns a 
BEsb^pnla family (BaBhapala-kula). By dehnition, a Bashlrapala 
family was that of which the bead was capable of maintaining and 
restoring the peace and order in a territory or any portion Iheioof in 
the event of party factions, capable of coping with or qnelling any 
popular commotion or disturbance t 

Sarijikam ehatavannain posetum yam pahossati i 
rat^ai^aknlatii numa. ..| 

In the prose portion of the Chnlla Sutasoma Jiitaka, the 
Commandcr-tn-chiof (SenEpati) is placed at the head of the Atnatyaa 
(Councillors and Officers^ the Chaplain (Pdmbital at the head of the 
Bmbmans and the Bnsbtrika (Bat^ika) is placed foremost among the 
Naigamas iNegamii, L e., the bankers, business and rich 

landowners who functioned at the same time as Mayors, Sheriffs and 
■TnaiftceB of the Peace).^ 

If such were the oSice and worldly position of a Biafafriya or 
Bashtrika, there is no wonder that Pusbyagnpta, a Bash^ya under 
Chandragupta Maurya, should be deacribetl as a VaijSya in Hudrada- 
man's inscription. But the question still is—Was he appointed by 
Ghondragupta to fonctton as the Governor or Imperial High 
Commissioner of Sutasb^ ? 

. From Rudradaman'a inscription, it is evident, no doubt, that the 
Yavana'Tdin Tushispba liecame an independent chieftain or ruler of 

1 TbisEhgrwstluttliGmidinikumre l»lg|ier in olfieial u wetl «« tochU »Utiu 
tban ih[^ Mub l gi in m, 

2- Blanu, InacripIknA, H, p. 

S V. ITSt SeuApKtl-paninkbaiii n^Iti-wnchc^iA-^il^AKitij PoEoliitA- 

p«iniikltLai faUHi-bribinRM-wluuEicii BaifliEkii-ne^iDftdATO bfibi 
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lu^y b& o! i. the whole of Eathlawac^ 

sometime after Aioka^ The ancient name of Jmiagath it^lf indicates 
that the city with the hill-fort was huiU by a YaTana ruler. Eutlrada- 
man himself appointed a Pahlava ( Parthian or Persian), named 
Suvi^ala, son of Kulaipap as Aiirntya (Governor) for the whole of 
SumahlTa and Anarta. Can we say that this wm in keeping with the 
Manrya tradition^ particularly A-^okan f 

The Yertagudi copy of M.B.E, goes to show that the Imperial 
.\gent or Cominifisioner at the place was a Hajjnka to whom tha 
message to be proclaimed was despatched from the capital with the 
dicection that he ahottld, in hla turpt commend it to the people 
( fanapadaip ) as well m the ^ehtrikas ( B.ithikani cha % If any 
inference is to be drawn from thisp it is that in the janapada under 
this particnlaT RaJjoka were the REshtrikBs besides the general 
populace. 1 Whether there were any Mahamutras attached to this 
Rajpika or not, this inscription has nothing to eay* If ^e Ea)juka 
Sfl Regent or Chief Cdmtoisftloner virtually took the place of the 
Kmoiras in the Home provinces, he, toop muet have a body of 
Mahamitras to assist him in deliberation as well as administration. 
That which w'as at the Yerragudi area was ex hipothcsi in Snraghtm 
( Gimar X titinapamnta ( Sopitra \ Mahnr^htra ( Kopbal \ and 
Mushaka ( Maski 

Broadly speaking, as Regent or Chief Commissioner for a 
particular janapada (large ad mini strati ve area^ a Home province or 
Division )p the Rajjnka was responsible to the king as the supreme 
administrative head of ti particular tmpermi territory* He was to 
carry on the administration of the janapada placed in his charge 
with the aid of the YTahamatma and the R^sh^ika^. He was tbo 
officiai medium tbmugh which the king'^fl orders, directions and 
instructions were to be communicated to the Mahamitras entrusted 
with the adminEBtmtlon of towns or distdcts within his jurisdiction^ 
The Purushas or Personal Secretaries of the king were the official 
agents to inti mate to the Rajjukas the king^s wighes^ instructions and 
policy shaping the method of administration to be faiihfnlly lolbwed 
by thorn in order to ploaae the king, to work to his satisfaction 
(P. E, lY X 


L 01 VeffBdiitdrft J^ILnkn. 

Saoifl^it jBiiiipiihA iii>£Ui^ cha faiDAgata. 
ri{h4l» Ih, p+ : qegmma-ifljiartuii. 
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From this Im? of ATgumeot, it may be concluded that in the 
four nattying provinces the Rajjiika or his provincial substitnta, 
namelyt the PrSdesika ( R. E* 111 ),^ was replaced later by a Knmara« 
The japapada under a Bajjuka was divided into a certain number 
of ^iims (smaller administrative areas, say, districts defining the 
jurisdiction of different classes of Mahamatras ), with the kota-vishayas 
(fort-areas or fortified districts ) here and there ( Schism Pillar Edict,- 
Sormth ). 

The capital of Atoka was the seat of the Imperial Government. 
Here was bis permanent residence, and within the palace area were 
located the Council Hall and the Secretariat. The aubordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat were known ae Ynktas IR. E. Ill), 
and they were to work under fnstmctiana from the Parashas rather 
than from, the Parishad or Council of Ministers which was a delibera¬ 
tive and advisory rather than an executive body. As clearly stated in 
P. hi. IV, the Pnmshaa or Personal Secretaries were intim'ately 
acquainted with the king^a wishes ( pulisani me chbamdamnani, 
P.E. TV ). 

The Purusbas, as appears from R, E, VI. were probably also the 
Dfipftkaa and Smvap&kas to whom, the king issued his oral orders con- * 
corning something to be communicated or publicly announced. They 
were the personal agents of the king to mstmct the subordinate officers 
in the imperial Secretariat as to how to codify the orders properly and 
effectively { hetuto cha yyamjanato cha. R. E. TIT 1. The Yufctaa in 
this Secretariat must have been attached &Uo to the varions depart¬ 
ments of the MahamStras, better Mantri Mahamiitras f Pali irantino 
MahSraatta ), the Mantrins of the Arthaisstra (I. 15 1. to whom the 
king Butrusted all urgent matters ( raahametresu ochayike Sropitam 
bhavati, B. E. VI), It was the main duty of the Mantri MahamS- 
tras ns adepts in the science and art of royal polity to advise the 
ruler in all important and urgent matters and to take necessary 
diplomatic or adminiatmtive steps to save the state in timea of 
emergency.^ 

The law-makingorgan of the AAjkan Stale was. as I sought to 
show, composed of the King and the Council of Ministers, the 
initiative and the right of final approval lying with the former. The 
’enactments went by the name of Regulations carrying legal force- 

1 S«i tintl akaptw fct Ihe or!id^ position of tho Pridte'Skiia, 

2 S<i];|LTiatta, i, p, iM : Tipkolti mintluo mflhlniattft 

ja phooti numlDhi likdUijitciiu. 
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The kiDg of India waa the highest iudiciarj^ of a monarchical 
atata. He represented tha final court of appeaL RE.IV goes to show 
that in the latter part of his reign^ delegated his own judicial 

authority to the Bajjukas and to correspondiag state officials aa 
regards provinoiat goremmeuts. Tn oities like Tosall and Samdp%, 
the administraticrnt judicial or other wiso^ was en true led ^ as will be 
abown further on^ to a body of City-iudiciaries ( Xagata^viyohaiaka^ 
Nagalaka^ S.R.E.I ) corroeponding^ tnore or leas, with the Paora^ 
Tyavaharita or Nigaraka of the ArthaiSstra (I. 12, Ill. 36^ V. 3). 

The supreme head of the Executive organ, foO| was the king* All 
the orders, verbal or written^ directions, iDstructions and policy 
shaping the method of administration and supervision^ as well as tho 
mode of carrying out the king^s wishes emanated from the king and 
passed through the Council of Ministers before they took their final 
shape. These ordersj directiona, etc^, were codified in the Secretariat 
by the Yuktas under inatmetionG from the Furusbas or the Paiishad 
and officially despatched for exeention to the Hajjukas, and in the 
caao of tho outlying provinces^ to the Kumlra \^ceroya since their 
appointment, who in their turn communicated them to the divisional 
or district heads. All despatches from the tnaior division to a minor 
one in a province had to be sent on the joint authority of the Eum^ 
Viceroy and the Mabatniitras attached to him and with proper official 
conrtesy observed,* The same courtes}^ was equally observed even 
when the king himealf addressed anything to a leligiouG fraternity 
like the Buddhist Bangha (Brabru). It may be shown that this was 
in accordance with the convention established long before.^ It may 
farther be shown that the forms and style of A;ioka"B inscriptions 
conformed to the prevalent rales that became ayatematiaed later in 
the prose treatise of the Artha^^stm (II* 10)* Ak for the promulga¬ 
tion of an ordinance or the proclamation of an imperial message* 
certain written copies were supplied from the capital to select centrea 
from which other copies were to be made, circulated and suitably 
placed as far as went the jurisdiction of the officers concerned. These 
were to be also permanently incided on rocks and pUJars ( Schism 
Pillar Edictj Saruath, M.R.E. , Rupnath, Sahasrdm), In communica¬ 
ting with the people of wild tracts (ataviyo)* the officers commissioned 

1 bl. H. Bn ! a^puLM ch^ 

liil&tl ntdlhinilt^lmro^l^lQ CL Catv infcrip- 

tlodi of Sil^lc^rQi ; tmucha sidi4lcQ Tmt^vn. 

S Bbruik, U- 
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to do tbo work were to verbally mfotm them (B. E. Sill). The 
commuiiicatioit with the oc SitoantaB was maintained through 
the Dutaa (Envoys ot EmiasarieSt K.E.XIII, S E E. II)* 

The roaintenance of law and ordef which is one of the essential 
duties of every state of stable character did not suffer in the least 
under the A^okan regime. That the criminal laws wdre uiost rigorons 
in the country is reflected by -A^ka^s Inscriptions ( R, E4 V ) as W'ell 
aa borne out by the collect we Uterarj evidetlb©. The prisons (bandhana, 
B.E.V, P.E.IV, S.R-E.I) existed, sudden arrest (akasma handhana) 
and coercion tparikilesa) ending in impriBonznent ( bandhanamtika 1 
wm not altogether out of the mischief of the law (S.K.El). The life 
behind the prii^on bars was a state of woe and it needed safeguards and 
humane consideration (H.E.V). The wild tribes and gangs of thieves 
(ataviyo) %ve.re a source of trouble to the State. But whenever they 
caused or tried to cause luischiefs within the territory, the miscreants 
were severely dealt with and warned (R. E. XIIT). Frontiers were 
zealously guarded and drastic measures^ if necessary, were ts^ken, to 
prevent the frontagers from plannitig encroachments on the home 
territory or creating any disturbance from outside (SJRB.IIb It was 
considered a hounden duty of the State to see that the people were 
not harassed or oppressed by any officer and were not driven into a 
state of rebellion by highhandedness on the part of government 
servants (S.R.E.l), 

The Afeokan was not* however a ]iolice type of government. It 
repTessented, on the other hand, a far advanced culture type performing 
all the ministrant functions* e. g., keeping itself folly mformcd of the 
actual condition of the people, whether It ia prosperity and happinesa 
or the opposUo, identifying itself by an enlightened sympathy with 
them CP,E,IV)p taking care of the poor, the needy^ the aged, the 
children, the oppressed, the virtuous, and the peiBona engaged in 
disseminating culture, ensuring the reasonable and human treatment 
of slaves and servants tR.E.III, K lilV, R.E.V. etc.>, promoting the 
cause, of piety (dhamma-va^lhi), doing work of public utility and 
humanitarian kind (E.E.lIt Queen^s Edict, T.E.V, P.E VH), and^ 
above all, educating the subjecta to an exceUeuce of mom! and 
natiounl character (li.E.III, E-B.IV, RE.VJl). 

fi. Method and Policy : Every State like that of A^kaj, which 
has a great mission set before it, has to ensure its own safety, increase 
its efficiency, and prove its effectiveueas, and for ihat^ the definition of 
its methods, principles and policy is a desideratum. This indeed 
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conatitiited the ma.in task of Daiidsjilti or the ScieDce of Govercinient 
which iB presupposed by ASoka'a inscriptionB (S. E. E. I : tiiti)* A^oka 
himself as as eslighteried mler and political tbmker has dearly 
dehsed theuL 

As for the theoretical purpose of the soience, as well as those of 
other noriuatlYc sciencea of practical application to life^ such as ethScSi 
econoDiiea and' medical science^ it was set out^ notably in the Buddha^s 
thoaght-scbeme^ under four aspecla, the first tw'o of which may be 
characterised as negative and the second two as positive ; to guard 
against the rise of the evil which lia£ not arisen^ to stop the evil which 
has oriecru to pave the way for the-rifie for the good which has not 
arisen^ and to increase the good which has art sen, The same as to 
waste and iDcome in the ecienco of weaJthp and disease aud health Jn 
the science of medicine. The Artbafiaaira (r4) while speaking of the 
purpose of the ecieuce of polity^ expresses it thus : It is to be used a?? 
means to the attainment of that which has not been atlainedj the 
fostering of that which has been attainedp the promotion of that 
which has been fostered^ and the proper application of that W'hich has 
been promoted.^ The ven’ $aiue line of thinking is traceable in the 
words of A^kap e.g.* w^hen he said that the aim of all hie efforts 
through goverument w^aa not only that all the people were free from 
the innate proneness to sin tsakale apaparisravo asap H. E. XJ, but 
also that they grew' j^udicieutly with the growth in piety (anulupayu 
dbammavadhiyii, vajheya, P. E. VII)p or w'hen he gave out that be 
had not only promoted the cause of piety (vadhitUp E, E* IVp P. E. 
VTI) hut would see that it w^eut on being promoted iininensely 
(vipulani vcjclhisiti^ M. H. E.). 

The agreed opintcn of the earlier teachers of polity was in favour 
of the Gtrictest, severest or relentless method of administration 
(tlkshnadaiidla). A ruler desirous of the progress of the world 
ghotild always hold the sceptre raised (uityam iidyatadandas syit),® 
there being no better inatnnnetit than the sceptre to majntjJu peace 
and order. The diametrically opposite inetbod was one of laxity 

I Knn|rpetiiDlimLin nXuiAMlduii piiukaiim dbAmm&n&in zknuppldijii, 
akmiJiaiiip dhRuiniftniup 

inuppfmnanftiii knuil^unip dlwniiiiflziuA 

uppfiQiiBisairi kusmlftnAni biujyobbiviivA. 

3 alubdiiB-li&bhiirtiiAi Imbdbiir^pArirAkltcinl ^ 

nk&bitA-vlTiaTdlmiLl. Tpl^iibB£yA tlrth^hn objl. 

a ThiE Ui ftbq thA tdfithod in Ibn M^abhamin ftud XfAiiu'ft 

Code. 
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and leniency tin^idudanda), whiclx was advocated by none of the 
teachere but waa followed in practke by the aluggisfa or morally 
ooward among the rulers themselves. According to Kautilya, both 
ate wrong methods to follow, since the first makes the mler repulsive 
to the people and the second contemptible. The wiser method 
condsts in awarding pimiahment as deserved, with due consideration 
and full knowledge of the law and not under the intluence of greed, 
wrath or ignorance (kauiakrodbibbyam ajuanat). On the other hand, 
when the hand of jastioe is kept back, there prevails anarchy—the 
mitayanyilya (rale of might is tight), as is popularly called. In the 
absence of a holder of the sceptre (daiidadhaiSJ the stronger swallows 
up the weaker, while guarded hy him, even the weak can overpower 
the strong. 

Even the wiser method of Kautilya -may be shown to have been 
rather in agreement with that which is described in the Pali Kajovada 
Jataka as the KoSalan way, falling short of the standard aimed at; 
dalhain dalhaasa hhipatt, mudussa mudua mudum, 
matches violence with violence, mildness with mildness** 
which tantamounts to the Mosaic principle of ‘an eye for an eye*, 'a 
tooth for a tooth*. Here neither the spirit of juatice is enlivened with 
the quality of mercy, not does forbearance (khaniti) receive its due 
importance as moral strength. 

The Buddha is historically konwn as the propotmder of the 
wisdom of the via media (majjha, maiihima patipadS) which was 
applicable alike to jreligious and secular life. The application of this 
as a method of government has been explicitly shown in the Jdtakas. 
A£oka enunciates as weD as adopts the same as a definite method of 
administration. 

A£oka*& definite instruction to his officers was to fulfil ‘the mean' 
(majhani, S.R.E. I), avoiding these two extreme, viz., acting nnder 
the iafiuence of such immoral propemaities as ‘malignity, irascilJility, 
cruelty "and oppressiveness', on one side, ‘non-application, indo¬ 
lence end weariness for exertion', on the other ^ Consistently with 
this, he defined kshSnti (forbearance) as that kind of fortitude or 
moral streuglh which was to he displayed by the rnUng authorities 
in dealing with miscreants and mischief-makers in taxing their 

1 L 4. 

a Be«cb. va 

a B.B.E.Ij Tfttft lahldl4¥ire : " MjbiM pfc|lpl4a!?eB3**" ti. IciaM dni jitiliJ 
no pajij|*|ip»iiili—ftsttliypanm tnlBnUj'll Alafiij'eia 

hHnm^theaii- 
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patience to its utmost limit, inwardly haTing the heart to forgive and 
not to use the law of puniahment beyond what is required. ^ 
Even in extreme cases, where a victory by arma was nnavoidable, 
they should (with fall pteparednesa) practiee forbeflrani;e and prefer 
tight action as far as practkabte.^ 

Carefully scrutinised. boweverj Kautilya^a opinioUt minus its 
underlying spirit, tends to be identical with A^ka^s. 

Two methods were to be adopted for the siifficient growth of the 
people with the growth in pbty^ viz., enactments in the form of 
imperial regulations (dhanima-niyama) and moral peranaaion (nijhatit 
Pali nijjhatti},^ the second being considered the more effective of 
the two. 

The enactments included the special ordinance promulgated for 
the snppTesBion of schisms in a religious community (Schisni Pillar 
Edict). Moral persuasion consisted iu— 

1. the propoundiug and promulgation of the principles of piety 
or duty and the imparting of insttuctions in them (dhamiiia^ 
nusathiui, R.E. iV. P.E VII); 

2+ the periodical proclamations of piety (dhanuna-savaiiSiiip 

P.E. VII, M.R.E.) i 

S. causing the principles and proclaimed messages to be incised 
permanently on rocfea and pillars in order to keep them before 
tbe public eye ; 

4. the celebration of festivals and popular demonstration of 
rewards of pious life in heaven by tbe display of cebstbl 
luansioDs. celestial elepbants, illuimnatiouSt and artistic 
representations of tbe fiery (sun^ mooUj stars^ etc.) and other 
divine forms (divyani mpaui dasayitpe jauarp, E.E. IV)i 

5. the monumental acta of piety (dharpma-tharnbbani. P.E. VII) 
in tbe form of public and humanitarian worts (R.E. U. 
P.E, VII, Qneen^s Edict) i 

6. the setting of personal examples (E.E. I, R.E. VIII# Lumbini 
Pillar, Nigili Sagar) . and ^ 

7i tbe maintenance of a tolerant# reverential and helping attitude 
towards all faiths and religious teachers (B.E, VII, B-E- XU# 
R,E. XIII, P.B. VII). 

1 E,E, XUtt yn pi cbi LpAfcvmyatl kihA]aitaTiyi.iititii ™ fmm soIkq 
kfilujmt3iiy&. BM-E. H T kbambatl « elmkiye UumitAT?. 

2 E. E. XHl ± laruske DVm vijiyft cilibJiU oli* (lahujdiJs4Atikip ctin rpcb«tuJ. 

& P.E. VIL 
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Tba conai^ing in qamqaeDTiial and triennial tour a of 

inepectlon on Ihe part ot the Kajjukas and PmdeSikas (B J3. III)i or 
on thEt of the HEjEvaohanlkE MEbamItraH IS,E-E* I) was the roetbod 
of offioial supervision introduced by foi; the following purpoEes ' 

(1) to collect E first-b End In formation about the actual condition of 
the people faukhiyaua-dukhiyanam faniEtanitif P,E. IY)p (2) to bring 
good and happiness to town and country folks and do favour to them 
(}anaaa jinapadasa hitasukhani upsdahevu anugabinevu eha) by 
initiating various works of public utility IB-E. HI, P.E. IV)» (3) to 
educate them in the Jaws and fdeals of piety (B,E. Ill, P,E. IV)i and 
(4) to prevent the miscarriage of justice and breaches of duty 
(P.E. IV.^ SJR.E.^ I}, in addition to their usual admiuistrative duties 
tahapayitu atano karpmam, 5.B.E. I). As ordained at first. the 
anusai^iyina was to be undertaken every Ove years^ both in the Home 
and outlying provinces (B.E. Ill)* which was modified later with the 
result that the fivo-ycat system was retained for the Home provinces^ 
whiJd the i^|iarvising ofiicials in the outlying provinces were required 
to see that they had not exceeded three years (SJt,E. 1% In introdu^ 
cing these tours Aioka^s intention obviously waa to fully utilise the 
adhim^sa. (additional mouth) which occurred at the end of every 
half-cycle or two additional months that were aval I able at the' end of 
a cycle of five years the working year consisting of 354 da)^ and 
nights.l 

The A^kan age was pre-eminently dominated by the ^ddhi or 
active form of faith* Accordingly the guiding prmciple of all human 
actions wa^ spropiadE of which ntthana (alertness), udyama (energetic 
effort)i ut^a (ardour), and pai^rama (strenuous exertion) were 
various synonyms or connotations. So there is no wonder that 
utthaua was regarded by A.4oka as by Kautllya and others before him 
as the principle of action In which lay the secret of success in adminis¬ 
tration (tasa cha esa mQle^ B.E. VI). The prompt despatch of business 
(atha^sanitlran^ B-E. VI) was, according to Afoka, the real test of 
nian*s sense of duty borne by the energetic spirit with In him. The 
sense of duty and great ardour in work on the port of the king, his 
ministers and officers are possible only where all of them are led by 
the spirit of service for a great causes which, in the words of Aioka, 
was the service to the country (degimti^ S*B.E* I) and in the 
language of Aioka and earlier political thought, doing good to the 
1 Arlhab'Astni^ 11. 7 : ^hatu bigaadlAs^fM^b ohaboEOtrip im la min- 
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wtolti world [sirTa-lokSrbiiiii K.E.VI)} tliB promotion of tho int^rosts 
of all, both hero and hereafter, immediate and remote. 

Kantilya and other ancient political thinkers spoke ol these throe 
floarces of state strength^ namely, mantraiakti, prabhuSakti (i. e., 
prabbdvo), and uteSha-iaktt, The drat i« bom of wise couhboI, the 
second of state tesonrces and fighting strength, and the third of 
energetic spiriU . A^oka, too, laid streBS no^t only on the Tery- best 
kind of ardour (aga u^a, P. E. I, aga pariikrama, R-E.X) but also 
on the other two. In warning the wild tribes and gangs of thievee 
against miBcbief-mak'mg. he desired that they should know hie 
prabhSva tprabhive, R.E.XlIl)* Though the word mantra is not 
met with in Afioka^s inscriptions, it is not dlfficnlt to make out from 
hia trend of thought that wise counsel is not possible where there is 
no unanimity in decision and no unity of purpose. This is why he 
laid BO much stress on concord (samavSya, E.E.XII) in religions sb 
well as secular life, on unity {aamgha-samage. Schism Pillar) in a 
religious fraternity as in a body politic. Just as the Buddha was 
eager to see that there was always good understanding inijihatti) and 
no dissena'ton in the Bhikkhu'pariflS,* so also was ASoka with regard 
to the Council of Ministers (Parisa, E,E. VI), He, too, gave the 
Council of Ministers the full liberty to drscuss state-matters without 
the least interference from his side. The need of the same community 
of spirit and unity of purpose is felt in the A’^edic conception of a 
Samiti or Parishad » “United they meet, united they rise np, united 
they do their duties"'^ — this was laid down by the Buddha as one of 
the seven essential conditions of national as well as communal 
well-being. 

Another condition laid down by the Buddha was that what is 
not in consonance with that which is established as a good usage 
(precedent, tradition) should not be introduced, nor should what is 

1 Ibid, Vtr H1 tnvidbft]! ^ ^JHanabalftip maQtriM'atil h i lo^adandi- 

ImLhiti prnbilici-ir^sttth, YikpAaHk-lAlfim 

KBhplli^TAvmr^^ 39 : 
t\amh 

a AniFttnra-K., I,p. 66, Wablrag^A (Villftfa P- I. Ck X l Sutta 

(DIjsha, iiij- 

3 TBitUriyA Up„ iL 11 : Kit* nlTBTAtu, ebKb HAU bbunn^tii iflba vlry»ia 
kAimvftTaliBL 

4 Mahi£4rt]]ibbl[iB Suttanlil, Cb. I- EamapRl satlSipatiu^tL EamBUgl vtlfcjll*- 
hAtati, lamiiggA karAnlfAtil kftrDnti, 
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established aa a good usage be discarded.^ Such was indeed the very 
method of gev'ernmeni wbieb was intended to uphold and 

strengthen the received tradition ol righteouaness, virtue and piety 
^po^n^i pabitlp M.fi.E,. Bra). Though the tradittonal or tried method 
of the former kings of India wa^ not found adequate as means of 
furthering the cause of piet>% it was supplemented but not discontinu¬ 
ed (R.E.IV, p,E.vn). 

The fifth conditiou insisted on holding the seniors in age and 
experience iu high esteem and giving them the respect due to them. 
AssocLation with the seniors (vfiddha'saqiyoga) found its due 
importance in the Artha^stra (1.5) as w'olL There is no wonder then 
that Aioka should be repeatedly insisting on the need of respectful 
attention to seniors and high personagea in all walks of life (R*E.rXj 
B.E-Xril, etcA 

The seventh condition of the Buddha emphasized the need of 
providing all the esieting institutions with necessary safeguards and 
lawful protection so that worthy perrons visiting the country might 
find themselves comfortable and move about in safety. The Classical 
writers, finch as Diodorus and Strabo, j?ear teatimony to the fact that 
special care wae taken of the foreigners by the Maurya government. 
There were officers appointed to see that they were not wronged. 
Arrangements were made for their treatment if they fell ilL When 
they diedj their bodies were properly disposed of and their, properties 
were banded over to their relativoH, The ]udgeg, too, excercised 
greatest possible scruple in dealing with cases in which they were 
implicated.^ Dandin in his Da.%kumaracharita (iL44K tells us that 
the Mauryas bad granted this boon to the foreigti merchants that "if 
they were found to be in possession of stolen property^ capital 
punishment should be excused iu their cases\3 an inforination, w'hicb 
may be shown to be iu accord with the rules in the Artha^^astra {U. 
iG).4 The inscriptions of AsSoka do not throw any direct light on 
thtg point But indirectly it may be inferred [torn them 

1 Ihtd, Oh.. I ; jipalLlLAltAm tia fraSSjipeqii, pafi!Ultaip da unmohfrtihitE^aati. 
a Ancie^it Indlei, p. 49 : cp. cit,, p, 

a Miiurya-aAtta efliA vnrq ?4iiijAn], iiiparsah^bii iiiyd 

by lUn^Ebfiwanii (sp, cit,, p. 105. 

4 o.g-, “FffEfll^Qre Imparting nurcluiidiM sbalJ be exAtaptiS^ frons boing luad 
Joe dabtfl tinlflaB thor ario {IocaI) ■AtOOiRtiooj Add partnefa,'* Ct aIk Artliot^ixtn, 
II. 99 i "FacoijiB ififtficbADtH who hATo oftMi b«a ifiEfting tbft cctuitr^ u well ai 
tboee who ar» woM-kuAWB toloenl znorebAnte fhAlL be hU^w^ to }a[i4 Id part 
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R. E, V, R E. XIII) that ]mt Aa he hiin'^elf W3^ eag:^^!^ to see thiit his 
enjiftsaries sAfely inoYed about in foreign territories and wore allowed 
facilities for work and that the Briihrimira and ^ 

their freedom of movement in the tribal States within his empire^ 
ao^ on his part, he must have granted Gimilar faeilitiea to the 
emissaries and merchants from outside. 

Now, as to the state policy ol A-^ka. V^itavyadhi alone among 
the earlier political thinkers held that war and peace (sandhi-vigrahan) 
were the two real forms of the state-policy.^ The agreed opinion of 
other teachers went to advocate the sis forma of State-policy 
( ahivdgunyam ) and the fourfold diplomatic means ( npaya- 
chatnsh^yam k The sis forms consisted in peace, war^ observance 
of neutrality, marching, alliance, and making peace with one and 
waging war on another.^ The foarfold means consisled in 
coticihatioD (Gaoialt creation of obligation (dina"^t creation of division 
(bheda), and drastic action (danda). It is rightly pointed out in the 
Arthaf^ustra (YII. Ill that the proper detd of application of the state 
policy was the inter-state circles (prakTiti-inandalam). 

As defined in the ArthaA^stra (VIL 1 ), binding with pledges is 
peace. Ofiensive operation is war. Remaining indifferent ib neutrality* 
Making war preparations is marching. Seeking the help of another 
IS alliance. Double dealing Is making peace with one and waging 
war on nnotber. 

Conciliation is to be effected by the promise of protection of 
villages, of those who live m wild tmcts, of pastiire lands and roads 
of traffic^ as well as by the reinstatement of those who are banished 
or who have run away or done harm. 

The creation of obligation is possible by the ceding of a territory^ 
the gift of land, the offering of presents, entering into matrimonial 
alliances^ or giving assurance of nen-aggression {danam abhayasya). 

The creation of division is to be attempted by sowing the seeds 
of dissension. 

DraBtic action means the employment of threat or force against 
the enemy^ open battle, or getting rid of the enemy by hook or crook. 

A^oka had adopted the moat drastic measure { dairtcia ) against the 
Kalingas by waging an aggressive w^ar on them and permanently 

I ArthAs'a^tTB.^ YIL I. 

S VII. 1, Amamtofllis. Kalintri^Tdii^*, ^ ; audhlr vi jiaam 

Sianam dvalilham 
21 
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annexing their country to his im[jerial domain (It.E. XIll). In 
dealing with the wild tritea and gangs of thieves (ataviyo) who 
caused mischiefs wjtfain the territory, he severally punished them, 
and sulisequently tried to conciliate them by an expression of regret 
(onutapeX by entreating them and making them understand the 
Iniquity of their action, by assuring them that the king would forgive 
them if they had not exceeded the limit of his patience and were 
sorry for their misconduct, as Weil as by reminding them of the 
king^s might ( pabhave ) : ‘‘Be jndicioas and do not get yonrselves 
ki!led.*'i In other words, he made use of three out of the four 
Btrategic means, vh daiida, elima and dlina C IB,E. XIII }. 

In connection with the Xntasor Sdmantas mentioned in K,E. II 
and Il,E. XIII, he sought to follow the policy of daiia by carrying 
out certain works of public utility and philanthropic nature, as well 
as by conquering their hearts by the inculcation of the principles of 
piety in their territories. In the ease of those Antas who showed the 
least tendency to aggression, he white following the twofold means 
of ^ma and duna, though not without a veiled threat, desired these 
aeaorances on his part to reach them : tl) that they were aa much 
entitled to bis affection and care as his own anb|ectG, (2) that they 
might remain imworried ‘^and consoled on hie account, (3) that he 
meant them happiness and no misery, and (4) that ho would tolerate 
them within the limit of his patience (S.R.E, II). Here we have the 
expreoaion of the king’s good wiU, of his desire to respect territorial 
integrity, as well as to render them benefit, 

7. Military strength and war policy i We have no means other 
than Greek accounts of ascertaining the exact military strength of 
the last Nandft or that of the first Manrya king. Among the Classical 
writers, Cnrtiua assesses the military strength of Agrammes, the last 
Nanda king, as consisting of 30,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, and 
3,000 fonr-hocsed chariots besides a most formidable force of SiOOO 
elephants, while Diodorea and Plutarch increase the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 0,000 respectively.ii “The Manrya (/, e„ 
Cbandragupta) raised the number of the infantry to 600,000, and of 
the elephants to 9,000. But bis cavalry is said to have musterixl 
only 30,000 ”9 _ __ 

i BLE Xin : sxiiiiipti snnDlJhiipett muitBita pi elu pwUiBvi! DafiuaniFrtyiEa 
Tuchabl teUa kiti—Bi-AtniiMTU m chA hmnboTAJin. 

2,3 RArch»ii3harl, 190,319. As VintMut Smith |wit» it (Oxloid Hiatoy 

oi Indts, p. 83), “ttiE fstfta at tho ccmmaud «f the Issl Kand* was (DnnidatlA. being 
vsttnwtcil mt BOfXO Itoiw, 300,000 Iwt, S.OOO eharicats,. atid 6,000 fighting claphaat*.” 
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With regard to A$oktt, the Pali Chronicles make it cartain that hia 
like that nf other Icidiao monarchs+ comprised all the four 
divisions called k^^a-^itja.-ito^ra^rGdha ia Kharavelars inscription. 
In trhe inBcriptlDns of Aiol^i we have mentioii in H. E. VI and 
M. R. E. (Ye)t of th& eleplumt-iiders (hatbiyaroha), the chariot- 
masters (yTigyachariya), and the trained horses (vinTfS). His military 
strength may only bo guessed frain the account he has given of his 
war with the Kalingao- Aioka while apeaking of the casualitiea 
Buffered by the Kalingast mentions 1,50^000 men made captives^ 
1,00.000 wounded (zihatam, R. E. XJII, G- 4 slain, hata^ other texts), 
and as many as that [ L lj00|000 ) who died (iuata]>+ From bis 

painful reminfscenceSt it would seem that he found the Kalinga army 
to be a formidable force. To overpower such a strong adversary, 
the ifaurya army under him must have been by far the larger 

and strouger. 

Certain it is that the territorial ambition impelled him lo wage 

the agressive war on the Kaliogas. Profound reflections on alter- 

edects of a war such as this, by which the cause of culture is bonnd 
to suffer most^ brought about a great change in his life and career. 
Thenceforward he came to set the highest prize on dharnia vijaya or 
conquest by piety of w'hich we shall see enough later on. 

Here 1 am just to add that in so for as Profeasct Rawga&wanii 
Alyangar observes that ^^this is a clear declaration by A-foka of his 
preference of the method of extending his mixorainty or sphere of 
Luduence without recourse to arms os a^iust the t>oliey of force, 
and violence which succeeded in XalLnga/'^ 1 have nothing to gainsay^ 
But I do not see much reason why he should consider HuHzseh's 
translation of ASoka'e dhammaviiaya by 'conquest by piety^ as 
distinguished from “conquest by ^a forced iateirpretation*, 

when in the edict itself it has been con trad istiuguished froui 
sarasaka {^naiakya) or $uyaka vijaya. 

Aiyangai's argument ia vitiated in thifl as well as a few oUier 
instances by the wrong afisumption ou which it is based. We are 
uot £0 say with Mr^ Eamchandra Dikshitar that A£aka made nae of 
the * well-known expressions popularised by Chandragupta^s great 
Minister, Kautilya/^ 

The prose treatiaa of the Ai'tha^tra distinguishes between three 
kinds of conqnerorsp rir-i the righteons (dharma-vi|flyi). the avaricious 


1 RajB4b*niiJiH p. ua* 
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and the demoniac (asun^-^ijayi )p^ while the earlier 
distinction^ as met with in the several Jatakas and Aloka's It. E. 
XIII, and as implied in the words of Buddha, is i^etween two 
kinds of conqnesip vis., dharma and asura, dhamma and adhamma, 
dhamma and Barasakap dbammona (adandena a^tthena ) ahhi- 
vijaya and adbaniinena (i.e.. daiKlena satthena). From this^ it is clear 
as Professor Baychaudhurip too, has sought to maintain, that behind 
Aioka^s nomenclature was the chakkavatH ideal of the Bnddha.^ 
The conception of three kinde of conquest^ which must have developed 
out of the earlier two, takes us rather beyond the time of ASoka, 

NoW| following up AiyangaFe trend of tboughtp we can say 
that the standpoints of A:^ka and the Artha^tra are diametrically 
opposit^T the concern of the former being the noble w'ay of a conqueror 
who is fully conscious of his superior strength and that of the latter 
the diplomatic wray of a weaker rater having to deal wdth [wwerful 
neighbours intent on invasion and conquest. 

Prom the foregoing discussion of the general state policy of A^kftp 
we may concede so far that hoTveyer noble, lofty and idealiatie A^ka's 
Dharnma'vijaya might lie, in actual practice and as circuinstances 
needed, the Epic Dhorma-viiaya as a diplomatic art from the point 
of view of a superior power could not altogether be dispensed with. 
It is this Epic idea of Dharma-vijaya that has been advocated tinder 
Rrijadharma in the later Smfiti works inculcatjng that far as 
possible recourse to arms should be avoided, and after victory^ in 
battle, if a battle becomes mevltablep no harassment of the conquered 
royal family or paople should be permitted.'''^ Ateka kept hi view 
this kind of Dhanna-vijaya, which was really a conquest by armSp 
wrhen he opined : ""In a conquest possible indeed by the force of arms, 
let them {i. bia descendants) like to practise forbearance and light 
pnnishmentt'^ and think of that conquest only which is the conquest 
by piety-he certainly made a distinction between the Dharma-vijaya 
as it was (with recourse to arms) and the Dharma-vljaya as ought to 
be (without recourse to anufl), 

8. Sources of reveBuc : The Arthoiaslra (II. G) mentions forts 
(durga), country parts (r^htra), mines (kbaniX buddings and gardens 

1 CL Mbh. xn. te-aa : l u . vi. 
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(sata), forests (vanaln. herds of cattle' (vrajs)^ and roads of traffifl 
(vanikpatha) m the body of income laysAariTam) meaning sourcee of 
state-re venue, and defines them clearly* 

Though we have not mention of all of them in the inscriptions of 

A^ka^ it may be easily presumed that the^ were the various scurcea 

of income of the ASokan State. In the LumbinI PillaT inscription^ 
* 

we have mention of bliaga or the portion of land-produce payable to 
the government and ball or religious cess that are included in the 
second source of inoonie called r^htrft- In the same may be included 
also fisheries (kevatobbogi) mentioned in P. PI. V, The elephant 
forests (nagavana) mentioned in P,E.V. come under the fifth Bounce 
called vana. The traditional one-sixth portion of the land-produce was 
payable to the government. In the case of LumbinI A^oka reduced 
the land revenue to one-eightb portion of the produce (atjiabbagiye) 
and totally exempted the village from the payment of the religious 
cess {ubalike kate). The foregoing of all taxes and duties constituted 
the main act of royal favour to the subjects.^ It may be reasonably 
supposed that by the expression 'favour done to the town and country 
folks’ fjouasa janapadasa anugahinevn, P. E. IV) was chiefly meant 
the temission or reduction of all fonus of taxes, duties, bhiigas 
and balls. 


o 
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CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATION 

Administration is the functional or ^working feature of the 
constitution of a State. It impliefl both the act of manageniont and 
the agent. Management means the aysteiuatic performance of 
varioua activities of the State channelled into different departments 
and under different authorities, such as imperial, provincial, divisional, 
district, urhan and rural. The agent comprises the administrative 
and departmental beads and the officers under them besides some 
semi-official personages and leading citisujns. The quality and success 
of an administration depends not only upon the efficiency of the 
ruling authority but also upon the loyalty and co-operation of the 
ruled. In the light of these observatioDB, we may proceed to 
adjudicate on and eatiniate the importance of the ASokan system of 
administration. 

1. Imperial Administration : The main function of the imperial 
administration of ASoka was, as we saw. to unify the provincial 
governments for the realisation of a grand idea or ideal expresaed 
through the organ voice of the emperor. As distinguiahed from 
them, the imperial government working apparently under the 
dictatorial power and prerogative of ASoka reserved to itself 
certain rights and privileges. The reservations included inter atUf 
the power of legislation, the promulgation of special ordinances, the 
proclamation of imperial messages, the publication of edicts, the 
issue of general directions and instructions, the introduction of 
administrative changes, the initiation of state policy including 
fiscal, the framing of budget, foreign relations, war and peace, the 
eaercise of general supervision, the appointment and dismissal of 
provincial heads and other imperial agents, and the creation of new 
departments. As regards the imperial seat of government, the 
appointment and dismissal of ministers, couneiUors, the emperor's 
personal and household staffs, the departmental officers, the organiza¬ 
tion and maintenance of the imperial army and navy, the construction 
and maintenance of ports, road and water ways, irrigation, relief 
work, public health, and the like must have come also within, the 
province of imperial administration.^ 


i Cl. Msolwrifi As-ofcft^ p, Wt. 
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The imperial atlministration of A^oka, which ia to that of 

Magadha^ developed on a piirely monaTehlcal basis. Thus to under¬ 
stand its mechanism and actual working the light may be sought 
from the monarchical model in the Artha^a^tra^ One may also 
utilise the information^ however scanty^ from the Classical Bources 
fathered on MegastheneSp particularly that from Strabo, the inecrip- 
tiona of Aioka and the collective Indian literarj^ evidence remainiug 
as onr mam gmde. 

{a) Sources of and charges on Imperial Revenue: The 
important point needing olarificatioii here is the source of income for 
the imperial exchequer^ or^ in other words, the financial obligation 
of the provincial governments to the parent or central liody. The 
real canse of confusion arises from Aioka^s two posttiona, as the 

king and administrative head of SJagadha and as the emperor and 
|)aramount sovereign of Jarabudvipa. 

The general economic principle to be followed by a state iii India 
was the same as that prescribed for the Aryan household. As enuncia¬ 
ted by the Buddha^ in consonancep no doubt, with the accepted view 
of social economy, it consisted in collecting abundant wealth for 
strengthening the bond of friendship. Just as the bees gather honey 
or the white ants build up their hill, and dividing it thereafter into 
four portions (chaindha vibhaje)^ one for household management* two 
for investment and public works, and the remaining one for reserva* 
tion against futmn contingencies A This very domestic principle 
was at the back of the Artha^tra prescription laying down that one 
fourth of the total revenue (samndaya-pada) should be spent for the 
payment of the staff, permanent or tempomry* principal or subordi’- 
nate, including occasional reward a and bonua> This may enable m 
to say that after making due provision for these four needs in the 
provincial budget as approved by the imperial government, the surplus 
vras to go to the imperial exchequer as contribution of each provincial 
government. 

The highest office in a monarchical state was held by the kiog^ 
just as in an Imperial state it was held by the emperor. The Crown 
Prince (Yuvamja) stood nest to none but the King or the Emperor. 
Other high offices either in the royal household or in the civil 

1 DTgiiA, in+ p. rss« 
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and niiliiary services were held by SeiianT ^ ComiJiander-iil-cliitif )| 
the Purobita {Boyal Ghaplam). the Mahishi (Chief Queen), the SQta ^ 
OCharioteer)» the Giiiinani (Chief Citizen)i the Kshat^ti (Chawberlain), 
the SftipgrahitTi (Treftaurer), the Bahgadugba t Collector of the 
Royal Shane), the Akshaviipa (the Dice keeper), the Govikartana (the 
Chase Companioia), and the PiilagaJa (Courier). As Raycbaudhuri 
rightly suggests, the KsUatri of the Salapaifaa Brtihmana v?as the 
precursor of the An terra ui^lka of the ArthaJastiUt the San.igiuhitfi 
of the Sannidbatri, the Bhagadugha of the Samahartrl, and the 
Fal^ala of the Dnta.l 

The list of the high office-holders wss somewbai differently made 
up in the Kurndhamroa Jataka, as will appear from the following 
eDiuueratton : (l i Rlija (King), i‘3) Matii (Queen Dowager) (3) Mahesi 
(Chief Queen), l4 i [Tpacajii (Crown Prince), (5) Purohita (Boyal 
Chaplain). (6) Rajjuka (Rein-holder), (7) SSraihi (Charioteer), (8) 
Setthi (Chief Citlaeu). (0) Dona (Meaeurer), (10) DovSrika (Door¬ 
keeper), and (11) Ganika i Courtezan). 

According to the Commeutaiy veraion of the birth-story, the 
King's younger brother was entitled to the office of the Crown Prince, 
the Purohita was the leading Brahman in the king's aervice, the 
Rajiuka was the Land-surveyor (Baijuggaho amachcho), the Sarathi, 
the Royal Charioteer, the Setthi, the Regulator of Equitable Tran- 
Bactions. the Dona, the Mahainatra or the Measurer of things, the 
Dovarika, the Door-keeper, and the Gai^ildi, the Courtezan. 

In the Arthaiiiatra (V. d), the Crown Prince is colled YuvarSja 
instead of Dporaiii, and there is no suggestion as to the office going 
ordinarily to the king's younger brother. It separates the office of 
the Purohita from those of the Ritvij (Sacrificial Priest) and the 
Icharya (Royal Teacher). The Bajjuka would seem to be the fore- 
runner of the Samahartri (Collector General) of the Artha^.uatira iust 
as the Dona that of the Sanmdlwtri. The Surat hi was no mere 
Chariot driver but allegorically either, perhaps, the Mantrin (Prime 
Minister) or the Guiiauikyadhyaksfaa (Accountant General} of the 
Arthafiiistra. The Setthi probably stood for the Paura vyavaharika. 
Similarly the Dovarika waa no mere the Door-keeper but the 
Commander-in-chief (Senapati), the Chief Constable (Nayaka), and 
the like. The Gariikii may be takou to represent not only the leading 
dancing girl or songstress bat also all professional artists employed to 
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enlertskia the kiDg. But the whqle thing h so vague and veiled in 
poetic fillegorj that it is impossible to make all the points clear. 
Even the Artha^^tra cannot be exonerated from this charge in spite 
of its methodical treatment of the subject. The confusion is 'apt to 
arise from the omiBsion ia the chapter on Eabslstonces to Govornment 
servantB of the oSicera mentioned in , other books and chapters^ as 
well as from the disparity of nomenclotnre detected in a few 
instances. 

Ws can say^ however, that the personal and bonsehold. expenses 
of the King Emperor was a regular charge on the imperial revmiue. 
Presumably these were included iu the one 'fourth share of the total 
revenue of the official year vrhich usually commenced in the month 
of Ashnilha C June-July )* Other stipendiaries in the royal or imperial 
household were^ acoording to the Artba.^tra, the Queen Dowager* 
the Chief Queenp the new-born prince (kamura) and bis nnr^e^ The 
Sacrificial Priest, the Teacher, the Chief Minister tMantrinX the 
Chaplain (Pnrohita) and the Commander-in-Chief tSenipati) were 
entitled each to the emolument granted to the Queen Dowager, the 
Chief Queen or the Crown Prince* tvhile the allowance to a young 
prince or his nurse equalled the aubsistence allowed in the case of 
such high oflicera aa the Kay aha (Chief Constable) ^ the Paiira 
Vyavahurika t City Judiciary ), the Karui^Uka (Superintendent 
of Foctoriei}}, the members of the Council of Ministers 
(Mantriparishad)^ the Daiidapala {Commissary General )p the Durgapale 
{Fort-keeper)j the Antapala (Warden of the Marches), and the 
Atavlpiila (Warden of the Wild Tracts),! 

Id between them and those of the first grade (the Queen Dowager^ 
the Chief Queen^ etc-) are to be placed the Danvarika (Door-keeper), 
the ADtarvam.^ika (Superintendent of the Seraglio), the I^rn^aistti 
(Administrator General of the Samali(itt^i (Colle4:tor General 

of Revenue), and the Sannidbltri (the High Treasurer)* 

The Queen Dowager is altogether out of the picture in Anoka's 
inscriptioDB- His Queens (Devtl and sons (dalaki) who were typical 
of the Princes of the Blood (DeTikumnlS) not only find respectful 

^ 

1 THq dojil^Dator^ oEprc^Ecia Ba^lLfrAabipitAntiipltrui^ gBa (Y. 3 ) 
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meation in P. E. Vll but are szhid to have been persons m the 
imperial household who, like the eoiperor btmaelfj had their private 
funds to make charities on their own account* In the earlier edict, 
B, E. the households of his brothers, sisters^ and other kinsmen 
are mentioned as rich enough to be capable of eharities, while in the 
later edict, P, E. Vn, his brothers and otheri^ are replaced by other 
princes of the blood royal in a similar connection. The Queen^s 
Edict expressly speaks of the various donations made by his favourite 
second queen, Kilnvilki. In P, E, IV, Aioka speaks by the way of a 
child being entrusted to the care of a clever nurse. The Buddhist 
legends tell na that Prince Tiahya'Vita.4oka, the only uterine brother 
of Aloka, was appointed as the Crown Prince, and that the office 
W'ent abegging sinGe he renounced the world. If by Aryapntra in 
M. R* E. {Bm} were meant one of the brothers of *\.iokap not to say, 
the only aniviving brother, his position was not different from that 
of his Bons^ the Kumllras appointed to the ofTice of Viceroys in thr^^ 
other outlying provinces, and as such, thtk case may better bo 
considered in connection with provincial administration. 

I should think that not only the Chief Queen but also other queen a 
(not probably exceeding three at the same not only the younger 

brother appointed to the office of a crown prince but also other 
brothers besides sisters, not only the king emperoris own sous but 
also nephewa and nearest agnates were entitled to stipends in coin or 
kind. The cost of bringing up the princes and princesses may alfiO 
have been a charge on the stale revenue. 

A.4oka's household expenses consisted also in the maintenance of 
his family establishments, not to say, harems (orodha, orodhanii, 
11. E* YI) at PatsUputra and a few^ moffusil towns, in keeping the 
kitchen (mah.ana5a) going to daily feed sumptuonsly all the inmates 
of the palace'and a thousand others from outside, in the mamtenance 
of the royal pleaances (uyana) and the upkeep of the equiiJ^agcs 
(vimta, E. E. for which provision had to be made in the budget 
even in accordance with the prescription in the Arthaiistrfl (V. 3). 

1 ’’"TBa iDon&ich dttrifiH thfl Brihuii.^ osmaUy nliowsd lo Imva foLir 

qojMUi, tlifr ILUiMiI, iSc poiiv^ UiQ Vivttl, and th^i Pfi tAgnU . Tho MihhJghl 
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Aioka tells Qs that, prior to the proTOUIgation of B.E. I, many 
huodred Ihonfiamis of liTes were being daily killed in the royal 
kitchen for purposes of curtjv and Professor Bhandarkar relevantly 
cites the ancient in stance of king Eantideva from the Groat Epic, ii, 
207, 8-10, of ’vvhom it is said that bis queen caused to be dally killed 
in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle and that he acqnir^ an 
unrivalled fame for having offered food with meat by daily killing 
two thousand cows, and that invariably during the period of 
cbnturmusya. 

/According to Pali traditiont as we noted, Bindusara as a votary 
of the Brahmans iBrahmaya-bhatto) daily fed them including the 
Brahmanieal ascetics and reclu9«s other than Buddhists, and ASoka 
was doing the same in the earlier part of his reign. From this, it 
may be rnferted that the Ritvig (BrShman sacrificial priest) and his 
assistants (purnshah) were in the service of Anoka's imperial house¬ 
hold, precisely as in Hint of his father and gmndfatber. Even since 
and after the promulgation of B,E. I one deer and two peafowls 
continued to be daily killed in bis kitchen pceanmably for meat 
offerings to the family deity or idol (rniadevata). Thus the office 
of the Ritvig must have continued along with those of the Brahman 
teacher and the Pniohita with their saaistants. 

The Physician (Chikiteaka) fignied among the courtiers of an 
Indian king. fTivako. for instance, was the court physician of 
Bimhi^ra and AjStfl.^atrti. Under him were employed certain 
medical experts including the veterinary surgeons, all with their 
assistants. Subsistences to them must also have created a charge on 
tha imperial revenue. The employment of them may be inferred 
from the arrangements made by ASoka for two kinds of medical 
treatment, one suitable for men and ths other for animals (E B. 11). 

In connection with Afioka’s kitchen (mahiinasa), eating Ibhoiana), 
life In the Inner appartments of the palace (orodha), bedchamber 
(gabhagSra), drives (vinita), pleasances (uyiina)t , and the like, hia per¬ 
sonal and household staffs creating charges on the imperial revenue 
may be said to have consisted of the officer in charge of the kitchen 
(Mabinasika)* , the aoup-maker [snda) and the cook (arahka) with 
their assistants, the bath-attendant (snSisaka), the shampooer {samva- 
haka), the barber (kalpaka), the toilet-maker (prasSdaka), the water- 
aappjier (udaka-paricbHrska), the troopa of women (strigana), the 
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ptesenUr of the coal (kailchukT), the presenter of the head-dress 
Cufihpi^h!), in short, the keeper of the ^ard-rofaep the kobjas (hnnip- 
backed personet), dwarfe and pigmieSp the artists snch as actors, 
dimcere* sttigers, players on mirsioal insiraments, buSbons^ Jestorsp 
bards and the like (nata-nartaka'EjaTana-Tidaka-vigilvana-kiiiiiavali). ^ 
ASoka'a personal staff included the Frailsedakas or Reporters (M.E.VIb 

It was in connection with the Queens and court-kdtes, the maids- 
of honour and the maid-servants that there were appointed the 
Sliyadbyaksha jMahKmatras tE,E,XlI)* 

The Divyavadiina speaks of the Bhandigarika ti e., Sannidhjilri) 
of ASoka, placed in charge of the imperial treasory and fitore-house 
(kosha-koghlhflgiira), who was restrained by the empeirot*s grandson 
Sampratt, then in the office of the Crown Prince^ from lavishly 
supplying Aioka^s detoandiL This wuse step against the depletion of 
the imperial treasury and store house was taken on the advice of the 
Ministers, The same authority tutroducea us also to A^ka^s Prime 
Minister Radhagupta whom Jayaswal was Inclined to regard as the 
descendant and successor of Kautilya Visbiingiipta without, however, 
any reliable evidence. The same alludes also to other imperial 
Ministers. 

The Artha^stra, on the other band, distinguishes between the 
functions and offices of the Samdbarlri (Collector General of Revenue) 
the Sannidhatri (High Treasurer) and the Gaiianikyadhyaksha 
(Accountant General), which is more to the point. Whatever were 
their actual designations, these three high officials must havo been in 
the service of A^ka. 

(b) Corre^poDdcnce between the Amiltyais of tha Artha^^tra and 
the Purusbas of Aiofca; Apart from and below the Mantrt or 
couatsnt personal adviser to the king mainly in matters temporal or 
secular, the Chaplain or constant personaJ adviser mamly in matters 
religious ot sacerdotalp and the Crown Prince holding the office of the 
deputy king, the ArtbaSastra speaks of the most import ant functlona- 
riea of the st4ite. These functionarica, termed Sachivas,9 are broadly 
distinguished as Matl’-jjachivas and ^arma-sachivas in the Juniigarh 
inscription of Rtidradunian I, both being endowed with ministerial 
qualitieB (atuitya-guj;ia*samudyuktailj^)* The Mati sachivns, otherwise 
called Bbi-sacbtvaSi W'ere those Anadtyas who possessed the nocessajy 
qualifications to serve as MantrinB or Ministers to the king, either 
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jointly or individualh's and the Kaxma-sscbivAa those who had the 
comp 0 teD<^ to serve m different miaisteritd officers, civil or military. 
This very fanctiotittl dtstinetion is sought to be made in the 
ArthaSistra lietAveen the Mantrhis and the general body of the 
Aumtyas. It was evidently referring to the Amiityas that Megasthecies 
and with him other Classical writers spoke of the seventh caste or 
class of the Indian people as consisting of 'the councillors of state' in 
the language of Arrian, and of 'the councillors and of the 

king' in that of Diodorus and Strabo. Arrian describes them as those 
'who advise the king^ or the magiatrates of self-governed ckles, in the 
Tnanagement o£ public aflairs.' In point of numbers, they were a 
small class, but they were distinguished by superiot wisilorn and 
justice, whence they enjoyed 'the prerogative of choosing govemorsi 
chiefs of provmceSj depnty governors^ superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army^ admirals of the navy, controllers, and commissi* 
oners who superintend agricnlture\l 

To Diodorus the CcKincillors and Assessors were Iho-se who 
deliberated on public ailhiirs. Though numerically they w'ero a small 
minorityh they were the most respected, on account of their high 
character and wiadomip for from thdr ranks the advisers of the king 
were taken, and the treasurer of the state, and the arbiters who settled 
disputes. The generals of the amiy also and the chief magistrates 
usually belonged to them.^ 

These are but a faithful edio in foreign writings of wbat is stated 
in the Arlha^iistra (I. D^I. 10) regarding quail ficationa of the A maty as 
in general (amatya^sampat) and the appointment of the high stater 
functionaries out of them * “Native, bom of high Family, influential, 
well-ivained in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquontt akllfnl, intelligent^ possessed of enthusiasm, dignity and 
endurance, pure in character^ aflable, dmi in loyal devotion (dridha- 
bhakti), endowed with e^ccellent conduct, strength, health and bravery t 
free from procrastination and flcklemindedDcss, affectionate] and free 
from such qualities as excite hatred and enmity/' According as they 
possess all, or ane*half, or one^uarter of the above qualificationB, they 
are to be broadly claaaified into three muks ' higbj middle and low*. 


L ADcimit IneiA, p. ilT I, 
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Assisted by tis M&nLrl (Prime llinister) and his Chaplain^ the 
king was to offer temptations to test the charaeter and litnesa o£ the 
Anfityas api>omted at first to minor offices in government depart¬ 
ments. OE those tried Amatyas, those tested under religious allure 
ments were to be employed afterwards for the duties of the Jodges 
(Dharmastbos) and Magistrates (Kantakasodbaneshu); thcjse tested 
under monetary allurements, for those of the Eevenue Collectors 
(SamAhartcis) Treaaniocs (SaDnidhSt^is)! those under love 
ailuremenis, for those of the suporintendents of pleasure grounds 
(vihara), internal and external; those by allurements under threat, 
for immediate service (nsanna-karyesu) i those by all flllureTnents. for 
the duties of the various Ministers (Mantrinalj), while those found 
deficient under one or alt of these alloretnents were to be employed 
in mmes, manufactories, and timber and elephant forestSL 

The Amarakosha applies the designation of Mshamutfa or 
Pradhana to the chief ministerial officers (Karma-sachivas). According 
to Buddhaghosa, too, the MahamHtcas were just the leading Amiityoa 
(Mahiimattji ti Mahnmachcha)- The Mahaiuatra figures in the Great 
Epic as a warrior seated on the back of an elephant, i. e„ as a 
Hasttpaklulbipa in the terminology of Dbaranl. As Mwkerji 
observes, *'tbe Mahamatrs figures in the Arthafeistra as a minister 
(I 10,12t 13), a o'^ as the chief executive officer of a city under the 
title KSgarika'mahSraatra (IV. 5* ), while his power and influence will 
be evident from the fact that the seditious Mahamdtra is a cause of 
much concern to the 

Here Mooker^i ia evidently guided by Shama Sastri’s translation. 
But from the test of the ArthaSatra, it is not dear that by the desig- 
oatiou ia anywhere meant a Mantriu. "Just as in the Artha^tra 
(IT, 5), 80 in the Vinaya Pitoka and the Amarakosha, the MahiimStras 
are distinguished from the Judges (Dharmasthas. Akshadarfeis). 
According to the Artha.4i4ra HI, 5), the Dharmasthas and the 
Mahamutros had their offices in -buildings called Dharmastblya and 
MahEmatriya reepactively*'.® Buddhoghoaa defines the MahamStraa. 
as great Amatyas holding different posts, placed in different charges 
(than on tamppatti), and understands by the designation Magadhama- 

I The defilgtlBtiiifi. NSfiftriltfc-nisWir.tlJtt, I* liiot "ilil in. th(l ArtJtu'JbirA, 
IV. 6 . Utacviiiflntlyac<anb«fl«oth<l p*rt of S MlfirlJ. Thu ArUlM’ilt™ AaAptm- 

ijotl in atid eJstwhflrti k 

a Ai'olciu p. 107* 

S ^ariiM, lip j>. ^187- 
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bgiuattft either the great functioimty vested with a large measure of 
royal povver (luabatlya issariya.-niattaya Bamann^ato) m JIagadha or 
the highest officer of the Magadha king^. '"In pomt of fact, 
Magadbamahamatta in the epUhet applied in Pali to Varehakam who 
was a Brahman chief minister of king Ajivta^atrn of Magadha^i 

The Artba^istra designatioD of Amiltya is nowhere employed in 
Aioka’s inscriptions- A^ka speaks instead of the Pnm&haa in P;E.I. 
and divides them broadly Into three ranks, yik.i the superior (ukasa\ 
the intermediate (majhimal and the inferior (gevaya),^ precisely in 
the manner in which the Amatyaa are classified in the Artha^stta. 
Thus the correspondence being established between the PtnushaB of 
P.E. I and the Amatyas of the Arthaiastra^ one must discard 
Hnltzsch’E identification of Afioka^s Putuslias with the Gntlhapnmshas 
in the ArthaHstra representing as they do the secret agents or spieSt 
and welcome Eaychaudihnri^g' identification with the Eu]apiirusbas 
or Royal Agents or officers in general 

The ministerial qualifications demanded by .Aiaka of the officers^ 
deserving to be appointed to higher offices and cntnisted with 
responsible duties ate substantially those stated in detail in the 
Artha^istra and briefly in Classical writings. The Aiokan way of 
stating them agrees rather with those in the Great Epic and tho Pali 
Nikayas and Jutaka^^. Tha strength of character is to be Judged by 
the power of self-control, the purity of aentlmeut, the feeling of 
gratitude and the firmness of devotion [RE, Vll). The baneful 
mental distempers to be avoided consist in wraths conceit, malignity^ 
irascibility, fierceness^ cmolty and oppressiveness (S.R.E. Ij P.E. IHK 
Dealings wdtb men to be effective must be eulivened by one^s genial 
temperament avoiding rudeness and fierceness and expressing win¬ 
some cordiality <S.SE. 1). Lit tie sin, much of good deeds, oompas^toDp 
liberality, truthfulness^ moral pnrityj gentleness and nobleness are the 
qnalities that go to ennoble human character fP.E.lI, P.E. Tfl), 
Moral and physical energ>', ardonr and enthusiasm, are to be applied 
to general good avoiding lethargy^ inertia and weariness for exertion. 
The very best kind of longing for piety, self-examination, attentive- 
oesSp fear of public opinion and entbusiasm are needed for ouccesi in 
Tvork. The instructions deceived are to be grasped in their letter 
and sjjirit and to be properly and fully carried out {REJII, S.RE.D. 


1 Dt-h*, II. jp. 72 I, 

2 The DeareA Banakri t cual VAl<!al goxiya jl luriLial. 
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Ths noble feeling tio be cberbhed in rendering service is to think 
that one is jaat discharging his debt ^S.R.E J). 

(c) ManCri-mahiiiuiitrae and Mantri^parishaii ; The Aithtu^tm 
draws a distinction between the Mantric, the h[antrine and the 
Mantriparisbad, The Mantrin is placed in the same rank with tho 
Chaplain, the Crown Prince, the Chief Queen and others entitled to 
the highest amount of subsistence. It is with the assistance of the 
Mantrin and the Chaplain that the king is advised to test capacity 
and irtneas of the Ainatyas or ohicers in general for the higher 
offices induding that of the Mantrins whose salary is not mentioned. 
But the members of the Mantriparisbad rank each with those 
entitled to one-fourth of the enbsistenca payable to the Mantrin 
par excellence. The king is advised to call both his Mantrins 
and the Mantriparisbad when there ia any 'work of emergency’ 
to be done, to tell them of the same, and to follow^ the course 
of action suggested by the majority, , It appears from the Artlia^nstra 
fl, 15) that the Ministers passed as Mantrins when they were 
consulted with individually and not all together, and that they formed 
the Mantri-partshed when they met together to deliberate npon 
the affairs of administration. If the Mantrins alone were empowered 
to meet for such deliberations, the Pariahod was just a meeting of 
the cabinet. If the Mantrins as political advisers and the Kamia"' 
sachtvas as high ministerial officera were summoned by the king to 
meet together for joint deliberations and advice in matters of urgency, 
the Parisbad functioned as a ‘Privy Council’ having strict aecrecy for 
its motto. With Mooterjl one muet treat the Mantri-parlahad, as 
described in the ArthasSstra. as a Privy Council rather than as a 
Cabinet. The school of Mann restricted the seats in the Mantri- 
parishad to twelve raembera, that of Brihaspati to sixteen, and that 
of USanas to twenty, while the Artha^£3tra makes the number depend 
on the needs of Administration.t 

Kelther the inscriptions of A^oka nor the Classical writings, 
throw any light on the nicer distinction between the Mantrin par 
excellence, and other Mantrins. But A^oka certainly speaks of the 
Parlsii or Mantri-parishod in which hia verbal orders and the urgent 
works entrusted to the MahaniiTtra.a were discms.sed (B.E. VI). In 
his case, the members of the Patishad are left to tbemselvea in the 

t JfiMiKrii (Afioka, p. Cniu-a atlantfoii to th«i tntdition itatlag that Bindutir* 
bad a Prirf C«ano1t eC SOO memlMta, wbioh la folpahl? ttn ciagisaroiloii. The 
Arthas’iitra doubles the noinber wbilo gf tndra's PriTy Coubgil. 
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matter of dulib^rationB. and the kiag shown mnch concern to know 
immediately the course and final result of their deliberations from 
the Reporters ( Prativedakas ) who watcheil the piioceedings on the 
king’s behalf. i The records of Aioka are* however, silent as to who 
the members of the Pariahad ware. Presumably the Mahlrndtras to 
whom urgent w'orks were entrusted ware privileged to be present and 
to take part in the deliberations of the Partshad, at least to state and 
e^iplatn the matters. If so, these MahamSkaa mighfbe identified 
with the bigh Ciincttonarids called Uantri mahamiitras in the Kosala- 
SsTiiyutta, III. 5.5 This class of MabSoiatras served as ministers as 
well os high ministerial oflicers. That such was the earlier office of 
the M a.n t. ri - iiuLhfiiii-i trftji is evident also from the fact that king 
Ajiitai^tra of Magadha entrusted the reaponsiblc duty of fortifying the 
village of Pitaligama to his two great ministers known as Magadha- 
mahSmatta. 

( d ) Other dosses of MahiitaStras : There ware other classes of 
Mahiimiitras. In Pali literature, for instance, we have mention of 
the Sabbattbaka-mahamatta or hlahiimatra in charge of general 
aQairs (t. e., the Chief Minister ),3 the Vobarika-mahaniatta or 
Mahamltra as administrator of pistice, the Senanayako-mahamatte 
or Itfahamiltra as head of the army, the Ganaka-mahamatta or 
Mahanoatra as accountant i the Antepura-upacharaka mabamatta or 
Mahiiuiatras in charge of the inner appartments of the royal palace, 
and the Vinicchaya^mahiimatta Mahamatra as judicial investigator 
of the cause of aetionj ranked bel«^ the Voharika. * It may be shown 
that the Sabbat thaka-Maham at ta stood for general admin istration 
and the VohSrika for the judicial, white the SenlniLyaka-mahamatta 
stood for military administration. 

Aioka defines the duties of the Dbanua-mahunmtrss ( P. E. V, 
E.E.XII, P.E.Vll ) and differentiates them as a class of high officials 
from other Mshamatras, the sectarian Mabainetras w’ho were attached 
specifically to this or that religious sect. P.E.VII refers to the heads 
of various departments (bahukS mukba ) besides the Dharma and 

1 In kbD imdwsTBt devdapiuoit Q[ tin CoitDeil of MinlBterB, lu Jayjisi*n] bM 
MUjjht to sttow, tho king wu reprevantod by bi» Depqty, Ham it b doGflite tbilt 
tfao minfrtm piet la the abseuM ol the klnn. 

3 As (or iho eapacity and ol ths HnatiimshSmAtiiks, it is said : Santi 

rAJakulo mootino aiohnidAtta ye paboDti tgato putoeafthlVe nututch! bhcdayitoju. 

S ii. SO: yah nersahikSfa nlyiiklali ptadbtasinaatrl sa(li)i. 

4 Bsma. iDMriptions, ij. p. 338; F W, Thomas ia J, R. A. B> 1014, p. 380; 
Baycbaudhurl.op. rit,,y. 189, 
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other MabanifitrAA. Who were the other departmental heads besidea 
them and did they bear the desigtiatton of MabiimStra or not 7 The 
Artba^stra defines the dutiee of vadoua Adhyakahas or Superinten¬ 
dents, hut it nowhere mdicatea if they were entitled to the designa* 
tion of Mahamatra. Eaychaudhuri aptly rails attention to the fact 
that at least in one case A^oka applies the designation of Mabitnatra 
to a class of Adhyakahas, namely, the S try adhyakahas ( E.E.XII}, 

The sectarian M&hamntras themselves were responsible officers of 
the State. The Pali simartBaphala Sutta bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that among the counci Hors of a king some were adioircrs 
of one teacher and some of another. ^ The same may be mferred 
from the king's direction appended to the Schism Pillar Edict 
( SEmatb ) requiring a Mahamatra to go by turn to. attend the Bnddhist 
fast-day service ( ekike maliamate yitti posatbuye ) invariably on the 
eighth day of a Innar half-uiooth. By implication there were 
hfahamiitraa who went to attend the fast'day service of other religious 
in which they were believers.^ 

B.E.Xn introduces ns to the Yracbabhnmikae and other deases of 
officers along with the Dharma and Siryadhyaksha Mabiitnatras. 

In connexion with city-admiuistmtion we are introduced to the 
Nagara-vyavsharika or Nagarnka hlahamatras corresponding 
apparently with the Pauiw-vyavahorika Kdgarika of the Arlhaiaatra. 

As regards the home provinces, we have mention of the Matuiinatras 
who were evidently placed in charge of the administration of anch 
places as Benares. KaniSmbi and VidiS. As for the outlying 
provinces or frontier districts, PJS.L mentions the Anta'naahiimitras 
corresponding to the Antapalas of the ArthaiSstra and the Pachchanta- 
vasino mahiimitta of Buddhaghosa.^ Though the Atavtpllas of the 
Artha^tra are nowhere mentioned in the edicts of Afkika, their 
existence as a class of officers in the A^okan regiiuB is implied in 

E. E. xni. 

In S.R.E.I and S.B.E. II, the Mabiimatras of SatmjS ate distin- 
gnisbed as ESjavachonikas from those of Tosali who were attached 
to the Viceroy of Eallnga presumably as lifantrt'mahaniitraa. It is 

] Cl. MabffbodliJ No. 

a The P*li cbnmiales {MsbStiinisa. V, 996-340J do not, liDwovcr, Sndioite 
tbft raliglotu Mlb of tlMii hlsli Qflwtr (auMcliDliD) dopstod th« king to too local 
AtokarSnw to enuia Its inoMtea to do too opcnatbs duty togcthor MttUng ih« dijipiito. 

a ACtoMSiml, p, 949, 
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easy to infer tfast the Mahainatras of Tosali, too» previously enjoyed 
the status of liTijavacfaanikas. The same remark holds true of the 
Mahamatras of Snvamnagiri, Ujeni and Takaatlu who became attached 
afterwards as Mantri-mahUmatras to the Viceroys concerned, while 
the ojficial position, of the Mahamatras of Isila was obviously on a par 
with that of the Itajavachanikas of Samapa^ It seems very likely that 
the MahamStraft W'ho were to be sent forth every five years by Atoka 
on tours of oflicial inspection and those to be sent forth every third year 
by the Viceroys concerned were all to be regarded as- BSjavachonikas 
or Imperial CommiBsionere. 

fe) Other fimcdonaries : The fouctionaries required in 
to go forth on tours of inspection every five years are broadly distin* 
guisbed as Bajjiikas and Frjidesikas. Their connection with the 
Yuttas is stilt open to dispute. The statement concerning them and 
Bajjukas and PiSdesikas differs in the available versions of It, E. IlL 
There were Porushag or Personal Agents of A|oka who served as 
intermediaries between him on the one band and the Yuttas^ and the 
Itajjnkas^ on the other, B. E. VI speaks of the Dapaka and the 
SriivSpaka who might be counted among oflicers entitled to receive 
orders from the emperor’s month. Among the subordinate officers 
one must include the Lipikaras or Scribes who were not precisely the 
Ijekbakas of the ArtbaSSstra. The X)utaa as Imperial emissaries to 
foreign countries and courts must have a very special signihcance 
of their own.^ 

f£j Departments : We have mention in P.E.VII of the Dharma- 
mafaamatras, the MaluTmairas in general, and many other depart,* 
mental heads (bahukn mukhS), while the departments themselveg ai^ 
nowhero enumerated. It is certain that some of them were specilically 
imperial concerns, while the rest belonged to local administration. 
It may be readily conceded to Mookerji that the emperor's first duty 
consisted In formulating the fundamental principles upon which his 
government was to be based and run and the policy to* be pursued by 
his adnunistrators, issuing his notifications for them from time to 
time, and gazetting, on rocks or pillars of stone the Edicts annoimcing 
his policy , principles and the measures to be taken for their realisation. 
It may also be taken for granted that the subject of legislation was in 
certain matters imperiaiised, or that the subject of the public works 
of utility was also an imperial concern. There is no gainsaying 'the 

1 R, B. m. a p. E, IV, t R. E. xin. 
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fact tbat the DepartcneDl; of Dharma, too, was under the iniperial 
govenuneut ol A^ka.' The weak point in Mookecji's othemiae 
weighty obeerTatious ia that he seems to have mixed up Atoka'a 
personal concerns with those of bis imperial adminiatratiom^ 

As for the newly created ‘Department of Dharma't the Edicts 
contain a ge^ deal of information. 'The public works of utility* 
were undoubtedly an imperial concern, but whether or not there was 
a separate deportment created for the purpose, and if so, bow was it 
officered and operated are questions to which no definite answer can 
be given. The legislating authority was composed of the emperor and 
the Council of Ministers. Tbo annonneement of the imperial policy 
and the principles of govemment and the me&surea to be adopted, 
the engraving of the Edicts, the communication with the local 
administrators, etc. involve the question of the imperial secretariat. 
The subject of legislation has been fiilly dealt with in the previous 
chapter. Here we may convenient!}' discuss the remaming points 
concerning the 'Department of Dbamia*, the ‘public w'orks of utility', 
and the ‘imperial secretariat’. The subject of foreign relations which, 
too, was a concern of A^ka’s imperial government may also be 
cortstdered. 

fgl Departmeot of Dhaima ; This came into existence with the 
first appointment of the Dbattna'mabumetras by A^ka lu his thirtee¬ 
nth regnal year. The scope of its activity may be determined by the 
various duties assigned to the Dbarma'mohnmatras who functioned 
at one and the same time as Moral Sponsors, Imi>erlal Almoiters, 
protectors and promoters of religioua interests throngbout the empire 
and outside, and may bo also as religious advisers to the emperor. 
The office of the Dharma-mahiluiiitraa developed evidently out of that 
of the Dbamiastbas or Jurists who functioned either as judges or as 
interpreters of the Sacred Law in a civil court of justice.^ 

There is no evidence to warrant the surmise that the Dbanua- 
mahamStras interfered with the usual coarse of justice. “The 
question of treatment with mercy, sympathy or leniency of persons 
shut np behind the prison bars came indeed within their province. 
The only point of similarity between a Dbariuastba and w Dharma- 
mahnmdtra is that the former, too, had the authority to treat with 

I Afoka. p. Cii U 

^ in. 1. TH& Dhirmflitbiin JU d«bD<>di In the DbjiLiin!Uipndii« 

i« generahj’ to be thn whiJo, In 0t bl9 t«9l 

bftginess wni to rightly the course qI jnstlee. 
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mercy a ilrthukara (fonoder of a sckoof of - lihoQght), an Ascetic 
(tApasvm), A diseased person, one n^ho is wearied dne to hunger and 
thirst or invalid dne to old age...,'one who has come from another 
country, one who has already suffered much from puuiahment, and 
one who is pennllesst but Hiat again only in the capacity of a Judge.i 
The Dbamia-mahImatrAs, on the contrary, figure prominently as 
royal almoners, dispensers of royal mercy, and, above all, as helpers 
of the cause of religion.** 

The Dhamja-mahainiitraa were appointed to discharge the follow¬ 
ing duties : 

In connection with all religious sects : Co) to establish the 
‘norm’' eJTecting an increase In virtue and to work for the welfare 
and happiness of the virtuous amongst them (b) to encourage the 
true spirit of tolerance enabling them to intelligently appreciate one 
another's faith and point of view and work together in hartuDay and 
concord for growth in the essence of the thing i ^ and (c) to equitably 
distribute royal favour and do various other kinds of businefis as 
necessity arose ; ^ 

(2) In connection with the royal family, including Anoka's 
brothers, .sisters and other kith and kin : (a) to distribute cbarityj 
(b) to found permanent institutions of piety i (c) to satisfy their 
hankering for knowledge of the truth and the law of duty i, ® and (d) 
to persuade them to honour and hold all sects of religion.? 

(d) In connection with the inhabitants of Yona, Kamboja, 
Gondhnta, Bishtika, Petenika, and other western peoples, as well as 
the old and destitnte, beggarly BiShmans and ascetics, and slaves and 
- servants : {a} to work for their good and happiness s and (.b) to 
protect those who are devoted to religion against harassment and 
* molestation ; *> and 

(d) In connection with the jail administration r (a) to provide 
one bound in chains with ransom, (h) to protect him against molestat¬ 
ion, or (c) to grant him release in certain special and extraordinary 
circumstances."**’ 

In the matter of ensuring the growth of all sects in the essence 
of the thing tsiravadhi), the Dbanna-mahSmStTas were variously 

1 itiid-, ni, 

2 Bf^njiii Injcriptipn*, H, p. 264. 3 E.EhAV 4 FL E. XTT. 

& P.E. Yir, G B E. Y; P.E. Vll. 1 B. 

g E.E. Y ; P-E, Vn. 9 R E. Y* 10 a*E. V ; Ibldp, U, p. Hea, 
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assisted by the Stryadhyakaba MahSiuotrafl, the VrachabhcimkaB, and 
many other classes of officers.i In the niattet of welfare oUbe 
various sects including the Buddhiata (Sanighatas), they were 
varioufliy assisted also by the Mabamdtras attached specifically to this 
or that particular Bect,a Tu the matter oof distribution of royal 
charities and of those of the queens and the princes of the blood, 
they were ossiated by these Mahiiiniitras and many other depart¬ 
mental heada.^ And in the matter of promnlgation and propagation 
of the fundamental principles of piety, they were assisted within 
Anoka’s empire by the Piirushas and such tonring ofScers as the 
Bajjukas and the Pnide^ikaa,^ and ontsido by the Dutas or 
limiaaariea. & 

Stryadbyeksha Mahiimatros : They were undoubtedly the 
officers called Stryadhyakahas or DSriidhyakshas in the MahShhSrata « 
The Arthaiaatra apeaks of the Antarvaiiiiikos ’ as well as the Ganika* 
dhyakshas or superintendents of Courtezans. They were, according 
to the Vinaja Pi taka ^ and Buddhaghoaa's Commentary on the 
Batthapala Sutta,® the Mahlimdtras placed in charge of the family 
establishment of a king (Antepure upachiiraka mabamattii, Orodha- 
mahamatta). 

Mookerjiio rightly observes t '‘Regarding women, perhaps it 
was necessary to preach the dharnra of toleration to them as a class. 
That there were Mahamutras attached to the royal harem is also 
indicated by Kaufilya (1.10) i because they had to deal with ladies, 
their special qualification emphasized is sesuol parity (kiimopadhi.{a- 
ddlwii), and they are to be placed in charge of the places of pleasure 
both in capital and outside,..Again, in the Vinaja there is a 
reference to the appointment of religious preachers for the royal 
harem (itlhagarain dhaminoni vibhehl ti).“ 

The Stryadhyakshas were according to Raychandbnri, the 'Guards 
of the Wives' or 'Superintendents of Women of the king’s household’. 
As the Great Epic attests, 'they were to see to the safety of the 
qneens and their female retinues whenever they were sent out under 


l E,E XU. 3 P.E. VIL 8 P.E, VII 4 H,E. Ill £ lbi£., XXH, 

0 UK* St0- BS, GO I XV* S:’3r ^ ; 3^. 13 % rcfcirrBj tc E»jieb2tldliiiri> 

7 V. 3 ; Cf, Amarnkotba, i6; Aotolipure 

iLDtAiTfunft'tkb jftbjkh, 

10 Afiokiip 16L 11 Vol. IT, p. 1^. 
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tb^ir The ArthaSifttja (I. 20) inaUls on keeping away the 

qnesDs ^from the society of ascetioa witli shaYed head or bFaided bair^ 
of bnffoona, and ol outaMe proBtitutea (disl)i and not allowing chances 
to Vonien of high birth^ other than appointed midwiveB, to see them/ 
Though fcbo word ifchi (iithi, atrl) generaUy means a wife or 
married womans, it standa alao for the womenfolk as distinguished 
from men. If so^ the dutieg of the Btryadhyaksshas of A^oka need 
not be oenfined to the queena and other women of the royal or 
imperial household. In other wordBj it is conceivable thatp as 
suggested by Hnlfezsch. they might as well function as the Ganikn* 
dly akahaa of the Artha^aistrA.? It must have been their principal duty 
to guard the interests of women in general and of women in particular 
so as to keep them away from iniBchief. The women in geacml 
included the courtezans, prostitnteg, actresseSt and the like. It omat 
have been also thsir duty to guard thBin so as not to cffrmpt social 
moral itVf particularly the morality of the Srahmanas and the ^rarna- 
nas belonging to different religions orderB. Sntjt was no Icbb their 
duty under Makars regime to arrange for their sound moral and 
religious education,] or to persuade them to honour and support all 
religions teachers irrefipeetive of sect or creed.® 

Vrachabhumikaa : The Vrachabhimtkas whose busiuese. like 
that of the Stryadhyakahoe, it was to co-operate with the Bhi^ma- 
mobamatras, to ensure the growth of diSemtit religions sects in the 
essential matters are not eKpreaaly described as Mabnmatras, though 
from the coutest of R. B. SII it might appear that they, too. 
formed a class of thetUp It is certain that their designation had 
something to do with vracha in R. E’. VL That the word vmcha 
is the equivalent of vraja is evident from the Shahbazgarhi te^t 
of R. E. VI and B. E. XllI where the verbal forms vracheya and 
wacharntl occur, the root vmj meaning ‘to go^ Even in the Dhanli 
version of R. E, V, we have Kaqibocha for Kauthoja. But Gimir* 
Kalsi and Mansehra afford no instaiiceB where j is represented by ch, 

1 Gt MftbilshlratiirSV. S3 11—13 : 

ArjnnaS cha mahitejE mthenadityavardiasi I 
va^Hvetaii^hayair-yTifctair-divy aniiivagafn n^pab n 
Draupadi pramukhii^ cha strli^nghl SivikSyntali I 
atryadhyakshaguptah prayayur visi^ijanto 'mitaui dhanam d 
samiiddha-ratlia-hastyafivam venu-vlna-ninaditani | 
a u. 17. 

3 pc^tets, Ct Baruftp Inwriptlpcuji, Si, p. 313 L 
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while in &II the veraious of R- E. VI the wor^l is either vacha or 
viacha. The aquation of vacha or vracha -with the Sk. vamohas would 
he free from all objectiouB, but unfortunately no sensible meaning 
can be made out of it. The choice lies at last betn'een the two 
equations, namely, that with tha ArdhanitigadhT vachcha and that 
with the Sk- waja. In the ArdharaSgadht dictum, muni ti Taohche,! 
the word vachcha is Sanskrltised in the commentary as vratya. 
a word, which does not occur in any Baosktit lesicon. The word 
vriitya which might ba proposed instead does not suit the contCKt, 
its nsnal meaning being 'a man of the twica-born class who has not 
undergone the ■ purificatory rite\ If the equation with the Joina 
vachcha ba allowed, the Aiokan word vachamhi, vachasi or vracbaspi 
(R. E. VI) must be taken to mean, ‘w-hile I am engaged in the religious 
practice, and the official desigtiation VrachahhQmika to mean 'the 
officers connected with tha places where the religions rites or duties 
are performed.' In R. E. VT, the word vacha or vrocha occurs just 
after gabhagSra (bed-charaiier), and it is enjoined in the Artha^stra 
(L 19) that a king should enter tha bed-chamber amid the sound 
of trumpets and enjoy sleep during the fourth and fifth parts of 
the night, and should recall to his mind the injunctions of scleuceB 
as well as the day's duties dmlng the sixth part after being awakened 
by the sound of trumpets, while during the eighth division he should 
‘receive benedictions from saurificiat priests, teachers^ and the high 
priest'. There must have been some such officers as to see that no 
living being whatsoever was sacrificed in the name of religion or no 
convivial gathering with moral risks held (B. R. 1). In the imperial 
household the Purchita, the sacrificial priCBt and the preceptor with 
their assistants were to he coanted among the VracbabhamikaB 
understood in the above sense of the term, 

Varicfus interpretations of vracha have sib far been suggested 
on the strength of Its equation with vraja.* I am inclined in the 
alternative to take the word to mean ratbavraja, and the two words 
vracha and vinTta tc stand together aa the equivalent of the Pali 
rathavinlta, meaning 'the chariots drawn by well-trained horses'. 
Accordingly the VrachabhQmikaa may be taken to represent the 
officers, such as the elephant,riders, the chariot-trainera, and the like 
(in a collective sense ) to whom w-as assigned the duty of proclaiming 

the imperial messag e to the people at large 03.. R. E,-, Ye). 

1 SStra, hj W. I, p. 13^ 

a BafiMh lu^ripfiSontp iU P- 016 f- Am- ^ Amarakoaha (Niiiiiftba, ] 
iTPjJi DIB? mcML unil oivnliA (As^mbln^o). 
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Dutas ; ThC:y tt'ere the im[>eriB] emlfl^iiea to the territories and 
courts of SDoli independeot ‘frontagers’ or ‘borderers* os the five Greek 
potentates as the Cholas, the Piindyas, the Satiyapntrae, the 
Eeralapntras and the Timraparnyaa. The primary duty of the 
Dotas was the faithful delivery of the imperial manages. According 
to the A rthftjtfistm (I. IG }, the duties of the envoys or emtasariee 
consisted in ‘tiansmission of messagesi mainteuauce of treaties, issue 
of ultimatum (prataivu), gaining of friends, intrigue, eouriug { aeeds of} 
dissension among frieuds^ fetching secret force, carrying away by 
stealth Tetatives and gems, gathering imformation about the move- 
meots of spies, bravery, breaking of treaties of peace, winning 
the favour of the envoy and government ofUcera of the enemy*. The 
king ia advised to receive a foreign' envoy in the presence of the 
Council of Ministers.t The Dlitas are distingnished into three 
classes according as they possess the lesser and lesser of miniaterial 
qualiScatipns to be employed as Planipetentiaries { nisTishtartbali.) or 
as Charges d’ affaires ( parimitarthub ), or as mete conveyers of royal 
writs ( iisanaharnl; ). ASoka's Datas appear to have been at the meet 
Charges d* affaires or ‘agents entrusted with a definite mission', 
namely, that of good will ( S. E> E. II ), It was throngh them that 
A£oka sought to achieve the conquest by piety in the territories 
outside hia own ( R- E. XIII ). The I>ntas might herald religious 
missions, though as emissaries they were all imperial ollicers. It is 
not inconceivable that some of the Ghaxma* niahuTna traa were deputed 
aa Dqtas by A^oka. 

(h) Public Works of Utility : Tlieae are comprehended by the 
Sanskrit term ishtapQrtam. In A&ka’s language, these are to be 
understood as 'monumental acts of piety’ ( dhammathanibhani, P. E. 
VIT ). These are regarded os ‘various means of cauaing happiness 
to the world’ {vividbii sukhayano lokel and ’institutions of satisfaction’ 
(tuthayatAmini).3 In so far as they implied the construction of roads, 

1 Arib&b'A^tni^ I. 30, 

a Cf. ToTiJjs SMttn in Dl^ha I wlipt® the Icadlna BtabniAii Sjrotriyii* Haun 
» Dntiu. 

3 For fltiieE Mft losiriptioH?!, IL p. ^ H^*ttli AfHtchi Itidinf^ to ^ 

«qaBto A&Vibi-B tulharnbnfinl preOiimbly wEth Pali tti4hl«t»ii«nt on tluiSa 
gnmna* i (1) m aiali*loi», Ht. tlrtba, and ( 3 ) Id Pall, jlrni ha* chana»a 

into jnadL I finfl it dlfflcBU to iiMpt bi. vslned anaaoitEon Un tbew thne 
^ 1 ) thfl tnfaaloAl Pali iiu*nma ** titthajataniiil ( berclienl viesm J doM 
no! ,uit tho Aa'akait text { P.K,VII h 1^) iba Pall pldjasamii or pHHjanii.m 
whit:b it doriwd frtm parijirpi mutt tie ikrllflHj eltlwr frCrtU pnrljytnl {ehnnaing 
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the plAnting of Bhaae-treeB, the sinking of welle, the excavation of 
tanks, the laying ont of fruit gardens, the erection of almshonGes, 
the conatraction of religious mounds, the making of cav^dwellingB, 
etc., they needed the eervice of the architectB, the eogiueera and 
ovecseera. That some master architects (thapatayo. sthapatis ) were 
in the service of Indian kings is evident from the Pali Dhammachetiya 
Suttai as well as the later literary traditions and epigraphio records. 
From the inscriptions of Afiokai however, no such information can he 
gathered. Though in these matters A^oka had followed In the foot" 
steps of the former kings of India tP.E. VII). the edicts leave no room 
foe donbt that he sought to accomplish them in a more 
systematic way. 

If these works of utility be taken also to include the arrangementB 
made by A^oka for two kinds of medical treatment, one for men and 
the other for animats, both within his empire and outside ( R. E. I.), 
theta must have been a roguJar medical department organised for the 
purpose with expert physiciana and veterinary surgeons as imperial 
officers to advise him. For making such arrangements in the allied 
territories outside bis empire, the agency of the Datas was needed. 
If flo, the DuUa had not only heralded religious missbn but 
medical and bumanitariau as well. 

As for ail these works of public utility within the empire, the 
edicts associate them with anusamyatia or quinquennial tours of 
inspection on the part of sneh high officials as the Rajjukas and the 
PcideStkas (B.E JI, B. E. in). Bnddhaghosa, too. connects them 
with anusaniyHna on the part of a king.^ 

(i) Imperial Secretariat: This was the collective official agency, 
threngh which the imperial authority of A^oka was exercised and the 
commnnicaVion between the imperial and provincial govemments was 
possible. It is not unlikely that the Artha^stra term MalmiuTitriya 
stood for the royal or imperial secretariat. 

The imperial anthority of AiSoka was issued in the form of ^iksanaB 
or orders. The ArthfljSSistra (I- l O) applies the term Gasans exclusively 

into fArijTfliii) or [uiTiJiliii, knd not ftom pvijTr^i. cl- jirynte. Bitniliitly 

■ bhjfl gjnlm lM pMauppoaea tyiethji ms A rarlaot of J (3} thorn If no IiuIuicq 

in Piiil cw Fralcrll whcTo. fctiHhfl ii n viuifiat of tiitba* tu^h^jAianftni if-= 

tfa||hl4lTAtiiii4iti or tnft^blDAip 

I 11. p* where W9 hav& mention ol Indiktta mud Purtna fi 

two fth&pftla ID thfr ftervico kfDf Pruenudi of EofAbi. 

3 Banal, tDAcriptionii, 343 f. 
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to the royal wcitg embodyitig and conveying tha sovereign's cojnmand 
(rninifia tu ijlaanamV The iTiuanas of Aioka are met with in one 
of the following forms i (i) that of penal ordinances fScbism Pillar 
Edict) i (ii) that of proclamations of piety fdMmmavKivaiia, M.B E.) j 
(iii) that of legnlations of piety tdhamnitt-tiiyamfl, P.E. Yll) i (iv) that 
of inatmctiona in piety (dbninmiinnsathi); (v) that of official 

instructions, and directions (Qneen^a Edict, Schism Pillar, Samath); 
(vi) that of warning to the turbulent factors within the empire, such 
as the AtavU tR-E. XIXI) ; (vii) that of the messagefi of good will 
to the ‘frontagers' (S,R.E. U). Tha written form of a sHsana is called 
Itpi or document ^S.R.E. I, S.R. E, II, Schism Pillar, Sumathb 
When a Sasana was permanently incised on a rock or stone-pillar, 
it is said to have bean caused to be written (lekbita, lekbiipita) Lu tbs 
sense of 'engraved' or 'incised'.^ The Lipikara (M.E.E , Erai was 
the Bcribe-engrflver employed to Incise h Ha Sana either on a rock or 
monolith. There must have been the Li pi katas also in the imperial 
secretariat to incise the iasanaa on portable materials for despatch 


to different destinationsi hether at this or the other end, the 
Lipiksia of ASoka did not fnllil the requirements of the Lekbaka 
of the Arthsilstra. He was just a mechanical engraver of letters, 
while the latter was expected to be 'possessed of ministerial qnalifica* 
tions, acquainted with all kinds of customs, smart in composition, 
good in legible writing, and sharp in reading.^ Chapoila the Lipikara 
employed at Isila to incise the three copies of M J{.E. was a person 
whose habitual script was KharoshtbT, and hence a dweller of 
0ttanTpatha. Thus the Lipikaras or mechanical acribe-engraverB and 
copyists must have executed their work under the guidance of aome 
officers in the imperial secretariat responsible for the codification of 
imperial orders or preparation of drafts and at the other end for 
editing them to suit local needs. 

It appears from R.E. Ill that the Yuktas ware the officers in the 
imperial secretariat expected to codify the orders under inBtmctions 
from the Pnrushas fSecretaries) or the Council of Ministers (ParjEa), 
These Purushaa are represented in P.E. IV as those official agents 
who were intimately acquainted with A^ka's real wishes as to bow 
things should be don^ , and who were therefore required to intimate 
to the Rajju^s precisely the way in which they were to carry oat 
duties to the king^s satisfaction. They ware, according to Hnitzsch, 


I ct P- ^ 

3 dihinia msoiuiig tiUktnhA,. 
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no other officers than the GodhttpuruahaB of the Artha^Sstra (I.ID) 
denoting as they did the Secret Agents ot Spies who were to be 
appointed by a king with the aseiBtance of the Council of Miniaters. 
They were, in other words, the Overseers of Megasthenea and other 
Classical writers to whom was assigned, precisely aa to the Gndha- 
pnnisbas, 'the duty of watching all that goes on. and making reports 
aacretly to the king, some being ‘entrsEted with the inspection of the 
city, and others that of the array, Ihe ablest and more t mat worthy 
men being ‘appointed to (ill these oflioeB/^ Such may have been the 
dnty of Aioka’fl Prativedakss (R E. VI) end not neccasarily that of the 
Pnrashas of B.K HI and P.E. IV. In RE. VII, the Puruabas 
are broadly distinguished ffoni the RajJukas as those who were placed 
over many people, while the latter are said to have been placed over 
many hundred thou sands of beings^. It does not neceesarily mean 
that the Ptimshas were the imperial officers under the Eftjjukas, It 
would rather seem that ag regards the imperial secretariat, the 
Purushas as ASoka's Secretaries had many Yuktae to work under 
them. 

The services of the Dntas in the sense of Messengers or Conveyers 
of imperial orders mnat have been constantly iit requisition to main¬ 
tain the communication between the imperial and provincial govern¬ 
ments. In the case of a proclamation of piety, some 256 copies of the 
imperial message were supplied to varloug odminiatiative centres 
(M.R.E.)j which meant the employment of a mesoenger or iniBsiouer 
for the despatch of each copy thereof. 

3. Provincial Administration : Certain amount of anomaly is 
apt to arise regarding the relation between the imperial and provincial 
governments front the fact that A^ka was at the same time the 
administrative head of the province of Magadha and that ot the 
empire of Jambudvjpa, It is, however, certain that the domain proper 
wa^ divided into a number of provinces, divisions, districta and 
smaller administrative areas for the purpose of administration,, each 

with its officio] headquarters. The term abara. as employed in 
Afeoka’s inscriptions (Schism Pillar, Srirolith). denoted the jurisdiction 
of a certain body o f adminietrative beads. The village was un- 

I UtoCiindle;, Ancienl Irniln. p. SS. Airtwi {ihiJ.. p. 217) onUa tbem Svparintcn- 
denta, ma saj* : "ThcTipj' owr what SOS* qn In oiiintrr Jmd town, and rtwwt 
evsEjthinif t« tha kins whurti the pwpU Iuitb • ting, uid to th« inftpilrttM whw 
tba pcopla arc idJ-evvetnod, aod it U aeaUiM cm miA «-(«:*, (« thf!« t* glva in n 
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doubtedly the smallest uuLt of administration. In tljia inscriptions 
we have mention of Just one village, namely, that of Lumbini which 
was exempted from the pajmient of teligions cess and granted the 
privilege of paying as revenue one-eighth of the total produce of 
land of one-sixtb, 

(a) General AdmEnlstrarion : To appreciate the ASoban system 
of provincial administration, we may asEaime that like each province 
or division, even each diGtrict was placed in charge of a body of 
MabSmStras. It is quite poasible that in the case of the frontier 
provinces, divisions and districts, the HahamStras concerned were 
known as Anta-mahSmatras, and like the Antapalas of the 
Arthoiastra and the Pratyanta-iJahSinutTas of the Atlha^Uni, 
they were required to guard the frontiers and competent to 
deal with the 'frontagers' including the Eemi-independent tribal 
states. The MahSmatras as administrative heads of the provinces or 
divisions paseed as Riijavachanikas or Imperial CominiEaioners. Since 
the appointment and deputation of Viceroys as administrative beads 
of the four outlving provinces, the Imperial Commiesioneta at the 
provincial headquarters began to ftmction as Mantri-inahamitras. 

We are not to think with Mookerji and others that the remoter 
provinces were placed under the Viceroys from the beginning. The 
Pali Chronicles definitely state that Afioka was appointed the Viceroy 
of Avonti some eleven years before the death of Bindusara, while the 
Divyavadiina legends affirm that a prince was deputed to the province 
of Uttarapatba. only when an alarming report was received about the 
noBsibility of popular revolt against the government. The same fact 
is attested also by the iuseriptions fS-S-E-1), The appointment of 
the Viceroys from among the sons of A^okft and oUier princes of 
the blood must be assigned to the latter part of A^ol£a’s reign. It 
was when P.E, VII was promulgated in the STth regnal year of 
A^oka that bis Eons and other princea of the blood were grown an to 

make charities out of their own funds. 

Bhandarkar (Afoka, p. 54) puts the Viceroya of A^ka m two 

categories* (1) those who wielded practically independent anthotity. 

and (9> those who wielded joint and limited authority oobject to the 

control of the king himself. He argues bis case thmi; 

“In the case of Tj jjayinl and Taksha^ila, the KnmSras seem to 
have been regular viceroys with their power unlettered, bat it was 
not so in the case of ToEall Thus from Separate Kalinga Edicts it 
appears that although the Kumlras of Oijaymiand TaksboSili were 
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to send on tour a Maliamiitra of their bwo erery three yeiira to make 
sure that there was no maladniinistmtion of justice, in the cafie of 
the Tosali Province, this Mahomatra was to he deputed, not by the 
Tosali Kumiira, but by ASoka himself. Secondly, in connection with 
the dispatch of such an officer, the Kutuaras of Djjayini and 
Taksha^ilu are mentioned hy themselves and not associated with any 
state dignitaries, whereas in Separate Kalinga Edict H {Dh. version) 
where alone the Knmiiia of Tosali ia referred to ; he is mentioned 
not by himself but associated with the Mahamiitras. Again, in 
regard to the latter Province we find that ASoka issues admonitions 
or in struct ions to the Nagam-Vyavaharikas and others directly and 
not through the KnmHra^htahumntcaa.’' 

This argument is apparently cogent and convincing. Its only 
weak point is that it proceeds on the guestionablo assumption that 
SJt.E. I was directly addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali 
and Samapii when the Vioeroy-in-Council remained in charge of the 
province of Kalinga. The evidence of S.H.E-I goes rather to prove 
that, previous to the appointment of the Viceroy for Kalinga, the 
province was under the direct rule of A£oka himself. It states the 
circumstances under which A^oka thoxight it expedient to depute a 
llajavochanika MahSniatte ‘to the province for inspection and the 
prevention of the rule of tyranny and the iniscarriage of justice. 
It most have been in the next stage that the province was placed in 
charge of a Viceroy-iu-Council, while the administration of its 
southern division remained entrusted to the Bajavaclianika 
Afolmmatras (S.R.E, U, J). 

The argument that *in connection with the dispatch of such an 
officer, the Kuiuiiras of Ujiayinl and Takaho^ilii are mentioned by 
themselves, and not associated with any state dignitaries* is not 
s'ufficient in itself to establish that they were practically independent 
rulers without the Mabiimiltras attached to them. That would he 
against the general principle of the Atokan^ os well as the 
Maorya administration® which was against reposing the full trust in 
a single person and always thought it safe and wise to provide 
mutual checks. In incidental references to provincial affairs, such as 
those in S.B.E. I, the mention of the Viceroys concerned was enough 
without their association with the Mabaiiiiltraa. The argument 
would have been incontestable if it were based upon an independent 

1 B^nia, IcicripUont, II. p. 35B f. 

a MuCilndls, Aqeltae Indis, p. 86 L ; Artlma'Sftiv, m, 1; IV, 1. 
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document l&ancd or forwarded on the sole anthority of tbe Viceroy of 
ATanti or tFttarapatha. 

It is not Accordingly correct to say with Bhandarkar (op, cit,, p, 6S) 
that the Siyaputra and MabainHtcas stationed at SnTarnagiri cornmn- 
nicated ‘certain orders of A^oka to a MahamStra at Iailft,‘ The 
preunble of the Mysore copies of M.R,E. definitely speaks of the 
MahSiuHtras {in plural number) at Isiladailaai mabamata). 

"Just aa some provinces were ruled over by KumSras, there must 
have been others which were governed by persons not related to the 
royal family/’ This poignant remark of Bbandarkar stands. The 
qnesttonahle part is its sequel where he observes : "It is true that no 
instance of anch a provincial governor is known from Aioka'a inscrip^ 
tions, but one such instance has been supplied by the celebrated 
JuuSgadh inscription of Eudradfiman. This epigraphic record tells 
ns that tbe province of SarSshtra or Kiitbiiwiir was governed by 
Vaiiiya Pusbyagnpta in Chandragupta^s time and by the Yavana kmg 
Tnsbaspha when Aioka was king,"^ 

Tbe ESshtriya Pasbyagupta, as I sought to show, was the mayor, 
business magnate and influential landlord of Gimar or Junagavb, 
and Tushiispha came into power not when ASoka was king but after 
the termination of his rule (Asokasya Mauryflsyaaite). 

The Yuktas, the Bajiukas and the Pradeilkas were, according to 
B.El. in, the officers responsible for efficient administration in the 
provinces, I am inclined indeed to think that Ill s is a broad 

statement concerning the provincial administrators of A4oka, To 
appreciate the A^okan system of administration, it is necessary 
therefore to clear up the official position of these functionaries, 

Yuktas : Figuratively they were 'the horses at work*, the horses 
yoked to the royal chariot Buddbsghofla defines the Bajaynttas or 
Bipyuttas as Voyal officers carrying on the administrative duties in 
the districts* a Mookerji treats Tnkta as a general term for ‘gevacn- 
nient employees* and cites the aulHority of the Arthfl-^astTa (II- ti) 
where the Yuktas, the Upayuktas, and their subordiDates (tatpurushali) 
arc connected with ail the defiartment service (sarvadhikaropeshu). 


1 As^okA, [Id 

a irAnointba-punini, SimncH Kfl-. H, p. <13 : MiSjTitW ti jnunpaa™ 

kicbchaip-umvIdbA^kS syuU>^purli4, Thli dafifliUon ipplte* wnill to tha 
puretbBd ol tbe Gapt» who figdr*. BccasdiuB to BaycbuBdlmrf top. eil-. p. flCS). 

ofioOT in clmiaa ol ViduijTM « distrietd, wid aLw a« fuqctlctiari*fl omplojoil In 
muring tlin wealth oi cansiueped 
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Bbandarkar, on tha contrnry, obserrea (Aibka, p. 57 f.): “Kantilj’* 
speaks of both the Yuktas and their aasiatante the Upaynktoa. Their 
datiea, howBTer, were of the same kind as described in two cDnaecu- 
the chapters, a careful reading of which leaTea no (room for) doubt 
aa to their being principally district treasury officers and had power 
to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue. 
The vcrae quoted about the Tnktas by Dr. P. W. Thomas from the 
M5aava-dhartna<'astra ooafiruifl tha idea. For maun says that lost 
property when recovered, should remain in charge of tha Yuktaa.” 

If the Yuktas of H.D, DI be treated as all government employees, 
they become identical with Pumshas of P.E. I, and Araatyns of the 
Artha^stra. But R.B. ill does certainly accord to them u prominent 
official position, a fact which has led hfookerji to think that they 
probably represented the officers of gazetted ranks, although below 
those of the Hajjukaa and the Prnde^ikas. If we assume with Thomas 
and Bhandarkar that the Yuktas with their assistants principally 
figure in the Artha^istea (II. 6 ) as trBaBur)'-officer 9 , the word 
'treasury* mnat ba taken in its much wider sense than that in which 
it 13 ordinarily understood t it mnst be taken to mean tha state funds 
and storehonsea In the custody of all departuientB, ineome'earning or 
not. In B Ef. IIT, they are connected with ganona or gananil, a term, 
which Jayaswal took to be the Aiokan equivalent of Kantilva^a 
gonanikya or Accounts department. But it has been found that the 
A^okan words gaiianH {Ii.E. Ill) and ganiyati (Queen's Edict) may ha 
interpreted in the sense of ‘codifying*, ‘recording*, ‘coanting’, 'lahelfing' 
or the like. The Yuktaa may accordingly be connected with the 
Secretariat, whether imperial or provincial, as well as the district 
cntchery. 

Rajjukas and PradeSIkas : The difficulty about the relative posi- 
tions.of the Y'nktas, on the one hand, and the Rajjukas and PriideSikas 
on the other, arise from the fact that the statement conceting thetn 
varies in the available versions of R.E. III. According to the GirnSr 
version, the Yuktas (Yntl, I&t case plnral) are connected by the 
copulative conjunction cha [“and") with the Raijukas and PrsldeSikas 
(Bajuke Pnidesike, 2nd case plural). With Mr. S. N. Mitra one may 
construe the Dhanli statement as meaning that the Rajjnka (Lajuke, 
1 st case sing.) and the Prndeiika (Priidesike, lat case sing.) were just 
two main divisToas of the Yuktas (lat case plural). Here the 
Rajjnka and the Priide^ika may sJflo bo treated as 2nd case singnlor. 
Except on* the a^umption that the MSgadhi form has occurred by 
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mistake in the G-irnar statement, ajookerji cannot take the Yuktas, 
the Rajjnkaa and the Pradeiikas to stand in an ascending order of 
oflScial Banks. But the Haijukas and Prudeiikas might also be 
counted amoog the Yuktas. In the Artha^dstra (11.6) rajjn and 
chora-rajin are mentioned as two sonrces of revenue, and these imply 
two clasps of subordinate officers, namely, the Eajjokaa and the 
Chora-rajjnkas, both under the Samdhartfi or Collector General of 
Itcvenne. The ArthafiSstca flV, 13) incidentally mentions one of the 
duties of the Chora-tA)iuka,t which is analogous to that assigned by 
!\Ianu to the Ynkta. Figuratively the Eafinkas were the re in-holders 
of the royal chariot of administration, i.e., the SamihartTi of the 
^rtho^istra, and the Pi^eiikas were the watchers of enemies, or 
mischief-makers, i.e., the Pradeshtris of Kautilya (Artha5.^tra. IV. 1). 
If so. the Yuktas aa ‘the horses at work* were to be controlled by tha 
Eajjukas, and by implication, also by the Pradeiikas. 

In the later prose version of tha Knrudhamma JStaka the Eajjnka 
is te presented as a field-measurer or land-aorveyor. This may 
naturally lead one to think that the rajju as a source of revenue was 
just the symbolical name for survey operations. But the Eajjukas as 
land-surveyors were officers under the Samibariti of the Artha.4astrft, 
The Eajjnkas do not appear in this capacity in the edicts of A^oka. On 
the other hand, in P.E. VII, they are represented ae the officials with 
mling authority exercised ovet'many hundred thousands of the populace.’ 
The same statement occurs in a more elaborate form in P.E. IV, 
In it. A^oka tells us that he had delegated his full royal authority 
to the Eajjukas and made them supreme heads of local administration. 
They are likened to expert nurses to whose sole core was entrusted the 
welfare of all the children, i.e., of subjects. In matters of the 
administration of justieo and the maintenance of equitable traneactious 
of human affiiirB they are made free agents so that they might 
initiate all necessary measures and proceedings on their own authority 
and responsibility w'ith self-confidence ^nd without any fear of inter¬ 
ference, The Purushas intimately acquainted with ASoka^s desires 
as to how things should be done were the communicating agents 
between him and his Eajjakas. As regards criminal justice, they were 
the Supreme Judges in the sense that they were allowed to function 
as the final court of appeal a position, which the refore belonged 

I Tlf* Cbom-rajjukit ii mcEitLaacd u Ad officer, whu Wm 'to nuilco pood tJm 
IpQW by ttiDft wlthia bii tiQ tradfifi who to him the Taltjg cE 

their ^Dodi,' 
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to thd emperor himaelf. ITence we mfty regard them as GoTernots 
or Imperial Corn’miaaionera directly respoflsible to the soveteign. 
Hence there is no cause of aatonishment that commimicatiotis from 
the capital were directly addreased to them with inetmctions for 
necessary action Ye)^f that, as suggested by Mr. S. N. Milra. 

they were the same aa the ESjuTachaniJia MahSmatras mentioned in 
S3.E. I and S.B.E. II. The effect!re control of the collection and 
ntilisation of reyenuc nnder Tarioos heads and through different 
departments which the Artha^Sstra relegates lo the SamiihaTtx'i was 
the basic duty of the Baijukas. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that in the Dipavamsa prince Priyadai^a as his father's Viceroy 
for Avanl! is called karamoli, 'one charged to collect revenue,' 

The Prade^ikas find mention only in B.E. III. Their designation 
must be derived from the word ptadeia, whatever its meaning* 
Taking it to mean a province, Mr, 8, N. Mitra Boggeats that probably 
the P^de^ikas were the officials in the outlying provinces correspond¬ 
ing to the Bajinkaa in the home provinces, But the word may mean 
a Bmallec administrative area under any jurisdiction. On the ground 
that the word prade^ occurs in the ArthaiSstra in the sense of 
‘report', the Priide^ikas might be regarded as Reporters, bat whether 
or not. on this ground they might be identified with the Pradeshtris 
js still a disputed question. Tn the Amarakosha fX, G3), the word 
pradeiana is taken to mean 'presents (upahSra) due to the king.' 
Going by this, a Pradeiika might be regarded as an official who 
collected such presents, and this might be considered a connecting 
link between Aioka's PrSde^ika and Kautilya'a PiadcehtTi. According 
to the ArthaSostia (II. 35), '‘in those places which are nnder the 
jurisdiction of the gopa and sthanika, the coinmiasioners 
(pradeshtarali) specially deputed by the collector general shall not only 
inspect the work done and nieanfl employed by the village and 
district officers, hut also collect the special religious tas known as 
ball (balipragrahaqi kuryuh)*"^. 

Thus indeed the connection may be established between the two, 
the PradeiLkas and the PtadeshtTis, the latter standing 'as inter" 
mediaries between the Samiihartyl on tbs one hand and the Gopus, 
Sthanikas and Adhykshast on the other”. The main fonctiona of 

1 PlMM note fcbJit in the JitKka, m. p. 3Tlr -Brti hnva mentlen ot 
Affifinhchn ytho the limn fynctidELftrteft M Aft'ola'g ithljhiikhJlr 

UfikhllntAtB or Etfyiidhyaksli^ of tha Gteat Epk. 1 am itLiebtea to Mr, S- K. 
Uitra lor thil TefcrracdL 
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the 'coDsieted m the coilecttoD of tiLxes, adlulnietralien 

of criuiuml Inatico, tracking of thieves, and controlling of the work of 
the superinteBdeEitB and their subordinates’ (adbyahahilniim 
adhyakshft'parushliiftin cha niyamonam ), Accordingly the PradeJikaa 
may be regarded as subordinate fanctionaries under the Pajjukas, and 
the Yuttos controlled by them os the Adhyakshas wUh the Upayuktas 
and the rest as their subordinates. 

In connection with the quinquennial anusaniyiina or official tours 
of inspection to be undertaken by the YukCas, the Bajjukas and the 
PradeSikas, B. E. Ill mentions certain pleasant duties to be done by 
them in addition to their usual administrative functions. These 
duties consisted in imparting instmetions in the principles of piety 
and carrying out the public works of utility. By these extra-admini¬ 
strative duties they were to ntilise the two additional months at the 
end of each ynga or period of five calendar years of the age. as well 
as to render assistance in the provinces to the Dbarma-mahilmatraa 
in the matter of furtherance of the duties specially assigned 
to them. 

In S, B. B. I, the Eliavachanika Mahiimfiicas are required to 
undertake such tours every five years to prevent the miscarriage of 
justice and high-handed actions along with their usual administrative 
duties and that in accordance with the. emperor's instructions and 
under bis command. Similar officials under the Viceroys of 
Uttaiupatba and Avanti are required to do the same at least every 
third year. Though one may not go so far with Mr. S. N, Mitra as 
to suggest that the Fradc^ikas w'ere the corresponding Itajavachanika 
Mabamutras in the provinces under the Viceroys, it may be concedsdi 
that the Bajjukas were the Bujavachanikas. 

The usual administrative duties assigned to the Bajjnkas in P. E. 
IV and in the prose version of the Eutudhomma JUtaka cannot but 
remind us of the great officers of state (Agronomoi) who had the char^ 
of the market. According to Strabo, they superintended the rivers, 
measured the land, as was done in Egypt, and Inspected the sluices 
by which water was let out from the main canals into their branches 
so as to ensure an equal supply of it to all. They had the charge of 
the huntsmen and were entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collected the taxes 
and superintended the occupation connected with land, as those of 
wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths and the tuiners. They 
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constructed roads and at erery ten set up a pillar to indicate 

the by-roads and distances^^ 

Hojcbaudhnri (op, cit., p. 26S) aptly ohseryes that ae far m the 
measurement of the land goes^ these magiatratea may be connected 
with the Eaijnkaa aa represented in the Eurudhamtna Jiitaka, and 
that as regards the power of rewarding and pimiehing people^ they 
have a point in common with the Eajjukas of A4oka, If wo look 
more closely into the matter, it cannot but appear that Strabo has 
simply sought to state the duties of various officerthe snperin- 
teudeuts of various departmenta, aa well as the Fradeah^is which 
are detailed in the Aitha£astra. The activities mentioned are all 
referable utlimately to the office of Kautilya's SamEhart^i and cr 
hjfpoth^d, to that of A^ka's Rajjuka, 

Thus indeed may he shown the execntiTe aide of all admmistrative 
affairs of a province for w'hich either a KnniSra ^Hceroy or a Eajjnka 
as a Governor or Imperial Commissioner was held responsible 
to the Emperor. 

(b) Judidat AdnYmstration t As for the administration of justice, 
a clear distinction is sought to be made iu the Artha^astra between 
the cases to be tried by two kinds of tribunals i one for the trial of 
civil suits and certain quafli-criminal cases where fines only were to 
be Imposed^ and the oth^ for the trial of criminal offences involving 
snob severe punishments as arrest ^ imprisonment, mutilation of limbs„ 
and death-sen tencej and some quaai-civil cases. In the towns of the 
sangrohana^ dronamukha^ and sthanlya^ types and the places 
where the districts met,, the first kind of tribunals was to be cousti- 
tnted of three Dhannasthas (jurisis capable of interpreting the Sacred 
LawO and three Amatyas (Judges capable of administering the king's 
Law L t.i the laws in force) ® The second kind of tribunals was to 
be constituted of either three Pradesh ttis or three ether A maty as. 
The Artha^stra does not^ however^ enlighten us dearly as to the 

1 to F. E. VTL ei( every S^ll km. 

2 MAOrindlD', Anciaut ladu. p« SCfi 

S Tbc Sim^mkoi^ii typ* li m th& Artbfta'Sitra fH, l) fts sl^iryiDg & 

town wUh ilB jttrwdicUoP OWr ten * 

4 This DronAffliikliA typii li flliiidi Ib u ^ tovra iii iqi4at 

of 100 

5 The Sibintyit lypa i l^iSod & ciL^ m uild^B al 600 villAgcg# 

a ibia., m. i 

7 Ibid , IT, a» 
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appellate jurisdiction of the first kind of tribunals over the second^ 
and the procedure to be followed in preferting and bearmg appeals. 
It IB simply by unplication that the king represented the final court 
of appeal.^ 

The criminal offences mentioned in P.E. IV are those which 
involved arrest, imprisonmentp and death-sen ten ce as pumshmentsr^ 
and those which are relegated by Kautilya to the tribunals formed 
by three Fradesh^is or three other conipetent Amatyas. It is, 
however, clearly stated in RE. IV that in case of a death-sentence 
three days" respite was to be granted for having the judgement 
reviewed by the Hajjnkas as well as allowing the persons to die to 
be prepared for death in case the appeal failed. The Eajjukas 
became the final court of appeal since the delegation of the royal or 
imi^erial authority in this matter to them. 

Going by A:^oka^s statement, taken in its literal sense, we are to 
understand that the kinsmen (natika) of the convicts were the perfions 
expected to moke the judges reconsider their case for the Bparing of 
life (jivil^ye tSnatii). In Aiokan texts, the word natika may be taken 
not only to mean the rolatives of a person, near or remote (P.E. IV, 
8.Bi.Bp 1) but also widely the kinsfolkt friends, associates, comrades 
and companions, even neighbours tE.E. Ill, R.E. IV^ R.E* IX, 
B.E* XIII)p in short, all persons who are interested his welfare^—all 
active welbwishers. As a Segal term, employed and interpreted m the 
Jdtakas, the expression nijihipana means " convincing the judge of the 
innocence of the accused/^ and according to the gloss, ^^opauly claim¬ 
ing oue^s innocence by producing witnesses and persuading the judge 
to believe it/^ But Mr, S. N.^ Mitm would cite three relevant texts 
from the AlUinda to suggest that here, in A^kan context, the term 
signifies not *^irevising the case, but intereeding on behalf of the 
criminal not only with the king but also mih the royal agents,^" He 
would go even farther and contend for the interpcetatian of Afioka^s 
expression 'for the sparing of life^ sa implying rather "the barest 
sparing of life and reduction of pumahmeut than release/' The meLn 
text quoted reads thus in its translation : ^^Just as^ O great king, a 
person powerful on the etrength of his wealth, fame, proaperity and 

1 CI. tlia judJclLl ftdmlnlUTiLtiQn && desanbed hj Biiddb&^cKu 

in hh STJnmrLgalflvnaailli, II^ p. Si© ^ Rhys lAlvidji. BuddhJtit IndlA, p. d Lair. 

Somt KiilljUiiyti Tdb$fl qf Aitdcot Indio, p, 10^, 

a CL V : SIcCrindlD, Angiqn^ ladlnT p. TQ. 
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people, canses & heavy paniflhtueiit to be commuted on account of hia 
(fmat) influence by way o£ intimate contacts in the case of a relative 
of friend who has received a heavy pnniahment from the king (»,«., 
judge)." Whichever of the two be the more correct interpretation, 
the idea of interceding in its primary sense of ‘pleadiug with a person 
for another* is there. In the ASokan test, the niitikas were the 
typical persons expected to intercede or plead with the judges for a 
convict Or convicts on whom the death sentence had been passed. 
Whether or not Aioka actually thought of the bare or full sparing of 
life is more or less a matter of eonstruotion. Anyhow ASoka’s state* 
ment) as it is, does not preclude the idea of full sparing or total 
release. It is interesting to note that the Divyavadana legend 
preserves the tradition of Aioka as abolishing capital punishment 
altogether, although it lacks corroboration from the edicts.!- 

As to the chance given to the unfortunate convicts to prepare for 
death and for better life in the next world, the interpretation of 
Aioka's clause, niludhasi kiilasi, signifying the time for observing the 
fast and giving gifts, has equally been open to dispute, “At the time 
of death," “when the time is over/' within the limited period," 
"when the time (of grace) has expired", “even in the time of their 
imprisonment,*' “in a closed dungeon/’ '^when the time fof respite) has 
expired/* and “though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed,** are 
the various suggestions hitherto offered.® Although in Pali the word 
nimddha is also used in the seose of mata or dead, we may easily 
rule out the first of them, for here, as argued by Mr: S, N. Slitra, the 
clause stands for the time which is nirtiddha, instead of the time of 
the tiiVuddAo. Portunately, w® have two literary psialtels to take 
03 out of'tha wood. First we have the Pali idiom, maggassa 7iiruddk<t- 
t?flidyaw,3 meaning “at the time when the road was closed to traffic.'* ^ 
Secondl)', we have the Artha^sHtra idiom, niruddho desakalSbhySm, * 
to mean ''when the payment of the subsidy is limited by place and 
time/' “when it is made payable at the specified place and within the 
specified period of time," In both the instances we have the idea of 
a limited or fixed period of time. 

Similarly, as to Ihe interpretation of Anoka’s yote diiune, here 


I EAJ^tiAp InicnpilaEii, ii, p. L 
^ IMd, II, p. m. 

Z HI. p. 47. 

4 VH. S. 
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taken to mean “rospUn gWan,” there is no agreed opinion as yet. The 
proposed eqaation of Ajofea's yote with the St. yautnka, Tneaniit g 
legacy, is iuapproptlate. Mr, S. N. Mitra calls attention to the Sk. 
euhtid-ynti (St. Petersburg Dict.)meaning “association or inlercouTBe 
with friends’^ “This would h^ve admirably anited the Akitan context, 
but here is a feminine word, while the ASokan yote recjnires a 
nenter equivalent like the Pali yottaip, Sk, yok tram, meaning the 
rope”, Le., a short limit} 'the rope is given' is in accordance with the 
English idiom of 'giving one Ihe rope', thongh here to save oneself. 

In the same connection I am prepared to concede to S, Jf, 
Mitra that Aioka’s phrase, ava iU (Pali yiiva ito), seen in the light of 
the Pali idiom 'ySvn nabhito (np to the pivot, Jatako, IV, p. 149)* should 
be taken to mean 'up till now* instead of ‘henoefortb*. 

The edicts of ASoka do not onlightan us as to the actual forms in 
which the death sentence was executed. The ArtbaSSstm broadly 
distinguishes between putting to death with torture (chitvoghatab,. 
IV, II,) and patting to death without torture (vadhah. IV, 11). 
Beheading and drowning (a|«n nimojjanam) may certainly and 
impaling doubtfully be mentioned as methods of execution without 
torture. The different forms of torture are listed in the Pali 
NikSyas^ and detailed in the Artha<5stra. The offences that were 
punislmhle by death with or without torture hove been carefuJiy 
defined in the Arthal^Tstra, and the reader may be referred to it for 
detaiU,^ The Pali texts mention robbery with violence as a typical 
o&nce which was punishable with different forma of death.3 In 
RE. Xin, ASoka warns the atavis, meaning the predatory tribes or 
gangs of thieves w ith the forest as their hiding place,—warns with the 
words “Let them be judicious and not get tilled” (avatrapeyn na 
haniiieyaau), the extreme eourse of action token in the Pali typical 

(c) Jail Administration The Arthofofitiw (IV. 0) not only 
speaks of the superintendent of jails as the officer placed in charge of 
prison but also prescribes certain specific mies for the guidance of 
jail administration. It distinguishes between the lock-up (chiiraka) 
and the prison proper (bandhanSgara). The rules prescribed provide 
no obstruction should be caused to any prieoner in such of their 
daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, eating or easing nature. No 
person should be pnt in the loek-up without the declarati on of the 
p* 87 t APSufeULTi, I, p. 47. 
a ATtlinii^ll.'srtra^ lY. 11. 
a DlgliB. IL p. 33. 
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grotmds o£ provoc^ticin. The prisoners should not bo snbjecteci to 
torture fparikle^u) or deprived of food and drink. They must not be 
beaten to death ,1 nn necessarily haraased or molested. In the case of 
women ^ particular care mast be taken to see that no rape was oorU' 
mi tied cither in the lock-up or within the prison. The criminals 
condemned to death were put In the prison unto execution. 

Servitude, indebtedness and imprisonment were painted alike 
by Buddha as states of woe. A person would corae out of them 
with a great sigh of relief. The philosophic opinion and the 
general law of the land were both in favour of granting relief to 
and releasing pei:fions suffering from them. The authoritative veceeg 
cited in the Artha^tra (IT. 36) enjoin ^ **Once ia a day^ or once in 
five uightSr jails may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the 
work they have done or of whipping Inflicted upon them, or of an 
adequate random paid by them in gold. Whenever a new country 
is conqueredr w'hennn heir-apparent is installed on the throne, or 
when a prince ie bom to the king, prisoners [ebould he] set free/' 
The pcoso text of the Arthaiaatca (II. 3G) enjoins r the days 

to which the birth-star of the king is assigned, as well as on 
fulbmoon days, such prisoners as are young, old, diseased or helpless 
(amthak slxall be let out from the Jail [bandhauagira) : or those 
who are of charitable disposition or who have made any agreement 
with the prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate mueom*^^ 

The Akikan word for prison is simply bandhana. The triple 
purpose concerning the pri Sonera as stated in EJl.V ia snbEtantially 
the same as that behind the prescriptions and injunctions in the 
Artha^astra. Akka, too* show's much oancem for making arrange¬ 
ments to provide the prisoners with money to pay the ransom, to 
protect them against coetetou and oppression, and to see them 
released fpatividhaniiye^ apalibodhaje, mokhHye cha), especially in the 
case of Euch prisoners as were taiuors or mere tools (auubandba)^ ^ or 
burdened with the mainteuance of family (pajava), or entitled to 
conBideration by reason of their good conduct (ka^bhikale)^ , or aged 
(mahalake), 

1 TMh wvrd lo Mtcm vtirskms. sepamte from paJlTn. and in otbm a§ 

Ihn firtt member a I ihA oompoond mnubaindttm-pail. Aa s it 

GiiuOi foe iB irall m p^ranMiA mbturkfib muoihi^ perMH^a frill 

(maklijftFiuylyl, Bee Aiuarokoahii). 

S. LCoqiuUd frStli kritAbhtflbinli, It must ba takfin to msaa *one who U 
bofrltehed*. 
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In S-B.Eh I, AiokA escpressas bis earnest deaipe that tbe cUy 
magistracies should always endeavour so that there may be do sudden 
restriction on man^s liherty or sudden torture (akasiDa palibodbe va 
akasnm palikileae vft do siya tib **WeU estabHahed is the rale”t saya 
hep ''that if a single person suffers either arrest or toitDre^ and there 
occurs on that account a sudden impciaonment (or death)others, 
the blood relations and Tnany people distantly related feel grieved.’ 
In P E,V, A^oka says that within the first twenty five years of his reign 
he had effected twenty five jail deliveries (bamdhana-mokhlui ka^ut)^ 
evidently once In one year. He does not tell ns, howeveri on which 
particular occasion such jail deliveries were orderedp Obviously when 
he stated this factj he kept a particular occasion in view, although 
we have no means of ascertaiuliig w^hat that occasion was. From the 
importance attached to the Tishya and Punarvasu days, the first, 
eighthj fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunar half month« the 
first full-moon day in each of the three seasons, the first half month 
during the Indian Lent, as well as to other auspicious days in this 
edictp it may be inferred that the general mles which guided ASoka's 
action were, more or less, the same as or similar to those met with 
in the Artha^Sstra. There is no reason to infer form either that 
ordinarily the whole prison oral! prisons were emptied of all prisoner 
on any occasiom 

3^ City Adminiatration * Xu R.E.V> Afioka distinguishes bis 
Capital Pfttaliputra from other towns that are described, according to 
^ their location, as outer (hahira). Ainong these outer cities or towns, 
we have an incidental mention of Tosali and Samiipa situated in the 
province of Kalinga, SuvarrLagirl and Isila Hituated in the Southern 
province, Djeni situated in the province of Avanti, Takaeila sltnated 
in the province of UttarSpatha^ and Kosambi situated iu the home 
province of Vatsa. PiitoUputra served as the ofiiclal headquarters of 
the imperial government, as also of the home province of Magadha, 
But nowhere in the inscriptions are the cities and towms classified 
according to their sizes and importance. The Attha^aatra (II^ 1) 

1 Tho wflrd Kfi m H h auft in hi ltft hsis oiiirtlMd llici bTfliiiis of icljoliiiri. To 
it both impriiBdiimcHflt mid i^iiiAbh j to ilHcxakcrjl, dcutli- Oae 111*7 

preJor dif&th fltiJing tha tio tti tlio world vadha {cl. tbo trio-^ortJAiiTtdp 

parihSes*a} byt rvot Ta^unclnticii, whltb ia by Mr+ Mmbdm 

Mobsm Baau nn3 wido of tba mart Id tliD As&'okaii cSTit^xt. Htiltascb^H itaterpretatloii 

*'miaMler amRoUine ibe imprUoiumrat^' dw b . q % «plnio wby Jor tfc»t tho mlatiTM 
flf ttu! pcTflon eboyld feel ^HoTod, 

2G 
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classifies them btoadly into four types called atliuniyat droiiaimikha, 
kharvatika and sangrahana* 

The account given hy Strabo of the city administration under the 
early Maorya regime is remarkable for perspicuity and clearness. It 
is not quite correct to say with Vincent Smith and others that tliia 
account differs materially from the Indian model of city administration 
as supplied in the Artha^^tra {II- 3G). Though the light shed on 
city adinini&tratiQn by the Edicts of'ASoka ia acantyi one cannot fail 
to observe that fundamentally it manifests the same traditional 
BjBtem to be in vogue. 

According to Strabo^ the officers^ City Magisttatea, who had 
the charge of the city (evidently meaning the Mautya capital] w-ere 
divided into six bodies or boards of five each. The first body looked 
after all things relating to iudustrial arts. The second body attended 
to the entertainment of foreigners. The third body kept records of 
birtha and deathii with a view not only to levying a Lax but also in 
order that births and deaths, of both high and low, might not escape 
cognizance of government. The fourth body superintended trade and 
commerce with an eye to weights and measures so as to ensure that 
the products in their season were sold by public notice. The fifth 
tody supervised manufactured articles which wore sold by - public 
notice. The sixth body used to collect the tenths of the prices oE the 
articles sold* Such are the functions which these bodies separately 
diacharged, while in their collective capacity they bad charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters afflicting the genera!^ 
interest, such as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the 
regcdatiDu of prices, the care of markets, barbourB and templea. 

Though the Artha&lstra does not in such clear terms speak of the 
city administration being TCBtcd in six separate bodies or boards of 
five each functioning in their individual asw^ell as collective capacity, 
it will he a miscoustniction of the model given in the Artbo^stra of 
the City admiuistmtion to take it to moan that it waa entrusted to a 
single officer called Nngaraka. The Arths-’^il^trai envisages a syatem 
of city administration, which was modelled, upon the w’bole^ on the 
admiuistratiou of a distinct adminisirattvc unit (jsnapada) divided 
into dietricte, each placed under a SthHoika with some Gopas 
under him. The SthEnikas with the Gopas as their si.ibordinates 
were the four district officers under the Bamuhartfi or Collector 
general of Revenne. Thus in matters of revenue collection the 
Samihartfi may be said to have formed a PaSebdyat together with 
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faut SthinikaLfl. Tiiere must have been other Pahchflyats simiiarly 
constituted for the discharge of other administrative functions^ 

In the case of a city, which, top, was divided into four wardSj 
there appear to havo been four SthunikaSj each placed in charge of 
a ward.i with a number of Copas as hb assistants. In respect of the 
funettoris other than the collection of revenue, detailed in the 
A.rtha!^a3tfa as well as hy Strabo, there were conceivably other oSicers 
to form different Pafichayats with the NJgoraka, Here one is to 
imagine that the city a^dminiatmtors were responaibla for the proper 
discharge of their dnties either to the king or to a Knnmra, or as the 
caae might be, also to a Hajjuka^ We have noticed that in the matter 
of judicial administiatinn, the Artha^lslra contemplatee the exiGtence 
of tw'o kinds of tribnnals, civil and criminal, one constituted of six 
judges* and the other of three magistrates. Let it not, bowrever, be 
understood that I am holding bdef for tbere being a complete 
agreement betweeiL the two accounts. Even as to there being a 
general agreement, the suggestion is merely a tentative one. 

In S. K- B. 1, Tosall and Samapa are spoken of as two citieB, each 
of which was placed lu charge of the City Afagistrates called Nagara- 
vyavaharikaa or N^raka Mahaiimtiraa. Thus the administration of 
neither was entrusted to a stogie officer. The city administrators 
were many^ although.from'this edict it does not appear whether they 
had formed a single judiciary* a single body or board or more than 
one. In both the versions^ the city administrators are addressed to 
in their collective capacity, no matter whether they had belonged to 
one body or to six. 

The ^Vrtha^tra speaks of the Paura-vyavahiwikaand the N^araka 
without connecting them. The emohsiuaut allow^ed (V. 3) to the 
Paura-vyavahcTrika is equal to that meant for a prince ( kum^ ). 
Shama Sastrl treatG Paura and Yyavaharika as two separate desigua- 
tione, and take the first to signify ^the officer in charge of the town* 
and the second to mean ^tbe superintendent of law or conimerce*. 
This is not borne out by the text where Paura-vyavahSrika is 
employtid in a singular and not in a dual form. The Afeokan use of 
the designation Nagai~aka as a variant of JJngara'-vyavaMrika sets at 
test all doubts as to Paura-vyavaharlka being the same dcBiguatlou as 

L From the exta nt t-cxi of thei ArtbAB'ijBtnL It an if od« SthAaiJFA 

WBa m oburRo of kba four vtArCl*, vUptjh would Ue uicaioiisgSeflH wtco judged tn>iu tho 
giaaoral t^^DouroI the ArUiaii^Adlkni EohAcsc, 
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K^ATAkAi. To bn mope precise, the VyAvaiiarikft is a genera] 
dos'tgnation, while tho designatloa of Pauta-vyaTabarika is applicable 
only to a JJSgaraka in charge of the capital city. 

In 1, Aktka Tepcimanda the NSgarakas for certain high’ 

handed and rash actions on their part, sudden arrest, coercion and 
imprisonmentj and takes steps to stop them* According to the 
Arthaiastra (lY- 6), it was one of the main duties of a KSgaraka to 
try to detect internal thieves inside a fortified town, while tie duty of 
a Pradeshtfi oonaisted in detecting and bringing io book estcmal 
thieves with the aid of the SthSnikaa and Gopas* The designation 
of VyavabStika does not necessarily imply that the duties of the 
Nagaraka Mahumatraa were confined to. those of Presidency and 
Police Magistrates j presumably the duties assigned to them embraced 
all administrative affairs of a city, including municipal. Thus they 
were not, except in their collective capacity, members of a single 
jadiciory or magistracy. 

6, Frontier Administration The Artha^atra (IL 1) enjoins 
that forts should! be conatracted in the extremities of a tetritorj' and 
manned by the Antapiilas or Wardena of the Marches whose main 
duty consisted in guarding the entrances into the kingdom, while the 
interior of the kingdom was to he watched by trap-keepers tvagurika), 
archers (Sahara), hunters (pnlindal, chandalas and wild tribes 
(axa^yachara)* The emolument allowed to an Antat?iila (Ibid*, V, dl 
is equal to that of a prince, or to a member of the Council of 
Ministers, or a Paura-vyavahiirika, 

Aioka in his P.E. I, speaks of the Anta-muiamiitras and insists on 
thair following the general principles of odmini strati on as set out by 
him, namely, 'protection by piety, provision by piety, pleasing by 
piety, and guarding by piety’. The phrase 'so also the Anta-rnabami’ 
tras* {hsmeva anita'maliSu'iStS) indicates that they had their epecial 
jurisdiction over the frontier districta, and were I he Wardens of the 
Matches like the Antapalas of the Arthoiastra or the Pralyanta 
MahEmStras of the Attbaedlini. It is also not unlikely that they 
represented alike those MahSmutros who, like the Mahlmatras of 
Tosali and Samapa, were competent to deal with the Antas or 
nnconqusred borderers. ' 

7. Forest Administration : The Artho^^tra (II* 2) broadly 
dietinguiahes between the reserve forests and the wild tracts (atavisK 
The former are again subdivided into gams forests, elephant forests 
(haativanfl), and forests for their own produce. The latter denote 
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STich foreali cegionfl ils are inhabited by ptedatocy tribes or used as 
liicliDg platies by tbieveB and plonderers. Of tbo game forostSp some 
were to be specially uesarTed for the king's sports atid others for 
people. The elephant forests were to he tormed in out-of-the-way 
places and separated from the wild tracts. The Stiperintendent of 
elephant forests (Hastlvanadhyaksha) was to maintain them with the 
assistance of forest guards, those %v'ho rear elephants, those who 
enchain the legs of elephants, those who guard the boundaries, and 
those who dwell in forests. The Artha^jistra speaks also of the duties 
assignahle to the Superintendent of forest produce (11.17J. 

Evidently the tuaiti duty of the Atavlpiilas (Pali AtaTlcakkhikas) ^ 
was to protect the royal territory against the depredations caused 
by the predatory tribes or gangs of thievea. According to the 
coDsensus of opinion, “robbers are ever beat on carrying off women 
at night, make assaults on persons, and take away huudreds and 
thousands of pa^as, whereas wild tribes, living under a leader and 
moving in the neighbouring forests, can be seen here and there 
causing destruction only to a part,’* As Kautilya niaintains (Artha- 
^stra, Vlll. 4>, “robbers carry off the property of the cardesa, and 
can be pttt down as they are easily recognized, and caught hold of, 
whereas wild tribes have their own strongholds, being numerous and 
brave, ready to fight in broad day-light, and seizing and destroying 
countries like kings.” The Mahajanaka Jiitska holds before us a 
vivid picture of the menace caused by the ataviyo to a kingdom, which 
is not well-gnarded against them. ^ 

The duties aasigned to the AtavipataB (Protectors of Wild tracts), 
the SQnyapiilas (Protectors of No man's lands), and the Vivitadbya- 
kshas (Superintendents of barren tracts) were all allied, tending to 
implement the work of the Antap^los imd Dorgapiilaa. The nature 
of the task entrusted to an Atavipitlo may be realised from the 
following description In the ArthaSalra (11. 34) of the duty of the 
Superintendent of a barren tract: “Hunteis with their hounds shall 
reconnoitre forests. At I he approach of thieves or enemies, they 
shall so hide themselves by ascending trees or mountains as to escape 
from the thieves, and blow conch-sheila or beat drums—...It shall be 
hia main duty to protect timber and elephant forests, to keep roads In 
good repair, to arrest thievea, to secure the safety of meroantile 
traffic, to protect cows, and to conduct the traneactioa of the people.” 


1 jaijiVa, VI. r. 33a 

2 lua, VI, P, S5. 
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ASoko in his B.E. VIII, Gpe&ks of hauling as a ro^a) paatime, 
'which piosappoaes the exi&ionce and maintenance of game-foreats 
speci&lJy reserved for the porpoae. Similarly we have mention in 
P.£. V of the elephant'forests (nagavaoa) which were need also aa 
hunting grounds by the people. For tbeir maintenance there mast 
have been competent officers with their varioas asmatanta. The 
reference to the Atovia in S. E. XIII ia a clear indication of the fact 
that they were a canes of mischief and trouble to A^ka’s dotnioiona, 
and in the ciicunaatances it is natural to suppose thgf. there w'ere 
competent officers appointed to efiectirely deal with them. 


CHAPTER VI 

PERSONAL LIFE AND PUBLIC LIFE 

A^okiL the man is iosepaFable from A&ka the kingi and otu? 
diEcosaion has now tfiacbed a point vi'here ^e may ccnTeniently 
e:Eatiiine‘how far one is eoneiEtent with the other. This certainly 
inTolves an inquiry into the precise bearing of Aioka^s personal life on 
his kingly career. From the etymological point of vlewp a r^ja is 
either ^one who shines forth by hia personal glory^ (rajate) or one who 
pleases his snbjecta' ( pra|Sri rafijayati These Tery definitiong of a 
rajs lead ns to consider the t^o aspects of A^ka^s life, privato 
and public. 

1. A 1 ^oka the man : In A^oka'a ease the inan is far greater than 
the king, and yet the greatness of the man depended largely on the 
greatness of his poaition as king. It was through the latter that the 
former got the scope for vigorous work, satisfactory developnient+ foil 
^play and leaving an indelible impress on. man^s history and civillsa* 
tion. We know notbing of the man from the available records before 
he became the king. The information supplied by the extant legends 
about the earlier life of Aioka the man is either insufficient or 
lulsleading. Our concern, therefore, is really with the king, either the 
king as a man or the king as a ruler* 

The Artha^Ast^a (VI. 1) mentione certain special quallttea of the 
king aa a man by W'bich may be tested his fitness as a raler. These 
are broadly classified under four heads as being the qualities of an 
attractive nature (Sbhigamika'gupa) as those of nnderstanding 
( prajfla-gtina), as those of enthusiasm ( utsaha^gmia ), and aa those of 
self-possession ( atmasampat ). 

Such qualities arc in different ways emphasized also in the 
Kajadharma section of the Mah^ibharata and throughout the Pali 
Jitakas and the two Sanskrit Epics, But for a systematic compre- 
ben si on of the Biguificance of Aioka*a personal aa well as public life 
we may better proceed in the light of the Pali Cakkavatti^sihanadar 
Ijakkliana and Singalovada Suttas^ and in that of the Arthaiastra. 
These authorities lead na to judge the fitness of A^oka the man to 
occupy the enviable position of A4ota the king by the application 
of such teats as those by the nobility of birth, physical form and 


1 CL p»tfttSyci TWilisymti m ihe Hitigmaphi LDicriptiraa of KEamvcIifc. 
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personality, education and association, the rednement of lu arm era and 
sense of dignity, mtellectnal facuUias, tbo strength qf will, idealism 
and human feelings, moral traits of cbaractei, and religious faith. 

( a 1 Nobility of birth t The Artha^stra (Yl. I) expects the king 
as a man to be *bom of a very high family' ( mahaknlmab )- In the 
Pali NiloTyas all persons entitled to greatness are expected to be 
Vell-bom on both sides, maternal and paternal’ (nbhato snjato, 
inutito cha pitito cba ). In the Hnthigumphil inscription the conrt- 
penegyrisb represents king Kbaravela as the increaser of tbe fame of 
the Cbedi royal Honse, and aS *one_who issued from the family and 
line of royal sages'^, Thus the nobility of birth or family iradUion is 
considered an indispensable condition of man’s rise in life. That the 
high social statua or noble lineage is an important eontributoiy factor 
to man's easy recognition in society is undoubted. But ’whether or 
Dot this is an indispensable or necessary condition of man’s rise into 
power or eminance is still a disputed question in history. 

The inscriptions of AAjka throw no light on his parentage and 
pedigree. It is the Juniigarh inscription of Budradnman and literary 
traditions that connect him with the Maury a family and represent 
him as a descendant of Chandmgupta Maurya. In the latter, he is 
represented also as the son and successor of Bindu^a. As for bis 
mother, the Buddhist tradition in the Divyilvadilna speaks of her as 
being the daughter of a Brubman of Champa, while that in the 
Mahatanisa'tlkd, she ia described as a khattiyS or princess, Tbe 
only interesting fact the two traditions elicit alike Is that she had for 
her religious preceptor an Ijivika who solemnly predicted her son’s 
auccession to the throne of Magadha. The fact of dedication of four 
caves by A^ka to tbe.Aj~vlkas may be taken to snggeat that ho had 
for some reason or other a soft comer for them. Ailoka, however, 
does not base his claims to greatness on the ground of birth or 
lineage i he stands in this matter on bis'own rights. 

His birth in the Maurya royal House was nevertheless a notable 
factor i it enabled him to aspire for the throne of Magadha and to be 
tbe inheritor of the Maurya sovereignty and system of government. 
It was no mean privilege to him to have a grandfather like 
Chandragupta Maurya who by his prowess and strategy liberated the 
country from foreign thraldom, and who by his strong band 'waa able 
to found a stable form of government over an extensive empire with 
its distant political relations. The blood-connection of the Mauryas 
1 Or* 'horn the Imllj cif the xeyel i«r Vuiu', 
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with the ^Tal^d^s» theic imtnadtate pmdaceesora, h shrouded m 
mystery. But whatever the actual origin of Chaodragupta Maury 
none can doubt the tme K^atriya spirit of himself and of his line. 
At all evoots, Aioka was a scion of the powerful Kshatriya family 
founded by Chandra^apta, and through th[6 conneetton he was able 
to feel that he had behind faitn the uobb tradition of a long liuu of 
former kings. He was sincerely proud of this glorious lineage rather 
than his descent from the mere Maurya elan ( P. E. VII ), Snob 
indeed is the way of thinking of all truly great men of history led by 
the spirit of progress, whether they be Buddhas or Tkthankara9> 
Sages or Prophets^ kings nr emperors. 

{ b ) Physical form and personality : The perfect ion of bodily 
form tv'hich goes into the umko-up of kingly personality is regsjded as 
another coutributory factor. The ugly face w'ith grim looks such as 
that of an owd is held os a positive djsqnalifimtion.i The Brahmans 
of India developed a popular science by the name of Mahapurasha- 
lakshanam or 'Characteristic bodily marks of a great man*, aud the 
Jainas and Buddhists availed them solves of it in eetablishing the 
personal greatness of MahSvTra^ and Buddha^ respectively. The 
Buddhist came to speak of the Ihirty-tw'o major bodily marks and 
eighty minor characteristics. They were persuaded to. believe along 
with the Brahman interpreters of the signs that a person endowed 
with these marks and characturiatics is destined to become a righteous 
kiug overlord, if he remains in the worlds or in the alternative, a 
perfect type of Buddha^ if he renounces the world,* 

The inscriptioTis of Ak^ka have, how^ever, nothing to say about his 
complexion and other details of his bodily form. In the Divyavadina 
and other Sanskrit legends he is described ae an ugly person with a 
repulsive appearance. This delineatiou was due^ as 1 songbt to shoWp 
to confusion made between A^oka the Pious and A^ka the BSackie. 
The brightneaa and majesty of bodily form may shed lustre on man^s 
personality bnt is not to be wholly identified with it, Buddha truly 
said to hia dissciple Yakkali, '*What^s the use looking at this rotten 
bodv ! He who sees the doctrine, sees me, and he who sees me, secs 


1 CL Ulak4 jfitulQ]., No, 

2 AnpApitiklb Sd.U«, SiH?. 
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the doctrine.A great raan is indeed a great mindj whirh conceives 
and cherishes a grand ideal. It is precisely in this hgl^t that one 
should evaluate the greatness of Aioka the man as well as of Aioka 
the king. 

(el Education and association : The Artha^tra (VI. 1) expects 
the aspiramt ior kingship to be "endowed with intelltgenee (bnddhieam 
pannah)^ possessed of intellect, talent, strong memory and keen 
mind fpcajQa-pragalbha-sm^iti-matiij trained In all sciences and arts 
(kpta^ilpab>t aad waiting upon the wiise men of great experience 
{T|*iddhadarSI)* In the chapter on vriddha-saniyoga (1. 5)* the same 
text enjoins that a prince shall study the sciences and arts and 
strictly obey the discipline and rules imposed by them under the 
authority of hia teaober. Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure» 
he shall leam the alphabet (lipT) and arithmetic Csamkhyana)| and 
after investituro with sacred thread, he shall study Vedic system 
(Trayi)j and speculative philosophies (Anvikshaki) under the teachers 
of acknowledged authority (§ishtebhya!t.rii the science of wealth (Varta) 
under the government superintendents (adhyakshebbyah), and the 
science of government IDandaniti) under the theoretical as well as 
practical politicians tvakttl’prayoktTibbyah). To increase hia 
efficiency in learning he shall ever keep up hie contact with the 
experienced professors of sciences (vidjavriddha-Bamyogah). 

In the Lakkhana Suttanta^ a righteous king overlord is expected 
to be a man of great wl adorn, unanrpaaaed by others in the matter of 
knowledge (mahnpaoQO, naaaa kochi pafil^aya sadiso), which is the 
ripe resalt of his waiting upon the eminent religions teachers with 
eagerness to learn from them the things that are conducive to human 
good. In the SIngalovada Bnttantap every man as a learner is 
required to serve well his teachers ISchariyS) by properly receiving 
the knowledge of the sciences and arts from them (Bakkacbcbaiu 
St ppa'pa t i ggahanena). 

In the case of king Kharavela, it is claimed in the Hathrgnmpha 
inecriptioD that while a prince^ he had learnt the rules of uTiting^ 
currency^ accountancy, and law (lokha-rOpa-gaEiana-vavatmra-vidhi- 
viflarada] and become a masler of sciences and arts (savavijavadiita)^ 

We need not dwell here at length on the education of Indian 

l SaipraLta, IlC, li$0 : AlAip Yfilcfeili kLa tv tmlol pdtikKyQDA di||hcnh 7 
Yo k£i4 Yikkill dlhATaouifp pA-B$all aa m&m yo mAm p^BSati bo dluikminftni 

pacpiti. 
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princes, safficlenfc informattoti about which may be gathered from the 
later pra^stis and litemry works of all achooU of thought. It may 
suffice for our immediate purpose to observe that the iuBcriptions of 
A^ka mdirectly throw some lights on his edueation and association. 
That he was familiar with the two main alphabets thea prevaleut in 
India^ namely^ BmhmT and Kharoshtbl^ is evident not only from the 
instructions issued as to the places where and the inateriala on which 
his inscriptions were to be incised, but also from tbe fact that he waa 
aware of the errors committed by hi a scribes (K.E. XIT). His 
acquaintance with different local dialects and command over language 
is borne out by the inscriptions written obvioualy to his dictation 
His long stay In Western India and occasional mission to ^orth 
Western India must have enabled him to be acquainted with the 
dial^ts of those places. Prom the forms of his inscripHonSt it may 
be easily inferred that be was an adept also in the mle$ of royal 
writs- 

The inscriptious besj ample evidence to his sound knowledge of 
the principles of government. These hear a clear testimony also to 
his first-hand knowledge of the sacred tests and religions yiewa of 
different sects {S.E, XII). It.E* XII goes to prove that he personally 
met from time to time the e^eponents of different fai[bs and discussed 
various problems with them. In RE, VI, he has laid due stress on 
the importance of going personally to wait upon the representattves 
of all Beets. Waiting upon men of experience and wisdom (thaimnilni 
dasanOp vudhanani damne) for instructions and discussiona looms 
large in B.E. In R.E. XTI^ he figures as a great lover of 

leamiugp healthy diBcuasions and helpful debates, 

(d) Relinrment and dignity; A person entitled to kingship is 
expected in the Artha^^^tm CVI* 1) to be ^possessed of dignity 
(hrTnifln)j toaking jokes with no loss of dignity or restraiutp never 
brow-beating and caGting haughty and stem looks^ (sanuT^tadlnlbbi- 
hSByajihma-bhrOkutikfiharjah), capable of "’talking to others cheerfully 
with a smiling face' (^kya'Gniitodagrahbibhasbi)^ and observing the 
FtUes of behaviour as laid down by the learned fvfiddbopadeiacharah). 
In Buddha^e opinion^ these are tbe qualities that go to make ^a man 
of graceful mieUp felicitated by many* (piyadasoauo, hahunnaixi 
piyayito), the reliever of the sorrow of ruany (bahunnani aokanlaano)^ ^ 


1 TIL p. I^f • 
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Aioka in bia P.E. I, speaks of tbe vary best kind of fear {ag& 
bhaya), the fear of publlo opinion, while in K.E. XIXI be insista on 
feeling ashamed of one’s mischievons action (avatrapeyn). The open 
expression of regret or repentance (anntUpa, annsochaoE) was certainly 
the outcome of a prick of conscience (R,E. XIII). The epithet 
Tivala mate applied to hia second queen t,Queen's Edict) is to be 
regarded as a respectful way of referring to one's wife after she has 
become a motbert . In addressing the Sangba (Bhabm), be is most 
careful to follow the establlsbed social conveotion. The obserrance 
of the same rule of courtesy on the part of his high officers ts 
demanded in M.R.E. Bra}. He highly priKed lentla speech, cool 
tempet and winsome cordiality iS.R.E.I). The principle of tolera¬ 
tion as propounded by bini IRJB. Xll), eloquently speaks of his 
rehned manners, self-respect and respect for others' feelings. Seemly 
behariour (samyapatipati) towards all was wUh him the guiding 
principle of dealings with men. It is in connexion with Ajoka the 
king that one may see better how well be deserved the two titles of 
PriyadarSIn and A£oka. 

(e) Intellectual faculties : The Artha^astra 1) mentions 

intelligence, understanding, talent, sharp memory and teen mind as 
the typical intellectual faculties with w'hich the king aa a man may 
be expected to be endow'ed. The personal qualities that are helpful to 
the acquisition of knowledge (prajaa-gunu) consist of respectful 
attention, hearing, grasping, retention in memory, knowing, reasoning, 
drawing the conclusion, and adherence to the truth arrived at 
( suArashi-kavaiia- grahana-dbdrana - vijiliina-iiha - apoha- tattvabhinive- 
fgh) 3 The first of the^ implies four things in Buddha’s language, 
namely, paying due respect to the teacher (u^hiinOi), going to meet 
(pachebn ana ), regular waiting upon the teacher for leasona 
(npat^ina), and personal services (pnrichariyri), while hia term snasDsd 
stands for attentive hearing (aaddadiita-savanani). The rest of the 
approved modes are comprehended by Buddha’s expressioQ 'the proper 
way of learning the sciences and arts’ (sakkachchaqi aippa- 
pftt‘gE ftbnnftn i)3 These ideas about the approved modes of learning 
are eomprebended by the tbr^ words—sevH (waiting upon the leamed 
men of experience), pra^iipata (botnage), and parippcbchha (dlscusaion). 
Buddha speaks of the three kinds of knowledge, namely, sulamavn 

1 Cf. PSIi BahulB-inUA, KftkuU-nittX 

B ArlbM'Batn, I. 6 ; VL1. 

9 SinsUovtdB SattsatBs HI. p. 1S9 ; SuiWDghkviliiliit. HI, p. 9IU. 
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pAnn&, chintSmayS pafina and blJayanSiuaya paijn»i^ that davelop 
from the pursuit of the three modes which, la the laaguage of Ihe 
Upanlabodii, are £ravaiia (bearing), manana (thinking), and 
nididbyasana ( meditation ). Knowing the true nature of things 
(pajiinana), preliminary inquiry ( vichaya), thorough enquiry 
( pavicaya i, in?6stigation into the nature of truths ( dharamavicaya ), 
definition by general charaeteristies (sallakkhsna), definition by epeciai 
characteristics ( pachchupalakkhaniT) thinking ( chinti ), and closer 
examination ( upaparikkha) are, according to Buddha, the various 
modes of understanding hy which intellectual faculties may be 
exercised. 

In many of bis edicts Asoka stresses the need of respectful atten¬ 
tion to teachers, learned men of experience, elders and high personages 
(gurususrtlshft, thaira-suatiBa, Tudha-ausmsa, agabhuti-susraaha 
(It, E. lY, B. E.-XITI). He pleads for due reverence to the teacbera 
(gnrunani apaohiti, apaebaynnS iichariyafla, H. E. IX, M. E. E-, le). 
He equally lays emphasis on waiting on the wise men of experience 
for instruction and discussion ( anusaati cha pfiriputhhii, R. E. VIII). 
In the Bhiibm Edict he recommends the constant hearing ( study ) 
and ceniembrance of certain sacred texts with the comprebension 
of their meaning ( abhibhiDam suneyn npadh^eyu ). Here his ex¬ 
pression abhikhtnam Euneyu corresponds with abhikshnya-iSrava^iaui 
in the ArthaSastra (1.5). In P. E, T, he apeaka of the very beat kind 
of examination ( aga palikhS )* Ha is argumentative throughout and 
bis main method of convincing others is ni]hati (Pali ijii|hafti), i. e., 
appeal to reason (P. E, YIl). His inetmetion to the Tuktaa is to set 
forth the reason or argument in the document meant for publication 
fhetuto, R, E. 111). The notable example of his argument may be 
cited from R, E. IX (K, Sh, M) ; ‘The rile of piety lies open to donbt 
—that the desired object may be fulfilled, but that may not be of any 
effect in this world, This is not (however) restricted to time. Even 
if tbs object he not fnlfilled here, it ptoducee unbounded merit 
hereafter. If the object be fulfilled here, then both the interests 
are secured—he (attains) the objects bare and produces unbounded 
merit hereafter by the rite of piety," Freamblea of E. E. XUI and 
P. E. V contain dear proofs of bis power of reflection. In S. E, E, I 
and S. E. E, II bia strong conviction in. maltar of human good is said 
to have been based on hia own perception { ain ktclihi dakhami), 


1 III, 9I&* tM- NettitpskBEana, p, S. 
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iD Strength of will The ArthaSSstEfl. ^VI. 1) demands of a 
person qualified foe kingship that be should be ‘highly enthusiastic, 
not addicted to procrastination' finahotsahah adTrghasQtrah) and ‘of 
resolnte mind' (dfldhabuddbihV Valonr (Sautjam), readiness 
(amarsbab), quickness (gighrata) and dexterity fdSkshyata^ are spoken 
of as the volitional factors that go to constitute enthusiasm (utsdba^ 
gnnaX Buddha mentions energy {viriya), energetic action (viriya- 
ramhha), promptness (nikkamal, strenuoua exertion (parakkama), 
effort (uyyama), purposive activity (vSylma), zeal (nssaba), enthusiasm 
(ussolhi), stamina (thSma), and endurance (dhiti) as the mental factors 
that represent the strength of the will.i 

These are the main personal qualities and principles of action on 
which A^oba has harped in his edicts. The resolutcnesg of bis mind 
has found its classical expression in the following statement: “I 
myself instructing you and making my wishes Imown until my 
fortitude and promise remain unshaken, will be a server of the land” 
(S*B.E*TT). ParSkrama (B.E-lTl, pakama (M.Ii.E,) uyama (11.E. XIII) 
usaha (P. E. I) and nthana (R. E. VI) are the key-words of A^oka'a life 
as well as hie government. 

(g) Idealism and human feelings * The Artba^istra (VI, 1) 
demands, among other qualities, that the 'king as a man should have 
large aims' (sthnlalakahah). Large-hearted ness goes together with 
man's true idealism, while human feelings and tender emotions are 
just the outcome of a large heart a man develops within himself- 
Admittedly the largest aim of man’s life is 'doing good to the whole 
w'orld’ (sarvn-loka-hita), and this was precitely the real aim of A^ka's 
life (B. E. VI). The world, as we saw*, was extended not only beyond 
the confines of his empire hut also beyond those of the allied 
territories IB. E. XITI). It included also the animals as its deoUens. 
He aspired by all possible means to be a servant of the land ( desa- 
ayutike, S. B. E. II). All his earnest efforts were to be directed 
towards the elevation of man's nature and moral state (P, E. VII), 
These were to be equally directed towards the alleviation of human 
and animal sufferings (B, E. TI, B. E.'V, R. E, VIII, P, E. II, P,E,V, 
P. E. VII). He is just human when he expresses his natural affecliou 
for his wives and sona, brothers and sisters, other princes of the bloody 
other kith and kin, as also for his neighbours (B. E. V, Queen's Edict, 
P, E. VI, P. E. VII), or when he pleads for respectful attention to 
parents, teachers, elders and high personages, and seemly behaviour 

jykwk mTnii.4a.En^ftd p+ 
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to Blares aitid servants, the aged and the helpless, the oppressed and 
the fallen. 

(h) Mora] traits of character : The Artba^stra (VI. 1) enjoina 
that the king as a man ehoold be 'virtnoiis, truthful, not of a eon- 
tcadiotorj nature, grateful, and free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinacy, fickleness, haste and backbiting habits’. In the Barabbanga 
J^taka (No, 52’21 and the Great Epic (XII, 65.39, 67.16, C7.57), be is 
expected to be grateful, wise, largehearted, of charitable dispoBltlon, 
and of firoi devotion. Buddha lays stress, in the very language of 
the Artbai-astra, on tmthfulnesB and self consistency. 1 

.4£oka himself speaks of restraint, the purity of heart, grateful¬ 
ness and firm devotion as the four moral qnallties that enhance the 
value of charity (R.E. VII). Pity, liberality, truthfulness, purity, 
gentleness and goodness are with him the fundamental principles of 
piety and human conduct (P,E. II, P.E, VII), Non^hartaing and 
friendly is his mental attitude towards the whole of life (R.E. IV, 
P.B. 11. P.E. V, M.B E ), Sanity and sincerity characterise his 
thoughts, words and actions, Well-baianced is his mind. He shows 
throughout the courage of conviction and displays moral courage in 
Btatiug his own ideas about persons and things. 

(i) Religious faith : A man la known by the religion he 
professes. A^ka’s religion was Buddhism. Hera Buddhism ie taken 
to be a religion in the sense of a form of Doctrine and Discipline 
(Dhamma-A^inayal which not only holds before us the higher ideals of 
life but also cherishes faith in their reality. 

There is a Eubstantial agreement, ’ as we saw, between the Pall 
tradition and Aioka’a own statement regarding bis conversion to 
Buddhism. It is not very material whether the Mysore copies of M.E.E. 
apeak of a period of about three years and the remaining versions of 
that of four. Since he had become an np^ko, meaning a lay wot- 
shipper inclined towards religion, he did not exert bitnself strenaousiy 
anti I he met the Songha or the entire congregation of monks available 
at hla capital (sarnghe npay^). The evidence of the Dipavamsa is 
decisive as to the meaning of the expression sanyghe upayfite. That 
he had not assumed monaattc vow*b is certain from A^ka’s own 
statement, the accnnnt having been given of bis life as an upnsaka 
(am uposake sumi). His conversion to the Buddhist faith is to be 


1 DighA, IIL p- 171 : flacliohitpafiAAo Vl-I % 
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dated ffoiQ the time he approached oc came in contact 
Sangha. I abandon my old position^ that here ASoka distingiiiahes 
between the two stages of his career ns a Buddhist lay worslnpper, 
the first when ‘he had been only prirately enttiyating the company 
, and leceiying the instruction of an individnal Buddhist teacher, and 
the second ‘when be publicly declared himself to be a follower of the 
Sangha and entered upon a career of direct service to the Sangha.' 
As I now maiutain, the Intended distinction is between the earlier 
stage when he had adhered to other sects and the later stage when he 
began to follow the guidance of the "Buddhist Sangh in matters of 
religious faith. 

The bhikkhugatikft theory started by Charan Bas Chatterji has 
found its supporters in Bhandarkar and Mookerji. But Chatterji 
himself is uot sure shout it. Bgddhaghosa understands by a 
bhikkhugatika “a person that dwells in the aame vihara with the 
bhikkhos". This does not necessarily mean that the condition of a 
Bhikkhugatika is intermediate between an Upiisaka and the 
Bhikkbu^ , About the reading of the word, too, one cannot be sure, 
its variant in some of the mannscripts being iftiH-ftitwa hhatitca (one 
who is of service to a Bbikkhat, which is more appropriate to the 
"Vinaya context. 

Whether in the Bhibru, or in the Schism Pillar Edict, or in the 
Lninbinl Pillar Inscription, A^oka fignres as a king and a lay worship¬ 
per of Buddha. There is nowhere the slightest suggestion as to his 
withdrawal from the world^ . 

The question is often raised if the Buddhiqt faith of Afiokn is 
conclnsively proved by his inscription b. I say, yes. Even apart from 
the evidence of M.B E, where he distinctly refers to his coming in 
contact with the Sangha, we find that in the Bhabru Edict he 
addreasea the Sangha in the most respectful terms, showing the usual 
courtesy due from a Buddhist upasaka to the Sangha. In the 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions the Ijlvikas who were the donees of 
the caves are .simply introduced os Ajivikas, while iu the NugarinnT 
Hill-cave inscriptions of DaAaratba, the epithet Bhadanita is prefixed 
to tbelr nftjne. 


j Ttis is uplijcld bj“ Moflltcrjl h Scs- liii 

a Ibid, p. ^3. 
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In the sABie Bb?ibru Ediot^ like ^ devoub Buddhist^ he prafessea 
his prufonDd faith itt the Three Jeweie and firmly believes that "all 
that ia said by the Blessed One is well said'*. Here, moreovefp he 
expresses his sincere solicitude for the long endurance of the Good 
Faiths and to that noble end in view he aalects seven Buddhiat texts 
and commends them confidently to the monkS;, nuna and laity for 
their constant study and remembcanceK 

He ia not known to have gone on pilgrini^o to places other than 
those sacred in the Buddhist eyOi e.g., Bodhgayi (Sanibodbi), the holy * 
spot of Buddha^s Enlightenmenti LnmbinTi the place of Buddha^s 
Nativity, and the Stnpa of Eoiidgamana, the shrine erected in honour 
of a former Buddha. Going to pay homage to the Saugha tSaugba- 
dassauani, M.B.E.), the Bo-tree (Bodhidaa&anani^ BE. "Vnil), and the 
Shrine (Ghetiya-daasananii Nigaii SHgar) on his part was the pious act 
of a Buddhiat uplsaba for his growth in piety ^dhammavuddhij^ . 

In the Sehistu Pillax Edict he rejoices to state that he bad made 
the Sangha united for all times to come. 

The annposatba (P.E* V, Satnath Pillar) a& a special day set apart 
for the Buddhist laity to attend religious service at a local vihirai taken 
in this technical sense^ i^e,^ meaning the eighth day of a lunar half^ 
month, Is not a negligible proof of ASoka^s Buddhiat faith. The 
quotation in B,E+ IX (G. Dh) of a dictum® from the Sadhu Sutta^ for 
comment is highly important as an additional proof. 

Aioka was not^ however, an ordinary convert. As he expressly 
tella na in his B. E XlII^ he had th® first religious vision of trutbp 
good* and duty as a happy reanlt of his own rejections on the after^ 
effects of bis aggressive war against Kalinga* If Buddhism made 
thereafter a deep appeal to him, it did so only for the reason that its 
teachings tallied with his own expenence and personal conviction^ 

2. Asoka the king i In the political literature of India the king 
ranks first and foremost among the seven constituent factors on the 
strength or weakness of which depends the strength or weakness 
of the state. These are popularly known as the ‘seven elements of 
sovereignty^ (sapta rajyiTngani), Kauftlya rightly emphasises the 
relative importance of the first element: *Tt has verily the king who 
appoints the ministers, chaplains,, and other servants includiug the 

1 Ca SliiiUlDS)il3a-VlIajiiii* I, p, IS4+ Xndfrbtcid to S. N. XGttft (or Oia roCerenEw, 
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BupermtendaDts of departments, applies raraedieB against the troubles 
of his Biihjecta and ol his kingdom, adopts progressiva laeosnrea, and 
leplaoas his ministers and officers who fall into troubles hjr new ones. 

It is ha who rewards the worthy and punishes the wicked, When 
he is well off. by his woirara and prosperity he pleases bis subjects. 
The character of the king determines the character of the people } for 
their progress or decline they depend on him. The kingjs, as it 
wer^, the peak of thsir lives 

To the same effect the KijovStia Jatata {No, 334) teaches that 
the king is the acknowledged head and leader of men, precisely as the 
kiog of bulls is that of a herd of cattle. If he praetisea impiety and 
is given to vice, the rest of men forestall him in the same ; the whole 
kingdom prospers when the king is righteous.^ 

We have alteadv discussed at length the estent of Ascka s domain 
proper, empire and' sphere of inQuence, the character of his state and 
L system of administration. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to certain relevant observations on Atoka the king in rsspct c hiS 
personal enjoyments, statesmanship and ability for admimstration, 
and diseharge'of kingly duties « 

(i) Peraoid enioj^ent; The MahSmtesomo JSleka »p«»k> 
the aw krnglj anjojmeel,. The hwl ie eettag 

eeoona, concapaeeoce (kite»), the Ihitd. leyiej on the bed eeiTOe). 
the berth, meeicel entertoinment (iMohoha gila-vidite). and the dlth, 

pleassnce (uyyana) * 

As regards the first, the king of the Kurus particularly rafers 
to the meat dishes niooly cooked and prepared by the cook with the 
flesh of edible quadrupeds and birds, and tasted with relish as it were 
the nectar eaten by Indra. The second is desaibed as the 
of a king to be in the midst of the sUm-bodied, beautifully ador^ 
aad most handsome wives as it were the enjoyment of Indra w;hen 
be is in the midst of the heavenly maidens. The third is described 
as lying on a magnificent bed. which is capable ofinducing sound 
Bleep. The fourth is concerned with the most captivating of operas 
performed during the night by the female actresses. The charm 


I Artbii^^istFa, VIH, 1. 
a in^ p- 444. 

3 Th* fluumtmnoji Ot tkesa dutlei U t« be foofti in tee e*Uint 

BJtjsTaggft (Angnltatih) Ibe Cl»k!MTeUi-sl!uui>dB SiittantA ptsb». lit. E- «). 

1 juaka. V, p. 907. 
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of the afth has reEaepDce to tha rayal pieasure-gTOoad (uj'yana, 
migaclitnipetapujra). 

A^oka specifically tiientions a few oecflflioaa (11.E. VI) w*heQ be 
Wfts noP ordinarily supposed to have attended to the state-busineaa, 
natuely, (1) when he was taking his meal ^bhutpjamaDaaa), (2) when 
h© was in the inner apartuient of his palace (orodhanaai), (S) when 
he was in his bed-chamber (gabhngarasi)j (4) when, he was engaged 
in vracha, (5) when he was out for a chariot-driTO or ride (vaebamhi 
va vialtamhi), and (6) when he was in a plea&ance (nyana). 

In the Arthaiiastra [1, Ifi), eating (bhojana) is associated with 
bathing (aniina). The suinptnoospeas of royal dishes may be easily 
inferred from A.4oka’8 statement in E.E,1 where iiiany hundred 
thousands o£ creatures are said to have bean previously killed every 
day and cooked in his kitcheii. In the same edict he alludes to the 
performance of animat sacrifices followed by grand feasts and 
convivial gatherings (samHjSi fraught with moral dangers. 

A^oka'^s orodbana is the same word as the Sanskrit avarodhana 
and the Pali orodha. In Buddhist literature, particularly the JStakas, 
orodha is employed as a synonym of ittbagHra istryiigsra) Of female 
apartments set apart for the wives of various description with the 
maids of honour, nurses and naaid-aervantB attached to them. In 
a royal or imperial household the married wives were generally 
entitled to the honour of queens (devis). The teat are known as 
na^itthiyo or opera girls with all their pleasing arts %vbo either 
pemanently resided as concubinee or leftbanded wives within the 
orodha or came in occasionally from without. According to the 
Artha§astta (I. 23), the inner chamber fantsljpura) or female establiish' 
ment of the palace was to be built on a best-suited and spacious site 
and it was to constat of many compartments, enclosed by a pampet 
and a ditch and provided with a door. These compartments included 
the bed rooms of the queens as well as rooms for the residence of other 
women of the royal household. 

A^ka’s gabhaguta or bed-coom was just one of the comportments 
in the king’s own residence. According to the Arthafastm U. 20i L 21), 
the building was to conaiat of four compartments, one of which was 
to be used as bed room, and another as wardrobe. The king was to 
enter the bed-chamber during the third division of the night amid the 
sound of trumpets, and sleep during the fourth or fifth division. 
Here on his rise from the bed he was to be received by the troops of 
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, while, according to Pali accounts, be was to be meirily 
entertained by tbe opera girls before sleep. 

Aioka’s vraeba may be canBdently eqaated indeed with vachcha, 
Sk. viutya (in the Jain a Benae) meaning *rebgious duty.’ One might 
even think of a Sanskrit word like TTttya as a possible variant of 
v^itta (cf. n^Hya, nfitta) meaning some sort of a central or circular 
hall een ingasthe upasthilna for leceiring and eutertaining visitors 
and guests (Artha^lra. I. 20, Atahiibbarata, 111. 46. 23'2S), 

A^ka's vinita may be taken to correspond with the yiina and 
vihana of the Aitba^stra (L21) and with tbe Pali rathavinita 
meaning the chariot drawn by horses that are welMmiued and of 
good breed.^ The Pali Dbammachetlya Sntta gives a description of 
king Pasenodi's chariot-drive to a forest at Nagaraka, the Bubitlya 
Sutta of hts going out of the city on the back of an elephant,^ and 
the SamaBitaphata Sutta* and its Con!!nentafy of a grand processio¬ 
nal ride on elephants.^ The grandeur and joy of a procesaional 
chariot drive to the king's pleasure-grove (vanantam tuohanaqi) may 
be realised at once from tbe hrat stanza of the Acbchbara verses : 
"tesonnded with the music of the troops of nymphs and guarded by 
the troops of armed women.'A similar account of tbe cbarlot-drive 
to tbe pleasance (nyyina-bhomi) outside the city is to be found in the 
Pah Nidana-kalha. 

A^oka*s uyiina is tbe same word as the Sanskrit udyana and tbe 
Pali uyyiino. The royal pleasure-garden was enclosed by a wall 
provided with a gate. The garden house of a king was a fashionable 
building decorated with portraits and other paintings, such aa 
Bimbiaara’s chitiSgiira wfts^ . It contained bathing tanks filled with 
traneparent water and full of fish.^ It was ranged by deer and gay 
with the carols of birds (migachirupcta) ^ 

The king's pleasance was aometimee used as the banting ground, 
and it is evident from B. E. VIIl that going on bunting expedition 
was a favourite pursuit with the kings of India (abhiriimaka).*^ In 
fact, all pleasure-tripa and pleasurable excuTEions (vihara-yntra) are 
typified in it by hunting (magavya, mtigaya). 

1 obfcrh'cfli th&t tbe c£ the kiiig'i ^rirdn wiu EutruN-ted tp 

wcmhED. AjifjiEnt Indja, p. Y0+ 

2 BAdJjMnu, U. p. 118f, 5 M&jjbimm. HI. 

4 It ^ EiuaugAlA-TKldfliiit, I, pp. 

5 BArliOi dl Mikrs, prakHt DbunnTAplrdA, p. 9£3; Ram»^ iir 

7 TlnftyA, lY. p. 889^ pp. m, ^3; Stctla 

yiflhpadiuirwTttaEii, ed.. p. ^ , 

^ ^ JftUJci ^ Vi p- 10 |!ii9crlpHana, Up p. SOS f. 
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Here one may aptly cite the following observatiooe of Strabo^ '< 

“The king leaves his palace to go to the chaao, for which he 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women snrronnd him, 
and ontaide of this circle spearmen are engaged. The road is roatked 
off with ropes, and it is death, for men and women alike, to pass 
within the ropes.* Men with drums and gonga lead the procession. 
The king hunts in the enclosares and shoots from the hack of an 
elephant. Of the w'omen, aome are in chariots, some on horses, and 
some even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of 
every kind, as if they were going on a campaign.”® 

(b) Statesmanship and ability for administration ; Of the tw*0 

main criteria for testing the statesmanship and administrative capacity 
of a mler, the first is his proficiency in the science of government and 
* the second bis ability for timely and effective application of its 
principles for his own safety, the safety of bis territory and subjects, 
the safety of other elements of sovereignty, and the fnrtherance of 
general good and happiness ( ArthaSSstra I. 5. VI. 1 ), 

The inscriptions of Aik>ka bear ample testimony to hie poaition as 
an advanced political thinker and as a far-sighted and capable 
administrator. His knowledge of the science of government and the 
general philosophy of life was deep and profound. E. E, XIII, S.B.E.I 
and S, K. E. 11 attest not only his intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of politics but also his power of applying them as occasions 
‘ demanded. The general principles of piety, duty and good conduct 
advocated hy him in his edicts fall all within the scope of the moat 
advanced tnjadharma or political thought of India, and had all the 
regulations of piety (dbanimaniyamaDi) typified by P. E. V been 
recorded and preserved, we might have a novel Artho^Sslra of 
.\^ka, which would do good to the political thought of the world. 
The ruler’s capacity lies in devising and adopting means and 
luoasures and their adjustment to the laudable ends clearly kept in 
view. The administrative measures, changes and reforms adopted 
and effected by A^oka aufaciently prove it. The institution of the 
quinquennial and triennial tours of official inspection f B. E. Ill, 

1 UnCritidle, Aod*!3il lnd», p. 70 L 

a CL L SO ; '^On oeeailon fldini; cif uiii Jute 

{XhA apitol), tiifl fcai iball on both sidDa ha wulJ guarded bj 

nod Jj^od fk-uin the piwoflce vt arifled panopff. asMtlci, kmJ the cnpple." 
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S. !E* El T), flppointcn&pt of the 3J b arm a m ftlif iiTi ^trfl b as a new 

claas of officials with their duties clearly defined, the elaborate arrange- 
ments made for the education of the people, the JiuprovetneDt of the 
jail administration (R, B, VJ, the humanisation of the ruthleas cciminal 
laws (P* E, IV), the pussing and enforcement of the varioos regula* 
tionsof piety (P, S. V, P, E* Vll), the pFouinlgatioti of ordinances 
(Schism Pillar), and the like were all [neasures devised to implement 
the duties of the ideal state as conceived and cheriahed by him. 

fcj Diacharige of duties t Aioha not only kept the Maurya empire 
intact bat extended it by the annexation of Kailuga tR, E. XIII). He 
tried to consolidate his territory and carefully gnaided it against 
internal tronblea and foreign invasions. The internal tiaubles might 
arise either from the mischiefs caused by the atavis aa well as 
foom populardisafifection and revolt. He took proper measures to, 
punlBb the offenders. The expression of regret and the declaration 
of might (pabbava) on his part were mtended to see that such mis¬ 
chiefs Were not repeated. Behind the repentance was the drastic 
action which had to be taken, and behind the might was the 
eou&clousness of his financial resources and atriking power (ko^a- 
daudabalani prabha^aktihl,^ while before them was the stroug 
warning (It. E. XIII). He strongly warned the inimical or mis- 
chlovouH neighbours against encroach men ts into his territory along 
with asauring them of hia good-will towards them and hia sincere 
desire to respect the territorial integrity (S. R. E. II). In order to 
remove the cause of popular diaafcction and revolt be took his officers 
to task and deputed higher officers to redress the w'longe done to the 
people as well as to prevent the miscarriage of justice (S. B. E. 1). 

Afioka did his best to fulfil bis obligations to Ms own people. In 
order evidently to prevent the hitch among his queens he had 
separate family establishments in his capital and outer tewna 
(R. E. V, P, E. VII).' He provided his wives and sons with funds to 
distribute charities on their own account. He appointed his own 
sons as well as other princes of the blood to responsible offices of the 
state w'hen they became grown up and fit for work (P. E. VII, 

S. E. E. I). He took a keen personal interest also in the family 
affairs of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin, and 
tried to assist them in all matters of piety and social importance 
(R. E. V). 


I ArtWi»tn, VI, a. 
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To hi a OWR officers Aioks acted all along aa a friend, philosopher 
and guide tP.E*I). He took them to task when they went wrong 
{S.B.E. I), and encouraged tbani when they were found diffident ol 
(hi. It, E}. He issued instruc tion a to them os to how they 
should cany out his orders to his satisfaction tP. E. IV, Queen’s 
Edict, Samath Pillar). He did not forget to remind them of their 
importance as functionaries of the state (.S.H.E. I, S.R.E. IX). 

A^ka cherished the parental feeling towards bis own subjects and 
expected that they should on their part cherish the flliai feeling 
toward^ him (S.BE. I, S,K.E- II). He aapired to he the seryant of 
the country tde^vuUke hosami, S. E< E. I). With him to Jove the 
people best was to servo them best; he never felt tired of impreBsing 
this fs^t on the mind of bis officers. The supreme task to w hich he 
directed all his efforts was the moral elevation of the people and their 
satisfactory growth in piety. To increase the good and happiness of 
the people was the normal duty of a good king. He did not apply to 
others any principle which he would not apply to himself. Thus he 
tried to stand as a living example of virtue to his own officers and 
sabjectB. Led by the altruistic idea of doing good to the whole 
world, he wanted to cherish similar feelings towards the people of the 
neighboutiiig territories. 

A^oka wag fully aware of bis duties to the needy, the distneased 
and the falleni . The people in indigent circuraetances, the aged, 
the destitute, the sick, the slaves and sarrants, and the im¬ 
prisoned and those condemned to death by court sentence engaged 
hia special attention IE. E. IT, HE, lY, H.E. V, P,E, XY, P-E. V]. 
To provide the travellers with comforts he planted sbada trees on 
the roads and dug wells and tanka. The w ells and tanks by the 
roadside must have Berved also to help the irrigation work. 

His private faith did not stand in the way of hia honouring the 
men of all sects with gifts and in varions other ways of honouring 
them fRE. Xlll. He desired all the Brahtnanas and the Kramaiias 
to dwell everywhere in his empire and do their work without fear or 
molestation (H.E. YII, RE. XII, H.E, XIII). Ho wished all of them 
well, and knew their great importance. The active form of tolerance 
adviated by him goes to make B B, XII a unique document in the 
annals of the religious history of tnan. 


I Cl, 3kl»liihlilrtta. III. 3. 53-56 ; m. 28. 96-»- 
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The beasts and bij^da, the fishes and other animals eqtialJy engaffed 
hi8 attention!. Jest as in the case of men, so in that of WeT^be 
^nged fortnedicaJ treatmenL The shade-trees and the wells and 
tanks were meant also for their, enjoyment. He enacted the game- 
hws to minimise their sianghter (P.E. V), and prohibited the per- 
lormance of animal sacrifices (R.E. 1). 


The keen sense of duty enlivens all his statements. At aJl times 
and in all places, even when and where he was supposed to have 

^ of‘he people 

(B E. VII. There was no higher doty to him than doing good to all 

As a man of graceful mien and as one who viewed the world and 
all with loving eyes he Justified the epithet of Prlyadariin. As a mler 
devoted to the duty of relieving the sorrow and miseiy of all, he tried 

to deserve the name of Atoka or ^ka-nii^anai. And as a righteous 

king emperor who was able to commiogle the gods and men in an 
imprecedeuted world of piety, he well merited the epithet of 
Devaoampriya or ‘Beloved of the gods,' 


I ifatA ni. SiPi. e-is. 

9 ihii, m. Si. itn. 





CHAPTER VII 

DHARMA 


If to appreciate a great man of history is to appreolata the doatrlna 
ot ideal ^ith which he identitiad bim^elf, it is meet that, after 
canslderiiig the position of A^oka the man and klog. we should take 
up his Dbarma for discnesiou. 

The inscriptions of A^oka contain two sets of records; one 
relating to the Saddharma or Good Faith which he profcBaad as his 
religion, and the other to the Dhorma which he propounded and 
promulgated. If so. the question arises—how far is the Dharma 
which he propounded and promulgated consistent with the 
Saddharma professed by him ? Thus the consistency between the 
Saddharma or religion of Buddha iSiikyamuni and the Dharma of 
A4oka is the main problem which eogagea our attention here. 

There are divergences of opinion on the real nature and character 
of Aioka's Dbarina. Three main views on the subject are that of 
Fleet, that of Vincent Smith, and that of D« B. Bhandarkar. 

In Fleet’s opinion Aioka’s Dharma is but a form of Eajadharjua 
consisting in the poUtieo-moral principles such as those embodied 
in the Great Epic. Fleet's opinion may be sbo^m to have been 
based on the evidence supplied by Buhler. 

Vincent Smith opines that the principles ptomulgated by A^ka 
are common to all religions without being identical with those of any 
one of them. It is in agreement,, more or leos^ with this view that 
Mookerji b inclined to appraise A^ka*s Dharma as something like 
a universal religion. 

Both Senart and Huitzach are inclined to interpret A^ka's 
Dharma In the light of Buddha’s Words. The most powerful 
advocate of this opinion is Bhandarkar with whom Anoka’s Dharma 
is nothing short of that aspect of primitive Buddhism which b meant 
for the upasakas or lay worshippers of Buddha, Both Bhandarkar 
and Baychaudhuri rightly draw our attention to the Ideal of the 
righteous ehakiavartin upheld by Buddha. 

The position taken up by me is that A&ikab Dharma Is wholly 
consistent with the principles of secular Buddhism and not altogether 
inconsiateDt with those of other systems of faith and thought, and 
there b no reason as yet to give it np. Treat it as a form of, Baja- 
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dharma, or as & form of Baddhrst Ufasaka-diiarxtiai or evert as a form 
of [JnivefBal roligion, this positioo remaioa tmaltered. The acute 
obsarvatiOQ of Ehya Davids that there is not a word about God or the 
soul in A^ka’s Dharma, not a word aboat Buddha or Buddhism, i 
makes bo difierenee to it. 

1. As Rajadharma : The Eajadharma in the narrowest sense 
of the term is based on the Science of Government (DanrlanUi;^ of 
wbich the main problem is what is expedient or inexpedient 
(najanayau), coodncive or not conducive to the strength of the state 
(halabale) 8 Closely allied to this is the Science of Wealth tViiita) of 
which the maia problem is what increases and does not increase 
material resources farthiinarthaul.^ Accordingly the ESjadharma 
was sought to bs founded on both.® To be broad based, the Raia- 
dharma has to take cognizance of and uphold the approved social 
customs and usages and the general principles of law and equity,*^'^ — 
subjects that come within the scope of the Trayi or Yedio system of 
which the main problem is what is lawful and equitable and what 
is not (dJiarmadharmau)J To be full-fledged and unerring, the 
Bajadharma has always to seek guidance from speculative philosophy 
(Anvlkshak!),^ which came to be recognised as *'ligbt to all kinds 
of knowledge, easy means to accomplish all kinds of action and 
receptacle of all kinds of virtue.'’^ 

The extant prose treatise of the Artba^stra represents the final 
and most methodical form of the Bajadharma w^hich developed in 
different Brahmanical schools of political or quasi-political thought. 
The Bi|adharma section of the Mahobb^ta and the Klrlki of 6,000 
verses presupposed by the Arthaiastra may he treated aa two typical 
earlier Brahmanical treatises on Bijadhorma. Though the Pali 
Jatakae have many maxims in common with the Great Epic and the 
^mayana, particularly the former, through them as well as the 
BSjavagga of the Anguttara Kikava and the Aggshda, Chakkavatti- 

1 Buddhift iDdlt, p. 307, 

a Such niu tltB opinion tsE fobool el the Aue'^iiePKi. Bee Irthea'ftitn, 1.1. 

3 Arthna'btre, 1. 1. 

4 im, 1.1, 

a E.g., bjr the eehwl cl BlrhiupBtyu. Ibid, 1.1, 

e Tbi* wma the cploioii of the icbnoi q 1 the aienjiTM. Ibid, 1.1, 

7 Ibid. 1. 1. 

a This mt the epinicn oE Sauliln. Ihtd, L 1. 

9- Ibia I, ] ; Fradlpes Hna^d^aulin npATu eamlcAiinAbSn, li'iija* 
uuvAlturiuiniip sWvnd AnTlkehibl nuU. 
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aThanidat Lakkhana and Singalovai^a Suttantaa of the Digba 
Collection was advocated an id rial form of R^jadhamia, wbicb in its 
General tone and spirit and even In phraseology the same aa that 
followed and npheld by A^oka^ 

The first question la—What is J>harma from the point of view of 
Bafadbarma ? To thisi the Upanlshad teacher returns the anE’wer — 
Dharma is the king of kings (kabalrasya kahatrah^^^ To the question 
— What is the king of a king emperor?^ Buddha returns the self- 
same answer : Dharma is the king of a king emperor (dbammo 
ra&do ebakkavattissa rija}.^ The former declares that there b 
nothing higher (more potent, mightier) than Dharma (dbarmiit 
paratp nasti), wherefore by Dharma the weaker person rivals the 
stronger, predaety as by the might of a king (yatha mjna)> The 
latter, too, declares the paramountcy of Dharma among men tdbammo 
settho jane tasmim)^ in the present life as well as the life to follow.^ 
So far as the social order is coacerned> both maintain the superiority 
of the warriors aa rulers over other social grades, even over the 
worldly Brahmans.^ 

According to the Upanisbad teacher^ to affirm-Dharma ia to aflirm 
Satya or Hit a, and Vic^ versa. Thus to affirm any one of them is 
to affirm both. This may be interpreted in two different ways: 
(1) that Dharma in the sense of the socio-moral order which is an 
existing fact or actuality is a derivative (sat tyam) out of ibe oosmio 
life, which has either evolved by the Divine w^ill out of or is founded 
on the world order ; [2) that Dharma in the sense of the moral or 

Divine law with its fontidatton in rightcouEness or piety is the guiding 
principle of the socio-moral order in which we find ourselves- From 
the point of view of Eajadbarma, Dharma may be interpreted as law 
Jh the narrow legal sense of the term with its foundation in riija.^sana 
or rajinu^^osana, i.e.^ the will of the sovereign antbority of the stale. 
Whether we treat it aa the moral, sacred or Divine law or as the 
king-made or state-enforced law, it is a body of rulea Which carries 
with it the sanction from some uncballengeahlB sovereign authority^ 


1 Llb.p ih^ wmrdot af li-iiriotfl. 

3 Brih&d Arin^rmin tJp., L 4-II. 

3 EAjaTn®5», Augattar^. in, p* 147- 

4 AnSVmtA Up., L 4.14+ 

5 Aggfib&ii DlghA, III, Pr 

e B|Uuk4 Axsofiilca Up., T. 4. 11 i EftkatrU puttin niAil, tumid biAbir.iipnt’ 

kiltatnyftm adhuihit apl^Ce rSjunjti ; rlJA panziyitiu^ g»«fa]i»4lp 
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whether it tba pne^&iliDg collectiYa will and good sense of thd 
society or cccainunityi or the expresa will of the king or atato* The 
esGeDce qC both su ^tice^ or, ae onemighti both are only nteona 
to an end^ which is justice. It U desired that to be used aa a means 
of human good and happiness as well as of progress, the king^made 
or state enforced law must always be subseryietii to the moral Sacred 
or Divine law. 

Buddha's view concurs with that o£ the Cpaniabad teacher in so 
far as he, too* maintains that the iocio^moral order of men is Ihe 
result of an evotntlonary process of coomic life. The dlfierence 
between the iwo lies in the fact that in Buddha^a acootint of the 
process the notion of the operation of any arbitrary wilK whether it 
be in the name of Brahnian or Gfod, is elUnEnated. With Buddha 
Dharma or moral law as the guiding principle of the aocio-moral 
order is dirina (brahmabhnta) only in so far as its end or uudertying 
purpose is concerned. Ifc is rather the cotlective experience, good 
sen 90 and Idea of expedience that guide and have guided the course 
of evolution of the socio'moral order.Buddha traces the origin of 
kingship or atatc in popular consent (maHjans-sammati;* w hich 
is behind all forms of social contract. 

The common upshot of both the views, however, is thst ihe Law 
is above the Eingi and not that the King is above the Law. The 
ideal of life or the ideal behaviour, conduct or action is, according to 
the Brahman iSt view^ one which is set forth by the best among the 
Birmans who are the leaders of thought and the accredited teachers 
of men.®* According to the Buddhist views the leaders of thought 
and the accredited teachers of men ore the ^rama^as and the 
Brnbmanas or the BrubmanaB and the gramanas/ while the beat or 
foremost of all, — the agra — is the Buddha.^ 

The perennial source of Dbarma is either Brahmaveda as with the 
Brahmonist, or Dhammaveda or Atthaveda as with the Buddhisi^ 
Dharma is characterised in the Jatakas as ^the good old roJo' 

1 A8i> SaUAQt». HL ^ 

t Ibid, j>. 93; mihajaiiH-saiiiiiiAtt^ tl ; Cl. TTi nfe* 

Sfa. 

a t- ll- S je kfehasmaoli cLtrtiyJlipiM:i bNiuaiAjqih. 

brlliiiiKitlti Himnuirviiiab^ 

4 tJlgJiJi, lllr p. 1^1 ; ttl, p. 8ia : tribmipAH* muninAtt. 

fi QiLm|Fi£fid&nin III, p. 

6 ITijjliimi, I, p« ST. 
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(charilo ptu^nOi,^ ^bammo Ganjantaao^^ cbirak^lappavatto sabbiro,,^ 
poraniyi pakati^)i Is tq the tradition of piety or the 

traditional path of^Tirtue^ Thus Baddha epeake of the porilna- 
Vajjidhamma constituting' the natioiml tradition of the VTijia of 
Vaijiti, the rules of Ufe backed by noble precedents, customs and 
usages.^ Tbo Dhartna enforced by mja^agana or the aovereign 
authority of the slate ia to promote the growth of men in such 
Dherma and not to hamper ili We can say that this ia the common 
Indo-Aryan conoeption of Dbartoa from the point of Tiew of 
Bajadfaarma with thb difiference* boweter, that in the Brnbrnanist 
line the tradition is to be adhered to more in the letter^ the departure 
being allowed to take place only through legal fiction or ingenious 
interpretation of the texts, and in the Buddhist line the tradition is 
to be followed more in the spirit^ it meaning that the path of virtue or 
that body of roles which accords with both the supposed original 
state of the purity of mau^s nature, the instinctive prompting of 
unsophisticated human mind^ and the Ideal bbm of the supreme 
religious experience and profound meditation of the Buligbtened 

Onea.T 

_ - %f 

With A^ka^ too, the Dharma from the point of view of BSja' 
dharma is'the good old rule" (por-ina pakiti)/that which is of long 
standing; (dighavnse, M,R,E., Bra. Ye). There exists even a verbal 
correspondence belween the two ideas, A^kan and Buddhist : 

(a) eai pOr&iii pakiti (M.Ii.E,, Bra). 

(b) esa te pora^iya pakati (Jataka, VI, p. 151). 

Though in R.E* III Akika lays equal stress on letter and spirit 
(hetnto cha vyamjanato cha), in SB.E.1 he takes bia officers to task 


l JIlhiki, V, p. 4fa : enUS chA Slunmio cluiil^ 

% llnd, p. iSS : esa dauumo siamtiuio ^ Of. DbftmniBpadA tetk 5. 

3 Ibid^ UI, p, ^13 : paraqo ShAttimD Dblm kiljpp>v>M>to e«bbXvo, 

4 tbSd, Vh p. ISl * ig pjiFlIfUjK pakati. 

a D[|Iia, II, p. 74 . B«a BadUka'i eomm&nt on |KH-tna ra 

BamangaU'Tikwnl, li, p. 519. 
a IStaka, IVpp. lOi. 

7 ThiA ]i tha wbalfl ^r«ad id Buddha'A ar^^ont whii:!b htba iJitog^ tko 
AggaSJbi BtittftEilA. 

Dlummo hara |hitijr abod pmbba | 
pachchlil adl^amDUQ udapSiit lake I 
jetf ha ah* lef |ba ah* saDHtaaa oka \ 

'ii para albbaltabhlT^aa, K||ho W perlDaLix 
CCp Bo«k at GaDeaU In the Bible. 
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thftt they failed to catch the import of hia instmctioQ as fat as it 
went (no cha papnnltha avagamuke iyain atije]. 

According to the Brafamanist and traditiona] definition, the raja 
(king, ruler) is one who pleases his subjects {ptajan raiijayati, pakatiyo 
ramjayati). Buddha qiaalifres it by adding to it the saving clause — 
dhammena, meaning 'righteoufily’, ‘judiciously*, in accordance with 
the law of piety or duty* : DhoiumeDa pare mfijetlti raja,! the verb 
rafijeti being paraphrased by sukheti pliieti, ‘makes happy, pleases/ 
The force of dbaiumena is sought to be augmented and emphasized 
by the explanatory clause : dhammen'eva, no adhammena, 'righteously 
iudeed, not unrighteously*, which is to say, discriminutely, and not 
indiscrimiDately. Thus the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
king is explicit in Buddha's definition. Consistently w'Uh this, the 
righteous king emperor is expected to provide the lawful safety, cover 
and protection (dbammika rakkhHvarana-gutti), depending on dharma, 
showing due respect to Dharma, venerating, reverencing and wor¬ 
shipping Dharma, honouring it in all humility, holding the banner 
of Dharma. raising the dag of Dharma, and acknowledging the 
authority of Dharma. Here safety (rokkha) means the safety, 
of oneself and that of others, and four are the means of safety, viz., 
moral fortitude (khanti), non-harming mental attitude (avihim^), 
friendly heart (mettaehittatd), and compassion (anuddayn) s cover 
(ivarana) means the means of preventing discomforts i and guarding 
(gutti) means guarding against the action of thieves and other enemies 
of men and the eonntry.^ 

ASoka, too, lays down the same as the general principle of ad- 
ministration when he says (P.E, I) ; '‘This is the rule, namely, that 
which is called rearing by Dharma. providing by Dharma, making 
happy by Dharma, guarding by Dharma*’ (dhammena {»lana, 
dhainmena vidhine, dbacnnieiia sukhiyanu, dhammena goti), Hs 
desired that his descendants and successors would administer the 
law of piety by taking each his stand on Dharma and virtue : 

Dbanimamfai sTlamhl tis^to dhEUrtmam anu^isaniti (B.E. VI). 
This reminds ns of Buddha’s admonition In the Sutta-nipita, verse 
250 : Dbatnme tbito sjjave maddave sato. 

“Standing on Dharma, being In moral rectitude and gentleneas 
of spirit.” 

1 Dlsttk. m. p. 93. ct MaljlhlilmUi, Sill. IIS-SO : pru'ldbl pfiUuTlin »«j»« 

pn&jt pilavvnK 

^ BlimkngjklA-tiJlBinE, IK p. 
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Anything appro&chmg the principle ib the following maxim 

quoted in the ArtbOk^stra ( XIII. 5 ); 

Chari tram ak^itoiii dbarmyanj kritam cbanva ih pm^arttayeff 

PraTartayen na cbiidhaTniyaTn kritam ehaityair nivartayet | 

**( The king in a newly-acquired territory : should allow those 
euetomB in Togne among others to prevail, though these are not 
obsetTed ( in his own country ). He should not allow any unrighteous 
custom to prevail and should stop it, though it is observed by others,” 

The lueauing of the saving danse 'by Dharma' is not far to seek* 
The performances of animal gacribces folJow'ed by aumptnous feasts 
and convivial gatherings {samaja, R. E. I)j the chariot-processions held 
in honour of the gods {R,E JVl the royal chase (mogavyd, S.E.VIIIh 
and the like were the traditional means of entertaining the people. 
According to Aelianj grandfatherj Chandragupta^ used to 

hold annually a great festival for animal Bghta. There were butting 
contests betw^een rams, wild bulls^ elephants^ and even rhinoceroses, 
and also races between chariots drawn by tw^o oxen with a horse 
between them' I “It was by the twofold means , uoiuelyp the display 
of darpa (contests), nritya (dances)^ glta (aonga) and vadita (instru¬ 
mental mu9ic)t and the orgatiination of ntsava (festive occaatons} and 
samaja (popular galherings) that KhSravela sought to exhilarate the 
citizens of the Kalinga capital as the joy celebmtion of succesg in his 
first military campaign. Thus it is opined in the Pamayoru; 
utsavafi cha sauiaja.^ cha vardhane nisfatravardhauam. ^ 'The feBtivity 
and popular gathering increase the popularity of the state 
The Artha^stra (I- 21J^ too, recommends the organization of yatra, 
samnja, utsava and praYahana.,..-.Kautib'a in one passage (ibid4l-35) 
refers to ntsava, saninja and yatrai where the drinking of wine was 
unreBtricted for four daya, and in another passage (ibid, XIII. B) 
points out the conqueror'a duty of conciliating the conquered people 
by respecting their uatioual devotion to their country, their religion 
(de^-devatH), and their iustitutionSf their utaava, samSja 

and vihura*^"^ 

The Great Epic (III. 207^ S-IO) praises in no uncertain terms the 
pious deed and unrivalled fama of king Rantideva and his queen in 
daily killing in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle to feed the 
people with meat and that invariably during the period of ohitnr- 
maaya. It extols the viharayatrd as sarvakimapmdJi, “fulfilling all 


1 Soa CLUto m lo BamA'e luHriptioas, ii, p. 1. 
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desires for enjoyrueuit'" {XV. 1), mi expreaety deolaret doing a hunt¬ 
ing to be proper, fitting (mngaya nchita, tobhsni, IIT. 238. 6)J 

These iiiLditioiia] tneans of pleading the people Are depreeated by 
Bnddha. The most unfortunate featune of the contemporary Hocml 
life regretted by Buddha is that even certain classes of tbe ^ramsnas 
and the Brabitianas took delight in them.^ The animal sacrifices 
are nndervalaed, and the release cl helpless creatures brought tn Ibe 
sacrificial ground for slaughter by the monarchs in obodieuee to the 
dictates cf good conscience awakened in them by the Bodhisats 
among the reclnses is extolled.^ The hunting expeditions of the 
monarchs are shourn in several Jatakae to have ended in granting the 
boon of "No fear' Ubhayal to all antelopes, to all quadrapeds^ to all 
bipeds (birds), to all acquatic beings (fiaheB)> 

Aj=k)ka in bis very first edict, holds that no sacrifices should be 
performed by immolating living bainga and no coUTivial gatherings 
held as he found many faults in them. He did not. however* condemn 
the popular gatherings wholesale^ without disoriminatlooi. He did 
not omit to mention that there were certain gatharinga calculated as 
gcxid by him. Even with regard to such gatberinga as w'ere approved 
by him, e popular religious demonstrations by the display of 
cakstiai mausioiiSt celestial elephants, and the fiery and other divine 
forms^ he was of opinion that these were by far the leas effective as 
means of Promoting the grow^th of the people in piety than the two 
novel methods introduced and tried by him, viz^ imparting instruc¬ 
tions in the law of piety or duty (dbanimanosathini) and issuing the 
proclamations of piety (dhauimaBivauauii).^ The pleasure exoarsiona 
(viharayatS) t^qiified by hunting expedition (magavya) were replaced 
by ihe pilgrimage of piety (dhaniiuayata (H. E. The rites qf 

piety (dhsrnma-mafpgaJal come to be preferred to the diverse popular 
rites tuchavacha-mamgala (E, E. IX that found sanction in secular 
Brahmanism J 

l Ncvbn 00 tr|bt?ityai4 in Ibid. U. p. 301 I 

3 tho SI La iectiacu la tlio BrAbmAji^o SattA. DlibA, T, p. 4L 

H KSF^dutata I. 

4 a g- (Nq. 44&) aheI Euro (N» 483] r 

3 R, E. 17. P. E. Vn. M, U, 1- 

a "Tko rLleA or v^uro per{oria«d or obaAiVAd At Uib time ot 

IMab^, aE the nurriajiB ol soTiBAod dAllflhbia'nf At tha birth, of tom (bolStar, child eed}^, 
or lot tbA a4v4iit o( orNprlofl. ind lu cot on a joiirEwr ■ diAtant plaoe. 

EipficlAfly the womohfoik Ara iAid Co hAV«r pt-rlormiHl inAdj And diverse xibAi IhAt 
Waro mloor Anil iildAnI^' BarnA, InEicriptlcifkB^ 11, p. SOS- Cf- JitakA. V„ S30{ 
AkAokbAm^l putUpbAjAin nAmiMti | 

aAkkhAfcttoi cliA racbobhAti u.EujAmvAc|u!b^lni .cba l 

7 G. P. HA^dJudAf, fiooaA JjipecUoEIndtAa CinJiMtloa p. 
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As regards the general method of administration, A^oka advocates 
one fulfilling the ideal of the mean between two extreme courses of 
action (majhain pattpadayema. S. H. E. I}, namely, one in w-hich is 
manifest the character of men detennioBd by such immoral disposi¬ 
tions as malignity, irascibility, cruelty and oppreasiveness {layu, 
asulopa, nithaliys, tulanii ), and the other in which is manifest the 
cbaractar with non^application, indolence and weariness for exertion 
(anivuti, Siasiya, kilamatba) as its traits. This middle method grew 
out of a changed ideology. Extremism in thought as well as the 
moiie of life was tbe order of the day when Buddha started his career 
as a teacher of gods and men. As against such extremisEDl, he 
propounded his doctrine of the Middle Path ( majjha, mai’jhimS 
patipadS ), which was not without its salutary effect on the course of 
the political thought of the country. In the case of a rifibteons ruler, 
the Jntakaa recommend the middle method as the best method of 
government : anumajjbatit saniichare, "ha should practise the /c/f 
The argument advanced in its support is that if too mild a 
method is followed, the ruler becomes disregarded, and if too rigorous 
a method is followed, he is apt to provoke hostility.’ 

Paiibhrito mudu hott, atitikkho ti verava. 

atafl cha ubhayani natva annmajjhatri Bam^harei . 

Though tbe term madh^a is missed, Kantilya apparently advocates 
the same method and virtually in the some language in prose : 

Tikshnadando hi bhntamiin udvejanTyah, Myidudaiidah pari- 
bhayate. Yatharbadandah piljya!}^ . 

“Whoever imposes severe punishment becomes repuisiva to the 
people, while he who awards mild punishment becomes contemp¬ 
tible. But whoever imposes puDisbuient as deserved becomes 
respectable." 

The Artbo^stra (I. 4) rightly refers to the earlier agreed opinion 
that “whoever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold 
the sceptre raised (udyatadanda) ” This is the opinion which is 
advocated in the Great Epic by Kanlka Bbaradvafa^ and Mann’s 


t lltakn. IT. p. 193 . 

a Artlui'S^n, I. i ; aiftliSbliinta. XU. SB. 1(M]. 

3 Cl. tbia Xll. 140- 7-8; 

Niiram iyin oiiyikn viv^it4ptiurGatii<{i I 

auhfrliliidras^eblLidndlAirB^f nhii |i4rddi&m I 

nityam udji-atadnpilft^yB aiirah l 

tanQ^E (mvlEii bhuUni 
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Law-book. Though ocdaimod advanced political thinker of the 
eminence of Kaatilya prefers a method which is verbally the same 
as that in the Jataka^ and the edicts of its underlying apirit is 

difierent^ it lining that of ‘paying in tho satue coin by way of award¬ 
ing rewarddi or punishments^ t upakampakiitayot drishtapratikaxl ), 
Hofeiring fcq the Ai^okai on the contrary * expresses himself 

thus t ^^Even he who today does mischief is considered pardonable 
bj the Beloved of the goda^ rrhom he can pardon’" ( H, E, XIII 
In other wordi^ KantUya's met hod leans to the policy of Tit for Tat.^ 
w’bile A-^ka’s middle method inclines more towards tolerating or 
forgiving the miscreants as long as their actions do not exceed the 
limits of patience ( E. E. XIII, S, fi. E. II ), 

The difference in the underlying spirit between the two middle 
methods ta more manifest in the two forms of conguost by Eharma^ 
one advocated in the Great Epic and the Artha^^^tra^ and the other 
by Btiddha and A^ka. 

The Great Epic ( XI, 53. 3S-39 J distinguishes between Dharma- 
vijaya and Asuravijayap while the ArthagSstra (XII. 1) distinguishes 
between the three types of conquerors^ viz^ Dharmavijayl i ]ust 
conqueror ), Ijobhavljayi (greedy conqneror)p and Asuravijayl ( demon¬ 
like conqueror b *"The first is satisfied w"ith mere obeisance on the part 
of the weaker king who seeks his protection ; the second is satisfied 
with what he sefely gain in laud or money ; and the third 
satisfies himself not merely by seizing the land^ treaBure^ sons and 
wives of the conquered but by taking the life of the latter as well.' 
This is the very idea of Eharmavijaya which is behind Kalid^a's 
account of Eaghu's digvi|aya (Eaghuvanj^a, lA^), The Dharmavijaya 
on the part of Eaghu consisted ^in depriving a defeated or weaker 
king of hia glory but not of his territory* (^rlyam jaham na to 
ttiedinim ). This is well exemplified by Eaghu^s ttaditional treatmoni 
of bis rivab the lord of the Mahendra MountaiUp made captive and 
then raleaaed^ the capture and liberation of the Deccan rulers by 
Samudraguptak and the subduing of the Eatbikas and Bhojakas 
( of the \ illy ad hara.countries ) and the Magadhan king Bahasatimita 
t Bfihaspatimitra) by Kbaravela. When some of the ^aka rulers 
and generals posed some times aa DharmavijXyT ( J. A. S. B,. 1933, 

1 Cf. 1?0. Ifii, irhc^ro tho tuEtaod drf tbo Vin ^ of Kjds'hIb 

stftL4d t& bu □alhijiiift kiilpatt, lEttldtlsai idili^iqpA KLudunik Cf» 

f%\Ay XVp 140. as : Ulc^hcAkal^ btuvcl aiifdcU^lEa EPfidof hbAVaL 
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p. 343. Eaychanahuri. op. cU., p. 433 ), presutoably they acted on IhiB 
¥ery principle of Dharmiivijaya.^ 

I cannot hut maintain, as against the opinion of Mr. T. N. Eama. 
cliandran, that this is different in its fundamental character Jrom the 
DharmaTijaya of Buddha and Aioka. The Epic or Eautilian 
Dhannavijaya is just the best form of what A^oka calla Sarasaka or 
Sfiyaka Vijaya^ i,e , armed conqneBt, the necesaiLy or possibility of 
which is not denied by him (R.E. XIII). The essentia! feature of the 
Epic Dharmavijaya Js brought out by Aioka hiruself when he says 
that even where it is a necessity, forbearance and light reprisal should 
be preferred ikhamti cha lahndamdata cha lochetu ). 

With Buddha the Dharmavljaya is a fuller form of conquest by 
Dhariua fabhivi jay a) achieved over an extensive empire by a king 
overlord without the iudictfon of any puni^btucnt^ without the use 
of any weapon ( imant pafhaviiii aagara-pariyantani adandena 
asatthena dhammena abhivijiya).^ According to Buddhagho&ai here 
'the inflletion of punishniani^ may mean the imposition of fines, the 
Lsauing of orders for massacre, as well as the use of the armed forces, 
and Sveapon^ means all weapons for torturing others^ The Pali 
scholiast explains the phrase, dhammeua abbivijiya, as meaniug 
achieving a fuller form of conquest by making it a point not to take 
the life of a king who comes as desired by the rival king, and following 
such other principles of action. 

It is evident from Bnddha^a account of the position of the 
Chakkavatti-monarch that he seeks to achieve such a fuller measure 
of the conquest by Dharma not out of the cortsciousncee of hia 
weakneas but out of that-of his irresistible strength in army, wealth 
and territorial solidarity^. Bnddbagbosa baa not fnlly brought out 
the aigulficance of this form of conquest as described in the 
Chakkavatti-alhanada Suttanta. Thia may be realised from the 
A^okan dednition of Dbatmavijaya according to which it consists 
negatively in not thinking of a new territorJal conquest through a war 
of aggression entuilEug untold miseries and endangering the cause of 
culture (B.E. XIII), and positively in assuring the neighbouring 
states of the king emperoris good will and desire to respect the laws 

I Thll Agiwa writh tte principla inatllca^cd in tb« DbAtnnA JAIb^, Kc. (57 : 
kliantiliBlQ vijatvL 

i DifjiH, m. p. ra. 

» Ibid. iir. p. sa. 
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of territorial integflty {S.B.E. II) besides wiiiniDg their afTeotion and 
earn jug their gi^iitude through philanthropic and cnltural inisaions^ 
(R.K II, I1,E. XUI). 

The ideal feeling relation betypoen the riibr and the ruled Is 
desired by A£oka to be one that snbsiats between the loTing parent 
and the loving cbildran^ The mier Is to inspire tbi^ conddeneo 
in the ruled that he is to them like a solicitous parent keeniy 
interested in their welfare and eager to connect them with good and 
happiness* The ruled are to assure the ruier that they are to him 
like hifi ohildren. Thus the parental feeling or attitude on one side 
is expected to be reciprocated by the glial feeling or attitude on the 
other (S3.E. Ill This is the best conceivable feeling relation which 
la expressible in terms of domestic relationship. The analogy Is not, 
however, to be pressed too far, nor is it to be inferred from this that 
the A^katip and, for the matter of that, the ideal Indian government 
is a parental form of govermnenl, founded and run entirely on 
a domeBtie modoL 

Id the Great Epie^ the ArthaSisLcaj the Buddhachariia, and other 
Indian works just the ruler's side is emphasized when it s en]oiaed 
that the king should look at, be solicitous about the welfare of, or do 
favour to his auhjects precieely as he would do in the case of big own 
progeny.^ A^oka, toOj lays aireas on this aide onl}^ w'hen be atates 
bis own position in the words : ^All men are like unto my progeny^' : 
aava mimiaS paja mamS (S.R.E. I). But he goes a step further when 
he claims that he cherished the some parental feeling also towards the 
people of the neighbouring state e f S.E,E, II ), 

The scriptural authority for the idea of the mutual feelmg relation 
betwreen tbo ruler and the ruled is the Mahasutnsoma Jalaka. The 
verbal agreement between the two statements w ill at once indicate 
the fountain head of Aioka^e ideal : 

I'a) Tatha pita athava pi m^ta 

anukampska atthakama pajanan^ 
fivam eva no hotu aysn cha raja^ 
niayam pi he^sinia tath*eva puttfi 

(Jataka, p. 504). 

Ibl Athii pita hevttJH oe laja ti. Ath(5) 

annkatnpflti hoTaip apheni amikanipati. Athu pajii 
_ hevain maye IfijiDe ( S-B-i;. II ), 


1 IblA ITI, p. 691 f. 

oJwrfu ^ ^ ' ArtL-ii'Wrt. ll. 


1 , IV, 3 ; Buddh*. 
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The supreme imporl&nce of the positioxi of a king or king over- 
lord in worldly life is recognised by cdl Alike in India, In the anthori- 
tative verses cited in the ArthaSiistra, till. 1), the king is represented 
as the founder and upholder of a socio- moral order (raja dharma- 
pmvartakahX According to Buddha, juat m a Buddha is the founder 
of a religions order and propounder of a system of faith and thought* 
so a righteous universal monarch is the founder of a socio-moral 
order and propounder of a fij'Btern of piety and duty,i In the Jama 
Agama, too, the Chakravar tins are regarded as worldly connterparta 
of the Tlrthankaras.^ The Nijjhatti and tbe Dhamniuilyama may 
he shown to have occupied the same place in Aioka^a rajadbarma as 
tfaeDbamma f Doctrine as in the Sutta Pitaka ) and the Vinaya ( Die- 
dpi in e as in the Vinaya Pitaka ) in Buddha's tilsana or system of faith 
and thought. In the opinion of the Brabmanical thinkcrsp however, 
the king is expected to be the founder and upholder of only that kind 
of socio-moral order which ia based upon the gradational system of 
vaxi^^rama^harma*^—^of four hereditary social grades and four stages 
of eSbrt while in Buddha'-u ideal scheme the hereditary basis of 
the four social grades^ and the graduated system of self*training 
{ kramaSlkshu J except on the ground of expedience^ are denied. 
Though the population is broadly divided into BriLbmaus and Ibhyaa 
( ganera.] body of householders ) in A^oka^e rujadharjua ( B. E. V) as 
wall as in Buddha's social scheme, there m nothing in the edicts to 
indicate that A^oka iuiieuded to be the upholder gf the BTahiuanical 
system as such. In accordance with the ideal set up by Buddha the 
righteous king overlord is responsible not only for giving the people a 
good role making for their w^elfore and happiness, both here and 
hereafter, but also for their sound moral and reltgioufl education^ 
Thus His part aa an aniL^usaka implies the double fuDCiiou of an 
efBcient ruler and a sound educator of mankind^ which A^oka tried 
to discharge to the best of hb capacity^ 

According to the BtEthmanical thinkers^ the tried policies of 
government consist in conciliating ( Earn a ), bribing ( dun a ), creating 

1 m^hA, m, p. : vattobi chAkknip. 

9 Auf Ap&tEkM Sitra, SS : Armbnnti> cliAkktVitU, 

3 III. 1 : 

ChKtanirarnaa'nLbifi^l^ lotu^JlcliBniniiti^iAtj it i 
□ofl'jTitj&m s&jxadharm^ngm rfijA dbnrmA|>rmirftrbikeib t 

4 Sutta in tb& Sulta-tiip^LA, v. 

5 G&pmka-Mo^iJiflnA Sntta, HAjjAimH, III, 1. 
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dissanBion ( bbedo. ), aud employbg forae 1 daijda ).^ In Buddha^'e 
terminology, these go by the name ol four saugahae or sangahavatthns 
and consist in offering presents and timely help ( d&na )f eicohanging 
the greetings of courtesy ( peyyavajjii ), doing good (atthaobariySi, and 
fellow-feeling ( eaminattata ). The wily art of creating dissension and 
diTisioD, aud all fonns of diplomaey and duplicity are condemned. 
In the former, there is the utter lack of sincerity i in the latter, the 
tone is of sincerity. In the former, the four policies are vitiated by 
the diplomatic motive of self-aggrandisement^ i in the latter, the 
fonr ^ngrahas are intended to win the heart and to earn the gra¬ 
titude of all. It is more the idea of four sangrahas which guided 
A^ka whose ambition was to win the affection of all men ( panayani 
gachhema au muniaSnoni, S.R. E. I), not to care for any other glory or 
fame than that the people should be inclined to learn the ideal of 
piety or duty and to be trained therein (It. E. XI, and to depute those 
officers to deal with the people who are not harsh in their language, 
not Berce In their nature but are of wineome cordiality ( e akhakhase 
achainijle sakbioilanibhe, S. B. E. I. 

With Aioka piisanuja is not a term of contempt i it denotes a 
religious order, sect or denoaiinfltion. Its phonetic development out 
of the Sk. pSrshada is traceable through its Bbahbazgathi variant 
prashamda. By the expression, save pisaiudo, he referred to all 
religious orders, sects, denominations or schools of thought m India 
of bis time. He broadly divided them into persons following the 
two modes of life, the pravrajitas and the g^Lhasthas, the former 
renouncing the household life and the latter keeping to it (E. E. XII). 
The pravrajitas are broadly dtatinguished as the Brahmai^as and the 
^ramauas, or as the l^ramapaa and the Briihmanaa, The grd'^sthaa 
figure In bia edicts as the lay adherents and supporters of the different 
Bscta and schools ( nikiiyas lof the pravr'aptas ( B. E. XIII }, Though 
ipso facto the grihastbas theroBelves were divided into different groups 
of devotees or worsbippera of popular deities, the fact cannot ha 
directly inferred from the edicts. Among the pravrajitas, the typical 
names mentioned are the Brahmans, the Ajivikas, the Kirgrantbas 
C Jainas J and the Soipgbasthas ( Buddbists >, The Buddhists are 
distinguished as monks and nuns, and upasakas and upasikas 
1 ni. pp. tos. 9S9. 

S IhSd,TlI. p, 173 r. 

S AithaJlstn, 9 folL 

i cr. JftHkliK TH, p, SJ&a ^ Eknp^Ahako mlclina fin^ba^lcho. 
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(BbAbm\ Tiiu iBLUti kind of distinction bolds good slso in tbe esse 
of otbec orders of the prSTrajitas, It is evident from this that women 
were till then allowed to ranoiioee worldly life anti lo join the orders 
of the prftvraj'iias. The Brahmans represented nameroue orders of 
the pravrajitas as well as Brdbman honseholders in the service of the 
state and of the society at large (If B.E., Ye ; li. E. V). 

ASoka desired that ail the sects should dwell every'wbere in bis 
dominions (H.E. Vll). He insisted on putting np seemly behaviour 
( sampatipati} and giving alms and making gifts ( dinas) to the 
Bnlhmaims and the Sramanas, particularly on personally waiting 
upon them ( atana pachupagamane, P* E. VI). He knew them to 
be the persons in whom were well established the principles of piety 
or duty, such principles as respectfol attention to high personages, 
respectful attention to parents, respectful attention to preceptors 
and teachers, and seemly behaviour to friends, associates, comrades 
and relatione as well as to alavee and servants, besides strong devotion 
( dadhabhatitu, H.E, XTIl 1. He knew them to be the custodians of 
higher forms of culture and civili^iation as well as the disseminators of 
learning and culture In all parts of (he country and outside (E,E, 
XIII). If they were afiected and distressed, 'the cause of man's 
progress in culture and civilisation would greatly soffer. Accordingly 
ho completely changed his mind and iaunched upon a new career 
of cultural conquest throughout his emptre and throughout the world 
with the Brnhina^iAs and l^mmaims as the brave soldiers of the Aryan 
faith, and appointed a special class of imperial oflicers, the Bhariua- 
mahdinutras, to look after them while they were carrying on their 
noble missions tE, E. V), He liberally helped them with alms and 
gifts and honoured them in various ways. He tried to persuade them 
to co-operate with one another for their healthy grow'tb in knowledge 
and matters essential so that they might be better equipped for the 
great work before them (R.E. XU 1. He dedicated four beautiful 
cave-dweltiugs to the Ajivikas in the Khalatika hills* As regarda the 
Buddhist Samgha, he sought to prevent division among its members, 
even by promulgating a penal ordinance ( ScbiBin Pillar ), For the 
guidance of the Buddhists who were his co-retigionists he selected 
seven texts out of the growing corpus of Buddha's Word a and 
commended them for their constant study and meditation fBbihrn), 

The information fumtahed by Megasthenes and other Classical 
writers about the philoeopherB or wise men of India of the 4th 
century B* C. is, in both detail and substance^ the same as that which 
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may b* gathered from the inscriptions of and the Pali Nikayas 

and JStakas, The philosophers are broadly distinguished as the 
Btachiuanes tBmbinanas) and the Barmanes (Sramanas), or as the 
Sarmanes and the Brachmaiies. The Bcachmanes are described as 
the wise men whose lives were regulated hy the rules prescribed in 
the G^^ihya Sctras. and as those persons who spent the first period of 
their lives as brahinachilriB or resident pupils in the suhoola of 
different teachers and the second period aa gfLhastbaa or married 
householders. Their graduated system of training, ideal of simple 
living and high thinking, marrying many wives, reluctance to com¬ 
municate their knowledge of philosophy even to their wives, and 
wrapping up their doctrines about immortality and future judgement, 
and kindred topics, in allegories, after the manner of Plato and the 
like are noticed. It is rightly observed by Megasthenea that their 
ideas about physical phenomena Wei's very crude, for they were better 
in their actions than in their reasonings, inasmuch as their belief 
was in great measure based upon fablesd 

The Sarmanes are distinguished as the Hylobioi W'bo live in the 
woods, the Hylobioi who are the phyaicians, those who practise hard 
penances, and those who are diviners and sorcerers, adepts in funeral 
rites, and who go about begging both in villages aud towns. 
Megasthenes mentions that there were religious women w'bo pursued 
philosophy with some of the Hylobioi. Cbmeus liken? the Hylobioi 
to the Enkratatoi (Anchorites) among the Greeks, and distingaishes, 
as held by Colebrooke, the followers of Boutta (Buddha) from the 
general body of the Hylobioi 

Pseudo Origen speaks of a sect of philosophers among the 
Brachraaaes par excellence who abstained from animal food and all 
victuals cooked by fire, went about naked, and lived on the banks of 
the river Tagabena ( Tungabena. Tungabhadm}. Wilh them God 
was light, the Word (Logoa), and the body the outermost covering 
of tbe aoul. The leader of one such sect in Alexander’s time was 
Mandanis (Manfkna *? ), a Dandamis ( Daniliu ?), one of whose un¬ 
worthy disciples was Sphines (A^vin 9 ) whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos probably for the reason that he greeted a person by uttering 
the auspicloiis word kalyiinam.t This sect of the GymnosophistB, 
if not piaclsely a sect of the Sjivikas, was at least a sect of the 
Achelakos or Avodhetos closely allied to the Ajtvikas. 


4 Ibid. p. 10^ 
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Though the Nirgcanthas or Jamas (ire Dot oiptctsaij, meDtionaJ 
their inclusion among the Indian Hjlobioi is evident from the 
reference to the ascetic practice of remaining Tor a whole day 
motionless in one fixed attitude',1 say in the posture of one called 
ubbhritthika in Pati,^ 

Regarding the collective body of the philosophers in India 
Diodorns aecorately observes that they were in point of number a 
minority, but m point of dignity predominant over all. Tiiey, beine 
exempted from all public duties, were neither the masters nor the 
servants of others. They were, however, engaged by private persons 
to offer the sacrifices due in lifetime, Hud to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead, for they were believed to be the most dear to the gods [Pali 
devatanaiiipiyoXand to be the most conver^ut with matters relating 
to Hades (unseen world). In requital of such services they received 
valuable gifts and privileges, while to the people at large they rendered 
great service. W hen the people gathered together at the beginning 
of the year, they forewarned them about droughts and wet weather 
propitious winds, health and disease, and other useful topics so that 

against a coming 

Nowhere in a Brahmanical work, whether it be the Great Epic or 
the Eamiiyana, the Artha^aatra or any of the Law-books, is recogniz¬ 
ed a religie ox other than one who is a Bmhman by birth and 
qnalittea and a Brabmanist by religious conviction and ideal of life, 
who, in spite of his being an anchorite or ascetic tenouncing every¬ 
thing of the world (saninyHsin, parivriijaka, yati , or bbikshu), is 
expected to be the upholder of the Vedic system sanctifying the 
socio-morai order based upon the scheme of four castes and four 
stages of effort (var)3atrama-dharma)._ The altitude of the ArthaiSStm 
towarfs the Siikyas (Buddhists), the Ajivakaa. and such like 'runways’ 
is naively hostile, and the language in which it introdoces them, oppro- 
brions. They are indiscriminately stigmatized aa A'rishala ( Slidrn ) 
pmvrajitosJ The rule it prescribes (II. 1) is to the effect that “when, 
without making provision for the maintenance of liis wife and sons 
any person embracing asceticism, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement, likewise any person who con verts a .woman to asce 

1 IWd, p. 104, ■ 

4 Ifnjjbitllft, I, p. 99. 
a Aaoient lodla, p, 39 f. 

4 Arthai Siba, JIT- SO. Of, BlrlHil{atya Satmiu. 11. S-55, Ttl. 8.W. 3t-S0l. 60.<U. 
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lUfty bt! tAkiin ftlao to go against iheir inteiests. In tba 
Ramilyftnai tuay Iw in an int&tpoliiit<id verse, Buddha is bluntly 
maligned as having been a thief and an atheist tcboral.i niistikah)- 
The Brahman Parivrnjakas like Jlarkarnleya tPali Miigaijfliyajil^ took 
Buddha to be a bhrmaha, bhiinahn ibhtUaahan, foetus killer)" 
obviously for the reason that his opinion went against household 
life* If at the time of a sacrifice any Sramana was sighted, 
the Brahman performer of the sacrifice felt sore offended and 
tauntingly remarked, saying, *‘Here comes the^ shaveling,, the 
Slcamana, the Vriahala 1” In some of the Gtihya Sottas, the pre* 
pdice against the Sramanas is fought to he made deep-rooted by 
giving a religious sanction to the auperstitions belief that the sight 
of a iSramaiia in a dream portended evil. 

John Caitd is rudely shocked by the utter inconsistency between 

‘Allis Brahman’doctrine of the Early Vedanta pantheism and the 
grossest monstrocities of the Brabman-sanctioned polytheism. 
Here he was anticipated by Buddha, in one point at least, name y, 
that the boasting nature and fory of a Brahman was who y 
inconsistent with his acclaimed proficiency in Vcdiinla and advance 
in religious life. The only redeeming feature of the Arthoiastra polity 
is that in Bk. Ill, Ch. 16, it ordains that the orthodox asceticB 
(Kraminab) and the heretics (piishfliidaa) 'shall, without disturbing 
each other, reside in a large area’ tmahatyavakaie - vaseyah), the new¬ 
comer being 'provided with the space occupied by an old resident, 
and that whether hermits of the Vlnaprastha order, or the Yatis and 
Brahmacharins of the orthodox orders, or the heretics, may when 
found to be delinquents, in the name of the ^ler, perform penaces, 

offer oblations to gods, observe fasts, and the like in lieu of the pay¬ 
ment of fines imposed, while in cases of defamation, theft, assault and 


1 UAiIhiniA,IT.p.m. I VttUx thu iP SiAnj«« test to MS^Aadij* 

P. T. S. l*iE. 

a Tba wDtd hhwm ( Bfc hbrapa } alw&yi fttautU (w ffsetns. IE \i in 

mct^xtaiarA learned (Mcioirf WjUiaHti. Sanskrit Ellglhlll I>ict.) Cf n 

Iwdiug ftahi (Jitfttas. V. mh II 60 oidj figumtlvclx, il sijjoifyiiis 

an epltlwE at Bra1iru& ot Brabmi-ia. 

3 In tb* oont«:E, t h* werS bhUunbfi or bhiiii:»bu d«B n ot mflan a 

loamed brfibmifi or l^lng Brail raiL™ln, 6«p tat tor calling BuddbA n 

bbttniUl. aiAlfOaBolCiSra. Diet, of PiU Ptoper KilHMp il. P- ^. 3. Tbmnaft, tbu 

Life o( BaMhA. p, 11^ I taltft it to bg tb* sama wofd as ItinjOyin in Ii'* Up. 
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&bdt)CtiDD of vvoiiieii they shall be compelled to utidergo the ueual 
panishmettt^ the guiding principle for the ruler being that he sbali 
forbid under penalty imposed by Jaw the wilful or improper conduct 
among the *runawayR* : pravrajyasu yatbiicharau raja dandena 
viirayetJ 

The authoritative maxim in the Atihaiiaatra tlV. B) also desiios 
that the king should honour the SiddhatapaBasi making them to 
dwell in hi a kingdom. But this is not to be mistakeu for A^ka^s 
desire to see all sects dwell every where in his domain 
ichhati save pasaEula vaseyUfc li.E. VII)* in Epite of their verbal 
agr^inent. The former keeps in view only those hermits or ascetics 
■who are experts in magical arts and endowed with supernatural 
powers and may be employed to ward off pinvidential visitations. 

Totally different is Uie attitude of Buddba towards the ^ramoiias 
and the Brahmapoa. In his terminology, the religieux who is a 
Brabmana is at the same time a ^ramaua, and !?icc v£tso.^ As 
S iramana the bhitabu stills his nature by getting rid of sins 
(samitaplpo fcl fiamano)^ and as BroIiniaJia he washes away his sins 
(vihitajiapo ti brahma^o). The religious statuE of a person is sought 
to be determined by the state of purity and all-round spiritual 
advancement, and not by birth or family or any outward sign 
(na jatShi, na gottenai na jachcba).^^ The persons of all social grades 
ate entitled alike to tbia status provided that they stand the test of 
aaintship.^ The Saugha or Gatia (the latter as in the case of the 
Jainas) is a common brotherhood or sisterhood of all persons w^ho 
have come away from the world to live and work together in the 
pursuit of a common ideal of life irrespective of caste or family. 
Thus the value is set upon man as man, and not upon man in relation 
to any accidents of birth or social life. 

A difference existed nevertheless between the S rama^^ae and the 
Bi^hmanas as such, and it is freely recognized in the early literature 
of the Jainas and Buddhists. Mabiivlra generally passed as Samana 


1 ArthAslatfci, IV, 9 : 

tAimld viiiiMTv I 

Tq^oynh pnJitA rAjAA diiivapAt-pnUtAriO]t)i t 
1 DhflBSTtiiipftdft. TOMft : » hrlhmiaci, bo iaiuatio, eu bhUclchc. 

S Tcrod 

4 A^gaOM auttnntn. IjfgTift, lU* OS f. 
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MabavlcA. aod Buddha as Saruana Gotauio. The Wandermg aacetics 
who wete bom in BmUinan families aud belonged to the religioua 
orders to which adnilssbn was rastrioted to persona of the Brahman 
caste are bodily distinguished as Brnhuiana Pojivraiakflst from tho 
rest who are called iiramaiia pravrajitas ^ According to the Sutta- 
nipiita Commentary, the BrahmaEs atigniattKed the Srama^as as 
Vtisbalas, not because they were all Vtisbalas by caste but because 
they freely admitted oTen the Vilshalas or S ndras into their orders 
and interdined with them« Among the pravrajitas or 'maaways\ 
the Tapasas Of hermits formed a class by tbemselvea All of them 
belonged to the Vanapiastha order, and were mostly fcwice-borns 
or persons of the three upper social grades, there having been rarely 
any TSpasa from among the Sandras, touchable or untouchable,^ ^ 
the early literature of tho Jainas and Buddhists, precisely as m t e 
inscriptions of AiSoka, the pravrajitas ore broadly represented by the 
S'ramanas and the Brahmanas. They were the objects of ove 
as wcU’as veneration to the people {mauusBanam piyach’ eya garuko). 
They were the accredited teachers of religion and ethics tovii a- 
dayaka) to them. In a territory from which they were driven out, the 
people are shown to have become morally degraded and impious. 
It is. therefore, repeatedly insisted that a righteous ruler aspiring 
to a universal monarch owes a primary duty to them,’ which 
consists not only in entertaining them with food and dnok, clothing 
and sheller, hot also in paying due homage to then), properly 
observing the rotes of continence on the sabbath days, and waiting 
upon them for the cultivoUon of wisdom through instructious and 

discussions. ® 


1 AupUpttikA ^atra. Ebc, 76 J Sltlift fr.BlwII»-ronviAyi; Dlabl.Hl. p-l^l 
umlmbnli Vi4lin)«n#.p«rt1>UpW. 

a IWd, Sec. 75 I iswA?* 1 . P- ' ssisa?* SakysputUy . 

ft paTSmattbujotiM. 11, Vcl. 1, p, 175, 

4 Far Ita bBtifWS tliB toUcLaliU tud ihu uutcUEhabl# *1110118 tho 

6iia»i. «» 1.10 t B. C, lAW, Indis A» d«erll«J. p. 141. 

A 0Aiik6, VI.p. 

6 IbiJ. Ul, p. 30* t reloiseiea U ttediy njpplird by S. N. 

7 til^ba,lU. ft Oli 

ft. JlLak*. VI, p. 700; 

[Lii£ui.piQena Ifl-dfl ■BJUTtsDi-^btSiilEUinOi 
dhuoimnklDio idtiniJmrgi bhuvcrjn itiaripqcbchlialp 
vlO^kadliclLK payiruplMjryA b(kbn&&tkte. 

gr. Disha, in. p. 
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The legal authority of the king or state to inflict punishments on 
the priests and 'runaways’ if they were foanfl guilty of criminut 
offences of any kind or to take dtastio measures against the 
recuirrences of miachievouB and irreligious actions on their part has 
nowhere been questioned either in the Arthaiastra or in Buddhist 
literature. On the other hand, there are cleat prescriptionst and 
positive evidences® to establish the esistence of such an authority. 
The prOTOulgatioQ of a penal ordinance by Aioka for the suppression 
of schisms in the Buddhist Order or even in a particular community 
of Buddhist monks and nuns may be shown to have its precedents 
in the past action of the kings of Kortbem India.® The measure 
adopted by ASoka is preaerved in the Theravuda tradition with a note 
of approval and without any adverse comment* It was, moreover, 
ia accordance with both the Vinaya rule® and the early Buddhist 
religious sentiment.® As the Pali legend suggests, the king esercised 


1 Arthu'Ajtm, IV. B ; 

BrAhinupain ijApikarmlnjim uddhutkhj^iinlepkfitaVrfl^ftin 

kur^'An ditv iahaymin rijft vlsayod 
Ibid. 111. IS ; 

pruvnijyfaH yntbfcsbirfin rAjfl v*T»yfiL 

Ct^ p. : 

Yt Eyly*Ri IdfiB** dbarmnlj pametil LiUibite 

tftjya’mi 4'r*vatiiiu lijft ltihlinipr?nl¥a kflototu. 

3 jAt&kft, Ill, P. 304; "'lino dlvl rainipAVtKHE cfenriUi rmtiiui inMiirftm 

IstiOfRtt” li i«bl»iiUnBip knjjhitvs..“mayLsw vijitfl sabbe fabbajiil paliywitn. 

dlllbodit^htam rAitoatn tAnsaautl bbcriip chitkpeflj. 

5 s. N. Mitr* klndSy dmwi mj fttlontiiMi to the Dhammapaiiii GomiHiiatoij, 

m/p. 54. in whkb wo *fti told diAt lltfeon^b Bfiddhft ™ IhffB llivo, llrt VMkiblli 

■QcoewiTi.lr to Vii^flkhi. and luktly to Uinfl PtMain^pt 

to dnvo out a hhlkflitH Mioeimtod with m womiia hii kiBfidffm (EuiiihlJukUi 

vijitA nlharatlw), and the king coming to tb* idhAfftH mrtiiUllded iC witB hil 

4 MahArauun. V. a'TO-Sdl ; SmnnnUfA^AdikB, T, p- 61 : "Nb im* 

hbihkbu. pAftmtlltLiTl irofi'* ti Bilvl lesnM Betokini TflitliBni datvl upnimbllicfll. 
Tho DtpftTiinsiiL wiinS is- n&nifcS. CL Kntbi-VSttbxi ComideiiiBry.* p. 3 t 

d The ruin cilisd by MonLerii fAEokji^ p* 196J Jjoni tbs Mth Stb 00^ 67* 69} 

pTBscribes nBsanji ("Vliich is deSoitiva and permanMt cspnklon fiom the SsughB'*! 
IB the eitceiHB iHSHBlty lof Ihe Mhiem eeunwi by b utmk or nun : 

SanHhBbhednka BnupeHmpunan nil upBSAmpidetohha 
e pasam pantLO n ABfllBhi^ntL 

6 CL TberBsftthl, wr«t7a t 

iinksu Bteliati, ki&lvBiu I \m ki^iEsnii T 

IbUl, Veree 975 ; 

titthijinBip dhBjiin ksehl dhlKiMiitj'atB dilalup. 







^6 

^^18 anthority with the cod sect of the leading men of the Sangha.i 
“The Buddhist law/* as Bfookerji observes (Aioka, p. igg), "has its 
cotmterpart in the Brahmanical Jaw, accordjDg to which tuiechief- 
makera who tried to create or fomeDt disBenaiona in the village 
coiQiixuQitiiia iLnd A<s^[iibl]6s Wet# piulighed by haDiebnieot/^ 

Buddha enjoins it as a noble duty ou the part of a righteous king- 
em^ior fariyai^ chflkkavatthvattani) and he should ask the virtuous 
Sramanaa and Briihmanas, approaching them from time to time— 
what is wholesome, what ta unw'holesome, what is blameworthy) 
what la blamelesSi what is cultivable, what is not cultivable, w'bat is 
that which being done, makes for harm and suffering for a long time, 
and what is that which being done, makes for good and happiness 
for a long time.^ 

# 

ASoka de^ribes the ^miuarias and the Britinm^aa as snvdiita or 
well-eatabliahed ( B- E,.XII1X by i^bich he meant the accredited * 
reiigioua teachera in whom the deaired principJos of piety or duty 
were e^tabUsfaed (ye^u vihila)^ The Hath igum phi insoriptioD speaka 
of'the honoured recluses who are well-established' isakata -sainana' 
suvihitanani), while the TberagSthii (verse 75) praises viaitiog the 
well~establ iah eil saints as a marl tor ious deed (aadhu suvihitanam 
dassanani). 

With ASoka the supreme duty waa doing good to the whole world, 
and there was no greater duty than it : 

Katavyamate hi me sarvalokahitam ; 

nafiti hi Kanimalaram sarvalokahitatpS ( R. E. VI )* 

To the same eSect aud virtually in the same language the Rgja- 
dbartua Section of the Great Epic enjoins > 

(a) hitartham sarvalokasya (Mbb., XIT. 30. QG) 

(b) sar^'alokahite ratah (ibid, XII, 67, S); 

fc) aarvalokahitaru dhannani kabatriyeahu pratish^itam 

(ibid, XII. 63. 5). 

The authoritative dictum quoted in the Artha^astra, I, 2, 
reapresenta the ideal ruler as one who is devoted to the good of all 
beings : aarvabbiJtabite ratab- 


I BaEQA^ lESHdftl^o, U, p. 
H TI1« p. Si 
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The Mahiimora Jatakft spaalci; of the righteous king-emperor as 
a ruler who gr&nte the boon of '^o fear' to all beiugs : abhayaRi cha 
yo Bahhahhutesu deti.^ 

It is said of Buddha, the religious rounterpart of the righteous 
king-etoperor, that he was brought forth by Mays for the good of 
the luany; bahnnaiy vata attbiiya.* Gotauia the liecluse might 
be praised b}’^ the outsiders as the well-wisher of all living beirigs : 
sabha- pa^ abbata-hi tanukam pi 

‘The whole world* Is rather a vague term. By this the Mahri- 
mangala Jutaka understands the world of the devasi the pittiSt the 
reptiles, and the rest of beings,* The beings may be conveniently 
distinguished as snprahuman, hntuan and infrabuman. The Bupra- 
human world is svarga (saga, 6vaga, M. li. E.)—heaven, the human 
world is prithlvi (putbavl, R. E, V, Uh)—earth, and the infrabuman 
world ia apEya fS. R. ,E,1—hell. The heaven is the grand world (vipule 
Bvage, ^[. R. E,) in the sense that there one can obtain and en|oy 
grand results (mahdphale, S. R, E. I), or to use Buddha’s phraseotogj^ 
unbounded joy and happiness (vipulaip &ukhat\ih^ The infernal 
world is a terrible state of woe (jiiabilpSye, S. R. E. I},—of apiya- 
duggati vinipata in Bnddha's words. In Buddha's terminology, the 
devas were either the gods by birth (upapatti^deva), such as Indra, 
Vanjya, Agni, the Lokapalfls, the sun. the luoon, and the stars, 
or the goda by purity (visuddhi'devi], anch as the Sramaiias and the 
B^hmanas held in high esteem as the accredited religious teachers, 
or the gods by courtesy and popular consent (sammuti-deva), such as 
the kings and princes. The infrahnman world included also the 
whole of the animal kingdom (Pali lirachchhanagata paniil,—the 
world of bipeds, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and the rest tP. E. II, 
P, E. V), This la comprehended by Buddha’a expression tniga' 
pakkhT. The earth consists narrowly of the domain proper of a ruler, 
the vassal states, and the bordering territories of allies, enemies or 
strangers (R. E. II, E. E. V, E. E. XIII, S, R. E. II, M, ft. E.)l. The 
Itajadharma of Aioka, precisely like the Rajadharrua of the Great 
Epic and the Arthaiastra and the Bija-chakravartl-Dbarma of the 
Xikuyas and the Jatakas, is intended to secure and promote 

1 litaka, IV, p. U5S; ct Jit&ka., IV^ p. 76 : yo nivlUifutti. 

^ Tlaarlg&thB, ratBB 

S I, p. 4. 

4 jatfilia, I¥* p. 
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iuaq's here in the present world and hereafter in the 

other world. 

The expresstoQ 'doing good to the whole world’ hod a positive 
ineaniog for A^oka. By this be meant that he should make all 
energetic efforts to see that 'all were free from the innate proneness 
to sins (sakale apaparisrave aea^ B. E. XI, that ‘all men were actively 
joined with all good and happiness, both of this world and of the 
neat' (savena hitasnkhena hidalokika palalokLkena ynjevu ti, S. E. E. I), 
that ‘the people might sufficiently grow with the growth in piety 
and sense of duty' (jane 'aimlnpSya dhanimavadhiya vadhej'ai , 
P. E. VII h that, 'they might elemte theinselvea' (abhyuninamisati, 
P, E. Vlli. With A^oka parlsrava is just another w'ord for apufia, 
meaning ‘demerit/ Itt hfahlvTra's phraseology the two concepts of 
porissa^'a (parisrava, spring of sin) and aaava liusrava, inflna of sin) 
and their opposites go together,^ while in Buddha's terminology 
parissaya (pariSraya) stands for lurking danger, the internal spring 
of impiety and the nnwholesome^ . A^oka employs the w'ord vadhi 
tv^lddhi, increase, grow^tb, promotion) as the O'pposlte of hini (hani, 
decrease, decaythe word dharmahani occurring in the Bhagavad- 
gits.® Buddha employs antithetically two verbal forms, abbhunnii- 
meyyam (should elevate, uplifti and na apaniimeyyarit (should not 
lower, degtade)S . 

* 

The secret of snccess m this matter lies, according to A^ka^ in 
readiness to action &nd prompt dispatch of state-basin ess : tasa cha 
pana iyam mule nthiine cha atbaBatittilanl cha tE> E. VI), Aioka 
says that he had no mtiety fnSsti hi me toso) In respect of readinese 
to action and prompt dispatch of stale biisineBs. Here the great 
^^aurya emperor had just followed the wise adage of the age which 
ia traceable almost in the aame language Id the Great Epic and the 
Arfcba^istra quotation of verses: 


1 Ct. tmiiw Stii-atoTldBiai. B!iiirQpa;^u |balva^ Jltika, HI, p. aSS. 

a :St[trA, p. IS: IsaTi is pnrU^afi, yti p&xisesva In y-Q 

ftOAiaVA fcc dpAEiiVCLTlK ¥* ^ 

3 Aiagiitliirii^ III, p- 3^0; Suklni-Dii At4i, 4^ 45; Niddiifii* I, p. JS, 11^ 

p, 420. 

4 E. 1^* 

fi G(, dbnrmAlilEil prmjiyila^ 

6 DIg]w,I, p. 
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Mababborata^ XII. 37. 13 ; 

Uitbinani hi irnrH^adranitri i^jadbariuaaya yaiu mnlam, 

*'lto&dmesa to actioo on the part of the kmga, which ia the secret 
of success in royal administration.”* 

Arthali^lca, I. ID ; 

Bijno hi Tratam utthHaan^ yajnah karyaau^anani, 
dakehtiin vpttisamyani eba dIkshH tasy.abhieecbatiam. 
Prajitaakhe sokhaqi mjriah prajiuain cha bite hit&tn, 
iMttuapriyaTTi bitain rajfiah pcajanini ta priyam hitam. 

Taaiuan uityotthito mja kurynd arthlnu^sauam^ 
arthasya mil lam nttblnarrij anarthasya viparyayah. 

Anatthane dbruvo niUah piaptasydnAgatasya cha, 
prapyate phalatu nttbiiiiEl labbate chArtbasampadam. 

Of a king, the vow indeed is exertion, the performance of sacridee 
the disebarge of duties, the offer of fees, the equal attention to all, 
and the baptism the consecration. 

In the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, and 
in their happiness his welfare. The (personal) welfare la not dear 
to the king, bat the welfare of the subjects is dear ( to him ). 

Hence the king should always be actire and administer state- 
biisiuesa. The root of advantage is readiness to action, of disadvantage 
it is the counteractive. 

It) the case of unreadiness to action surely perish that which is 
gained and that which is to be galDed. He obtains the fruit ( desired 
end) from the promptness in action, and gains in the wealth of 
advantage.” 

Of the two points stiessed by A^oka and the maxim In the Artba- 
^tra, the first is us^na, Pali ut^ina and Sk. utthiina, and the second 
is athasaipti^iS, Pali attbakarana, Sk. karydnu^asanain ^ the first 
is the principle of action and the second its application. The idea of 
atba'saoitirsna is traceable in the Jutaka expressions—vinicbchhaye 
nislditva atte tiresi, “sitting In the court, tried cases", imam potibakam 
olokenta a^ni tireyyatba, "Xiooking into this hook of precedents, you 
should try a case.’'^ As a Buddhist psychological terra, santiraiia 
means the prelituinary investigation of the data of sense. 

1 Hera muiimi m%bt bfl tnD»liited br "Ibc rod oi ipnxis ol 
a Jltata, III, p. 392. The reference ii WadJT supplied by N+ 

as 
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Thmigh no Pali dictom showing verbal agreement with that of 
A.4oka IS traced bo far, it la incontestable that the whole emphasis of 
Buddlia'e teachings is on utthSnaf which ia but a synonym of 
appainSda Ceameatness), dalhaparakkama ( strong power of action) i 
attakara purUakara (self-willed action), bala (strength of the will), 
viriya (mental energy), and the like. The Dhammapada incnlcates 
(bat the glory of a person goes on increasing if be is ready for action, 
mindful, pure in deed, discreet in action, self-rest rained, virinous and 
earnest.* Just as in A^ka’s edicts the different aspects of the concept 
of uttbnna are eonght to be expressed by such terms os pamkrams 
(power of action, B, E. X), pakama (strenuous exertion, M, E. E.), 
u^ha {zeal, P. E. l), and uysma (effort. It. E, XIII), dhiti (fortitude, 
S. B. E. II), and patinina achalfi (resolve unshaken), so in the 
Dhammosangani, we have for the concept of sammS'vSySina ( right 
exercise of the will) such contributory terms as viriyScauibha 
(energetic initiative), nikkama (strenuous exertion), parskkaina (power 
of action), uyyama (effort), ussaha (zeal), ussolhi (ardont), tharaa 
(stamina), dhiti (fortitude), asithila parakkamatS (unabated powerful 
activity), snikkhittachhandata (unabandoned will to act), an’fkkhllta- 
dhurata (steadily keeping on to the path of action), and anikkbitta' 
sampaggaha (steadfast adherence to the path of action). 

With Buddha appamnda is the single term by which the whole 
of bis teaching njigbt he summed up. In the Kosala Satpyntta, 11. 
7-8, Buddha mentions appamiida to king Faaenadi of Kosala as the 
single principle of action which stands embracing both the intciests, 
viz., that which appertains to the present existence and that which 
appertains to the future existence.® Here he advises the king to base 
on this very principle all his duties, private and public, as thereby 
he might keep him active, wakeful and guarded together with bis 
family members and vassals, bis subjects ondolBcera, and his treasury 
and storehouse. 


1 Dhjknim&f&dit. Ch, ILL 
^ Ibid^ rardi^ M : 

iHcliLkfimiiuusa nlummatcBrlnci^ 
tiUbsiafiA cihn dtummutil^no 

3 AF^&tnJl lo kha nikBHrftjA db&Birdo ubho AttliG U^^hati* 

dill^odhADuallnkin obov* ntthim sitiipKraj.'^kaiin. 
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*‘ptgtiTfttiygly only ntthanft inoaiiia the SiCtlvs stato of mtud ind 
"body. The opposite state of ustiina, according to S.E.E- I, is 
represented by anSvnti {iioii’'applic4tioiiij Slaslya (indolence), and 
kiiamatba (fatigue). 

Ab observed elsewhere, “Aioka's principle of utthaua or parakninia 
seeks its fulfUment tbrougU atthasantlrsiia, "prompt dispatch of slate 
business’, and is directed to doing good to the whole world (faivalo- 
kahUa)^ to making all beings happy here and enabling oil men to 
attain to heaven hereafter, particularly to promote other worldly 
interests (savani pSralrikiya, K.E. XI. It required all including him 
and bis officers to apply themselves ceaselessly and eternally (sasvataiu 
samayanix S.K.E. I) to the noble cause espoused by way of faithfully 
and effectively discharging the duties assigned. In short, uctloiit 
and action alone, was the underlying principle of A&ika’s Dhamma 
and system of administration.”^ 

The two means by which ASoka sought to promote the cause of 
piety and human duty in the world are appositely called nijhati and 
dhammaniyama (P.E VII), the first corresponding to the Pall 
nijjhatti,^ and the second to saddhammauiyilma.® In Pali the term 
nijjhatti uuplies the sound method of reasoniDg, the appeal to reason 
and understanding, the way of convinciug each other by fact and 
reason, as distinguished from uijbattl or the obstinate way of 
suppressing reason by resorting to a bind of rcfn- 

atndiivt* The niySma is the order regulating the path of action 
(magga~niyiuna)^ wblcb is inviolable (abhabbo okkamituiu).® A&>ka 
sought to give effect to the means of nijihatti or moral persuasion 
by the inculcation of the fundaurental principles of piety or duty 
(dhanittisinusothini), the proclamations of their usefulness (dbaipma* 
SBvanam), and the taugible works of public utility (dhsmiua* 
thaaibhSni). The second of these is the duty assigned in Pali 
literature to the PhommaghosakEis.^ The way of dhanima-niyama 
was sought to be given effect to by A^oba through regulation 'or 
legislation. _ _____ 

I Inicrip&icaia. IL Pi 398, 

a Ati^Uam, IVt P- 333- 

a Ibid, in, p. 185 p ThA rtfnfenea h tindljr iuppUed bf S, K". MHra, 

4 Siameic -vL, llli 391. 

5 IhSdp lU. p. 

G AEi^ttinH Itl, p, 174. 

T IIU p^ 161 S Dtfimnmpftda CaiCJucutajrf^ Iir p, 8l. 1 tfflw tbe JilAba 

to S- K. Mitra, 
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Miuiatratton to the 'whole world Is possible through the discharge 
of certftiti easentiftl duties that are traditionally known in Pali as 
daaa-ruja-dbanimii or dasa-rijevatta- The number ten may be raised 
to twelve by following a slightly different mode of enumeration.^ The 
categorisation of the duties is evidently based upon a certain state¬ 
ment of Bnddhaj which is just illustrative and not exhaustive. The 
essential duties of a ruler lie, according to the Arthaiastra and other 
Brahmanicnl works on royal polity, to the seven elements of 
sovereignty, viz,, himself, the ministers and other officers, the territory 
and population, the defences, the financial cesoutces, the army, and 
the alliea.5 These may be taken to consist, according to Buddha, of 
the obligations to the ruler himself (attani), to hia own people (anto- 
janasmiiiiX to his own territory (antojanapndaBmini),a to vassala 
Ikhattiyesu anuyuttesu),* to the friends and allies (mittamachchesu), 
to the fighting units IbalakSyesu), to the Brfihmana and other needy 
householders (biShmana-gahapatikesu), to the slaves and servants 
tdisa-kaminakaresii),® to the people of towns and districts (negama- 
janapadesii), to the Hramsijas and the Brfihmaiias (samaija-brahma- 
^esu), and to the beasts and birds and other animals i migapakkhjsu).® 
As for the duty to himself. ASoka’a expression is ‘just as he feels 
concern for himself' {atb« atiinaiu anukanipati, S, B. Iij. II)* The Pali 
idiom is precisely the same : attanarp anukamimmi “just as I feel 
concern for inyKlf,”^ The earlier Buddhalogy as developed in the 
BuddhavairiEa, the Chariya-pitaka and JStaka Kidiina-kathS speaks 
of a long course of preparation undergone hy the Bodhisattva for 
serving these three great interests: doing good to oneself (attattha- 
chariyu), doing good to one’s people (nSlattha-chariyS), and doing 
good to the world aokattha*chariyn),S The first is individual, not to 
say egotistic ; the second is national, not to say parochial i the third 
is universal I not to say altTUistic, These are reduced to two in the 
Jtitakas, viz., in th e interest of oneself (attadattbani) and in the 

1 StimmgaJi-vilfUinTp pv 851+ 

SI Arthn^'llatni, VL I z ftvimyfkmlhfi-Junapadn-dtirgs. 

3 Tbia ii nat inck^Bd la tbe Uil of ten but Ln mmj 

1 text 

4 Tbift, ^ Ifl not iuolu^^ in ^ Mil oE ten. 

Q VoiiADt, iLiiuwtesu4 

6 Dt^ha, m, p, 01; JAtaka, IV, p. 4aii+ i V, p. laa, ttic. 

7 ir, p. 

s CbmnyA-pitikkA ComcufintlirT^ p. 7. buddhnltbji cbkriTi im mllj 

ittftttbjicliATlyL 
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mterest of otlier (parattham)^ . The right application of onefieU 
(attasammapanidhi) is coneideced the best course of wisdom.^ Before 
taking the responsibility of instructing others one should first 
establish oneself in iivhat is proper.s To do so one must stand firm 
in piety and be endowed with moral rectitude and gentleness of 
nature (dhamtne thito ajjave inaddave 8ato)j* be "weil established in 
virtue (sile pfitittbaya)-6 In words of Aiota, standing firm in piety 
and virtue, they will Iw administering the form of conduct Cdhati.i- 
manihi sTlamhi tistamto dhainmani anuBasisaintt, R. E. 1V)> The 
philosophic argument behind it is that the enlightened self-interest is 
fie Plm nttrafi If one holds oneself dear to him. one should guard 
oneself well. The Artha^Sstra, 1. 2. cites the word of wisdom 
according to which the king himself being well*disciplined in Bciences, 
should devote himself to the task of regulating the conduct of his 
subjects.^ The object is that he should be the pioneer in noble 
deeds.— the leader of the multitude, himself being firmly devoted to 
the practice of piety« He is to be the ildikata or first-doer, an 
epithet applied in the Jaina %ama to the founder of Jainism i aigare 
tltthagare 9 A^oka says, "Doing a good deed is difficuU. He who 
does it first, does a difficult thing lindeed). But many a good deed 
has been done by ' 

Kalunain dukaraiiu Yo adikaro kalilriasa so duka^ani katoti- 
Ta maysi bahu kal%;kaiii katarn (R.E.V). 


I AnabhirikU 
51 Mungaln SutUl. 
a Dl»nitnnp*dft. vflrM JSS; 

' Attifidain ^Tm patbajnaiii p!itiTi3imttlveftyi&, 

aUi* ... 

4 verse 250. 

fi gAmyutiAp I, p. 13- 

va Di-tfi' n jAifiDdii LldL^a 

BtLAiii nintmlutvi plyajii 
Atlt m Gcyyo piinupil vft 
lubbbn pljH QcliitAtkfiA puh^hba. 

6 Cl B|dli*a lErtnjTihk Up., IV. e, 0 : na siirVMya kitmlya aftrtniii 

prtywn bluiVAti. itiUAxmfifcii kaml/i priyam bhAVtU, 

7 Arthffifl'Jbtni. 1. fi i MSyi vltiLo rljl hi pmfin3FTi vipayd 
fl Dl^hjk^ TIlp p. • 

Ful^lungsinic autihurltesn dbamiUHa 
d1iuiimulurlyfibhirAlt> nnT&yiH tahujAnaisa, 
g AupuT&tlki^. SEtrt, Secs. IB, 30 L 
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This remiads a« ni once of the Jntaka dicl:& : 

To puLbe kabokalyilno aka lokesu dokkamniA 
KflCa me kAlyip onekartipa.^ 

All the aathorlties agree in siiyiDg that the first dTity of the king 
fit to mla is self-preparation through education, learning and training, 
and that the meftna thereof ia constant contact with men of ex¬ 
perience {vriddha-Esaiitjo^^t). They also agree in insisting on bis 
protecting himself as well as others against all possible harm. But 
Kautilya^s king, like MachiaveUi's prince, is advised to live always in 
a world of snspicion and dread, which is full of enetiues, internal and 
external. He ta to trust none, neither his wives nor his sons, neither 
his ministers nor his oncers ^ neither the food which is cooked nor 
the bed which is prepared for him, not even his friends, far less his 
enemies, not even himself. 

Buddha's righteous king emperor is expected to live, on tfao other 
hand, in a world of trust and security where all ore Imbued with the 
same spirit of Dharina and all are devoted to the pni^it of the 
common ideal of llfe.>^ Aioka's world is snch a world of trust and 
security where all should be working for piety (savata vijitasl-mama 
dhatpnia^'utasi, It.E.V.) 

By the expression ‘own people* are narrowly meant one’s family 
members consisting of wives and sons (children). Mother and father 
are to figure most prominently among them. One’s own people may 
be taken also to iticlnde brothers and sisters and other kinsfolk 
(ll.E.Y), Aioka speaks of parents, teachers (iichariyi^, wives and 
sons, brothers and sisters, other kinsmen, other princes of the blood 
(E.E. III, 11.E.1V. B E. V. R.E. IX. E.E, XI, B. E. XIH. P. E. Vll), 
Along with kinsmen he mentions friends (mita), associates (sanitbuta^ 
comrades (suhadaya) and companione (sahaya), all comprehended bv 
Buddha’s expression mittamachchd or oatianhaj^. He dons not omit 
to refer also to the neighbours (patlvesiya, E.E. IX), He distinguishes 
one’s people as those w'bo are closely (vage) and those who are distantly 
related (davlye, SE.E. 1), as those who stand near (patiyisan>na) 
and those -who stand afar (apakathS, P. E. VI). With sons go 

1 J^lakA, m, p. la. N- Mitn lefori to iilLUndfl^ p. 69, ftjjileamrat- 

kjkiaa didiiIh%AiE4 bi^vaU. For ildlkAro, Boa Flqlnl, III. 1-31. 

2 IMd.V_p,491. 

J DlybA P' vijlM gas oka miibljmtti 

doTi^ibi Ijlvloo, roiiyjih yu nuyiiTp mayiLm 

cbJtUfAvmlti-VHUaip dblromitr 
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gmndsions, gn^at'gratideons and tba deacendanls aftev them ( B. E. IV, 
li, E. Vi B. E. XIT ). He e[iealia in the same breath pf father, $on, 
brother, master, friend, associate, erea down to neighbour tB. E, XI). 
Though the mdiTidnal words are met with in all literature of India, 
there is little doubt that A^ka's language or man tier of speaking is 
almost verbally the same as that in the Buddhavacbana. Atoka's word 
vijita for one’s territory Is typically a Pali word. 

The Nikayas mention the i^kyas as vassals (annyatli, anuynttn 
kbattiya) under the king of Eo^ala, Such vassals within Atoka’s 
empire were the Yonas, the Kimba]as. and the rest (R, E. V, B. E, 
Xni), The idea of vassals is rather obGcni'e in the Great Epic and 
the Arthfl^stra. Sniuanta in the sense of independent neighbours is 
as much a Pali or Sanskrit word as Atokan (II. E. II), while the word 
Autaor PratyantS in the same sense ia peculiarly Atokan. Atoka’s 
IBambhanibhn (R. E. V) is the very same expression as the Pali 
Bt^hmanihbhd or Brahmana-gahapalikSt by which the needy people 
of the world are meant. Even the BrShmanaa and the ^mmanas 
(P.E.VII) in one aspect of their earthly existence, namely, mendioaney, 
may be taken to have been meant by the expreasion Brabnia^ibhfaa. ' 
In the Pali Nikayos and Jdtakas, precisely as In Atoka's Edicts, the 
Bi^hmaiias and the Ibbhas, or the Brdhmapas and the li^rama^aB are 
often associated with the four classes of beggars, viz, kapana 
(ki'ipanah) meaning 'those in a pitiful condition, the poor people 
suffering from bodily infirmity', addhtkS or street-beggars’ fpatbavino), 
vanibbaka (variiyakuh) or 'those lieggara who induce the public to 
offer alms and make gifts by proclaiming the merit that accrues from 
alms'giving and gifts, and ynchakii or ‘the beggars imploring the 
public to spare anything, bow'ever little or insignificant.^ Atoka^s 
aniitbas (orphans, destitutes}, vudhas (age'W'orn persons), kapana^ 
valakft (the poor and the miserable)^ , and diisa-bhataka (slaves and 
servants) are rightly grouped with persons deserving of cotnpasaion 
(R. E. V, P.E,VI]). One may take along with them also other persons 
in distress, such as those who are shut up In prison ( banidhanabadba ) 


1 jaentw, ^1, p. ass, 

2 Baruik, iQscriptions+ii. Pi 271. 

3 Dlnilb in lAiLg:uft^e q[ Lba la PaIE kapupa And vaTlka 

iLEa EftfiCi tL&ftl U IftfcakM, IV, 2BA ; PotAViktiJiii C^miSdUtarj, p, l20, 

ssl. SfLinyutto, r. p. werd kApAon BndilbAgLw tmderBLAiidi duggitlA 

dAliddA-nuianHK kApA-Jhiinf-idAyo. 
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and thoso sentenced to death (patavadhii)^ . The sick (vjadhita) 
implied in K. E. II are to be counted also amoDg the distressed. 

The e^cpression negama^janapadu which is the same as pora- 
}finapadii applies to the people of towns and districts who are variously 
engaged m the transactions of lifei parfeienlorly commercial.2 

The expression samana biiihmanii as dtstingnisfied from brahmans- 
gabapatikii applies to the ^runaways' who are the accredited Faligloas 
teachers of men. 

And the expression miga-pakkbi (lit., beasts and birds) applies to 
all auimals^ whether bipeds or tjnadmpedsp terra strial or aquatic. 

The territory gamed by a king is rightly said to be of three kinds i 
that which Ig newly acquired {navab) that which is recovered 
Ibbutaplrvah). and that which is ancestral (pitry^ah)^ . In Aioka^s 
case tho territory of the second kind jsout of the question as he is 
not known to have lost any portion of his territory. The major 
portion of his territory is ancestral, Kalinga being the only territory 
newly acquired (adhnn^adha^ R. E. XIII). It is the ag^ef^d opinion 
of all Indian political tbiDkers that the primary duty of a king or 
king emperor Is to see his torrito^ consolidated (janapada ihdvariya^ 
ppatta)^ , or to guard it carefnlly if it is a newly conquered one [jitan 
cha rakkhe anivcsano siyaP 

In the ancestral territory the reigning king is advised in the 
Arlha^iitra (XIII. 5) to cover the faults of his father and to manifest 
his own virtues. The instance of king Siri Meghavanna who tried to 
make ample amends for certain tyrannical and revengeful acta of his 
father Mahasena might here be cited from the history of Gey ton. 

Aioka in hia edictSp does not think of his father or Immediate 
predecessor but only of the former kings who had through several 
ages built up a noble tradition of piety. The w orka of public utility 


1 AmBirak^HliLaik XI« iSlp Ifi/Q ; Nl]isvd^ tn duvfdbo dina durgAto 

I vanCvnlE-ct yicliaiiKko ;fl^hjtlari1ili3aiu I 

2 jHtak^ V, p. ; 

Yo chA rljfl JftTi^ipadaip i4biiTamciiap&&llvatj | 

HLihKnft ifcjTti 111 i K vitudbo botl kbAtti JO t 

Titb «ivn negimc yia jutiA k&jAvikkAyi^ I 

AjAdlaAbAnkAre m kiDAona vimjjbAii I 
a Xin. b, CL pelllkum dBjujJatti HE, p, SO. 

4 DEijbA, lET. p. S3. 

5 DhAOUSApAdfip TErv •10. 
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done by tbeiu alsa bslng dons by him just to keep up the 
tradition (dhamum-patipiiti )p thongb these in hia opinion had but 
slight effect (lahtdse esa pMibboga!* P.E, VII). As lor himself, he tried 
to fulfil tbair noble mtention to sea the people grow sufficiently with 
the growth in piety by adopting two novel methods ( P.E. Vll 

With regard to the newly acquired territory the king is advised 
in the ArthaHstra (XIII- 5) to adopt* among others, the following 
means of pacification : 

Trying to cover the faults of the fallen enemy with hia virtues and 
excelling his virtues by doubling hi a own. Devotion to his owm 
duties and worte^ The ahowing of favours (anugrahatarma ), the 
offering of presents ( parihSrakarma), the giving of gifti ( dinakarma ), 
the bestowing of bonoars ( nidnakanua )^ and the doing of what is 
agreeable and good to the subjects ( prak^iti-priya-bitini )* The 
adoption of the same mode ot life, the same dress, language and 
etiqiietle ( samanaSila-veSa+bhaaha-acharata 3^ so as to avoid appear¬ 
ing as a at ranger in the habits of life ( prakfiti-viruddhachartf ). The 
evincing of personal interest m their national, religious and social 
festivals and functiona (deSa-daivata-BamaJotsavavihareshu bhaktih X 
The honouring everyvrbere of religious orders ( sarvatra a^rama- 
pujanam X The offering of land, articles of uae^ and other gifts and 
presents to persons noted for thdr learning, eloquence and piety 
( vidya-vjlkya-dbarma^firfl-pnrushatmtp bbo mid rav^^a-diina-paribara ). 

The release of a! I prisoners ( sarva-bandhana-mokshanam ) and the 
doing of favour to miserable, helpless and diseased person h fanugtahain 
dinSniltha-vyadhitanam )* The prohibiting of the slaughter of animals 
for half a lunar month during the period of cbaturmasya t chating 
m^yeshu ardhama^ikam ngbatam \ for four nighle during the full 
moons ( pauioiamE^ishu chatnrStrikam ), and for a night on the day 
of the birth^sbar of the conqueror king and on that of the national 
star ( raja-deia-naksbatreshn ekaratrikam ) the probibiting as well 
of the slanghber of females and young ones and the castraiioti of males 

( yoni-bala-vadha'^punistvopaghSta pratishedbah ), 

One may observe that in this particular contest the Artha^stra 
prescribes all the noble principles of mjadharma advocated by A.^ka 
through his edicts and that the prohibitions are precisely those 
embodied in his Eegnlation of Piety (P.E.VX we lo^ all scest in 

the Artbaiastra prescrEption^and probibitiona as soon as we learn that 


1 ¥liU !■ precisely wbkt ti mcMt by Budjbe'e w^rd eemi[iBt(>t4. 

33 
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these ere ell meent to give the coaqueror a good appearaDce before 
the people of a conqtiered territory. One is likely to wonder where* 
from the Artba:^TetrA got the idea of tbeae advantageoiifi piohibHionfl 
when these are bodily against the mlrs of secular Brabtoanism. 
Consider, for instance* -^^oka’s prohibition of the branding of horses 
and cattle with tnarks on the Tisiga, Pnnarvasu and chatormasl 
fuU'EDooa days, as well as for half a month during the period of 
cbdturmaaya (Indian Lent). The Axtha^astra has no problbitary rules 
regarding the time of marking the cattle {IL 25). The most auspicious 
time for marking is the Kai-tika full-moon or the star Bevati in the 
month of A^vayuja, according to the Law-book of Vlahnn. The 
A^'alarana Grlliya Sutra adds the fall-moon day of VaiHkha, while 
the SEnkhiiyana Grihya Sutra prefers the new moon after the month 
Philguna and the star Kevatl after the full moon. 

^*AAoka's Begulation was meant to restrain the people of India 
against the killing of she*goats, ewes, and son's, if they were found 
to be with young or in milk* as also against the killing of their 
offspriogs, if they were within six months of age. Among theSmriti- 
kiras, Gautama alone, as pointed out by Btthler, forbids the meat of 
animals whoHe teeth have not fallen away,,-,.,In the Higrodhamiga 
Jataka, a doe desiring to put of! her turn of going into the execution* 
block, pleads her case, saying, ‘Sire, I am now' with young fgabbhini). 
There is not a word about the cow and her calf in the edict { P.E. 
V ) in this particular conuectiou. The oxen ( gone ) certainly find 
mention alongside of goats, rams and pigs in the context of the rule 
for branding. Following the custom of the Middle Country, BodhS- 
yana and Vaaiehtha prohibited the meat of milch-cows and oxem 
Kaiitilya penalises the killing of the calf, the bull, and the tuiloh-cow 
( vatsa^vrisba dhenui chaisbim avadhyilh, Arthoiilstra, II. 26 ). The 
Buddha raised his strong voice against the killing of cows { Briihmana- 
dhammika Sntta, Sutta-nipEta), and succeeded in pixrsuading some 
of the contemporary rulers and leading Brit hman teachers of the 
Middle Country to put a atop to the practice. The killing of milch' 
sows, oxen, and calves must have been cut of the question in the 
Middle Country of Aicka's 

The identity of .Anoka's sacidaka figuring in his list of inviotables 
{ avadhyaa ) is still open to dispute, Bahler takes it to mean the bulls 
set at liberty that serve in In dia as stni bulls. If it really stands 
1 Safua, Itucriptigits, It, p. 300 t fer tkc brutdicg qF tb« caUld, e(. Mbh, Ill, 

m, i-e. 
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for each bulla, the Deader iulg[bt be referred to the Artha^tra (II, 29) 
prescribing roles to ponish with the first atuercement a person who 
causes the leading bnli of a herd f^Hthavrishah) to fight with another 
bull, and with the highest amercement when such a bull is injured 
thereby. 

Though both the grounds and purposes of the gatne-laws in P,E,V 
and the ArthaSSstra (11. SO) are different, the birds, fishes, and 
quadrupeds declared as inviolables are for all practical purposes the 
same, “From the qualifying clause, 'that neither come into (men’s) 
Qse nor are eaten’ (P,E, V), ASoka’s purpose seems to bare been 
to stop for good the unneoeBsary killing or torture of inoffensive 
creatures, not because they were mangahja^ or sacroaancts (as in 
the Arthsiafitra, II, 26). The abandonment of the practice of going 
on bunting espedition on his part must have been in accordance 
wnth the dictates of hJs new religious conacience. His intention 
of rainimising the slaughter of and inflictions of cruelty on living 
beings which is dearly expressed in R,E. I is perceptible also behind 
all the restrictlva measures contemplated in his Hegulation,”* 

On the question of the king's or king-emperor's obligations to the 
needy, the destitute, the minor, the aged, the diseased, the distressed 
and the fallen, the Indian systems of rajadharma are hardly at 
variance. 

To take, first of all, the case of the diseased among men and 
animals. With regard to them ASoka tells os that he m|ide through¬ 
out his dominions as well as in the territories of his friendly neigh¬ 
bours arrangements for two kinds of treatment (dve chikicbha katii, 
E.E. II), one suitable for men and the other for animals (manusa- 
chikTchha cha pasmchikTchhii), To implement it he caused medicinal 
herbs and roots and fruits to be supplied and planted wherever these 
were not available (osudbani cha mulunl cha pbalani cba yatra j'atra 
njisti sarvata barEpltilni cha ropapitiiai cha). The arrangements 
made by him may not strictly be taken to mean that he founded 
hospitals for men and cattle. Almost to the same effect and in the 
same language the Rnjadharma section of the Great Epic (XII,fi8.G4) 
enjoins : 

Aushadbani cha sarvaui mnlilni cha pbalani cha 

chatorvidharn^ cha vaidyan^ vai sanigrihidyid vi^esbatah. 

1 Ibid, II. t). 8SS. 

a Peobabb' tha pUrtlalth* dtiiliag will], dlMWia of min, hofwa 
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“Medicinal herbs and roots and fruits and four ctasses of phy¬ 
sicians should particularly be collected.*’ 

According to' the Arthfliastra tIV* 3), when pestilences (Tyadhi- 
bhay&m) and epidemics (marakSlf) occur as a national calamity 
(upanipatal, the ting should try to cope with them by such remedies 
(pratitaralh) as secret arts [uponishadikaihl. medictnes {auBhadhaih), 
and pacificatory and purlficator)- ceremonies. The medicines are to 
be applied by the physicians {chikitsakShl and the pacificatory and 
purificatory ceremonies ore to be performed by the giddhatapasas. 
In the of .cattle diseases (paiuTyldhimarate), the king should 
perform the ceremony of nirBjana as well as the worship of the 
family deity. But else where the Artba$astra (11. 29, II. 30, II. 31) 
speaks .of the treatment of the diseasea of cattle, horses and elephants 
by expert physicians,^ 

With regard to the helplesfl (anStbeau), the aged (vudhesu), the 
mlaerable and the distressed (kapana-valakesu), Afioba ordained seemly 
bebaviouT (sarnpatipati, P.E. VIT) and appointed the Bharma- 
mabomiitTas to work for their good and happiness (hitasnkhaye, 
E.E. V), The religious mendicants are taken along with them. 
Among the prisoners, those burdened with the maintenance of family 
fanabadha-{>S}al^ and those advanced in years were made entitled 
to special consideration in the matter of ranaom, leniency and release 
(patividhunaje apallbodhaye mokhaye, R.E. V). 

The Nikayae^ and Jatakas^ abound in admonitions to the kings 
persuading them to feed the mendkantG of all description, to give 
them alms, and to liberally help them with gifts out of faith and 
without worried mind. 


1 "Coitbisrdi {^plliililb)' ahall ■pplj' MnwdieB to c*1veb et agEd or oowi 

■nllcring fTam dliauw.’' 

"VatoTinaty (aa'vSolm lUiilcittafcth) abatl apply Bgawst 

ondtu growth or dlmlimtion In tha body ol hnwa, ana oI» ehiingE th* dlat ol 
tiomi." 

tuper^ntandrODt e?l eloplifliiti.x,exiiniiiiea...the itsrk ftE dwtofi 

{MkiiiAUW" 

^ In tbir Kitlrf virlant^ anub&iiidhl pflijAwm* tlie first word My bo Wkm 
‘cbUdran.’ See Amiritccwtn, 3Cliilrthartr|^^ 300* Ac«>rdlD£ 
Id [tnahiddhl=Aiin|;*ti, SuiUKJgaJS'TiLlfiLm, I, 

3 DeTftputt*-S*m 3 ratta, fl ; KflEalft«*S*myutta* Itl, 1 . 

4 Jilflka, IV, pp. 34* ^ foil : Y, p. *92. 
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Beg&rdlng men and animaU in old age. the general principle laid 

down in the Jntakas is : 

Jinn&in poaaip gavassAfi ^ha massti toH]! ysthii pure 

pariharafi cha dfljjaHi adhikarakato balP , 

“The officer in their old age as well a& the cows and hotsea 
shonld not be engaged in work as before, and tJiey should he given 
due consideration on account of the good service rendered when they 
were In strength." 

In keeping with the general spirit of the age the Artha^astrs. lava 
down the following rules to safeguard the interest of religion and 
the religieux. the infanta and invalids, women and children, the poor 
and the helpless : 

"The king shall peraoiially attend to the business of the gods, of 
the BrahmantcaJ ascetics, of the heretics, of the S>rotriyas, of cattle 
and sacred places, of minora, the aged, the afllicted and the belpleBs, 
and of women, either in the order of enumeration or according to the 
gravity or urgency of the duties.”* 

"The king shall provide the orphana, the aged, the diseased, the 
afllicted, and the helpless with maintenance. He shall also maintain 
( helpless) women when they are carrying and the children they give 
birth to."® 

According to the ArthaiSSstra (IT. 36 ), on the days connected 
with the birth-star of the king and the full moon days Wh prieonera 

I VI r asi. HW) Uifi p«ll PXprflMtoo linpiun pomin aattitankaiD 

(samsM katlliilukSnj. JAtst*. I, p. M) MKlIy Ct« In trim Aa'akk'* knUbbiltirttu 
th4Lra«ii- 

a AlibAC^JMrv, t. 

biU'VrldiJlw-vj^Jhjta-vrBianyftn^thl^im stilntm ohm krmmflqii fctryfcTi pai^yot 

tlrjA-gauriLTid ItyByikftvrti'ann 

a rwd, IL 1 : bWa-Tfiddhii-\y liibiti-VTaailalniibtoftoli* cb* lAjI Tibbi^lytit 

itrlyftm ftprajkkAra pimjiiMlvEia^ cba ptilrAn. 

4 Tha ivhm ifsport^c* is tmp'bui^Dd \n tbje Artliiii'diatfa (XI n. £ ] 

m.r& LhQ bl[tfa-«tar of tlio king ftni pKtiEiuAL frtAr. Tbd Kwa Stan to 

ffkicb tba Mitati Attach fp«ui1 im^orhuics ata the TiibjA or Tiihy* and Punme^ 
V. Tbo problbition ol thb and branding oE osimAlii nndan 

I1l« 6 two ooQileUMh'oDc ia A point in commos betwoon tba AT^haa^Islrn iujunettoo 
And Aa^okA'A hihttlA .> n iyaian- lE OH thia gtotiad tb^ first bo nsgArdod ab tbo 

blrth^tAr, tbo Koond piat be r^^itdiid At ttio of Ai'okAi 

BarcUp In^criptioiiAt It, pp. 331, 37^ L 

Tbn pfc^ofllnaot positioii ci the Tlihy* sui tbi birtb-ftar tnAV be Lnfprtfld 
ibiiolrom Ai'vAgbiHlm^ti AjiMiAticD of tbo PuiibyA (wbfoh Is Jim* Another haiuo 
thd Tiflhpi } with tbfi birth ot prEnoo flIddlilcibA, Bnddbichiri lA ( ) *' 

Q : Cowidl^A od., L, IS i tAtAb prAHAnnu' du PnahjEAh. 
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young p old| or helpt^^ss ( atmtlia ) shall l>a let out from 

the jaU ( baadhauITg^a ), ot those who are of char it able diBiKisitioD 
or those who hay a made any agreement with the prisonecsi may 
liberate them by paying an adequate ransoiu'^ 

The authoritative maiima quoted in the Arthaiastra (II. 36 ) 
mention the conquest of a new country^ the installation of the heir- 
apparent, and the birth of a prince as the special occasions for jail 
delivery. *^Once ma daythey say, “or once in five nights, jails 
may be emptied of prisoners id consideration of the work they have 
done,^ or of wrbipping indicted upon them^ or of an adeqciate ransom 
paid in gold/^ 

As regards the prisoners on whom death sentence has been passed 
by the court, Afioka says that he granted them three days^ respite 
either to give a chance to their kinsmen to have their cases reviewed 
for the sparing of life.® or at bast to observe religious fast and offer 
gifts within the specified time of death (niiudhasi ka1asi}p* to prepare, 
in other words^ for deaths Nothing corresponding to this is to be 
found in the Artha^stra or elsevrhero in Indiaa literature^ 

Servitude { dSsavya ), indebtedness (ina), disease ( roga )t impri¬ 
sonment { bandhanigiira ) and long journey, particularly one across 
a wilderness ( kantoTaddbanamagga ) are mentioned by Buddha as 
typical states of woe from which men seek release.e Servitude is 
described aa the hard lot of slaves and bireiinga ( dttsakammakara oN 
slaves and servants ( bhatamaya, dilsa-bhalaka ) In the words of Ak»ka. 
Though indebledneaa is not expressly mentioned in ihe edicts, it is 
included in the general problem of poverty and deatitntion dealt with 
by A^oka and others. As a contributory cause of servitude and 
imprisonments indebtedness may be regarded as a snbhead of 
both. 

Ijong journeyt especially one across a wildemesB, means the suffer" 

I Llbii'ftUv. tcuiuJ lyy ui { tubnuyJlniibftddha ). 

K^rcnAi)!. btlii^lda 0-iJb o4)riavity t|]« ot AA*okA*M. kHAbhikiin pud 

FftU Irat&dhikftiu. 

S Far the bare iparbij^ Qf b? S. 

Bartka, laicfiiKtiaEiii, lb p. S 5 I 

4 Cf- Pali iijxEjddlia^vclSjiiup, Dbamniapada OoimtafiLarjr^ I, p. 3^7 ; ufrui^dbo 
{iin'i'kilAbhyilRi In the Arlhai'l^tra { VIL S}. Baruju Infi^ripflonE, lt^ p. 907. 

G Ibid, ii, p. 30e. 
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ing of the tmTOlWra LQclu3iiig cara,van meicbant^ frooi fatigue aa well 
afi risks of life au^ fortnue from the action of thieTea and robbers. The 
construction and inaintenance of roads, guarding them against inroads 
of thieves, highway robbers, wild tribes and animals, providing gnides 
and escorts, shade-trees, inns and caravansaries, and Ihe like are all 
meant for ensuring the safety and comfort of the travetlers. The 
planting of ahada-trees at every half hos. the sinking of wells and 
excavation of tanks^ the construction of resting sheds and water- 
stations, the laying ont of fruit gardens and retreats, the founding of 
almshouaes, and similar other institutions of comfort were adnntt^ly 
the time-honoured tradition of piety established hy the former kings 
of India which was just kept up by A^oka (RE. Vll). All of them 
come within the scope of iahtapUrtam praiaed in the Brahmanical 
Law-hooks as works of merLt.^ Similarly the Buddha pmiaes the laying 
out of flower gardens and fruit gardens, the making of forest retreats, 
the constmction of bridges, etc., the building of water stattona, and 
the digging of wells and tanks as ineritorions works of public utility 
by which persons become entitled to go to heaven.^ According to 
the Arthfl^tra, it was the duty of the anperintondent of passports 
and the Antapiilas and AtavTpalaa to guard the frontiers, forest tracts 
and uninhabited tracts with a view to the safety of travellers and the 
control of travels and Iraflic, while the Pradeshtiis specially 

charged with the duty of removing all thorns or internal troubles 
arising from the action of thieveB, robbers, and the like. It recom¬ 
mends certain amount of leniency on the part of the judges in dealing 
with the cases of persons Buffering from the fatigue of long journey. - 
In Buddha's opinion it is one of the seven main conditions of national 
welfare that legal protectioii should be vouchsafed lor worthy viaitore 
so that they may he induced to visit the land and when they come 
they may find the place ^uite comfortable*® The Arthal^sslra (II. 3b) 
refers to reathouees among the charitable institutions* in a town or 


I BUuu. IV. 326: S''Mddb*y4ilt|in cli» ollrani kuTyia : 

Alrit TEfM H t dAViyaiUDBnl c|ik aaniiprik^fiJii IrinaJih I'DrltnM 

ItymbhfdLljAte. 

S Bamratta, I. p* d3- 

3 Mihlparinibbin* SuttanUi Ch. 1 ; prahajaUyiu dhmnijniii- 

gatii ittWipviliSli Hn ti to cha iiHifeiinto Tijitato Igatll- 

tta pbfiiilim I'llsarayyim tl. 

4 DhftimBvmsath^p ^oanAi 
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city that were open to wandering ascetica and tcaveUets. ^ The 
wayfarers goiog along a highroad are raqnired to cateb hold of any 
person whom they find to be suffering from a wound or ulcer* or 
possessed of destructive instruments, or tired of carrying a heavy 
loadj or timidly avoiding ihe presence of others^ or indulging in too 
much deep, or fatigued from a long journey, or who appears to be a 
stranger to the place in the localities such as inside or outside the 
capital* tempba of gods^ places of pilgrimage, or burial groundH (Ibid, 
II. 36). Among the Claaaical writer*, Strabo refers to a board of 
tovm officers who attended to the entertainment of foreigners, assign¬ 
ing to them lodgings I keeping watch over their modea of life, 
escorting them oa the way when they leave the country, taking care 
of them when they are sick, burying them if they die and forwarding 
their property to the relatives of the deceased- ^ 

Slavery existed in different forma and degrees of servitude in 
India even when MegastheneB came as an ambaasador to the court of 
Chandragnpta Maurya. nay, it existed even in earlier times. The 
Ueatnieiit of slaves was, neverthelesB, so liberal and humane that 
slavery, ev^n if it existed in the country, w'ae nothing as compared 
with its Greek or Eoman form. One of the remarkable fact-a, noted by 
Megasthenes about India, wa,^ that all the Indiana were free, and not 
one of them was a slave. Though the Lakedsamouians and the 
Indians agreed so far in this matter, the fooner held the Helots as 
slavesg but the latter did not oven nso aliens as slaves and much less 
a countryman of their ow'n> The statement of the Greek ambafiaador 
about the non-existence of slayer>^ in India has rather been mi scon- 
fitnied by his modem critics. Diodorus truly representB the accouni; 
of Megasthenes when be eaySj '^Of aeverarremarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one described by their ancient philo¬ 
sophers which one may regard as tmly admirable ; for the law ordains 
that no one among them ahallp under any circum stances, be a sJavcp 
but that enjoying freedom, they Bhall respect the equal right to it 
W'hich all possess. Thus llegaatheiaea was concerned with 


1 DlUbrinAf^tdalliiiLa h plaBmsf|.E^|MithIkSD ftvfidja Tisaj]Djqb+ 

mft[uigoni Dlutrnyw^iXti tboald allow the Aud trav^llQt-g 

refilda After reporting tlmii Ardnl tq liia cdty-qSiMr conwtaqd*" 

i MijCriAdlfl, AncJflut lodiii, p, B7\ 

S iyil.p. Sill. 

4 Ibid, p. 
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the ideal Advodat-ed by the philosophers aod religious teachers and 
the underlying spirit of the law of the bnd^ aitd not wHh the actual 
state of tbio^. If we say that in England and Burma there is no 
harlot in the eye of law» we do not cerUinly mean that' there ia 
no harlot in fact i all that we intend here is a distinction between 
dtf jure and de Speaking of the philosophic and religions 

standpoint, he was careful to obaenro : ^'Tbose, they thonghti who 
have leamed neither to domineer over nor to cringe to others will 
attain the life best adapted for all vicisaitudes of lot: for it is but 
fair and reasonable to institute laws which find ail equally, but allow 
property to he unevenly distributed/'^- 

The ArthaSstra (HI. 13) emphatically declares that servitude 
is not verily consistent with the condition of an Aryan (na 
tvevUryasya duaabhavab)^ though it may not be improper among 
the unclean to aell or buy children for servitude (Mlechchhinani 
adoshab prajiirn vitretum ddbitum i-ab The general tenor of the 
laws prescribed in this great work is to afford alt possible chances 
to the slaves to regain their free state^ 

Buddha not only abstained himself from receiving elaves* male 
and female> aa gifts but also restrained his disciples from it- He 
prohibited Traffic in human beings' (satta-vanijjil, i,e., manussa- 
vas]il|i,^ on the part of the laity,"® lo accordance with the Jiitaka 
ma^im, no person ghouid oSer bimself to slavery^ 

Taking servitude to be an existing soctoi institution, A^oka 
pleaded for seemly behaviour (fianipatipath H. E. P.E. A ll). 

Buddha defined in a concrete form the nature of such a behaviour, 
and the A^tha^a 3 t^l prescribed the laws for its regulation by the 
state.® 

Going by A^ka's statement that be had enacted many regulalions 
o( piety {bahukani dhatiima-niyamani, P.E. VII), wo cannot but 
understand that all of them were intended to give a practical effect 
to the principlea of piety or duty enunciated in the edicts and 
promulgated through them. These regulations having not all been 
placed on record, to make an idea of what they might be we have no 
other alternative hot taking our guidance from the tlieoretical 
scheme of the whole duty of a noble householder as advocated by 

1 Ibid, p. ai, 

9 BAraik, TnaqiipUdtiip \l. p. SOT L 

3 Wd. p. aosL 
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Buddlia aod to a gteat extent to mfer from the state-enforceable laws 
of conduct as prescribed in tbe Artha^stra^ 

3. As Uprisaka-dhorniH t The term iipgsaka is employed in the 
edicts to denotOt precisely as in the Buddhist and Jain a works, the 
householders ( ghErasta, gahathH, B.E. XII, E E. XIII ) mclnded in a 
religions community as lay adherents and supporters of a distinct 
body or sect ( nikayai E.E, XIIX ) of the Sraiuanaa or the Brahmanas 
( Bhabru, E.E. Xlll ). The feeling of venemtion and the cherishing 
of serene fatth ( gilaTo, pasade ) deteraamed the devotional attitude of 
the npasokasand npAsikis ( Bhabrn^ R.E, Kill ). Each sect or school 
of thought had its own doctrinal tradition ( kaSiTuagaina^ E.E» XII X 
not to call it a scripture in the absence of writing being used for the 
purpose of recording and transmitting that tradition. The npasakas 
attached to a particular sect were supposed to believe that all that 
\va 3 embodied in such a tradition w^as well said ( subhisite va, 
Bhilbrn ). Apart from their adherence to this or that sect or school 
of accredited religious teacherst the npasakas were mere Iiouseholdera 
belonging to different social grades and orders. As householders 
their lives were regulated by certain social customs and usagesj 
certain rules of decornm and conduct^ and certain laws of the land 
enforced by the state, while as np.^akaa they were tetaperamenially 
disposed to cultivate certain special virtues and to shun certain vices 
emphasized by the mlntstora of the faith in which they were believers 
( tatra tatra prasarima^ B.E, XTl X 

Sajadharma being primarily concerned with secular affairs of men. 
it is ultimately reducible to Up-lsaka or Gribaslba Dliarma, The 
difference between the two lies in the fact that there is state sanction 
lieblnd the former, while the latter has nothing behind it but the 
force of customs and social approval or disapproval, not to call it 
social and religiouB sanction. The common aims of both are the 
attainment of good and bap pi ness here and the attainment of heaven 
fsvaga) hereafter i the attainment of Nirvana or Moksha is far 
heyoni their scopes. The chief interests of both centre round the 
three topics of dana (charity)^ slla (virtue), and sagga (heaven\ here 
dona and slla being just the two means to the attainment of heaven^ 
The heaven in popular belief Is a paradise of iinbounded jov and 
happiness (vipnle avagej— a higher world or state of existence 
where a pious man reaps the great fruit of hla meritorious 
deeds on earth (bahu-kalaiiamp sadhavui, K.B. E,Bh Vllk 
The celestial mansions^ celestial elephants, fiery and other 
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celestial forms (div^Snl mpacii ) symboUae the |>aradise of 
fancy vi'Jiicb in the eye of the divities and philosophers is btit a 
foolfl* paradise.^ This p^adise is either the heaven of Indrai 
or that of the foar Ijokaplilasp otherwise ealted Maharajssf 
or at the best the divine world of Brahma vvhq is endowed with 
eternal youth and unaurpassed glory.^ The commingling of the 
gods and tnen in JainbudvTpa is claimed by A^ka as his most re- 
markable achievement through etrenuonfl exertion { ). Aioka s 

expression, mlsibnhtn ^commingled), is explained in the Jataka Com- 
mentary in a physical senaSp meaning ‘brought into ctose bodily 
contact so that they might appear as clasping each others hand 
Thus here by commingling we are not to think of eomradeship 
( Bahavyatu) in heaven which is possible only after death hut of 
coming together on earth in human form, e.g-p in a mixed congre- 
gat ion { sumSgama) of gods and men listening to an important 
religions disconrso- To be a god, even one of an inferior rank ( devo 
vii devauiiatarcs va h v?as the popular aspiration of a person practising 
a certain kind of virtue, conforming to a certain mie of conduct, 
keeping a certain religious vow (iminli sikna, imini Echurena, imina 
vattaaamadaneiia 1.* According to the Classical writers*, the 
Brachmanea of India were regarded as 'dear to the gods/ This 
enviable posttlou was contested by the brans an as, and no le&a by a 
righteous king emperor like A£oka bearing the title of Bevanariipriyad 
The persona who became gods after death came down to the earth 
to express their gratefulness to the righteouB tiniveraal monarchy To 
erect a ladder between heaven and earth W'as the ambition of the 
DevSnatupriya m of other pow'erfnl monarchs and saints. The 
practice of virLttC ( slEa ) came to be popularly extolled as the ladder 
for climbing np to heaven ( eaggafohana-sopanam The sculptural 
represeutaticu of the ladder by which Euddha deseended at Sanikal>'a 
in one of the Bharhut panels, with skkm and Brahma as umbrdla- 
bearerSj is too naively physical to retain the charm of the poetic 
metaphor behind the popular legend. 

With regard to the position of A^oka^s Bbarma as a form of 
Uplsaka Dharma, we may do no better than quoting below the 

1 SinivQtU. I. p. 33 ; Cojlan X^cturei, p. m 1. 

2 iiis-fftlptioaffi. u, p. 2S0- 

3 JllAka, V, p. So j kattlnuia hAttbaip tlramiiiJibhai.TiTii Tjpngsil. 

Of. Bamtthiippntasliil. h p. 14. 

1 SaipyutU, rv, p. S YLiudd!3lmii.g^t, b p« 10 - 
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sigaificAtiL observation of Rhys Davtcls according to which “It was 
the Dfaamina for layman, as generally held in India^ but in the form, 
and with the modification, adopted by the Buddhists. The curious 
thing about this Dharama, as a description of the whole duty of man, 
the good layman, is, especially when W'e consider its date—its 
extraordinary simplicity .*'t 

Bhandarkar has ably diocussed in this connection the importance 
of the Singalovada Suttanta to which attention was drawm for the 
first time by me ( J-R.A.S.j 1915 K This diBcourae of Buddha on the 
whole duty of a good householder was not unreasonably esteemed 
as Gihi-vinaya or 'Institute for the bouseboldera,' The Rfangala 
Sutta, with the MabSiuangala Jlitaka in its background,' is but a 
poetical summary of the SingElovilda Suttanta. The interest of the 
longer prose discourse lies in the fact that it seta cut a scheme of 
the whole duty of a good householder, which is conceived on a reci* 
procal or relational basis and may as such serve as the doctrinal 
bastfl of a Law of Persons. The six typical relations of reciprocity 
are those between parents and son, teachers and pupil, husband aud 
wife, kinsman and kinsman, friend and friend, master and slaves 
and hirelings, the ^raraanas and Briihmatitts and the lay supporter. 
There ia nothing to prevent one from adding to these such other 
relations as those between king and subject, brother and brother, 
brother and sister, neighbour and neighbour, senior and junior, the 
rich ond the poor, men and lower animals. The edicts of A^oka 
presnp'pose all these relations, the systematic way of thinking in 
India in terms of such relations-being pecnliariy Buddbigtic. The 
BtresB is laid in the edicts on the moat elementary duties probably 
under the thought that when these ore fulfilled, the rest are bound 
to follow. Conaistentlv with its limited scope a state can regulate 
the minimum of human good, leaving the tnaKtmum to be achieved 
by the collective effort of the nation or comtutuiily. The elementary 
principles of piety or duty Inculcated by A^ka consist in the 
following : 

(a ) respectful attention* to parents ( mntari pitari snsrosa, 
R.E. III, E.K.! V, R.E, XI, R.E. XIII, RE. VIT, M.R.E., 
Bra, Te 1 1 

( h ) respectful attention to teachers and preceptors and honour* 
ing them in all humility f iichariye apachUyltaviye snauseta- 


1 ItuSdfafiC IndiB, p. SCI. 

2 1 prttdr (hifl Hindering Is ^docEltj^ ^oiedLeocia^i or 'banrkcoLag^ 
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viye, M.RE., Si, gnni'Stistitn&v, B.E. XllI, gurutiam 
fipacbiti, B.E. IX, also M.R.E., Yo, P.E. VII); 

(«) respectiul attention to faigb personages (agaUinlisnaDe^^ 
R,E. XIII); 

(t?) respectful attention to seniors or men ol experience 
(tbaira-sufiniBa, vudba-sususS, B.E, lY). following their 
ad^ce and waiting upon them (TayomabTilakilnani anu- 
patipati, P.E. VII, thairSnni vudbiiniii dasnne, B.E, VIII); 

(e) seemly behaviour and liberality to the Sr am anas and the 
Bmhtiianas Isaiuaiia’hahharieaii sanipaiipati, B.E. IV, 
P.E. VII, bamhana samantlnani dSnaip, B.E. Ill), as well 
as waiting on them (dasane cha, B.E. VIII ); 

(/} seemly behaviour and liberality to friends, associates, cotn- 
rades and kinsmen (mita'ahatptbula-ahahdya-Dlitikfsbu 
shamyapatipati, It.E. XIH, dSnaiii, B.E, III, B.E. XI); 

(j) seemly behaviour to bIbvm and servants (.dasabhatakaiiihi 
eamyapafipati, B.E. IX, B.E.XI, P.E. Vll); 

(t) qh^rishlng parental feeling towards the subjactB and 
cherishing filial feeling towards the king (S.E E. 11 ); 

(») the non-slaughter of life and the non-harming attitude of 
mind towards living beings (onarainbho priinHnaqi avihiBil 
bb(l tana 111, B.E, IVJ. 

Thcidea of mutual obligations in the discharge of duties Ly 
householders is clearly suggested in ASoka’e instruction^—*’Thifl 
should be propounded by a father or a son or a brother or a husband 
(luastBr?)^ or a friend, associate or relative, or even by neighbours: 
This is good, this should be done” (B.E. IX, B.E. XI). 

The definitive modes of performing the duties Btreased by Afoka 
are oatechetically enumerated as follows in the BingHlovilda 
Suttanta: 

(a) Five are the typical modes of di^barging one's duty to 
one's mother and father, viz., maintaining them out of a 

1 HisrQ lha vrt^r] asnbbutl to N idqomted with EigTabLutlt tL SuVLntL 
ElukVftliliiiLi, and not vpitl^ meaning a draTring EaJuk^ 'tha 

ngr^bhiitii or Kgnu ronU^ furihultomii tpuriubotlsmfr^), tu^h. BuddtuisH 
Prttti'oka Biiildhfka, Arhonts, cL Tnrfla in tbo Kfi|bR Upi oicprosston— 

il Ai'olok'E ironi SipAmKkenA which cont^pOLdi ta pttU lAfulktiUft 

|,L'Cj$ba, in, p- twos iainikflna paoUdiiipHtfhlt^btjJl) should betinn^LaLed bf 

"by ft huflbsjid^ 
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fueling of gratitude that he vaa reared up by tbem^ doing 
their duties, keeping up the family tradition, deservedly 
inheriting their property, and performing funeral duties., 

ib, c, tf) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duly to 
one’s teachers and preceptors, via., rising np from seat 
at their approachwaiting upon them for instructions, 
attentively listening to their words, rendering personal 
aervi^s and preparing the lessons given, 

(<) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
the ^amanae and the BrShmanas, via., friendly bodily 
action, friendiy vocal action, friendly mental action, keeping 
the door of hospitality open to them, and supplying them 
with their temporal ueeds. 

(/) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s friends, associates, comrades and relations, via., 
offering help and presents, pleasing with sweet words, doing 
good to them, expressing fellow-feeliDg, and keeping up 
amity amoDg them. 

fy) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s slaves and hirelings, viz., employing Iheiu according 
to their capacity, giving them proper meals and wages, 
attending them in times of illneBS, shaiing with them 
delicacies and special dishes, and occasionally granting 
them leave. 

The Arthaiidstra prescribes the state enforceable laws relating to 
the slavea and birelinga (111. 13, 111. 14). It prescribes similar lawe 
to regolate man’s duty to his parents, wife, children, brothers and 
sisters : 

“When a capable person other than an apostate fpatita) neglects 
to maintain his children and wife, mother and father, minor Lroibers 
find sisters, or widowed glria, he shall be panisfaed with a fine of 
tw*elve panas. 

When, without making provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embraces asceticism, be shall be punished with 
the first amercement.”^ 

1 Fait whkb EuildbjigbMii nj iHiriichDfigmiitiiBjiiin' 

R n, 1. 
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3. As universal rdigion: Tfcia term ‘unwersal religiua’ ast 
applied to Dhariua is sweetly va^ue in its connDtatioia ^ it ie 

jiisE an empty word ol praiee until the meaning in which it is 
n^od IS precisely defined. One can say that it la non-ccedal m its 
stress and non-sectarian in its spirit,’—non-credal in the sense that it 
eschews all mat tars of theology and speculative philosophy, and non- 
sectarian in the sense that ifc nowhere intends tbnisting any man's 
views and beliefs upon another, As Hhys Davids puts it* There is 
not a word about God or the soul, and not a word about Buddha or 
Buddhigra/^ The Four Noble Truths, the Causal Genesis^ Nirvfliifl, 
and oLher distinctive tenets of Buddhism find no place in it* The 
word Dhariua which, according to Shy a David corre^pouda with 
the Latin /onm, means 'good form'* and the two main poiiita dis¬ 
cussed in Dharma are what is proper for good men to do 

and what is improper for them not to do, oc, as - one might say, what 
are the things that lead to sin { asinava-glmiDi;, P.E. HI \ to demerit 
and vice ( apufia, papa, R,E. X> P E- III ) or innate proneness to ^in 
( pari^cava, R E. X ), in short* to the state of woe and the utter de¬ 
gradation of hiimaD nature { mahapaya^ S.B.E. 1and what ate, ou 
the other hand, the things that lead to much good i bahubaySna^ P.E. 
Ill to unbounded merit f auamtani pufiatiii, R^. IX ), in short, to 
grand heaven ( vipnla svaga, M.R.E.) which is a state of unbounded 
joy and happiness and to the elevation of human nature ( abhy'uinoa- 
misoiti, P,E, Vir 1. These are indeed the two main potuts with which 
religion is concerned^ whether it be Buddhism or Jainism, 
Brahmanism or popular Hinduism^ Christianity or Istank 

Aioka*s Dharma is broadbaaed upon the principle of tolerauce* 
The A^okan idea of toleratteu differs, how^ever, from the general 
Indian ideaiu that it offers a scheme of active co-operation (saiuavSya) 
among all sects for their growth in essential matters ( saravadhi asa 
savapasanuliuaiii, R.E. XII and does not leave any sect to itself 
under the comfortable belief that all faiths lead ultimately to cue and 
the same goal It wants all sects and esponents to come togethei 
for frank aud free interchangea of their thoughts and ideas in a mu. 
tually helping spirit It urges that men of all sects should listen to 
and study each otheria doctrines bo that ajl may be well-informed 
(bahusruta) and posseased of noble tcaditions (kalajiSgatm^ B,E, XII). 
If there be any criticisiu in the courae of discuSBioiiE, it should be as 
light as possible and alvraye to the poiot, but there must also be due 
appreciation of other sects in this ec that |K)iiit (tamhi tamhi 
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prakAcane ). One muet not unduly estol one’s own sect and condemn 
another sect because it Ee not one’s own (EtpttpSsattitJa-pajii pam- 
pnsaiucla-^'arahii no bhaTO a[ 3 rakaranafnhi). He who does that, does 
so because of his devotion to his own sect and with the desire oE 
glorifying it. In doing kj, he not only does a great disaervice to 
other sects bat also digs the grave of hia own sect, Concord ( saima- 
viya). therefore, is good, and at the root of it is fielf‘reBlmint (sayania), 
particularly the guarding of the tongue ( vachiguii ), 

A^ka’s sainaviiya is not precisely the modem Hindu idea of 
Dharjua-aanianvaya or harmony of ail religions faiths. The basid 
idea of this harmony as advocated by UiiinQki’iahna raramahaiiiKa is 
traced in the Rigveda dictum—“They deEignaled one and the same 
Deity by many a name” ( ekaiy sadviptah bahudha vadaoli). The 
.'^dvaita asiom la upheld by jftiahi TIddaiaka when he dectares the 
ultimate reality as one'without a second ( ckam evadvltiyam ),i and by 
Buddha when he maintains that truth or reality is one ( sschcham 
ekai|i).® In the immediate background of Anoka’s tolecance is the 
lisclnsive mental attitude which finds its charaeteristic eJtpression— 
‘'What 1 affirm is the only thing true and eveiything else Is false” 
f idani eva sachcham, mogham aSiaani }, In a tone of disapprobation 
Buddha observed : eke Ramana-brahtnaiiii sakam yeva vadam dipenti 
jotanti, paravadam pana khUEpsantl. ® ‘'Certain fvcamnnas and 
BrShmanos edify and glorify verily their own doctrine, hut deprecate 
the doctrine of others.'^ Here one may notice even a verbal corros- 
]>ondenco with Anoka’s words ^ ivtpapa&anida-ptlja parapaaamda* 
garaha,...atpapasatitflain dlpayenia tti. The Great' Epic goes a step 
further when it cites the time honoured opinion of the exponents of 
piety according to which neither the condemning and honouring of 
oneself nor the condemning and extolling of others is the practice 
of the Aryans : 

atmanindStmapiija oha parauinda pBrastavalj I 

anncharitatp aryanain itl ts Dhishtna nab Snitam n 


1 ’Op^, 3 ’ I* 

% Suttn-nLp^tar 

3 I, p. 88. Gt mijtiiniB, l/ p. ; saumpa-brttunii]! atUnwm 

paonn TaTa\jbnntl f ■= ntn!d:niti ). 

4 n. flsplumefl hy ttlfl aQnudAntfttm- the 

purport of th* iHqJsa i* whotliftc oao pnoie^ And h\mvcm od«lf or prAUea 
tlumea otb^ci. tiq eomea Aitay from God to ftttnicli Importance ia mon- 
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Mow, to coQBidet aoilie of the bebestsof Aitoka's Upasaka Dhanua. 
The fitst of them is tsspeotfnl atteotioii to mother and father ( miitati 
pitati Busrclsii). This cortesponds to Buddha's expression lonta* 
pitU'iipatthanani. The valedictory address in the Taittiilya Upani* 
ebad (I. II. 2 } eojoins : mStjfidevo bbava, pit^idevo bbava, ‘'Hodout 
thy fathei' and thy mother” is one of the ten commandments In the 
Old Testament. 

The second i« respectful attention to teachers and preceptors 
.( acharija-snsrQmf gttni-BusrQBS )* Respactfnl attention ( ensitlSB ) is 
one of the five typical modes of fulfilling one^s duty to teachers and 
preceptors { icharlya, DIgha, III, p, X89 ). The Taittiriya Upaniahad 
(1.11. 2) enjoins achSryadevo bbava. Covering the first two behests the 
Great Epic ( XII. 54. 17 ) lays down the following maxim of conduct f 

hfiltapilar hi iii^rasha kartavyg sarvadaayubhib, 
acburya'gurn-hiSnisba tathaivaAramavosinami , 

These are covered also by the following stanza ( 332 ) from the 
Bhammapada % 

Sukha matteyats bke. atho petteyj'ata sukhTi, 
eukha eamaririatn loke, atho brahraaflBa^ sukhn^ . 

The third is non-slaughter of life and non-harming mental 
attitude towards living beings (anSraiiibho prai^iSnanij avihimsS bha- 
tanaiii). That this is a common behest of Jainism and Buddhism 
goes without saying despite the fact that the expressions are more 
Buddhistic than Jaina. The Great Epic ( Xll. l09. 15 ) emphatically 
declares ; 

Ahimsnrthdya bhiitandni dbarma-pravachanam kTitam.^ 

“Thou shuU not kiir is one of the ten Biblical commandments. 

The universality of Aloha’s Dharma may be particularly appre¬ 
ciated with regard to its psycho-ethical coucepta. In answer to the 
self-put question—Wherein does the P harma consist? Aioka men- 

1 CJ. T, p. : 

Mitfiri pitftn via pi wihA Jai^huLinliK hhlt^ri I 
icWije fllmtuttibanibjp tWTJ na tntnwp kaylratlui I 
miisa apacLhliutu I 

2 S, K. ariinidrBWJtftttieptiEni io vbfdi »TftTflnHal ftUi- 

tmdQ tdwanilB mottor father, S'ranukJiia Aud Erdhinini*. Cf. DS|hi, 

in. p. 163. 

S CL Blisin. n. 169 ; 

abimalyalra bbatlnaiii Wrynn 
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tioDG the six iJiincLplea of which the lirst two, are upaainATe ancl 
bahiikayane. Here apiaitniTe correspoDtls in a sense td apapftrisrfiTa 
( B,E, k ) meaning 'little demerit', 'little sin’, better 'little pronenesa 
Ip sin.' In the Jaina Ichimuga Stttca. pariasava and SsaTa are 
treated as synonyms. Evidently the two terms represent two^ sides 
of piety, namely, negative and positive: 'little evil and mtich 
good*. The Becond term, bahnkaj^ne or 'miicb good’ as an abstract 
moral quality, finds its fuiaiment in many good deeds ( babrnii kayi- 
nani, P-E. IT ). In B.E. lY. however, the expression bahnkalanani 
is employed in a concrete collective sense : 

niava bahukalanani kataiii ( R.E. IV ). 
me bahuni kaydoani ba^ni (- P.E. IT ). 
kata me kalySi.iS anekarilpii ( .T.V, p. 421 ). 

The two directly antitbetioal terms are kaySne ( kalyiirjain ) and 
jjape ( japnin ) in which case Satnava must be treated as a resultant 
moral factor following from a ainful deed,—from an act of 

demerit (apuTia, PE. 11, R-E- X). Correaponding to kayina and 
pEipa in P.E, II, we have in B.E.V the rise of the two antithetical 
terma sakatoni and dukatanu It may bo noted that in the reli¬ 
gions literature of India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanicali 
puny a and papa, snkrita and duahkrita, sadhu and asadhn. and the 
like are frequently met with as antithetical pairs of terms. In the 
opinion of Bhandarkar asinava corresponds more to the Jaina 
a^haya than to the Pali iidmava, none of the Buddhiat ennmeration& 
of the passions and acta with reference to iidinava being suited to the 
ASokan context. The Pali adinava is explained by Buddhaghoea in 
the sense of amadhursbhSva, upaddava and dona. In the Nikayas, 
adinava in the Bense of 'fault* ( dosn ) occurs as a synonym of okara 
and samkilesa ( staining of nature) due to which all paasions 
become very painful and disappointing. In the phrase, ad’mavo 
ettba bhiyyo, the term stands for troubled The Itivuttaka Comment¬ 
ary connects ddinava also with such malevolent passions as kodha 
and inona.3 In the Amarakosha, idinava. nsrava and kle#a signify 
three allied afflictions duo to a disease, the first for the general weak¬ 
ening of the system, the second for the infuriating of the organs, 
and the third for the ailments Beferring to the Achaninga Sttra 
( P. T, S. Ed., p. 92 ), Bhandarkar observes : "Jainism specifies 
eighteen kinds of p5pa or sin and forty-two kinds oftistSYas. These 


1 SAip^tiii, h 

3 Itivuttabi CaEnwDlArjTt fiiiineic 12^.^ p, ■ Jwt iilinava, 
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iwa lista have four malsTol^Dt affections in comtnon, caile<d kasMyas. 
Two of these are krodha and mnoa, exactly two of the passions named 
by A^ka, Theisyil of Aioba, again, is to be found in the Jaina list 
of the iwpaa, a 3 ireliya or dvesha *, chariitliye and nitbultye are alone 
not traceable, though they are covered by the malaffecUon hiiu^ 
mentioned nnder nsrava. Thus the use of the. term aslnava {anbaya.V 
distinction between it and papa, and the inclusion of at least three 
passions of the Jaina lists ate enough to convince anybody that in all 
likelihood, ASoka has here adopted and assimilated same psychologi¬ 
cal concepts of Jainism/' 

Here the evidence of the Aupapatika Sutra would seem more con¬ 
clusive. In this Sutra, the adjective anhaya kare. meaning ‘careing 
nflliction’, anbaya having to all intents and purposes the connotation 
of the term asinava, is applied to a malevolent mind needing control. 
The other predicates of such a mind are chbedakare (swayed by the 
passion of cutting), hheyakare (swayed by the passion of piercing), 
paritovanakare (causing distress), nddiivanakare (afflicting) and 
bhaopagbfiio (hurting beings). This mind is characteriaed a& Bavajje 
(impure), sakirie (offending), sakakkase (rough), kaduB (paining), 
nitthure (cmel), and phamse (rude). 

ASoka's list of terms may be shown to have presupposed rather 
the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts than the Jaina. In P,E. Ill, 
he mentions ffeccenesa (chaiiifliyc). cruelty (nithuliye), anger (kodhe), 
vanity (milne), and iayS (malignity) as the malevolent passions that 
lead to evil (iiainava-gamini). The list in S.EJE. 1 consists of such 
terms as malignity (isS), irascibility (ilEulope), cruelty (nitbtiliye),! and 
oppressiveness (tulanal ^ Almost all of these terms ate groujicd 
together in the Dhaiiimadilynda Suit a (llajjbima, I) and the Puifi- 
bbeda Sutta aa expounded in the Mahaniddesa. The two Pali lists, 
taken together, contain the following terms, among others : kodha, 
isra, mana, ebandikka, and assaropa. The two adjectives, chanda 
and pharusa, are applied to one and the same people.^ A^ka’s 
expressions akhakhase achanide sakhtnulambhe or acbaoKjani 
aphalusain (S.B.E. I) have their Pali parallels in akakkasatii 
apharusam (Jataka, III, p. 262). ASoka’s sakhinulambbe exactly 

1 Puli Yalmiijddflsa Conij&iintiin,- to tb(3 Siit|«, 

QU nlftbuTiTD LEk thft t&nii 

3 For CL jimn b IIIh 179. 

3 Mnjjbimft, III, t>- ^ = SuBlfwnutli manciEl phtru^i. Cl. Amitra^ 

koiSaA, 1. 318, Tiiih^bumm purnaluktii : Bban^va'^ Gill, XVL 4, krodfa:! i^Aruffbi-Tizni. 
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corresponds to the Pali Bainhavlicho^ (Jitaka, 1\» p. 110). A£oka s 
list being illustrative rather than exhaustive, for the proper under' 
Btanding of their aignificance the reference must be had to the Pali 
texts and' their commentaries. 

From the logical aetting of the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts 
it is easy to understand that the terms kodha and upaniiha, isaS and 
itiachchhera, and madai chandikka and asauropa often go 

together as complements. The same may eq_ually hold true of the 
two terms nitthoriya and tndanlj Asoka'a nithuliya and talaoa, 

The term kodha, here translated by the English ‘anger*, presuppos¬ 
es an agitated state of mind tkopa), implies an infuriated condition of 
the self, burning with wrath (amarsha tosha), and produces the 
disposition to strike, to hurt, to kill (pratigha).!i The complementary 
term npauaha Implies harbouring resentment, a broodiiig state of 
mind which follows as a seq,ue1 to anger.3 Anger has fury for its 
distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to strike, and its 
resultant is an inimical action.* 

The term isyS, isS (Pali iss.^, Sk. trsha), here translated by malig¬ 
nity’ in preference to ‘envy' or ‘jealousy*, has either envy for other's 
prosperity or nan-forgiveneBs for its distinctive featxire, its functional 
tendency is to ptod,ace disgust, and its resultant is disappointing.® 
The opposite of issa in the sense of ‘envy’ or 'jealousy’ is machchhera 
or meanneBs, niggardliness. It is in the other sense of non-forgive- 
nesB that isyS as a mental disposition is allied to kodbo. 

The term man a stands in Pali for both conceit and conceitedness, 
an unwholesome mental state which may arise both from a wilful 
overeatimate and a wilful underestimate of oneself.® It has vanity 
for its distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to produce pride 
and boasting, and its resultant is conceitedness.'^ The camplemen- 

I cV Uuu, U. 159! 'iSt Etalv* mAdiitLtS I’lbkibpvA db^rioun- 

ichcbhAtl^ 

a AFna rakmhft, 1, il7 I ItfttlaliiddfiH, Fujibl]ed& Sutta. 

t I'apaRciiAi-fidanl, 1, P' iPS :.putib«kAk kodbo, ujwibo. 

I Zby, Ir - todbo c^bi&oftiktk^lilkbbR'no, J^bttAaa-raia. ^nEaBLEmpnehcbu- 

pt}|L&no+ 

&. IbSd^ I, p. lOG £ puuAnpAtti-kbjjyMLa-kkkkanfl iiEii. $kkkbAiiiAim-lakkbiviii 
Tl, uHbhipi.tii^n5a, ^EimokbAbbAvn-piuhcbaF^ffbaiii. Cb ^AmiLFBkmba, 1. ill: 
nkahincir Inbi. 

d ItivuttKkA CamiUjiiEatJuy^ SiAtaeia Ed., p. 53^ 

7 FApAtQbABQifEinrp t P- I uDjaati-likkbipQ minii, 
dh^UcajQ rmio, udflbmiiiLiikJi-bbk^^^liachGhupA^lbiJtiOr 
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tftty tBriu madii signiliBB ths pride of Uicth* tho pride of wealth, 
position, learning, etc. The extolling of oneself and the condemning 
of others (attukkontsana pararambhima) are dne to madat' Fo)f the 
association of mSna with the passion of hod ha in Pali the reader 
may consider the following admonition of Unddha : 
kodhaiii jnhe, vippajabeyya mHnaqi. 

'‘Give np anger, conceit should be completely given up 
The Pali equivalents of Aioka's charadiye and iienlope ere 
chandikkam and assuropa. The Pali scholiasts explain chatxdikka as 
meaning rigidity, which is the state of a rigid person ithaddha* 
purisa), while, as deSned in the Auiarakoslia, the chanda is a person 
whose nature is fierce (atikopanaljh Thus A4oka s chaii-dij e may 
preferably be translated by fierceness. The Mahaiiiddesa Gonitnen- 
tary defines assuropa as tbe distemper of mind (aualtamanalw 
chittassa), while others take it to mean that violent passion in man 
which causes tears in others (assnjananatthena, assuropanto).® The 
Pali word assntopa stops ns from equating asulope with d^ulopa 
(quick loss of temper), just as Anoka's asulope prevents ns accepting 
asurnpo as a variant ingeniously suggested in the Pali Commentary, 
Nithiiliye, here translated by cruelty, has nitthnriyani for its Pah 
equivalent. The adiective ntshthura as applying to speech or words 
is paraphrased in the Aiuarakosha by kakkhata, paurusha, krura, and 
the like, the first two having their equivalents in Anoka's a-kbabhase 
a-phalusani. 

The remaining term tulana, here translated by oppressiveness, 
has been equated by some with ttirpiB which is not justifiable for 
the reason that tUrria is not used as a substantive. Its Pali equivalent 
is tudana, meaning piijanam, Cf? Pali janapada-tudana or janapada- 
tudanam. 

The concepts belonging to the category of-babukayitne or much 
good.' are day a, dSne, sacbe, sochavc, mudave and ssidhave iP.lii. II, 
P.E. VII), The four concepts of sayame (Belf*control)j bhHvaaudhitil 
(purity of motive), katamnata (gratitude) and dadhabhatila (firm 
devotion) are connected with dSna (R E. VIl), These are reduced in 
the same edict to two, vise., sayame and bhrivSsudhi. The concepts 
of savrabhutanatm) akshati, sarryama and samachariya are grouped 


1 ItEvuttAkA 0(Mai»«Eitaiy» op, oit*, P- 63. 

2 MftJfilSiiL'ldfritft CornnitfftUrj. giAintie II, p. 11- 
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togetber with mSdava in E E. XIII. TJie Iwo terms^ aniiTainbh& and 
are rautiiallTr complementar)'. The gniding prineiple of 
T>barn]a, precisely as tliat of Enddhisiit and other early 
Indian systems of faith and thought, Is the principle of action ifli'hicb 
is presented by euch lernia as nstina (Feodiness to actionX pamkrama 
(power of aGtlon)^ pakama (atrennons exettioti)f nyama (effort), and 
nsSha (i^ieaX ardour X The opposite states of mind and liody are 
represented by anavuti (non-applicationX alaaiya (Indolence) and klla- 
mat ha {wear!nose for exertion)- The whole activity ia to proceed on 
the tw^ofoki basis of dbainma (piety), and slia I virtue) which ia the 
same aa to say, through the practice of piety (dharama-charanap 
R.E. IV) and that of seemly behavioair (samachadyai R,E. XlII), 
and it to be directed towards feeling concern for oneself, feeling 
concern for one^s own people^ and doing good to the whole world* 

The first pair of terms consistB of day5 and dilxia. Here dayiijj 
translated by pity, has annddaya for Its Pali equivalent. According 
to Buddhaj anuddaya presupposea fellow-feeling^ sympathy (satnilnat- 
latii) and a friendly heart (mettachittahl). From the set of sHnonyms 
given in the Amarafcosha, it is evident that daya presupposes coni- 
paasbn (kSnuiya) which ia felt in the heart, and that It has two ex- 
pressional forms^ viz.* annkampi (feeling eoncem) on the part of 
seniors and anukroia (showing concotn) by juniors. In Euddha^s 
terminologi' avihtnjaii has the positive connotation of karuni, kitmlaa 
or sakamnabliiiva, L e,, th^ compassionate Gtate of mind which finds 
its expression in feeling concern for the good of all beings {Bfthba- 
bhOtahitanukampaX According to the Bbagavad Gita {XVI„ 2), day si 
means feeling pity for all lieinga (dayi sarvabbilteshu)* Pity as a noble 
feeling stands opposed to cruelty* Dana, which may be translated 
by UberaJity* charity or charLiable disposition, is a tangible expression 
of days. Dana tmpttes tyiga fPali cbiiga, parichchSga), which i& both 
the spirit ami the act of self-sacrifice* A^oka speaks of various forms 
and acta of dina {R.E. U, EJ3. XII, P E. Up RE. VII, BaraliarX In 
P,E* II| be expressly refers to ^giving the eye’ ( chaklihudiDe) and 
-granting the boon of life to the low^er creatures* (t)5na-diikhiiiSyeX 
The monumental act^ of piety (dbanmaihaipbhant) mentioned in 
RE. VII are all concrete instances of djina. By the eye (cbakkhn) is 
meant* of course, the eye of wisdom (pailnHchakkhQ* Iriananetia), and 
not the deshy eye (maniBacbakkbu^.^ It is with reference to the 

I pp, 100, .RS4,^ l>Tjb>, 111^ p, 2l0p ot Uarefl cliAkkhuH, 

dtl^bachftkkhii (dkitiB tiyv, clajrvo^Kdfu) iiisl iHib^llftiak'kiiti. 
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tiyo of wifjdom that A^ka declared the gift of the doctrine ( dhainma- 
Liana ) to be the best of all gifts ( R.E. IX, K.E. XI 1, 

Dana implies, according to Bnddha and others^ the ^isagga^ e.g. 
dhainma-sanivibhaga^ ( R XI )* dilna-samvibhaga'-^ tP.E. dana- 
visaga^ ( P.E, Vll )p Dans, in itself is not: a great thing in spite of 
the generally accepted maxim of the aga that it is good { dilnam 
sddhn )« A^ka speaks of the four moral qualities that go to enhance 
the value of daua^ viz.^ sayamet bhavasudhi or bhivasndhita, katal:E^- 
ratsl and dadbabhatibi of which the equivalenta are met with in the 
Great Epic* aod. the Jataka.^ The very word bhava^uddhib is met 
with in the Great Epie, XII. 167. 5 in the following ethical precept 
of Vidura : 

BilhuArotyani tapaa tyagsb iraddhi yaidakriya kshamii i 
bhava^addhir day-i satyasi sainy ama^ cbatma&ampadah i 

Nllakaijittha paraphrases bh:lTa^uddht by nishkapatatvsui, 'guile- 
lessne&Sp sincerityj^ 

Here say ama ( samyama ) stands for restraint in body, speech and 
mindj^ blilva^udbitii for the purity of motive, for what ia called 
akshudrata in the Great Epic j kataipBatl tfctitajijata, Pali kataOFintii) 
for gratitude or gratefulness wrlwch consists not only in acknowledging 
the service rendered by the benefactor, not only in not hanoiDg the 
benefactor^ but also in rendering the service in return ( kataveditu ; 
and dadhabhatita [df^idhabbaktitva,^ Pali dalhabhatti^ for drm devotion 
{ to the cause of piety ), stroDg faith. The valedictory address in the 
Taittiriya Upanisbad (1.11) insists on giving out of faith ( kaddhaya 
deyatp ) and not giving without faith { lusraddbayii adcyaiii ), Buddha’s 

1 PiH dham m In Thonigltiitt* vwm % lu^plliid by S. 

Mltrm. 

S Fall dlifiA-^iATUifail^a la in, p. Ct, bhmiLA^mvibhiga la 

ArtlmMutra, IV, 3. 

a Ffdl dflQ^vIraagA In FiiUTiitthu, n, % by S. K. Mllws, Of. d«yi- 

viufga La Axth4£4jtxB,- IX, 6+ 

4 I^lalilbhlriLtB, Xlh 39. XII, 67. 46 J XC. fiT, 57. Of. D4kkbJai.TlhliAnpi 

Sutta in irdjJMina^ UI, p. S53 J.. &dd it4 cominBatBTy; S4tAtliLMppAkNsl, I, 
Abbidbiirii]Akoi'ii,lY. 113-1^5 a, tv ^ Gni, XVII. 31-^9. AnsitiiiM 

TliHkur. H.A,, dmwi my flttaiatito ta tha word bb^iiafiAiu&^uddhJ wbleti o«tor» tn 
tba^Bhagnvid CTliJi. XYEL-IS, ^ wenni. lU lyaonyiafl, bvita^iiddliJ and cMllm^addM. 

5 lAtakAr V, p. 146. 

6 jAfolu, X-iS ; Dhammapada, 

7 Ibld^ V, p. 147 ; Bania, tcnorlptlona^ li, p. 3iW. 

8 Artlnu'dgr^m. L 0^ 
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word saddhadeyyam I Djgha. 1, p. S ) coiiTeyiog the same idea. Aiioka 
speaks of the restraint practised with regard to the whole of life 
{ pajiestt sayamo, II.E. IX, RX.XITI), and the restraint in the form^ol 
guarding one’s tongue ( vachiguti, R.E. XTl). In the lali list of 
termssamyams is sought to be distinguished from dama, the 
former meaningi acoording to Buddhaghosaj the restraint in aocor* 
dance with the prescribed rules of conduct 1. eUa-saniyamo ) and the 
latter the control of the senses ( dame ti indriya damane ).a 

The next two categories of A>oka*8 Dharma are saeha and sochaya, 
both of which are included in Buddha’s list.® In Pali, however, the 
first is combined with dhamma ( sachche cba dhauune cha ), and the 
second with uposatha, which is conceived as the abode of virtuetsUSlajOi 
i.e., the proper occasion for taking and keeping the moral precepts )* 
The combination of satya and dharma ia as old as the older Upani* 
shads.^ In A^kan context, precisely as in that of the Pali Lflkkhana 
Sottanta, the two terras, satya and dharma, are devoid of all meta¬ 
physical connotation - As Bnddhaghosa rightly points out, here the 
first term stands for truthfulness in utterances (sachcbe tl vacbT- 
sscbche ), and the second for the system of piety relating to the ways 
of performing the ten wholesome acts (dhamme ti dasa-hnsalakomma- 
patha-dhamrae )> That in Afoka’s terminology, too, the first term 
stands for truthfulness in ntterances is evident from the insistence on 
speaking the truth t sscharp vatavlyam, RLH.E. Bra ). According to 
the general Indian notion, the truthful speech carries with it also 
the idea of a speech, which is pleasant, sweet, and appealing. So 
the adage goes to teach : 

satyatTi brnyat ptiyam briiyat, ml brtiySt satyam apriyam.® 

As Buddha puls It, *'Abandoning lying speech, Gotama the Becluse 
who-has completely abstained from it, is the speaker of truth, given 


1 Dlt|lw.ni.p. 1-4"- 

3 BuLiiiaf]:|^lj|-^tll^int, Till 

3 iti-hi, in. p. 1 J 7 . 

4 TtittirlTaUp. i, Hi L 

5 SamaijjpU^vtlliinl, III, M3* 

Ci DnyJioAiidA Sur&AVtalE in hli Satyfirtlia-prpiLidi''A^ moAlBiA thi^ mutxhn fg to 
«iLlt his Inaiftanw <W1 ipealrins thd trulhp whither it be plsaEant dr nftplflafiAHfr 3 
BXtyiuii brlylt, priyAm uprirAip vi* truth can indeed bd plQk»nt in Uafl 

litoral sdUAH of thd bum j itb ?erj niktura it It b&nnd to bo noyioldtn^ And xm- 
oomproTTiiKiiiR. All that !■ idAAnt In Ui® nboi^ maiciin li iLat la EpeaUcg Inith 
Odfl Aboald doi oUcod thfr reiiood Ualo, 
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Up to truth, truthful, utters words that are worthy of trust and not to 
be slightly douhted by the world. Abondouing harsh speech, Gotama 
the Recluse who has couipletely abstained froiri itj utters speech 
which is faultless^ sweet to the ears, lovable, goes into the heart, 
agreeable to urauy, pleasiog to ntatiy.'’^ By the expression ‘'that 
w'hich is sweet to the ears" Baddhagfaoaa understands that which is 
sweetly worded ( vyartjana-tuadhuratiiya kannSnam sukbd ), and by 
•that which is lovable' ho understandB that which is sweet iu meaning 
( atthamadhuratlya pemaniys ),3 A^oka, too, insists on uttering words 
that are not harsh, impetuous, rude and that are full of winsome 
cordiality C akhakhase achauide aphalusani aakhiniilftnibhe, S.R-B. 1.).* 
The sareetness in meaning ( atbosa madhuratii) gets its dne empbosla 
in-R.E. Xrv. 

But the word sachcha conveys also the idea of sachcbapatiniBn 
implving as it does the resolve to keep the fealty to the oath taken, 
to keep the agreement entered into or word given, to keep the 
promise made under all circumstances, however trying.® The notion 
of such a resolve is comprehended by the term dhiti ( dhifiti, moral 
fortitude ) which is met with in S.Iti.E, II. To be worth the name, 
both the dhiti and the patimna must be of an unshaken character 
(ajalii. achala. S.R.E. II). The four principles of saehcha in the above 
sense, dbamma ( piety ), dhiti { moral fortitude 1 and chiiga { self-sacri¬ 
fice ) are grouped together in the moral of the Vnnaritida Jataka ( No. 
5 ? ), The term socbaye ( Pali sochcyya ). here translated by purity, 
really implies the sense of purity, or the conscioTisness of being 
oneself pure in body, speech and thought, This may bo treated as 
the pre-re 4 iui 8 ite of a pions deed or an act of virtue, e.g., the 
observance of the sabbath. 

The next pair of terms is oompofled of miidave and sSdbave 
( P.E. Vn J. In the Pali lists maddava { Sk. mardava ) is invariably 


l' Dljbs, I, p. ii THtulTwJain pftbs™ TunnSiSd* p»(lni»to mumpp OoUbw 
mcbcht'raai t*vh«hM»Rdlw ‘ thtto pMbqbSrtko uvlsHpTSdBko lolwwt. 
ttvarfiniii pabBya phtinma-taebS pnitHrat* famnpe. Get* mo ji »S Tfchs Pel* 

IwqnMpkba pomanly t bjidaynm^umll pari IaIi aj«n*kkPtl b*lioiiM»liiBnipS. 

2 spDuiitgAift viUfict, 1. p. ya cr. Arthiw'inii.. IT. 10, 

3 Cf. lUghB, in, p. 161 : puttlnCk. 

4 Cf, Dlglifl,!!!, 171. iWmii im estollod in thp m mtynsMdha. 

6 Of. JSlnka, V, pp, 4 Sl, Mft 
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Miiibin 64 i with the concept of .ajjava ( Sk, arjava Goireapondinif 
to thn grouping of tapos, dSnam, ariavani. ahimea and aatyovochanam 
in the Chhilndogyft Upaniahad (IH. 17. 4 ) we have in th® JStaka 
("V, p. 378 ) the categoriaation of the following concepts : 

Daoain silatn parichchigain ajiaTam maddavam tapam 
akkodhani aTibirpsarii cba khantiil cha aTirodhanaia. 

The word ajjaTa atgalfies moral rectitude or uprightnesa, which 
lies behind ASoka's prinoiplea of nuLfomiity in prooednie and 
nniformity in justice ( viyohala aamatii daipfla-sanjatsi P.E. IV ). 
By maddava is meant gantlenesE, mildness, which is the opposite 
of intrepidity (sabasS) accounting for all rash acts of violence, 
detention and coercion ( vadho baradhanani palikilesatn ). 

In ^dhava we have the concept of nobleness which underlies all 
noble deeds (sSdhaviui, P.E, VII), The noble deeds are all good 
deeds t kalauain. kayaoini, B-E. V. P.E. II). The kalySi.ms or good 
deeds erap^ 3 i 7 .ed in the Jataka ( V, p- 492 ) arc precisely those 
repeatedly mentioned in the edicts.® 

The concept of khamti (kshanti ) is combined with that of 
lahudaqidata I light punishment) in R.E. XI11. In the Mabuhanisa 
Jstaka, we have the succession of the four concepts of akkodha, 
avihinisa, khantl and avirodhana. According to the scholiast, 
friendliness (luetlS ) is at the back of the first, compassion ( karuoA ) 
is at the back of the second, the third implies the notion of tolerotion 
or forbearAnce' adhivasana ), and the fourth means non*hostility.® 
Though khanti and titikkhS are often used as synonyms, the former 
la taken to mean the toleration of a person who is physically stronger 
by oue who is physically weaker and the secODid to mean the toleration 
of a weaker person by a stronger man. The Buddhist khanti is for 
more than the Christian idea of forbearance in that in the practice 
of this moral quality the oppressed are expected not only to patiently 
beat the pain of oppression caused but also to think well of^ the 
oppressor. In the Bhagavati Gita ( XVI. 43 ), ksbama ( Le., kabanti ) 
is succeeded by dhfiti or moral fortitude. 


I Siitto-nipSsa. rw 350; Ct. M»mi, VI- M, eanusisratLig tbo tan prlDcipteB 
at dhfili, kubinil, d«ltu, aataJA, I'auclu, igrfeb». dhl, vidtS. Md 

ftkrodhft, Tba UmI *£ t«lJ cfliiBiifea mliri3*vTi, 

latnya'JliK tap*, tyijft* l^i™lini3fa tsS . 

g Bani4. Ut p. 

g jEtftIcRt V, p. 370, 
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DHARMA-VIJAYA 

Witb A^ka, precisely ae with Buddha and other Indian thinkew, 
Dbaroia was not only a way of life or means of elevation of human 
nature but also a weapon for the conquest of men'e hearts, a royal 
means of bringing about a |>eriiianent cultural understanding between 
the countries and peoples and faniiding a new nation or imperialism 
on that vary foundation. It remaiDB yet to be seen how the Dbarma- 
vijaya of Aioka served to piace India between the cultures, to create, 
in other words, a G-reater India with uniyetsalism aa Us ideal for 
the furtherance of the common cause of butnanity. 

Aioka’s Dbarm A-vijaya was jnst one of the four great on I turn! 
conquests made by the IndO'Aryans in pre-Muslim India, the other 
three being the Digvijaya of Agni, the Dharma-vijaya of the Great 
Epic, and the Trailokya-vijaya of the Klrondavyilha. 

1. Definition of Dharma-vijaya : Conquest is the dominant 
thought of a heroic age, a warrior king, a war-like people, a viriie 
race, a militant faith. It presupposes in ail cases consciousnesa of 
strength, a sense of certainty about the rightness of the cause 
espoused, a strong conviction about tbe auccees to be attained, 
a vision of tbe future to follow, an intrepid will to act, ao unabated 
jteal to proceed, a great power of endurance to w'itbsland the 
obstacles on tbe way, a sease of preparedness, a capacity to s,djost 
means to ends, an uncommon energy for incessant action, and a well- 
disciplined army to carry out the orders. Its motive factors or 
springs of action may be either greed, maleToIence and folly or 
magnanimity, amity and wisdom. It is possible by some kind 
of weapon. If it is possible by the sword, it goes by tbe name of 
^ojiakya or Sayaka-vijaya, and if by piety, it desen’es the name of 
Dharma-vijaya ( R.E, XllI). Tbe weapons other than those implied 
by Dbarma are taken to be comprehended by tbe antithetical term 
Adharma.^ The sword symbolises the violent method w'ith all its 
strategic skills and accessories resorted to on tbe failure of tbe 
diplomatic means of conciliating, bribing and causing disBension. 
Dbarma stands for the peaceful method with ail its friendly acts of 
give and tske. Where greed is found to be the motive factor, the 


1 luatw IT, p. UB. 
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eo«qa.st i. to be Lobha-vijaya.i 

the motive factor, it is to bo 

forma of conquest is to be contrasted what is called 
couqueat by DharmS® As a moral concept, the Dbarma-viiaj 
impbes some amount of human consideration and menial discipline 
to conform to the laws of approved bnman conduct. 

As defiued in the ArthaSiistra ( Xlll. 1), the !"* 

what may he safely gaioed in land or money and ^ 

ftixus not merely at seizing the land, treasnre, sons .md 
of the conquered but also at taking his life, while the atm of Dba 

vliaya is fulfilled with mere obeisance or surrender (abbyayapa i) 

Tp.; .t the con,«e«d. I» U.e wo^pot KHda» .h=Dh*™.- 

«i«v» consists in lobbing the oonqnoKa king of v..a 

J bis territory.* Aioks‘s_ Dbnrms-viinyn consists, on “'f" J 

in tbs sspressio. of gond tsiU snd lb. 

integrity (8.II.E. 11), th« friendly nets of pnUic utility (B_ . . 

sdssnccinsnl of the osns. of bnornnity through piety 

‘“ mIIL'; Kilksot. fisstri pnignsnlly obsers-.»= "Whstever tbs 
relstise sges of onr tests, the classification o conqnes a 
oanqncmrs in Hindu pniitical theory U 
• the ring of antiquity, and tw may tak, it Itat lb. 
DLutavijaya ™, drat carded in contost to 
asnrasiiaya" (Calcutta Eeview, 1943, Eeb.. p. 12 h ^ 

distinction between Dbanrina and Adbamma-s.,aya (I\. P, ^ ^ 

Aloka’a distinction between the Dbamina and the baraiaha (B.E. 
XIII) presupposes the idea of jnst two kinds of s’liays, one 

Dhorma and the other Artha or Ssura. . „ 

Tbs idea of Dbarresririjaya developed in tbs Brehmanica as well 
,h. Buddhistic Uoe of thinking. The common potel between (he 
two conceptlonetstbatbotbam free from the thought about leni 
lorial ililgrMdi .ements.4 The mere acknowledgemen t nf supremacy 
1 Bimiii aa Afthavijaya ill MahAbhinta, XU 58. 3a. 

I riwJbkStTxn. as, ss, HBdt.W*. i. li ai. 

I ^ ysththhmttam bhcbislh*, ■ Espy torrii-ri.i 

p.p.g--Dl.B.insdiBys ..a Db.iutnsyiisys- Is 
1943. F.b., L16 fl. tod sti UJlUIl^Mtica fl<.inm*nL On th« tbi« 

.pl 
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by the we&ker powers wEis Sttfliciflnt, &CGori3ifl^ to the Arthft^str&i to 
s&tlsfy the deoinDd of Dhttroi&'Vijsiyii- It ftppeftrs from the Gfe&t 
Epic account of the Digvijaya of the PSiidavas that the offering of 
pre&ente,i or of revenues, or of both was to be the tangible expression 
of obeisance or eubmission on the part of the con^iueredt 

Though mere ultimatum or negotiation through the envoys 
sonietiniea aufficed to effect it, the ErahmanicaJ Dbarma viiaya was 
undeniably a comjueat by the sword* A^oka rightly oharacteriaed it 
as a luilder method of conqueat where forbearance (lubanti) and 
light punishtueut ( lagbudandata ) were to be practised and preferred 
{ B.E, XIII ), The Buddhistic Dharjua-viiaya was to be achieved, on 
the other band, withont the employment of the sword or armed force 
C adaudena asjittheua I but certainly by means of the doctrine meaning 
the soperior ideal of humanity t dhammena ahhivijiya ).2 

In neither case, the Dharma-vijaya implied the idea of disbanding 
the army or lessening the military equipment it presupposed, on the 
other hand, the sufficient strength and preparedness of the army and 
the full military equipment backed by adequate state teaourcas and 
other elements of sovereignty. As Bnddba emphatically puts it, 
invincible shall be the position of the righteous king overlord, not 
shaken by any human rival or enemy, internal or external, and the 
territory under his benign sway and protection shall be undisturbed, 
free from all signs of aggression and oppression, thornless, popnlous, 
prosperous, secure, tranquil and, unuloerated.'^ 

There is not the slightest hint in the edicts and legends of A^ka 
that be either disbanded the army or was not fully prepared to cope 

1 Qr. SithTgUTnFbB liUfHption In wbleb kHu kla^ PHp4fnfa taliJ to hmvn 
■ant Tftiiiabl& proHtnU to Khlravtb. 
a DlgbA.lIIp p. 6^^ 

3 of Yi4u 4^^I*» Lbo DhuminaFAdi^ CtjmniBntiiry, I, p, 346f^ gw* 

to ihow that the row of nail'VloUnM oa the part Oi tho S^lkyaa **dly failed td eLajr 
tbo CCQCI liand of wbo out a plan ef rqtM«Ea in Ihdr 

torritory. ThioraTMUiingof tha hcuto fores bj .vSetnfl or snul-foro^, m *dTtmt«d 
In tho HahHsiliiVd Jllakfl. li Ik Utopbo id». 

4 Dl^liKp Iir, pp. fiO- 14&, oantain* th* IsllowSitg dd&oHplion of tht atutely 
pofflkioB ijf the rlghteoos Viog OTe?lor4 : 

chltanato jmiapftdA-thnvariyappatto Mtto-rjitfLaA-snfiftnDiliLato...... 

Pats Scho pao Ai&i putUt iOtA vlrangarSpA partnona-paimdiJaoi, 

^ imam eflgmniparlyantAm akhjUia akaqtakaoi iddtiAin phlEam kho Tnnto 

livmm alrabhiid&in AdAn4!iaA as^^tthsni akblrtiiyn ajihlTanti. Avikkunbliiyo taotl 
(AhhliatitAMtia tilliuen& vi) mnnoeeabhiitorui puchchattlkiiEL* paclicblinlttssA. 
&fs aUo SniqjinigaU^Ufiaiiil. UT. p. 









with the menace to the aecmrUy of life and properly of the citisEeua 
arising from the tniechievons action of the Atavia ( K.Iii. XIIIJ or to 
hia territory arieing from the inimical octiott of the independent 
aeighboura l S.R.E, II ). 

Arrian’e remark that *a aanse of justice prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of Indio' must not 
be taken to mean that any Indian king was lacking in the ombitioD 
of gaining the coveted position of a cL-vturanta or conqueror of the 
earth extending as far as the four eeafi. i. e., of a supreme loni of Jam- 
budvTpa. Brahmaniam went to encourage the predatory inEtinct in 
man by according a popular religions sanction to the periodical 
hunting and military expeditions { tnrlgaya, digyijaya ) on the part of 
a warrior kin^ and a war-like people. It tended to foster the idea of 
conquest, no matter whether it wag actuated by an avaricions, 
demoniac or rigblecins motive. The worldly motive was thereby 
kept in the forefront and the cultural motive in the bactgronnd. In 
the Brahiuanicat tradition the Digyijaya of Agni was shown to have 
proceeded aide by aide with the Disvijftya of the warriors, the latter 
reaching its consummation in the performance of either the horse- 
sacrifice ( Aivamedha-yajna ) or the gtill grander sacrifice colled 
Bajasnyo, each containing in its programme the holding of a Sahbu or 
CoroaatiaQ Durbair. 

With Bnddba the Dharma-vijoya achieved withont the employ¬ 
ment of the aword or armed force implied the welcoming by the 
rival monarchfl or powers of the camse of piety eepouGed by the 
righteous king emperor or ouperior power,^ and this was precisely the 
underlying thought of the Dhorma vijiya of Atoka, As the great 
Mmirya emperor himaelt puts it/'Thia, of course, i e considered the 

~ 1 DIglii, m, p. 69(. : Et( kho ipahlrija, saeaUm 

uuhOrljs, Ifl rtiaiiJraJSi t4, 

Rljl ,mm tba ; pluj cJi bimtabbo, adiniuiii 

- -L.vamtbhutUB flb* bliufljitbl tl 

Nilkantii SutrlMtiUilj ; 

"In tbSi cotHjuoit br Db»nipi». tbs Kreis Wla ca the jiuHm an4 vtrtu* e! the 
kins “bo build* up lor by IniiB prastlea of Dbomiua a Jaigli mural superiorilj 

aymballMd by Hus prf rtnae of wbeid: end tbij laperiority eccum fer him tlu 

noIootMy obedioBco of iU ri»Hl klnjje oq tba t»Ee of the emrth. Tlie army ia 

pNuul with tliB king, but it I* siniply »fl eruaiMiiial ailjunet, them boin® no 

bgtitins oc any employffluot ot foK«. But the WBijMst and empirB nn real, 

tboj^k the imperLalitfa U mild fnd baoevoleol lu ita oitiire." Tim Calflutta 
Boview, 1M3. IjXX-X-VI,p, 11& 
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ohmf by tba Beloved of the gods^ namely, the conquest by 

piety. Thk has bean acbievad by the Beloved of the goda here as 
well as (ijnong all the bordonrers^, even ovat a distance of sisc hundred 
leagues, ( whare the rulers are ) the Greek king named Antiochns and 
four other (Greeks kings beyond the said AntiochnSji namely> Ptolemy, 
Antigonas, Magas ( and 1 Alexander, and constantly (the ruling peoples 
are) theOhelas^ and even the Tamrapar^yaE. So here, 

in the king^s territory, among the Yannas and KambojEiSp the Nabha- 
kas and Xabhapaniktis, the ( parent ) Bhojas and their ofTshoots^i the 
Andhras and Piirinda-ParadaHf—everywhere ( the people ) follow the 
moral inatruotion of ibo Beloved of the gods. Even where the 
envoys of the Beloved of the god a do not go* even (therel they bearing 
of the system of piety and moral instruction of the Beloved of the 
gods, abide by and will abide by the Law of Piety^* ( K.E. XIII ). 
The essence of Aioka^s DJmrma-vijaya may be show^n k> have been 
recorded in the Gupta coin-legends : sucharitair avargaiii fayati^ 
^'He conquers even the heavens by virtues.'*^ 

2. Dharma-vtjaya of the Great Epic t We have In the Sabhii- 
parva of the Great Epic a graphic account of the digvijaya or military 
campaigns undertaken by the four Piliidava brothers and of its 
sequel—the Eajasiiya sacrifice performed by king Yudliiahthira, all 
under the guidance of Krisfaim A’^udeva. Its main narrative is 
concerned, however^ with the great battle of Kurtikshetra valiantly 
fought and won by the Piu^davas under the same guidance of the 
Superman and God incarnate and with the laudable object of 
founding a dharmamjya. The sdetoty at the battle of Kurukshetra, 
too, was conBUtnmated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice by the 
Pdiyjavas and the convening of a Coronation Durbar. The Bhagavad 
GllA contains a philosophic explanation of the battle of KurukaheLra, 
while the SanatHujatlya GItS presents an elaborate explanation of the 
doctrine of apraninda or principle of action w^hich charanter]sBed 
Aioka's Dharma and guided all bis noble undertakings and efforts^ 
and w^hich, aa a matter of fact* was the diatinoiive tenet of all the 
heroic ludo-Aryan faiths of the paist rooted in Smdi^hS. 

The digvljaya of the Jains king KhHravela as described in the 
Hdthigurupha mscription, the digvijaya of the great Hindu king 
Samudragnpta as described in hi a Allahabad Stone^pillor inacription 
and the digvijaya of Bughu as described by Kolidusa in his Bsghu- 

] Thli dJiciirSi tbd prcvJatLi nuiliitloti liy 'iLne and tha hcr^ilAry 

BJifijai/ 
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vam. 4 a partake alt of fcbe nature of the digvijaya of the Pfiatjavas as 

dcacrtbeit in the Great Epic and fall, therefore, withm its scope. 

The idea of this digvLjaya occurred to Arjuna after the kUling of 
Jarisandha. the most powerful monarch of the Brihadtatha dynasty 
of Magftdba and a renowned scion of. the Chedi race of ^ “ 

were hostile to the aspirations of the Andhaka-Vrishms or JHdajna of 
Western India. Ktishiia Vdsndeva himself belonged to the Satvatft 
or Andhaka VviBb^ll fa'iiily of Dvnrabd which was matrimonially 
connected wUh the PStidavas as well es the Chedis of the Chedi 
conntcv. The express motive behind this digvijayn ia stated to he the 
increase of the liquid reserve and financial strength of the rising state 
by the collection of booties consisting in revenues and valuable 
preaenta.i This motive is praised as warrioc like in spite of its being 
predatory and earthly, 

P'our brothers started in font dlrectiona, each in one direction on 
an anspicions day. at an auspicious moment and under an auspicious 
aaterism. Arjuna who pniceedcd to the north conquered the whole 
northern division of Jambudvlpa comprising the upper half of the 
Pan jab proper, the ^hola of the state of Kashmir and Jammu, the 
Himalayan region extending as far east as the Upper Assam Valley, 
Manipur and Chin Hills, and the ttans-Himalaj-an hill-tracts and 
countries extending os for north oa the southern boundary of 
Uttarakum. The list of the conquered included monarchs, ruling 
classes, hill tribes and savages. All of them were reduced to the 
position of karadas. Bblraa who proceeded to the east conquered the 
countries east of Kum inclndiug Bengal and the Lower Assam Valley. 
Sabadeva who proceeded to the sontb conquered the countries that 
lay to tbs Bdutb of Kuru and whole of the sonthem division of 
Jamhudvipa extsodlng as far down as Paudy a and I>ravirla, Chondra- 
Eerala and Sinihala, The western countries that lay to the west of 
Kum extended as far west as the Lower Indus Valley and even 
indudcd the territories of the Pahlavas. the Barbaras, the Yavanas 
and the ^kas. The Rd|aaQya sacrifice was performed thereafter 
at HaBtinSpura. .V^gcand feast was given. A sahha was held to 
establish the paramount sovereignty of Y’adhiBhthlra and the divinity 
or snpreme personality of Kristya ( YudhiBhtbiriibbishekan cba 


I Arjanh uid-- 

tmii» Itfitymra tkhikm numy® parivardhfcBMii 

Jtiraro IhartfSilijlBU httHq iifL|M:»tfcam*. 
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YiiBad6YAEy£V ).^ Tlia m.ilit&ry €^[u|)a^igDs tnvolvad all 

the three ferina of con qua at k 

Such a T^ide geogcaphtoal vision of JambudvTpa togathat with au 
mttLoata knowledge of the individnal coiinLriae and peoples as we 
obtain from the Great Epic account of the digvljaya is inconceivable 
prevloofl to tha reign of the Nandas and Maury as of Magadha, The 
iucInBion of the narne of tha ^akafi^ Yavanas and PabJavfls in tha 
list of conquered peoples and territories means that tha account in 
the Sant! PaumiiikT voraion of the Great Epic is Gupta or pra-Gupta 
but definitely post-A4ot^. poat^^uoga and post KnehaJta. Whether 
such sn account of the digvijaya appeared or cot in the earlier 
Vaiftampuyana or pre-P5r;inian version of the Great Epie^ i^ still a 
disputed queatioa. The gecgcaphioal referencea of Piiinui^ may be 
shown to be on a par with thoae in the pre-Aiokan Pali Canonical 
texts which confine our viaioa to JanibudvTpm. These allueions lead 
us to think of the countrtea and peopIsB in the Ottanipatba Qr Punjab 
proper, compriEing the Upper and Lower Indue Valleys* the Hima¬ 
layan region, the Middle Country to the weal of modem Bengal the 
Western India and the Central India. These hardly take ne further 
south than the river Godavari* In such post-Aiokan Pali Canonical 
works us the IMafaaniddesa^ Buddhuvainaa and Apad^a we have 
mention of India'^s trade-relations, internal an^ external. Even such 
a distant country as China ( China } finds mention in the Bnddba- 
vaqiBa and Apadana. The Mabaniddesa list includes the name of 
Savari;iabhnmi, Tainraparul and Yava ( Java ). The Bitveru Jataka 
refers to Indians Bea-barna trade witb Havem ( Babylon ). The 

1 we era glvcKQ A fEtallAr 

aoeaiiat of tlia military at Kern a wha W2nt north ^ CBit an^ west, 

Hare vA moutSdn af tha Halmav'AtLkii kings ( H iiitnavatikAii jitvl), a tijiriii hy 

whkh Ara meant tha rultira whe hold thsir tairitonai on tUs whole oafitern exiaaaion 
at tUa mmaJAynn trocn Rfldhi (inodorD Eanila id Eha Cham|iKnLti diatnet) to 

Assam- Here Noplll is dUtinstly irumtioDafi bb a HaimaviULa canntTj mih moity 
prinai^lilicsa ( NapUnvktmTO ys elia rAjitnab) and .^agaK Yanga^ Kaltaga^ 

AniUilih btagAdlm and KnrkokJiiijida plaicad in tha Ei&Etarn diviuOTV below ths 

rPmalaynd. Tbis 0[iiii|ra[gn« too, wAS lollowthl llj a RA|attiyA sooriEoe and Durbar^ 

a Pi^ini. lY.a. 101: VL a. 

9 luid, IV. 1. le ; IV. l. 13 : IV. n -13 j IV. 1. St ; IV. 1. Ill; IV. I. IH ; IV. 1 . 
lia , iV. 1. l&$i IV. 1. IS^ ; T\\ 1. m t IV. l. lOO ; IV.I. leU; IV. 1, 170 : IV. I. 
m-ne; IV, s. u-n : IV* 2. loo-iio s iv. a. ii7-il9 s iv, x 122 - 129 ; iv* a. lai j 
w. 2 . IBS ; IV. 2. Ifla ; IV. 3. 2l: TV. 3. 23^4 ; IV. 3. 123 ; Y* 1. 41 ; Vl. 2. 99-101 : 
’^^1.3* 14. 

4 B. 0* Law. India Aj Gb. I. 
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geographical visiDii of India’s tcade-routefl and trade-relationa which 
these worlts give na agrees in many respects with that in the prose^ 
treatise of the Artho-^atra which in its extant form can hardly be 
treated as a pre*Christian work. Sylvain Lievi has Braccesofally tried 
with the help of the Bribatkathii to locate mtiTiiT of the places 
mentioned m the Mahaniddesa along the eastern eea-coftst extending 
from India to China and Java. Bui these places, e. Ajapatha 
Menda^tha (two together-A jamida, IJinir ), Mtlaikapatha 

( -Moiuika of the Greek writers ), Takkola ( near S]'raTr ), Angaloba, 
Tonga^a. Yona, Paratnayona, A la sand a, may all again be connected 
with the hforth-W’eatern trade-route^ and located in the Rmiab 
' proper or near about, deferring to the BamSyana. too, one may 
observe that the Pali story of Boiaratha locates the place of Ramans 
exile in the Himalayan r^ion, and that the earlier version of the 
Batna story did not push Hama's wanderings with Sita and 
Lokehmana beyond the hanks of the Godavari. The realistic account 
of the land route by which Eama reached PSndyakapHta and the 
region of the TSrarapariiT river to have a view of the PStasaoiudra or 
Ceylon from the Indian shore and other incidenta] geographical 
references that appear in Valmiki’s epic are post-Atekan but not, 
perhaps, post-Christian. 

The account of Eharavela’s military campaigns goes to show that 
he had by-passed the main territory of his contemporary ^.^takarnl in 
carrying his conquest up to the town of Asika ( Rishika ) on the 
Hrishnvenva ( Erishiia ), humbled the Hashtrikas and Bhojakas of the 
Vidyiidhara countries ( along the Vindbya range of hills ), compelled 
the king of Piindya in the extreme south to send him preseutst sub¬ 
dued Brihflapatimitra, the contemporary ruler of Anga-iragadba, 
drove back a contemporary Yavana ( Greek ) king to Mathura, and 
defeated the rulers of Uttarapat-ha. 

Behind Kalidasa’s imaginary description of Raghu’a India'-wido 
digvijaya was the digvijaya of tbe Pandavas as well as that of 
Samudragupta. The account of Samudragupta's digvijaya bolds 
undoubtedly Irafore us tbe picture of an India-wide sovereignty 
resnlting from the following forms of conquest: { 1 ) the Dharma* 
vijaya C grahana-moksba ) bringing great fortunes ( mafaubhugya ) 
effected in the case of all the rulers of South India ( Dakshimpstha ); 
( 2 ) the Prasabha-uddharana, a form of Asura-vijaya serving to greatly 

1 PSpEni, Y. I UitsrJIp^tiieuabrlUm. 
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Btrengthen bis tr&AEaTy and Army^ fprabhaT^-mflli^t) effe^sted in the 
case of several mlerB of Northern India l^rylvarta) ; (3) the Aenra- 
vijaya (parlchdrakl-karana) efferted in the case of all Atavika rulers ^ 

(4) the Labhayt}aya ik^^^atiajoakorana prejiam%amana) effected in 
the case of the frontier powers and wac^Iike republican tribes ^ and 

(5) that by the virtue of granting a charter of liberty fganitmadauka) 
after the weaker powder had Tnade a Tolnntar}'^ Belf-suirender, or songbt 
for a matrimonial allowance, or offered presents (atmaniredana- 
kanyopayana dana)^ a fortn of Dharma-vijaya effected in the case of 
^kamnmpdas, the Sinhalese nation and the inhabitants o! all other 
adjacent islands. 

It is easily understandable even to common aetieo that the 
Sajasnya sacrifice was availed of as a aocio-polittoal and seiuhreligtona 
device for proclaiming and establishing the pamniount eoveFeignty of 
Yudhlshthira. What is tewildering to common senae is the question 
—was it the proper occasion for proclaiming Krishna VUsudeva as 
the Superman and Supreme Being and eBtabliehing his divinity. 
The bewildering and overwhelming of conunon sense instead of 
organising and enlightening it is, os we shall see anon, the main 
trend of the Great Epic thought which is vitiated throughout by its 
diplomatic undercui::rentH Let us for the present examine the 
argniiients put forw'ord in the Great Epic in favour of the proposal 
for the nnanimoua acceptance of Krishm as the diviiuty, the supreme 
hmnan personaUtVi the highest object of popular adoration and the 
worthiest recipient of the homage of the sacrifice. 

When among the invited^ ^i^upnla of the Cbedi royal honse 
raised a disBentient voice, expressed resentment and openly oballangad 
the propriety of the proposal, Yudhiahthira gently besought him to 
agree to the proposal and tried to pacify him by advancing an «rpw- 
mcnfum ad hominewk as well ag an argmntnhm ad verueundum.^ 

Of the three arguments advanced by Bhlobma, the firat h worldly, 
the second rational, and the third theological i e., quest!enable. The 
first argument la baaed on the maxim : 

Kshatrlyah kshatriyani jitva rane ranakritanivarabp 
yo muOcbati vafie kiitva gamr bhavati tasya sail. 

"*A warrior becomes a victor in war by conquering another 
warrior. He who lukoseB the conquered king after bringing him 
into subjection becomes a gum (superior) to the latter, 

1 vr. a : prabbun'AkUli- 

2 11. 3&- T-IC. 
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At tbe BSiftsnya Dorbar there was not a single monarch present 
who was not conquered by the PSyO^^fla throngh the power of 
Krishna. Many powerful kings wore co»iqacre<3 by Kcielina in 
battlee. So he became a gnm to all of them. The whole world 
became established in him in the sense, no donbt, that he came to 

bold then the balance of power in India. 

The second argmueot proceeds on the asiom that he who excels 
the wise in moral and personal qijalities is to be deemed most worthy 
of the homage ; 

Gunair vriddhiin atikramya Harib arcbyatamo matal}. 

Krishna excelled even the wisest among the Brahmans in his 
knowledge of the Vedaa and VediingaB and the mightiest among the 
Kshatriyas in his fighting strength ( balrulhikya >. The moral and 
personal qualities with which KtLshiia was endowed consisted of 
liberality, skill, learning, heroism, judieiousness, fame, auperior 
intelligence, lineage, luck, endurance, contentment and prosperity : 
Dnnam daksbyam fimtaiti Saury aqi hrib 

klrtir bnddbiruttamft, 
santatih £rir dhritis tuahtlh pushtii cha 

niyatacbyute.^ 

On this ground alone Kriahna might be claimed to have been the 
teacher, the father and the guru, entitled to the homage by the 
codsenans of opinion : 

Tam enani lokasampanuam ncharyam pitarain gnmni 
arghyam archiiam archarbaiii sarve sanikshantum flihatha.“ 

The third argument which is extraordinary rests on the popular 
veneration of Krishna as Divinity or God incarnate, the highest 
Ijorsonality in all the worlds of life and existence : 

UrddhTam tiryag adbafi chaiva yavat! jagato gatih, 
aadevakeshu lokeahu Bhagavan Kdavo mukhaiu. 

It passes common human comprehension how a hitman being, 
however mighty and perfect and ^eat in soul-power, might be 
eulogized as the inexhaustible first cause and the final cause 
of the world: 

Krishna eva hi lokiinum utpattlr api chavyayah, 

Krishnasya hi krite viAvam idam bhutoni chorScharam.^_ 


1 ibidt n. 38. li-ao. 
a lud. X1.38- 31. 
a Ibid. ii. 38, aa-SLO. 
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Thfl Great Epic has nott however^ concealed frotn view the other 
side of the picture. It has put into the month of 4i^pSla what 
might ba- the bold criticism of the whole affair of this Baja sly a 
eacnffcc- Krifibna's tnotWe is constcned to be aeif-eatabliabment by 
taking full advantage of an earthly aitnatTon : 

Ayuktam ntmanab pujSm tvani puoat babu manyashep 
havieha!) pmpya nishyandarti pra^iia nirjanc.^ 

The things came ultimately to such a pass that there was no 
other alternative left but to stop the arrogance of sSi^pila by a 
furious method, to silence the critic and to crush the rising patty by 
killing its leader and epokesman. Krishna took upon himself the 
opprobrium of beheading ^iiSupala with his chskmyndba. Before 
this drastic step had bee-n taken t^ilupnla^a mother tntaccedod on his 
behalf and Krishiria promised in the presence of all to forgive him^ 
But to common sense the act of beheading is irroconcilahle with the 
solemn promise of forgiving. The argument of the strong prevailed. 
Sneb ifl the rule of the majority which is guided by a mob psychology 
and is not infrequently arbitrary and tyraonicab This is not again 
the only instance recorded In the Great Epic w'here the critic having 
the moral courage of expressing his honest opinion was hooted out 
of the court. ^Vhe^ at thy victorious conclusion of the battle of 
Kuruksbetra all the Brahmans led by the greed of gifts and favours 
came iu to pronounce their blessings on Yndhiahtbira, one of them 
bad the audacity to condemn bis action saying that he had gained 
this eartbjy sovereignLy at the cost of many of hia own people. The 
rest of the interested Brahmans uttered Aiifri and decried the fellow, 
saying in one voice that he was not a Btuhman but a cburvdka or 
goblin in disguise. Such has been the way of the madding crowd, 
the thoughtless world. When a person succeeda by hook or crook in 
establishing Bob Roy*a simple rule of might is right, the priests with 
their blessings, the Pandits wdth their learned mterpretationSp the 
sycophants with their flatteries and the followers w ith their devotional 
senLiments change it into a divine rule of right is might- 

Kow let us see if the position at all impraveB by the philosophic 
explanation of the battle of Kuruksbetra ofltered in the Bbsgavad Gita 
which is the most authoritative Book of the Hindus. According as 
w'e take this battle to be a hislorical event or an internal affair of 
oneself, a battle against one^a internal enemies, the Bbagavad Gita 
teaches either a war philosophy or a religiouB method of ^elf-rcali^Ja* 


I Tbid.n. 07.31 
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tioD tbrou^b self-couqiiefit- Whether the one oi the other, the 
foundation of a dharmainjya ia its avo\i'ed aim. In one respect, this 
dbarmarujya lueans a Holy Empire of India without^ and in another, 
a kingdom of righteousness within. 

The Holy Empire of India is sought to be founded by an interne- 
cina and global war in the sub-continent which resulted in the 
destructiou of all great wartiora, the deatraction of the Kurus, the 
descendants of the Pdn<la¥aB, the annihilation of the Yudavae and the 
Brihadratbas i and the general emasculation of humanity. The 
Great Epic goes to show that the New World sought to be created 
through the battle of Kurnkshetm was a world of desolation and 
deapair, the inhabitants whereof begian to utter in their helplessaeas 
the pitiful cry H:i Krish^ia, Ha Kiiahna ! The thrilling narrative 
of Eama’a exploits in ValroTki's epic ends similarly in the most 
catastrophic tragedy of the destruction of the most prosperous city of 
Ayodbyu in the north and that of the equally prosperous city of 
Svarnalankii in the south. Both the religion of the airoog justifying 
all diplomatic artifices, violent methods^ valiant feats, nefarious 
acts and self-aggrandisements m the name of God, Livlne purpose. 
Holy Empire and New World, and the religion of the infirm seeking 
consolation in the Lord's name aud through the thoughtleafl faialieni 
of some kind are equally reprehensible. The war philosophy, deve¬ 
loped in the Great Epic in general and the Bbagavad GitS in parti- 
culsir, seeks to establish the following beliefs : la) that all beings are 
the creatures of time of which the decree is unavoidable lb) that 
the Divine Will works through and ultimately prevails in all the 
dramas of life in heaven and on earth : Ic) that the world-order and 
the astronomical universe are far fax greater than a man, however 
pow'erful and mighty be may be ; (d> that the race-instinct is the 
real goading factor in man*e Ufa than the momentary prick of 
conscience or reflective mood ; and to) that there is a mightier power 
than oil earthly lords, led by the denioniac Epifit of arrogance, self- 
conceit, atheism and defiance of all divine laws, to act as the arbiter 
of their fate. 

So far as the W'or philosophy of the Bbagavad GTtd is concerned, 
its arguments are irrelevant, incongruous and unconvincing as 
answers to the pointa raised by Aiiuna from the common sense point 
of view. When brought into the battle-field, Arjuna felt sad to think 

to commence the battle was to fight against his own kith and kin, 
teachers and elders and other persons for whoso good and happiness 
he would desire victory, sovereignty and fame ^ if they were all killed. 
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for whose sake he would attain it, what was the use of attaining.it ? 
An intemecitie war is likely to reanlt in the destrtietion of one's own 
peoi^le which in its turn lesalts in the loss of the cbastUy erf women. i 
The proiniacaity of sex-relations leads to the loss of the purity of the 
blood and fusion of races which in its tom leads to the losa of the 
family tradition and race heritage* When the high tradition is lost, 
the whole hoinan race is overtaken by corruption, impiety and sin. ^ 

When Aioka jre6eoted npon the scene of carnage and bloodshed 
and aftei-effecta of the aggressive war waged on Kalinga, it occurred 
to him : ‘‘In conquering indeed an unconqnered conotTy, the slaying 
or dying or deporting which occurs there is conEidered an extremely 
painful and eerions matter by the Beloved of the gods* Even more 
Eeiious than that ia this, that those who dwell there, whether the 
Bnlhma^as or the S ramanaa or other sects of houacholdcrs in whom 

are established this respectful attention to high personages,., to 

them occurs hurt or death or dei>ortatlon of beloved ones, or that 
even { 05 regards) those well-con trolled ones whose affection has not 
diminished, if those who are their friends, associates, comradea and 
relatives encounter disaster, on that account that, too, becomes a 
cause of hurt to tbani. This is a common reaction to all men 
and a serious matter in the opinion of the Beloved of the gods." 
t E.E. XIH ). 

Instead of considering the points raised by Arjuna, Vaandeva 
simply accuses him of cowardice ( klaivya ), Insinuating that inwardly 
he was afraid of risking the fame of a great warrior earned by him, 
and proceeds with his grandiloquent discourees that are incoherenti 
and ultimately reveals bis omniform to overawe the earthly hero, 
wonting Arjnua to do hia behest. 

The Dharmarajya in the sense of a kingdom of righteousness within 
is sought to he founded In the Bbagavad Gita also on a set of beliefs 
indispensable to its ^ncretlc philosophy of life and action. Looked 
at from the point of view of the literary history of India, the GUI 
literature started by way of a deflection from the Gpanishad* But 
for the synthetic religious setting of jn^ayoga, karmayoga and 
bhaktlyoga, the doceLic Satvatacult of Pumshottania, and the shifting 
of emphasis from jrlana and karma to bhakti (devotional sentiment) 
the Bbagavad Gila has hardly any originality of its own as regards 
its ideas, priiiciplea and practices that are mostly drawn from different 

1 !Nfip4£l Bafn'i book—CnpEd ieini tbc wtir, OtiiB re&d 

2 Qttc> L 
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aoLircBE. The catalogue of ethical concepts which gate pcouiinetice 
through the perorations of the poetical dlBQoarse was the fullest 
developmeat, as wa sought to show, from its humbler be* 
giuning in the instruction of the UpaniBhad teacher Ghent 
Sngirasa who is represented as the gnm of Erishns. The interested 
reader of the UpaniBhade ib likely to be araa;'*ed at Krishna s being 
in the role of a Teach a r himself of all the w-isdam of the past and the 
fututet—the pnpil of whom it is said that at the time of his death, 
ho took refuge in the Deity appiying to Him the three attributes 
of being the undecaying, immutable and living one; akshitam asi, 
achyutam asi, piuriasarniitam asi. It is fnrlbet said that he ceased 
to thirst for things worldly on heariog Ingiraat’a instruction ( apii^ 
eva sa babhnva ). No part of a teacher is assigood to him oven by 
It h neverthaless ira^rlant to watcli how the idea of 
a grand edifice of religious thought came to be developed out of 
such crude materials. In the Gita, Kriabna Viiaudeva. the friend, 
philosopher and gnide, is represented as saying to Arjnna, a typical 
warrior of fame and worldly man with strong common sense and 
goodness of nature : 

(il Believe that thy real aelf is the aou.1 in a bodily garb, which 
is cast away when it is worn out and replaced by a new one 
in the procesE of metempsychosis 

tii) Believe that the soul which is thy true self is the entity 
that ouhlaBts all apparent changsB, it being by its essential 
nature unborn, undying, unchanging, immutable, imperish¬ 
able and untouchable by all tby actions ; 

(Uiy Believe that the soul within thee and the soul within the 
universe are identical in their nature i 

Uv) Believe that thy first duty is to look into thyself and find 
out thy true self and the true self of the rest of things and 
beings by lifting the veil which hides the true nature and 
identity of the two ; 

(v) Believe that tby folly lies in coming away from God and 
coming into thyself, being deluded by the thonght that thou 
art different from Him ; 

(vi) IJalieve that with the true vision of reality thou wilt see 
thee in the all and the all in thee, and nltimately nothing 
and none but God ; 
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( vli) BeliCTe th:at placed that Ibou art Ln life, the utmost thou 
caust do is to purify tby moitve ; 

( Tiii) Believe that the right way to work in life is to surrender 
tby will to the Divine and to feel alw'ftys that thou art not 
the agent but only an tnatmment to His will lulhlliDg 
itself f 

(ix) Believe that the possessioti of the godly estate far 
ontweigbs in value that of the demoniac *, 

(x) Believe that God is the alpha and the omega of the 
universe, the almighty and the infinite, the iucojnpacable, 
the imperishable, the inexhaustible, the immanent, the 
transcendent, the greatest of the great and the smallest 
of the small ; 

( xi} Believe that all the modes of knowing, oil the methods of 
action, and oil the foruis of worship are the manifold 
mode of approach towards Godhead, and hence meant 
ultimately for Him t, and 

(xii J Believe that all the social grades and all the human 
institutions are to be respected and utilized and not to be 
interfered with, these being created by the Divine will. 

Thus indeed was laid the stable and apactous philosophic 
foundation of the Hindu faith { £raddhti} enlivened with devotional 
flentiment (bhaktii, the faith consisting of a set of beliefs, laying down 
certain principles of human conduct, commending certain rules 
of life, and emphasii'ing certain religious practices. A grand order 
of harmony, fall of life, meaning, truth, good and beauty, is conceived 
to enable us to realize and appreciate the unity as truth behind the 
puzzling diversity or multiplicity of existences, forms, motives, 
expressions, thoughts, tendencies and actions. This order had behind 
it the Vedic and Upantshadic conception of the organic unity of the 
visible universe of the world, of life, of the society, as well as of the 
state, with a division of labour among the component elements or 
constituents of each. Herbert Spencer is the modem advocate of 
such an organic theory carrying too far the analogies between a living 
organism on the one hand and the material universe, ihe world of 
life, the society and the state on the olbrr. Unfortunately for India 
the fanciful organic idea was sanctified in Hinduism into a captivating 
religious faith. The popular poetical imagery seeking to represent 
the alternate appearances and disappearances of the cosmic system 
in a fixed rotatory order in the analogy of a wbeel turning round and 
round on its efeemally fixed axle stood against the idea of a forward 
38 
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movemaut. In tha cambersome Echeme of harmony wher^a the 
diverse racee of men with their diatmctivo traits^ tbei different social 
grades and trade-gutlda with their special caste privileges and 
handicaps and exclusive occupations on a hereditary basis^ etc.^ were 
sought to be acconrmodated and the scope of their existence^ com- 
petitloDj odncatiQU and euvironment had to he narrowed down and 
curtailed. The tigicIHy of the restrictive roles as to conmtbium and 
com^ncmnlUfj cotupelied them to liveii move and have their being within 
hidebound compartments of an iasttlar and unalterable sccio-political 
n^d religio econoniic organization. In bringing the social organi¬ 
sation of men Into harmony with the world order of lifo> It began 
to work no better than the social organization of the anta or wasps 
or honeybees, on the commodious principle of a division of labour, 
each class or section of men fuucttoning as a cog fitted only for a 
special work of life. The social ecbeme thns sanctifiod in the name 
of the Diviiie order and dispensatcon went to present an aggregate of 
human beings permanently placed in diverse group^t fnnetionlDg as 
different Umhs and organs of a living body, each being intended for a 
apecldc duty and all contributing to the well-being of the whole which 
is a cmily wilb the diversity of functions. But the irremovable 
artihdal barriers placed between one group or class and soother 
aervod to make them all 'dependent on a comtuon care-taker, divine or 
human". The scheme of religious toleration proposed with non¬ 
intervention as the best policy went similarly to present congeries 
of faiLliS, all kinds of belief, all modes of approach, all forms of 
worship under the convenient a.\iom "whatever is right in its own 
place". Thus the multitudinouQ popular cults, even those rooted 
ID the grossest kind of superstitloUp W'eie iuatlfied and allowed 
chances to exiet and thrive side by aide with higher phiJosopbio 
thoughts and religious ideak. The Hindu needed, aa a modem aaiot 
points out. their supreme Deityp whether He be S'ivaT Vbhuu, S akti, 
Hama, Kpsb/ia or Kalki, to be one who can bold the balance of power 
or maintain the hannony of the turbulent world by his tin surpassed 
might, illumine the minds of all by his nnsttrpassed know ledge, who 
can create, preserve as well as destroy,—who is ommfotm^ omni¬ 
present^ omnipotent and omniscienti overwhelming, overpowering 
and all-conqa^ing* The India^wide digvijaya and pilgrimage 
( feirtbayatra i on the part of thoPSndavaa and Karna, as described 
in the extant Sauti version ef the Great Hpic, and jinally the great 
battle of Kurukshetra fought and won by the former resulted in tic 
founding of such a grand Holy Hindu Empire of a feudal type. On 




this v&ty model wus built tbe poi^erful Guptu empire nndeT the aegis 
of ’Which w© reach the Augiigtan age of Sai^krit laiiguageaudlltemturei 
Indian arte and erafts^ teligiona and philoBophtea^ dmmas and kavyaa, 
opulence and enjoyments All the earlier currenta and croEB-cnrrente 
of Unguietie deTClopment met at Ja^t to make Sanskrit the Ungua 
franca of the cultured laity» The pra^astis or royal panegyrise 
composed either by the court poets or Pandits in terms of hyperboleg^ 
mythological faticiee and allegortcai eqqivoquea came to extol the 
later digvijayas as xinpreoodented achievements of far-reaching conse¬ 
quence in the annals of human history and culture. These are 
GODspicuonsly lacking in the homely Prakrit diction and aimplicity^ 
the direct appeal and sincerity of the edicts of A:^ka. The analy* 
tical method of the earlier systems of science and thought^ the formu* 
latioa of ideas, the epitomisibg of thoughts in aphorisms^ etc^ were 
followed by elaborations, scholastic niceties and logical discnaaiona. 
The heroic apirtt of the earlier age which ’was sought to be enlivened 
in the Bhagavad Gita with the devotioiial Bentiment of popular 
religions yielded place to the erotic and tended to hud its BOtisfaction 
In the grandeur and aesthetic grace of arts and crafts* The clever art 
of diplomacy was degenerating into a degraded form of sychopbancy 
in the sphere of religion and of life. Slavery not only continued to 
exist but tended also to become more numerous in its form^ and to 
ossutne a feudal character. As the S ukranlti indicateSp the Council 
of Mmistecs was gaining more and more in power to deprive uItioiately 
the king of bis right of vetoing, which meant gaining in more power 
by the Brahman Peahw^ for creating feuds aud diyiaiaus. 

3* Troilokya'vijayn of the Kaxandvyliha , The SStvata cult of 
Pnruehottama as advocated in the Bhagavad Gita, was not without 
its lasting oScet on other faiths in India^ Buddhism included. In 
this cult K^-isbj^a was claimed to I>e the son! in the heart of all, the 
oteator, preserver and destroyer of all living beings. He is the 
VishuQ among the Adityas, the sun "among the luminaries, the 
Maricbi among the winds, the moon among the stars, the Sam a 
among the Vodaa^ the Vasava amosg the gods* the mind among the 
organs of sense:, ao on and so fortb.^ 


I Aa AtimlnuMitE luu ibown, ctifl liat of kiii-^ of eli&im la foup j 

to be Ibe lop^t ip tbe Bco^ □! NtAd*, IhA lial^ im th^ Arnmi'istn 

liiudi midwAj bstwMii tbftt pTflsi by Mmnu And tbftt by Kilradjv 
3 BbagHTiMl Gita, X. ■SO-37, 
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Tbes6 were eTidently the curreot Hindu ideas in the unmediata 
back^ound of the Trailokyft-^ijaya of later Buddhism. This vijaya 
is defined in the KataydavyQha and other later MahSjana works aa a 
form of religious and cnltur&l conquest to be achieved by offeritig 
Brahmatva jsor excellence to the worshippers of Brahma, Visbijutva 
par excellence to the worshippers of Vishnu, S ivatvajjnr esreeWencs 
to the worshippers of Stva. Yekshatva pat excellence to the wor¬ 
shippers of the Yakshos, Kakshalva par excellence to the worshippers 
of the Baksbas, PiSacbatva par excellence to the woTsbippers of the 
Pifiachas, and the tike.^ 

Trailokya-vijaya as a distinctive epithet of Buddha is met with as 
early as the 7Ui century A,D, in the Lnscriptiona of the Chandra kings 
of East BengaL’ But the Trailokya-vijeya career of Buddhism must 
he associated with the Palaa of Eastern India beaded by Dharmapiila 
Vikrama^ila during whosa peaceful and prosperous reign several new 
Buddhist Dniversities were fonnded in Bengal and BehSr, notably 
the Somapura MahSvihara at Bebur Sarif and the Viktamaiila 
Mahavihura probably at Sakri Gali,* Sonth Bebdr and the earlier 
world-famous University of NalandS was quickened into a most 
vigorous life. These Buddhist seats of learning of various sines and 
degrees of importance and the newer ones that were subsequently 
ushered into e^tietence were all in a flourishing state under the liberal 
patronage of the Pila rulers. 

The Mabiibodhi Sanghamma which was caused to be erected at 
Bodhgayu by king Kitti-Siri-Megbavatina during the reign of 
Samudragupta for the accommodation of the monks from Ceylon was 
in a thriving condition when Hwen Thsang visited the place daring 


1 CE. Eli:jLlUvEr&-^£i&nf)A'mjthlro$heiaft-taEktE& in Bb&fitri'i 

Doscriptivo C^talo^ufl gf Sanskrit in tho Qovarameis t egllootfciai 

I.p. 134, 

Sarra' hftm sftjvftvrlpl oha aanniJifil BarviLDlfi^»k^h, 
flarviLrU|^ad^LiLro hoddha^ hErtA kiutl p mb hull jnkbl. 

Yean ^cQEiiTfe nitvt jtatA 

teim HicniiJlfpi jthltg'hw lutnbttttTO^ 

kvicblt Baddhmlt krnoitit aiddhit^ kvvehit dli&rDig'thi HipgliE3cA% 
fcvscliit kru^it Tirrak kvacaliit NirHikatupEkali- 

a Stillan^aj. PitlliarelEilil md Silofc m the plicei hitherto logg^ted ffw 
identL&oiitEga wl%h. thg iita af I mm Inclined tn think that 

SnkrlKali an sitQ ^vlng np west m tyiiu along the hank 

of lh& Omngmn and with Hus hic^dth of abotit the quartor of a miki oan alone meet 
alL tbe fA^uiranuntfl Itn correct iduitt&a&^n. 
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(he reign of king HArsbflTardbana of Eanatij in middlo of the Tth 
century A.D. The sftiue continued to ifourieh even tbere&fter under 
(he P»]a rule.^ 

The new stream of the Chinese pilgrims headed by I-tsing began 
to flow into India to bear a glowing testimony to the greatness of 
India> the sacred land which had produced the world religion of 
S akyamuni and was the cradle of a mighty Aryan civilization.^ One 
among the late mediaeval pilgrims from China, namely, Chtang Heia- 
piaa ( A.D. lOill), did not omit in his hymn composed la honour of 
the Bodhgayii Temple to pay his best compliment to Aioka as the 
righteous emperor who lived in the right perception of the tmth 
of the religion of Buddha and as the great builder of Buddhist shrines 
in India whose noble fame travelled far and wide.^ 

The trade-relations of India with Suvatnahhumi (Burma and 
Further India), SuvaniadvTpa (Java!, Sumatra and Borneo not only 
facilitated in ter-communication between India and those countries 
and islands and led to the foundation of Indian colonies in the 
Pacific islands but resulted also in tbe spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. So far as Suvarnabhtlmi is looncerned, the substitution of 
the name of Savarnabhaini for Snvarpogiri in the tradition of the 
Buddhist mission under Sona and Uttara went to associate the 
name of A^ka also with the history of introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma. Though the successive wares of Buddhist mission 
had reached the shores of Burma, first probably from South India 
and finally from Ceylon, from tbe time of the Chandras of Bengal and 
during the reign of the Palas, tbe districts of Tippera and Chittagong 
served as the oonnecting link between the Buddhist art tradition of 
Bengal and Behar, while the Hindu art tradition which has left its 
impress on'the Buddhist rehgiona.monuments of Pagan in Upper 
Burma was evidently carried by the architects and craftsmen brought 
over from Orissa. The legacies of the Buddhist art-tradition from 
the Deccan and tbe island of Ceylon came to be prominent in tbe 
frescoes in several Pagodas of Pagan. The S ailendras of Suvarna- 
dvTpa { Java 1 under whose patronage and with whose muniflcetice 
the shrine of Borobudur was bnilt were contemporaries of tbe FElas. 


1 B«a!, Buddbttli BMordi, II. p. ISBI. j CunnIxiebBin, UtbabodM, p, 48 i Bairu, 
Gsyi Bna Buddfak|itya II, p. 831. 

a Banw, GftjrS And BaddbiL|{bvS, I, p. 3l-(- 
9 Cunnioghnn], tit»babodbl, p. 70, 
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The earlier Baddbiet miBaioa to Bbota or Tibet is known to bftTO 
been led by Padmasambhava during the reign of Srong-taan Gampo. 

‘the most renowned of Tibetan kings', who introduced Buddhism 
into bis kingdom under the inflaence of hi a Buddhist eon aorta from 
China. Nepiil waa then subject to Tibet and TIrhut too became 
sabject to it. From the latter half of the 7th Century oowards the 
Lochttvas or Pandita from the Land of Snow came in larger and 
larger numbers to different Buddhist seats of learning for the studj 
of Buddhist and Indian works during the reign of the Pillas. Tt w’as 
during this very reign that the later and more succesaful Buddhist 
mission to Tibet waa led by AtiSa ( Dipankara-^rijitBnft) ‘n the firet 
half of the eleventh century.! 

Between the Guptas and the Piilas was the powerful and 
prosperous reign of Harshavardhana of the Pushpabbliti family who 
succeeded in founding a fairly large empire in Northern India ^ 
extending from Valabhi in the extreme west to Assam in the extreme 
east. Bis reigu is noted for the visit of the great Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang who left behind him a detailed account of India of bis 
time as w^ell as of the countries in Central Asia through which he 
passed on his way to and back from India. Haraha’s system of 
adniioistratioD, though less rigorous, was stmcturally the same 
as that of the Guptas, ‘The provinces were governed in detail by 
tributary Baiiis.* The only redeeming feature of it, and one connect'* 
iog it with the tradition of the Manrya administration under Afoka 
was the ‘incessant personal supervision......which be vHareha) effected 

by conatanlly moving about'. The large-hearted practice of religious 
toleration ia another notable point of bietojrica] connexion of Harsha 
with the tradition of ASoka. Nalandi W'os up till then the only great 
centre of Buddhist learning whi^h hod attained to the eminence 
of a University. 

that as may, the secular side of Indian life was being regulated, 
as we shall see enough of it under the Digvijaya of Agni, by the law¬ 
books of the Brahman jurists and the rituals of the Bmhman priests 
and dominated by Hinduism in matters of religious belief and forms 
of w'orehip. 


I A- Fruiike, Aatlqaidcs of Indma Tlbot-K 1014 p p. OS; 

Smltli, piefotd Hxit^rv of India, p. 1741. 
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4, Di^vijaya ot Agni; The DigvijEyE a£ Agni^ which ia 
pfe$up|.>osed by the Dbaruia-vijaya of Siiddba and Aioka signified the 
spread of Vedic iieligjon and culture and the establkhuient of 
supremuoy o[ the Bribuiaoa as a social gmde and a prhikged claaa 
of priests^ teacherlaw-giyerai myetka and philosopherG, Agni was 
regarded as the drat arid most uuportant god of the Vedic Indians 
both as the purifier of ail impurities^ externoi and interna], and as the 
carrier of oblations to different gods. Agni whose essence ia beat is 
fire OP the earthy lightning in the dnuameut and mt% in the sky. 
Agni manifests itseif in Torious forms^ terrestrial and celestial. Aa 
fire I Agul ia the lord of eyery homCp whether worldly or religioua, 
whether in the couitnon habitat of men or in the forest home. One 
can say indeed ^ that it was by the genial w^armth of fire that all the 
seeda of cnltiire sprouted iu India and Iran, nay^ in all the ancient 
cradles of ciyilisatiou. So far as India is concerned} Agni aa sacri- 
ficial fire aymbolis^d the Vedic cult of yajfia in the widest possible 
aense of the term, which is to say, the whole of Vedic religiou and 
coittire as handed downi interpretedj elaborated, disseminated and 
utilised by the different BCboola oi Brahmans and Br^man teachers. 

To nuderstand the real historical significance of the Digvijaya of 
Agni, it is necessary to differentiate broadly the two eacceasive stages 
in tbe deyelopmeut and expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture and 
ciyilizatiDn, the earlier stago repreaented by Vadism and the later 
stage by Brahmanism. By the former we are to understand the 
one phase of the Indo-Aryan culttue and civilization into which 
we can have glimpses through the windows of the collectlou of 
inspired hymnfi in the ffigveda aod the Atbarva-Angiras collection of 
charms, spells, incantations, imprecationB and vratya hymns in the 
Atharvaveda. The corridors to the fir^t were formed by the Saujia 
collection of the Vedic psalms and the Yajur collectioo of the Vedio 
rituals, While that to the latter was formed by the Gphya hymns 
from the Rtgveda adapted to the needs of domestic and social rites* 
It is through these corridor that one can pass from Vedism into 
Brahmanism. 

The Vedic civilization which is characteri^d by race virility and 
indomitable spirit of man to resist and overcome the dreaded apd 
inhospitable natural forces, the pestilences due to drought and the 

1 The [dan Dt Ghli DiAy b« formed tiOm Uia B'liUriitbiL BtAltidftnM (t, 4. I £.) 
HccoEuifc oE tbe cmircli of ^ni I^urnixiS wth from tilu nver 

«SBLwardi to tbe EedlisEri. 
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prevAlence of epidemics, the rivalry of the hostile powers and the 
mischiefs caused by the aavages was primarily the civilization of the 
Saptasindhu, i. e., of the UttatSpatha or Punjab proper watered by 
the Indus system of rivers. As may be easily inferred from the list 
of fourteen rivers mentioned by name in the Nadl stnti hymn, the 
Arj-andom became widened during the closing period of the Kgveda 
so as to include in it even the region between the Ganges and the 
yamuD»» Two easternmost rivers of the older Acyandom were the 
Sacasvati and the Aimanvati ( to be identified with the Djiehadvati ). 
The remaining ten rivers, inclnding the Kubba t i. e., Kabnl ) belonged 
all to the Indus groupA The Digvijaya of Agni implied in secniar 
life the yictorioua career of the five confederate septs or clans 
(panebajanah ) of a war-like people representing the A'edio Aryans. 
Tlie same implied in religions life the establishment of the cultural 
tradition of the seven Rlshis. The Lraditional number of the leading 
Riahi families inoreaaed with time, it being known in Buddha’s time 
aa ten. The Vedic civiliKation presnppoees the powerful and 
materially advanced civilization of the Indus Valley of which the 
highly interesting but imperfectly understood remains have been 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, The historical tradition 
in the Rigveda speaks eloquently of the victory of king Sudaa over 
ten kings and of his estensive power and munificence.^ The Digha- 
Dikaya preserves the tradition of a magnificent old buried city, which 
was once the prosperous capital of a righteous king overlord called 
Sudarllana the Great, The site of this city is misplaced,* The name 
Sudar^ana* which is also an epithet of the tun may be snggestlve of 
the fact that its bearer was a warrior of the solar race. Nothing 
would be more astonishing to think than that Vedic A^^andom bad 

extended farther east than the river 5 aladru. or that in the Vedas 

there is mention of any people or country outside the tltlarSpatha, 
The Gandhatis who are Incidentally mentioned in the* Rigveda 
( 1.136. 7 ) and the Atbarva ( V. 23. 14 ) ‘apparently as a despised 


J. a, LftWy oE Itidiftf p. 

a vine foil. : AiUcejn Bf*, VIL 34-y, filRkiilyimii Sitf., 

XVL il-14 : VciiQ Indci, li, Sub vwlia Sufli-i. "At om tPBB TU'viinitt* 

ami fliMggptpftntgd bim m hii □tv^f tbe Vifla* (Bug) 

and Satudrr ( Suttej 

g 11+ pp. s ni, 144 ; JMtfibtp I, p+ 45, 

4 It k aot improbibU to tMnk that Ibe Vedk nwe Budit wu juit m 
t5)nii Qt godgrt''*=Sad»a'flii0sci* PjyBdlso^Priyftdai^ar PHymdafa'fcoa. 
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people', in the lattoT, along with the MnjUTats, AngAE and Magadhna, 
were a people of Uttainpatha. We may be certain abont the Angas 
ha^Dg been a people of UttaiSpatha, inasmnch aa even in historical 
tiraea there was a distinct tribal tract by the name of Aogaloha or 
Angana, which existed side by side with Tangaija. 

The pre'hiatoric sites hitherto discovered in South India and 
Ceylon abonnd in dolmens, cists, stone iniploments and other remains 
of a mde state of civilization attained by man in the palrooUthic and 
neolithic ages, None of them has so far yielded any evidence of 
man's progress reaching up to the chalcolithic stage. The latter 
stage was abundantly reached in Snnior or Shinar in ATasopotamia 
and in the two ancient buried cities of Hatappa and Mahenio'daio, 

in the pre-histodc civilization of the Indus Valley .1 The Pali 
tradition of the old forgotten buried city preserves the name of 
Ku^avati reminding ns of the earlier Sumerian city of Kush ( Kish 
the glory of which was eclipsed by the rise of Baveru (Babylon) to 
importance, while the name of Sumer with its Biblical variant 
Shinar cannot but remind us of Alt. Sumeru with Sinern as the Pali 
variant of its name. The marked advance in civilization was made 
by human races iu Egypt in the valley of the river Nile (Aigyptos), 
in Snmeria and Asia Minor in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and in the Punjab proper in the valley of the Indns, A similar 
advance was made in China in the valley of the Vangtse, In the 
history of Babylonia, Assyria and Chaldea we get nothing but an 
account of the subsequent development of the Sumerian civilization. 
In the rise of the Hittites in Asia Minor as a powerful rival of both 
the Egyptians and the Mesopotamian b one can trace not only the 
historical process of amalgamation of the two earlier forms of 
civilization but also a new type of civilization* which is more 
European than Indo*Enropean in its essential features. Prom the 
Egyptian, the Babylonian and the Hittite singes, it is easy to watch 
the rise of the Phconicians, the Israels, the Achinmenians, the 
Greeks and the Boroens as civilizers of mankind on the Meditei^ 
ranean shores. 

The traditions of India refer all to the region of Mt. Sumeru or 
Sinern, say the table-land of Pdmir, as the centr e of the than known 

1 yoT ih# qntau^aei* and bigh sntiqnUy ol tin, Ib^qs dviliraUwi, reafl elw 
viewi of 0>dd, sidooy Smith Md in tho Molttei^doio wd Indoi 

CivilimtioD, Vol. II wid Borirn’i PresidotitJ*! oddrew, ludim ttlilor? Cmensi, 
Eighth 6«aion. 1916 and ortWo on Indat Seripl «d Cea« in Dr. B. C. 

I*w Volnmo, Port H- 
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eartb ex lending &s far aa to the four seas and dividing the four 
subcontinents. This very region was remembered to have been 
the scene of contests between the Devas and the Aetiras for 
supremacy with varying resnlts. There is atso a tradition, though 
H late one, that the higher and more powerful races of men came 
to India from the Western, Korthern and Eastern subcontinental 
The Uttarepatba or Punjab proper within the belt of the Western 
Himalayan range was indeed the portion of Northern India which 
became the most ancient of higher civilization and coUnre. It is 
here that one wnat trace the early settlements of diverse races and 
scenes of conflict amongst them in pre-bistoric and historic times. 
It lay exposed to powerful invasions from outside and had to bear 
the bnint of first attacks and onslaughts of hostile and invading 
forces. 

The worship of idols or concrete representationB of various 
divmitiea was widely prevalent in all the ancient cradies of civilization 
and centres of culture. The first move in the direction of progress 
was amconic, meaning as it did a struggle of the higher mind to get 
away from the concrete to find heart's delight in the realm of the 
abstract. With the open condemnation of idolatry and the mono¬ 
theistic conception of Jehovah as the wrathful and Almighty God 
of the Hebrews commenced the history of Judaism as a higher 
religion in the eastern Mediterranean countries and later on that of 
Islam with its conception of Allah oa the All-merciful and Almighty 
God. With the conception of the gods and goddesses as finalities 
of beauty commenced the history' of Greek religion. With the birth 
of fl higher religions poetry in the Riks tending to transform the 
concrete into the abstract and to endow the gods and goddesses with 
divine attributes of an ethical and aesthetic kind commenced the 
history of Vedism in the Saptasindhu. 

Superseding the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Sumerian Psalms 
and Bittlte state-treaties and religious texU by their dignified 
utterances, elevated moral tone, broadness of outlook, religions 
fervour, self-GonsciouaneBs, imaginativeness and philosophic insight, 
the j^gvedic hymns came to repiesent a great upheaval of human 

1 Tbid ^r»dillQn rtflCimldd bj Budflbitfiliofia niua eoimtar Id tbe leer'd kupim io 
EHodoTUi Bavtng ibnl iKlcg of QDormoiLK anst wk«d Lilun ■■ m \a 

peopled hj noes boih cmmiurDcu and diwK, oat ovan QDe 

ol nod tkati' lodiik miltliiir oolonj mbrood^ nor fiCQt 

m e^lcDj to anj o4b«r n&tlgin/ HoCrLodlo^ Ancicmt ladin, pp. 34 p 10^^ 
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mind and to raise the level of caltura and standard of ciTilization. 
The ?igveda supplied to HrahmaniBwi the sacred texts to be chanted 
aa psaltUB, the mantras or charming ritual formulas of mystic potency* 
the notion of purifj'ing agency in Agni, that of the source of light 
and heat in Surya, that o£ sovereignty in India, that of an orderly 

antverse in Varuna, that of organic Individnality of the nmverse and 

of human society in Furosha or Norayaiia, that of a divine architect 
in Viivakarmau, that of vitality in Am la, that of a scientific attitude 
towards the problem of creation in the Nusadlya hymn, that of 
Brahma or Brahman in Hitanyagarbha, and that of the Four Indian 
Graces in fi&T, itaddhS, hri and iri.l The commercial spirit of the 
earlier civilissation was at the back, nevertheiessj, of the business like 
relationship between the deity invoked and the invoking priest 
promising the offer of oblations In return of the services to be 
rendered. 

The historical tradition in the Manu-saiiihita places the beginning 
of the history of Brabmanism in a narrow strip of land between the 
Sarasvati and the Dpi shad vatl, honouring the region as Brahmavarta 
or Brahnialand. The customs and nsages of all the castes and 
mixed castes in that land* as handed down from generation to 
generation, were acknowledged as good £ fiadtiehara ). The Bnbseqnent 
development of Brahmanism through interpretation and instruction 
as a system of religious thought is located in the countries of Kuni'' 
ksbetia, Matsya, ParichHla and ^Qrasena, all together constituting the 
land of pride hallowed by the advent of the renowned Brahmans, 
Whatever Us southern limit, the Pariyitra mountain,® the Tindhya 
range, the river Narmada or the Godavari, the name of 5ryavarta 
was restricted to the northern half of India proper, while the 
peninsular south was given the distinctive name of Dakshii^patha 
or Dikshi^atya. 

Referring evidently to his empire, Ai^cka says that there w'as no 
locality other than the solitary Yona territory where the distinct 
bodies of the Brabmai;aa and the ^ramanaa were not, and where the 
people bad not sincere faith in one or another of them, which means 
that already before the promulgation of B.B. XIII in his 13th or 
14th regnal year the whole of his empire with the single exception of 
the Yona coontry was Aryaniaed. In the face of this clear statement 

1 BarQ& A BinkA, EvLut Bufiripiiona, nniiSr fiirlffil dn^tS, 

3 CL BodbKjftni DhAfUlMUfira, il. 10; MaL tbli&lhto Pacini, 

Li. 4. 10. 
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the qTiestioii ia apt to —when and by whom was the Indo-An an 

civilization and culture spread over the whole of Sonth India and 
Ceylon, and ultimately over the whole of Jambudvjpa in the Buddhistic 
as well as the Great Epic seose of the term ? 

I have so far sought to maintain that South India proper and the 
iaiand of Tamraparni had not loomed large in the geographical vision 
of Jambndvipa or Bharatavorsba before the Maury as and Nandas. 
In support of this one may confidently cite the testimony of 
Megasthenea and later Clasaical writers from Arrian to Pliny, all of 
whom broadly divide Northern India into two portions^ the north¬ 
western portion, i. e., the Ihinjab proper, watered by the Indus system 
of riversj and the eaBtem portion covering the whole of the Buddhist 
Midland and the Lower Bengal watered by the Ganges ^atem. They 
give ua but a rongb topographical oatllne of India proper in the 
manner of the Pali Mahiigovinda Sattanta. The account given of 
the trans^Himalayan countries and races is similar to those embodied 
m the Great EptCp the PufinaSj the Jatal^s and the Jaina Jam bn- 
dvTpa prajuapti. They offer ns a fair account of Kallnga and a bare 
indication of Indla'a sea-coast trade from the month of the Ganges to 
that of the Indus \ even the traditional distances from the mouth 
of the Ganges to Cape Calingaon and the town of Bantagnla 
(Dantapnra) to Tropina (Tripontan or Tirupnntara opposite Cochin^ 
to the cape of Perimnla (a projecting point of the modern island of 
Salsette neat Bombay), and to Patala (PruBthala at the Lower Indus 
Valley) are mentioned. The geographical account of Taprobsxie 
(Tlmrapaniij Ceylon) and its trade-relatione with South India and 
the kingdom of Kalinga is fairly accurate. A true picture of the 
political condltiouH of Northern India is held before ns when the 
Punjab proper situated to the west of the Yamuiia is stated to have 
been held by the Macedonian army under Alexander and the eastern 
portion called Gaugaridae by such a powerful rival as Agranunes, the 
last Nanda king; It is also a correct statement of the fact that 
Sandrokottos t Chandragupta Manrya ) grew powerful by the 
unification of the fighting peoples and states of the Punjab 
proper under bis leadership and widened the growiug Magadba 
empire by the annexation of the Punjab proper^ as wall as the four 
tratis-Snlainiau territories ceded by Seleukos Niks tor. Though 
the Purunas refer to Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty, 
as an extenuinator of all Kshatriyas^ as a monarch who brought all 
under his sole eway ^ the inclusion of Kalinga in the Magadha empire 
and a considerable porttonof the Deccan belovr the Godavari remains 
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still to be proved, thougli its probs^bility cannot altogether be ruled 
Dtit.^ Among the Cla:^ica1 writers, Plntarch and Jnetin dehnitely 
speak of Chandragupfca Mauryfl as a monarch in possession of India 
by overronning and subduing the whole of tho country 'with an 
army of 600*000 men/ In the MudriirSkahasft ( HI. 19 ), too^ the 
sapreniiacy of the first Mantua k said to have extended from the 
Himalayas to the shores of the southern ocean ( dakshiiiiiriiava ). 
This, as Baychandhiiri suggests, may have been just a conventional 
description of the position of a chakravartin.^ The Tamil traditions 
make Treqnent allusions to the Maury as in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinneveliy 
district/ The opinion differs as to who the Manrys leader was, 
Chandragtipta or hia son Binduaira, Seeing that they are stigmatized 
as Vamba Moriyar or ^Manrya llpstacts^^ RaychaudhTiri inclines to 
identify him with the first Maury a. Ou the strength, on the other 
hand, of TQcanatha''B specific statemeut that sixteen kingdoms were 
overthrown by Bindusara Mfr Sathianathaier of the Jayaswal school 
of historians^ thinks that overwhelming is the evidence in favour of 
the second Maurya being the conqueror of Tondamandalam if it was 
within Aioka's empire.^ In the edicts, however, A^ka gives the 
credit to none but himself for the 0haima-vi|aya achieved in the inde¬ 
pendent territories of the CboIaSt the PSiidyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras an<^ the Tamraparnyas, as well as In the semi-indepen¬ 
dent states of the parent Easbfrlkae and Bhojaa and their offshoots 
and the Andhras and Parinda-Pnradas. 

Manu's first Brafamaland (Brahmivarta)) which ia located between 
the SarasvatT and the Djfisbadvstl, excludes the earlier Vedic Aryandom 
between the river Kabul and the Sutlej. The hf^katideya PunTiia 
speaks of two Bi:ihman settlements in Uttar-Ipaths^ viz^, those of the 
A trey as and the BharadvajaB,—the Bmhmana whom Arrian connects 
with the country of the MQshikas (Mtlshlkapatha of the Mafaiinlddesa^ 

1 CL HarctAUdhurlr Dp. dII.^ p. 109. 

S Cl BimatVA commoxit In CumbrldgE Hiitory of Indift, I, p. 59B. 

3 BAjcliaqdbTiri,. op. dS,* p. SIS, 

4 iJftraS'vnl ( An Imperial HiEtory qJ India, p, 17 ) licnss : nktribulcn 

large oenq between tiie Ea&lom and eto+ {of Ibc Dfhecaji ) in tbe 

ralgn af BindiiiarA ta thii fireit MinieiDr'e t CbiLnakym'i) wslme.'' Wknt rellEmcs 
aaq ho pUofid om the of lo Inte H ohronlol^r bs TirAnAthA, anil whom do 

WA the allLUilqn to llie Deotan Dr Poninsuliiir InfdiA ? 

£ Stadia in fhq Aocknt History or TonrfKmiipdalBm, Pk 10 ^ 
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in ih^ region of Sindh. Pliny t4ikes the Bmcbmanes ol this region 
"to be, not ’what they actmlly were, the leading caste of the popula¬ 
tion, but ft powerful race composed of many tribes.^'i 

The compilation of the Vedic hymns m the form of four different 
SauihitaSt which took place^ according to tradition, m the land of the 
Kurus, the ftcceptance of them as the greatest book of wiEdom of 
unquestionable authority, the preparation of different redactions of 
them^ adherence to any one of them in preference to the rest in 
respect of their ritual values^ the necessity felt for cotnmittiDg them 
to memory by methodical chanting instead of to writings gftTe 
rise to various schools of Brihman hymn-chanters, priests and 
teachers. In the historical process of Brahmanism one may trace 
the course of origin and development of an enormous Uterarttire, 
sacred and profane^ technical and popular, philosophic and acientihe. 
There was no sphere of nian*s existence and activity, mdivlduai or 
domestic, sooio^moral or |)oUtico^onomic, religiouB or philosophic, 
where the nsefutness and indispenubility of the BrahmanE as a class 
waa not acutely felt. 

As shown by Dr. B. C. Law\ the early Jaina and Buddhist books 
place the Bmhmana either in the asual Bocial environment or in the 
hermitages. “In the first connection, they are introdneed either as 
thoae who were in the service of the king ( rujakammska ) or as those 
who bad followed different professions of their own. In the second 
connection, they ate introduced as those vrho went out of the social 
environments and Sived the life of tupasfts or risia in forest homes 
Ciftlled assamas with or without femllies and resident pupib. Of those 
in service of the king, the most important were the amacbchae and 
mahamattas ( cotmoillora and ministers ), The yilcfaakas ( eacrifleers ) 
and olhers were no better than assistants in the office of the Porohita, 
Partly in connection with the king, they held the position of 
mob^as or heads of Vedic mstitutionfl. They came to represent 
the sotthiya class of Brahmans who were occaBionally employed as 
datas t ambassadors h The Brahmans also filled the office of 
sanapattB ( generals ) and igsattboN^ or yodbajlvaa ( soldiers \ choriot- 
drivors, trainers of elephanti, legal esparta and judges. To the 
people in general they rendered services as Purohitas and prlestfl, 
as physicians and druggists, as astronomers and arcbitectsg as ballad- 
singers and matchraakerg/*^ 

1 MjcCdndlft, Amaieut Isdlft, l33f» 
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In doaliag with the tligvijaynof Agni wears primaHly concerDed 
with the hratctyas, Furohitae and ^rinbters, all of whom were 
Bt^luuans, and the Tapasas, called Hylobioi by the Greek writera, 
who lived in the woodst where they EabsiGted on leaves of trees and 
wild froits, and wore garments from the bark of treea.^ They 
represented the varions orders of Indian hermits practising hard 
penances, developing supernormal faculties and holding communion 
with God or gods and the different schools of Hisbis or hermit teachers. 
Among the Tiipasae were men of all the three twice-bom classes, and 
hardly any from among the SQdras and untouchables. The house¬ 
holder Brahmans and the Tcpasas were equally the performetH of 
sacrifices^ believers in the practice of penances and upholders of the 
doctrine of purity, bodily or otherwise.. 

Going by Anoka's statement, wc have to say that the main agents 
for the Aryaniaation of India or Greater India up till the 13th year 
of his reign were the various orders of ‘mnaw'ays’ and schools of 
thought represented by the Bmhma^as and the f^ramanaa { B.E.XII, 
It. E. XIII). Among them, the Brghinanas alone were popularly 
venerated in largest number as teachers of religion and philosophy, 
morality and piety in the three later stages of effort. As *runaways’, 
they mostly figured as Tipasas and Farivinjakas (Wanderers). 
Even among the S ramanas who had not either strictly adhered to 
the Vedic rules of life or openly challenged them, the majority were 
Brnbmane. 3 The only powerful rivals of the BrShmans in the matter 
of higher knowledge and social importance were the Eabatriyas. 
Leaving onfe of account the cose of \ngviimttra among the leading 
Vedic llishis, we find in Fravihana JaivalT, the Eshatriya leader of 
the oligarchy of the Paficbalas,^ Pratardana, the son of Bivodasa, * 
and Ajata^atni, the king of the three distingniahed Bpanishad 

teachers who were approached even by the Birman seekers of tmth 
for the sake of higher knowledge. Tiie Jatokas glorify the Euro 
tradition of righteous role established by king Arjnna, and the 

1 MoCffudJe, Anclfiot l&cIrA, p. IDS- 
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tradition of rightcoiianefis and renunciation eBtablished by the Janakas 
of Videhft, the Brabmadattaa of KaSi and the S ivis of Utt^patba. In 
the Hathigampha inwtiptioiih the Jaina king KharaTcJa is described 
as a worthy descendant of a long line of i^j'oishis among the Chedi 
princes. FsUrSva who waa the founder of an order of skamaijas in 
Eastern India with ahitpsa as its main principle was a prince from 
the royal Honae of Though MahSvIra and Buddha w*ho^ were 

respectively the foundera of the two most powerful ordere of Srama- 
^las and Kshatriya schoola of thought, the most eminent and diatin- 
iniahed among their disciples and later followers were all persons 
from Brahman families. Thus the Biahmana made all the noble 
heritages in Indo Aryan religion and culture ultimately their own. 
But to appreciate the Bigviiaya of Agui we must leave the hramanite 
Brahtnans out of oonsideralioni particularly the Jiakyaputrlyaa or 
Buddhists, Aioka^s gan.igbasthas. 

The history of the Brahmans as priests and their usefulness and 
Lndueuce shows parallel to that of the Babylonian priests and their 
wide InUncuce in Western Asia among the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Hittitcs, the Mittanies and others with this difistence, however, 
that they have an unbroken history up till now'. The tradition of the 
BrShmans as law-giverQ and framers of the rules of life and conduct 
shows a parallel to that of the Jewish Prophets and Patriarchs. The 
Btilhmans, too, cherished the tradition of the successive advent of 
the Manns or Patriarchs. The legend of a great Flood during the 
dispensation of Manu VaivasTata, as narrated in the ijatapatha 
Bruhmanai cannot but remind one of the Biblical legend of the 1 lood 
at Babylon in the time of the Patriarch and Prophet Noah. Althongh 
the niasiinum epsn of man's life as one hundred years was recognised 
in the Vedic hymns, it is represented as liO years in the Aitarcya 
Arajriyaka, which, too, is a point of agreement with the Jewish 
tradition of the time of Noab- 

The Brahmans of India, like the Jewish Patriarchs in Syria, were 
guided by the idea of purity and impurity, the clean and the undean, 
in the matter of framing rules regording eatables and non eatabka, 
and the rules proscribed by both were in many respects Bimilar. 
The earlier Brahmanical rules that held ground, particularly in the 
Midland, are dearly presupposed by Anoka's argumetit, “that are not 
eaten" (up cha khadiyati ), behind bis list of birds, jishes and 

I BiyfV ol Gijrasa’i*, Vi. 3: “And ihfl LiHd dud, (mjul'nl nlull be an Imndiod 
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quafirupedj) made inTiokkbka nndei the law Tha Mosjlic 

code of prescriptions and prohibUionE having many pointE in oominon 
with Manii^Er had bebind it the belief in the Divine aanetion as 
oommnmcated to Noah^ enjaining that ^*evecy moving thing that 
liveth*’ was niEant by the Creatoc to &Bnre aa "*meat” for even as the 
green herb had he given him all things (Book of GeneEis, is. 3). 
The Divine sanction as shtted in the Chhandogya Upanishad tV.2.1) 
and Alanu^a Code (V. 23) is even verbally the same : 

Fratmayunnamidam sarvaip Frajapath akalpayat | 
sthavaraiit jangamaTn chaiva aarvarp pmaaaya bhojanam s 

'The Creator bad meant all these as food for life i all that iE 
stationary and all that moveth were to serve as food to 

The earlier dictnm in the Upanishad reads : Prana said ; Kim 
me^nnani bbavishyatl ti ? Yat tiniehid idam aSvabhy a-aakuiie- 
bhya iti* 

^*What will be my food ? Whatgoevor is the living tbiDg, even 
tho horses and vnltnres (birds)/' 

The earlier sanction allowing to man ‘‘every herb bearing seed, 
which is npon tbs face of all the earth, and every tteci in which ia 
the fruit of a tree yielding Eced'^ to be for meat (Book of^ Genesis, 
h 29] had to be modified tinder the exigency of Eerrible circupistances, 
snob as the eataelyaniic Flood. This is missed in the ErahxnaoicaJ 
iraditioiL^ 

The Patriarch Koah is credited in the Biblical tradition w^itb the 
building of an altar for making bdrnt oUerings unto the Lord ol 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, the siveet Bavour w^bereof 
was appreciated by Him. This is another remarkable point of 
"agreoment^betw’een Brahmanism and Judaiam in that both insist on 
not eating the meat of any beast or fowl that has not been sacrideed 
on the altar built unto God. 

In tbe opinion of MegastheneSi all that had been said regard tng 
nature by the ancieats was asserted also by philosophers out of 
Greece, on the one part in India by the BrachmanE|, and on the other 
in Syria by the people called Jews. Clemens boldly maintained that 

1 Banin, lnwifiUoiUp li, p, Sl6f. 
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th« Jewiflb pbilDsapby had preteded the philosophy of the Greeka.^ 
Aft rsgftfdft the story of cwatioiij the niftiu poiot of a^roenieDt betweon 
Brfthmaniam and Judaism is that, aMordiog to both, in tho begiimiiig 
was God (PcajSpatt or Brahma of the Brubtnans), iind God alone, 
and it was by Sis will that tbs heaTan and the earth, th& beings 
and the thinga, the man and the woman were created, the nsual 
language in both for the esprassion of the creative will of God and 
its product being “Let there be and there was."® 

It is rather aad that the Gentile and Brahmanical traditions srs 
full of curses {abbiSSpa), the ptoaonncement of which is a proof of 
one's moral weabneBs and morbid state of mind. Viewing in the 
light of both, we are to witness the dramas of life of which the plots 
are laid in effective curses and connter-curses, the pwrospect of 
blessedness being far off from the view. 

Jn both, the position of woman is lowered and made anbordmate 
to that of man. In the eye of the Bmhmanical law the woman 
needs protection in all the three stages of her life and does not 
deserve to be free. As known to Megasthenes, the Brahmans did not 
communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their wives, “lest they 
rfioold dijulge any of the forbidden mysteries to the profane if they 
became depraved, or lest they shonfd desert them if they became 
good philosophers."® 

With the honBaholtleT Brahman teachers and ministers snspicion 
or distrust was os ranch the guiding factor in conjngal Ufa as in the 
^stem of royal polity, particularly that which w'bs embodied in the 
Arthafflstra ascribed to Kautilya. Knini spoke indeed of devotion 
to one's country or nation,^ and the ArtbalSstra of the importance 
to be attached to the national star (deta-iiakshatTa),^ but tbe 
Brahniaoical iSjadharma having been concerned about one man's 
show, was far from arousing national sentiment or making the people 
conscious of their nationhood. 

The Biahinaos as priests mad# the age'Old popular superstitions 
deep-rooted in min's mind instead of eradicating them by having 
used them as the basis of mangalas or anspiclouB domestic rituals 

1 MaCd-QilljD, lOd# 
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and ceramotiie^, iitmDged stage by atage.^ They allied themael¥«a 
with tha masses who wete worshippers of vatious tribal gods and 
goddesses, of <Jj verse benevolent and malevolent spirits^ and ware 
mostly animiata. They utterly failed to develop a congregatiopa] 
life in their religion. £veB in such common matters as eating, 
there were no fitted hours w'heii meals were to be taken in commoni 
but each one ate when be felt inclined, the contrary of which would 
be, in the opiniop of Megasthenes^ ^better for the ends of social and 
civil life.* ^ 

The great stumbling block in the way of the development of a 
healthy and strong national life iu India was the caste system 
creating irtemovshle barriers between men and man, class and class, 
occupation and occupation. The most nnfoftnnate feature of it was 
that it was founded on an apparently captivating organic idea of the 
universe, the society and the state, the scierttific and philoeophic 
drawback of which hae not as yet been fully considered and undej> 
stood. Though the Pnrnsha Sokta presentlDg thia fond idea found 
its place iu the Rigveda, the idea itself may be shown to have been 
more Brahman!csl than Vedic. The subsequent history of Brah- 
maniflm shows nothing but a process of gradual hardening of the 
castes, creation of dLfferen< 5 ps even in the heights of sepulchres after 
deaths and that of social divisions within divisions, all causing social 
and civic injustice. As known to Megasthenes, the body-politic was 
so divided m India in the 4th century E*G, that no one was 
allowed to marry out of bis own caste, or to exercise calling 
or art except his own, for mstancet a soldier could not become a 
husbandman, or an artisan a philosopher*® 

The ^rotriyas as foundera and heads of residential Vedic schools 
and colleges (none of which developed into a nnivarsity) were 
recipients of brahmsdiknas or royal fiefs enabling them to maintain 

1 <3r. P. MAjumdu* Boms of Iniw Civillailko ; p. 
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those inatUutions independently of state cootiol^ Thtongh the 
Digvijaya of Agnt and with the ivider and wider extension of 
Aryandom there come to be a net-work of those institutions seeking 
to eonvert India into'a free gift for the spread and establishinent 
of Vedic coitare and Brahmanical socio-religtoua order, the ranja- 
^ama dharma. It was among these great Brahman teachers that 
there arose men with lofty Tision and keen insight and true seekers 
of philosophic truth and propotindera of higher religions ideals* The 
early Upanishad teachers were mostly Brahmans of this cbsa. 

The S mtriyas as S'^cotriyaa were not, however, the persona to be 
credited with the expedition in the annals of the Bigrijaya of Agni. 
They were rather the consolidators of new territorial gains. -The 
daring explorers of uninhabited and at first inacces^ble forest tracts 
or woodlands in the mountain ranges or along the different rivers, 
the tmilders of peaceful and sombre religious homes with sylvan 
surroundings having a divine aroma about them, gay with the life 
of fauna and flora, lively with the movement of spirits^ and endowed 
with idyllic beauty and oharna were the Topasaa or Hermits- of 
various orders among whom flourished the great tishis (sages and 
teach era) endowed with psychic powers, spiritual visions an d 
personality. They were attracted by the natural hcanty of the 
woodlands (aranywnil and through them developed the iiranyaka or 
vinapraabha life, the science of medicine and astronomy, and the 
schools of Samkhya-Toga or adhyStma-vidy^ In the solitude of 
woodlands they practised hard penances, cultivated friendly feelings 
towards all, lived on the bounties of nature, and bravely went to 
meet death instead of allowing death to come to them.^ It is in their 
line that one must trace the continuity of the tradition of Vedic 
poets, sages and seers. With the spread of hermitages over the whole 
of India extended the range of k^ishnaslira, (black antelope) and of 
sacrificial fire, which is to say, of the Digvijaya of Agci. Their 
mission was to sanctify the earth with eocrificisl fire, to convert it, 
in other words, into a holy land (yafrnya deSo, devabhilmt)*3 The 
rivers, lakes and springs where they performed ablutions for the 
purpose of self-purl fication, the places where they built their hermi¬ 
tages, performed sacrificos and laid to rest ibeir bones became 
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tirtbas or pl&cos of pilgrimage to the Hindus. The gr&du&l advance 
of the sacridciol fire La all the foni directiona and increaEs in the 
number of tirthas are traceable through litenury refereacea and 
inscriptioDs, the list of tietbaa giveni in the SautI veraion of the Great 
Epic having been unthinkable in pre-ASokan and pre-Chriatian timea. 
The typical list of seven tirthas we have from the Buddha confines 
our geographical viaiott to the Midland between the Sarasvatl and 
the Phalgu.l Even as known to Megasthenes, the courBO of advance 
had not gone in the aoutb beyond the river Tagabena tTungabbadm),^ 
Tradition associates the first expedition to the extreme sontb with 
Agastya. That which was at first a mere foot-track to w^alk from one 
hermitage to another became afterwards a high road, notably the 
Sonthem Bead connecting Bljagriha with Paithau on the Godavari.a 
‘The neighbourhood of the hermitages became sites afterwards of 
many important cities.’* The hermitages that were surronnded by 
non-At)an and aboriginal settlements needed from time to time the 
help of warrior kings and Eshatriya princes to secure them from the 
inimical action of the mde natives, the savages inclading cannibals* 
Thus the bnilding of hermitages and that of the new Kshatriia 
states proceeded almost’jjarijjus^ii. 

If .the Hermits were, os Bhandarkar rightly thinks, the paBeive 
evaogelists of Vedio religion and Indo-Aryan culture, there arose in 
Northern India and not long before the rise of Buddhism ^jowerful 
bodies of active propagators of the some. They were the Wanderers 
and Keoluses, the Bmhmaija Parivmjakas and the ^amaiiaa of 
various orders and GCbools of thought. The new' order emerged at 
first out of and as a further step from the order of Hermits, and 
resulted later also from direct renunciation of worldly life. They 
indeed became known to Megasthenes and other Classical w riters as 
two classes of Indian philosophers, vis., the Brachn^anes and the 
Sarmanes. Theoretically they were all homeless in the sense that 
they themselves did not build abodes for them but songht for tempo¬ 
rary shelters in abodes built for them by others, the royal pleasances, 
called atSmas or vihSras having been originally the places where they 
used to halt for a night in course of their wanderings. Even when 
the permanent abodes were built for them, they came to be known 
by those names. The Brahmaijaa and the S ramaiias differed from 
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each otb0r not onlj* in tbeir ontw&rd signs, Imt also in their thoughts 
and ideals and general attitude towards the social and political institn* 
tions based on Vedic tradition and caste distinction. The general 
efect of the new^moToaient was the undermluation of the civic life 
and social ritea under the control of secular Brsbujanisni. The 
Ajivihas among the Srahmanite S ram anas and the Kirgranthaa 
(Jainael among the S'rttmatjlte Brahmans appeared as heterodox 
in the eye of the orthodox Brahmanist. Though some were S aivite, 
some Vaiehijavite, and others Jaina, all of them, were believers in the 
practice of hard penances and piofoond meditations, and all were 
in different ways confirmed believers in the existence of souls 
as abiding entities in individuals that are not subject to the laws of 
change. None bnt the Nlrgrantbaa amongst them openly 
challenged the Brahmanist position and developed a religious 
and cuUnral tradition, which is In some important respects similar 
to that of the S akyaputriyaa or Buddhists, "tVhen A^ka spoke 
of the Aryanisation of almost the whole of India by the different 
denominations of the Brihmanas and the 8 ratuanas other than the 
Samghasthas or Buddhists, he had precisely kept in view the 
evangelical activities of the Hermits, the Brahman Wanderers and 
such typical S ramanas as the Ajlvikas and Kirgrantbas (P.E. YU). 

5. Dharmavijaya of Afioka : As propoundera and propagators 
of Indo-Arjanism tendmg steadily and invariably to set higher value 
on the religious and coltucal side of man’s life and civilii^tion, the 
Hermits, Brahman Wanderers, .Sjivikas and Nirgranihas were the 
preenrsors of the fi akyaputrij-aa. This fact is stated in no uncertain 
terms by ASoka in hia R.E, XUI, The same is borne out by the 
evidence of the Pali Nikayas and corroborated by the testimony 
of Megaathenea and other Classical writers. The Chronicles of 
Ceylon not only lead ua to infer that the worship of the Nagas and 
Takahos, of Yishiin Utpalavania and tba ascetic god S'ivn was 
prevalent among the primitive dwellers of the island^ but also clearly 
state that king Paadnkabhaya, the brother and immediate successor 
of Vi java, caused, hcrtnitagea to be built for the Uermite, retreats for 
the Brahman Parivmjakaa, and suitable abodes for the Ajlvikas and 
Nirgranthas.4 They had held the ground before the arrival of the 
Buddhist mission under Mahendra in the 3rd century B. 0. Even 
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referring to the time of king Vattagamarii (let century B.C. )■ the 
GhronieSes tell ub that they had had their rights and privileges left 
intact through twenty-one reigns sines Poiiflukabhaya,’^ 

According to Jaina tradition, ths Nirgranthas under their 
accredited leader Bhadrabnhu. went to South India dnring the reign 
of Chandragnpta Maun'S- That the Jinakalpita or Digambara Jainp 
got a strong foothold in South India as far back as the 4th cctitury 
B. C, may be taken for granted, and the Dcccan proper, particularly 
the Canarsse country, is still one of the strongholds of Jainism* That 
the Sjivikas, too, got an early foothold there and maintained their 
identity as a distinct religious sect up till the 13th or 14th century 
A. B. may be seen from the ancient Tamil works as weU as a 
number of South Indian inscriptions. 

The pronounced cumulative effect of the pre-Buddhlstic 
Biuhmaiia-Scamana movement was felt and acknowledged by 
AJeaauder, the great Macedonian conqueror, in going to deal with 
Daudamis ( Daijdin ), the leader of a Brahmanical sect of Gyrono- 
sophists ( naked ascetics 1, evidently of ^ivite persnasiou and closely 
allied to the Ijlvikaa, who established theiuBoIves somewhere in the 
Jl^onjab. The lonions were the first among the Greeks noted for their 
commercial enterprise and came to the near east to be Persianiaed 
and to found a colony round the city of Kysa on the river Kopben 
or Kabul during the,reign of the Achaemenian kings of Persia, better 
Iran. They became in the matter of their social organization and 
religious beliefs allied with the Kamboias, the Gandharas and other 
anionomouH tribes of the Upper Indus Valley os early as Buddhas 
time and remained bo even till the reign of ^ioka and to a still 
later period. There is nothing to bo disbelieved or thought improb¬ 
able when Megasthenes saye that the Macedonians under Aloaander 
came across at the threahhold of India beyond the river Kabnl a 
people whose manners and cnstomB were akin to those of the Greeks. 
The Bharidatta Jatata con temp tnoasly refers to the KSmbojaa as a 
people with the barbarona habit of killing tbe Insects, motha, snakes 
and frogs (obviously for the purpose of eating) and believing in 
killing them as a meritorions act. A a known to Megasthenes, tbe 
Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakaa ) of XJttampatha were the orglc worshippers 
of a Bacchanalian god, or of yoni and phallus, who were presumably 


1 iwd, X:£Xin, S*, Sov foct Iivt« in Oeispe"* Editiw, 
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BCoffed At in the Rigye^a as E5iSaaaeTa&,i and the Sibae ( ^itih ) who 
■carried' oluW, and brandea the mark of a cndgel on thoir osen and 
mules, were the worshippers of Hecacloa t apparently Siva )® Uhe 
whom they wore Bkina.^ 

According to Arrian, the regions beyond the Indus on the west 
wore inhabited np to the river Kophen { Kabul) by two Indian tribes, 
the Astakenai ( ArshtakSE, Rishtikaa ) and the Assakenos ( Afivakas > 
who were in oW times subject to the Assyrians and submitted subea- 
quently to the Persians, paying the tribute to the Achaemenian king 
Kjtob, son of Kambyees e Darius III Codomannua was the Achae¬ 
menian king when Alexander the Great conquered Peraia. 

E5chwanbeck rightly observed : “The Arjan Indians were from 
the remotest period surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both in mind and 
disposition. They were moat acntely sensible of this difference, and 
gave it a very pointed espression. Other races, and these even 
Indian since they had originated in an intermixture of tribes, or 
Biace they did not sufficiently follow Indian manners, and especially 
the system of caste, eo roused the common hatred of the IndianE 
that they ware leckoned with the barbarians, and represented 
equally bideoua of aspect.” 

The Greek knowledge of India was imperfect prior to Alexander's 
invasion. The stories then currenl in Greece went nevorthelesa to 

depict her ‘as a land of righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, 

of furpassing wealth in gold and gems-'e Although the Greeks came 

to India forming foreign elements in her population, mhng or other¬ 
wise, first as lonians, next as Macedoniaos. and afterwards as 
Bactrians, they continued to be known by t he name of Yonk or Yauna, 

I Tbe&'ii’»<l«niR a«i««Ur fk«o tG te WGttliipp«-i <A th« phmll^ MAL 
VidtosGUiii(» E«tri trsala i’U'oiiatf™ ^ • wera Hi® mtCirtaoTi, pitjide¥», *ai 

IfidioGC Ui ttlflV tbit bore ^7 te nLl**!* ^ 

a MiiCrindk Am-imt inai*. p. IW- Aceordius to SWuTjo, Hsiiielflii 
iraf,liippoat.TthephilG«pt«* whs li^d «! tho ptoiDB (Ihid. p. » 7 >. wbik Aniin 
(ibia. SOS) tolwnii ua thit he wm hchi in e»PwW hfluear by tha Suiwtonii el 

***^V'He«Kd«htoteiaentiGedwlth Slrt Miy whan he hecacw ddfied eftor hi; 
iis^ih 4113 nei wbtc hit lived on Ibfi cni-li- 
4 4^111% ittoording to 
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the Indian and Acb»inenian equivalent of Ionian*! “Although'’, aa 
poignantly obaatved by Vincaut Smith, “the direct effects of 
Alezcandei’s oipeditlon on India appear to have been amall, hi a 
procaedinge had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
conntry* They broke down the wall of separation between west and 
east, and opened up font distinct lines of communication, three by 
land and one by sea. The immediate formation of Greek kingdom 
in Western Asia ensured from the flrst a certain amount of exchange 
of ideas between India and Europe. The establiehment of the Greco- 
Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third century B C- brought 

about the actual aubjugation of certain Indian districts by Greek 

bings/'i , j./‘ 

Alexander's militaiy expedition directed to Asia and Africa , was 

desired undeniably also to spread the Greek civiliaation among the 
Barbarians, and accordingly his troops were accompanied by many 
men of letters, including the Sceptic philosopher Pyrrho of Elis and 
a follower of Democritus named Anaxatchus. But his pnde as the 
Eon of the mighty god Zeus and the conqueror of many nations was 
humbled by two persons he met, one a robber who tried to convmce 
him of the fact that he by bis actions and intentiou was only a greater 
robber, and the other a famous leader of the Indian Gymnosophista 
who tried to convince him of the fact that there was even a far 
greater conqueror than he by having nothing to call his own, 

Oneaikrfttes was deputed to fetch Dandamis the great Indian 
ascetic leader in Uttarapatba. "The emperor Alexander, the son of 
the great Jupiter, who ia lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will give you many 
gifts, but if you refuse, he will behead you as a punishment for your 
contempt." When this message was thus delivered to him, "he 
rose not from his leaves whereon be lay. but reclining and smiling 
he replied in this way : The greatest God can do injury to no one, 
but restoraa again the light of life to those who have departed. 
Accordingly he forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alexander 
is no God, for he himself will have to die. How, then, can he be the 
lord of all, who has not yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 

~ l OuOTMjtmS. mih FwSt Otto Stoln-. Infaf mutl™ iHlolv-YaTAUM In Earlj 

Indian ImcripttiMia I Ifidtsu CultuTs. Vol. I. p, atSi> 1- 

3 Oxford Hijtorr of India, p. 66f, For the Greek iefluence oa XodJan ait and 
otbef Mpaoto of Indum coltare, the feeder may bo referred to Oour»D6> 
BenorjM'e Hetlonuni In Aoole&t Indie, 
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made the whole world bis Abode, nor eroesed the Zone of Gedee, nor 
has beheld the eonree of the sun in the centre of the world ? Therefore 
many nations do not even know hie name*..Let Alexander threaten 
vrith this them that deetre ricbes or fear death, both of which 
1 despise. For Brachnianes neither love gold nor death. 6o, 
therefore, and tell Alexander this—Dandamis seeks nothing of 
yonrs, hut if yon think yon need eometbing of his, disdain not to 
go to him.^ 

“When Alexander beard these words through the interpreter, he 
wished the more to see snob a man, since be, who had subdued many 
nations, wa*s overcome by an old naked iiian*’'^ 

Whilst the earlier evangelists of Indo-Aryan (am were spread upon 
the face of India and Ceylon, Buddhism, the religion of &kyamuni, 
remained confined till the earlier part of ASoka's^ reign to the terri¬ 
torial limits of the Middle Country « The two countries in Western 
India outside the Buddhist Midland were Sutasena end AvuntT where 
two important centres of Buddhism were founded in Buddha’s life¬ 
time, and jnsb a sporadic attempt was made by a disciple of Buddha 
to preach the new Gospel of righteousness and piety to the mde and 
fierce people of SanSparinta. There were several semi-independent 
tribal states within Anoka’s empire but outside his domain proper 
where the lodo-Aryan culture and social orgsnization resting on 
caste basis were not well established. Since A^ka had declared the 
Dbaima-vijaya or Conquest by Piety to be a state policy, the religious 
and cultural movements within the definition of Indo-Aryanism 
assumed a new aspect of self-consciousness on the part of the 
Brahmaijias and the S'ramagaa of varioua orders and schools of 
thought. The appointmeut of the Dbarma-niahinmtras as a class of 
imperial ofiicers was purposed fa ter alia to ensure the personal safety 
of these active preachers and passive evangeliats of Indo-Aryaniam in 
those trilwl areas as well as of those of the local people who 
became their adherents* Atoka did not, however, mean to restrict the 
range of his noble cultural conquest to his domain proper or to his 
empire. He was out for a world conquest through it, and for this 
India needed a religion like Buddhism, 

In Buddhism was found a religion with vigorous miBsionary jjeol. 
It had behind it the stupendous dynamic personality of the Buddha 
and the highest ethical perfection of man. Although on its phllo- 


I UeCriaeUft, ADCluBt tadw.p. ISSl.: Ct. Ibid, pp, 106t., USt,, lS3f. 
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BOpbic and opiritoal eida it showed in 'aiiaciy respects the oontinnity 
of tbe philosophy of the UpanishftdB, anii on its secular and popular 
side it showed in many reapecta tbe continuity of the socio-ieligious 
and politico-moral systotn of tbe pre-Piainian MahSbhErata, it 
differed fundamentally from both. The Brabmaveda of the 
Upanisbads came to he replaced, supplemented and superseded by tbe 
Dhurmaveda of Buddbism. The basic concepts of both had behind 
them two different kinds of intuition or mystical experieuee as to the 
nature of reality, one in which the static nature and the other in 
which the dynamic nature presented itself. While itman remained 
the underlying notion of the Upauisbad doctrine, anatman became 
the prevailing idea of Buddhism. The difference between tbe 
fundamental axioms of both was analogous to that between tbe 
Farmanidcan and Heraclitesn asioms in Oreek philosophy* 

The main points of difference between secular Brahman ism on 
tbe one band and Buddhism on the other were that one was 
sacerdotal, the other rational in form; ooe clannish, the other 
universal in spirit; the commitment of one was to forms and 
procedures, that of the other to the inner essence of the thing; that 
one sought to base domestic and social relations on caste basis, the 
other on that of morality and piety. Thus no other form of govern¬ 
ment than monarchical fonod favour in Brahmantcal rajadhar^, 
while in Buddha’s view the form, whether monarobical. oligarchical 
or democratic, was immaterial, if tho state in any form had. fulfilled 
all its main obligations. The same as to the forms of marriage, the 
forma of manifold duties. However lofty the purpose Kt before 
the state or earthly sovereignty, tho Bmhmanical mjodhwma 
could never abandon, in no stage of its development, tho Tit for 
Tat policy. 

Jainism, which has acted throughout its history as a half-way 
house between Brahmanism and Buddhism, nay between all isms 
that were come across its path, was, at least so far as its doctrine o 
abiin», non harming mental attitnde towards all beings and things, 
moral rectitude, idea of moral responsibility, denial of God, rejection 
of caste barriers, and the like are concerned, a definite move towards 
Buddhism. And yet its ascetic predilections, rebgions vows, pemtent 
heart, such categories of its thought as bandba, saaivara, niriatii and 
moksha go to indicate that its main mental obsession was one of the 
bondage of sin, and its atmggle was to release the soul therefrom. 
The task was left to Buddhism to shift the emphasis from thraldom 
to freedom, abstinence from killing to the cultivation of friendliness 
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and compassion, from tba pteyention and cute of diseases to the 
generation and development of healthy atates, from the wnest of 
the course and possibility of degmdation and deterioration of human 
nature to the progressive paths (paripUri) of the hfe.i Buddhism 
was the only religion of India which vigoto^ly espoused t^ 
educational and cultural cause of humanity and did not go io fonn 
a new society among its lay followers by the enforcem^t of a a«ial 
code of its own in spite of its giving a ol^r direction to the ^th 
of progress, and rational and refined boman behaviom There was 
no other religion before Christianity which had boldly proclaim^ 
that hatred does not cease by hatred, and that it ceases only by amity 
and love. Its doctrine of the ‘mean' (madhya) between any two 

extreme courses of thought and of action did not fail to exercise its 

potent inSuence on the later political thought of India ,. 

A^oka^s scheme of the toleration of faiths based upon Buddha s 
(and portly also upon Mahavita's) doctrine of samyak (all-i^a 
consideratbn. comprehensiveness) stood for freijuent cultural contacts^ 
healthy discuBsions, helpful criticisms and hearty interchanges of 
thoughts and ideas, and had not cherished the non-intervention 

policy of the Bbagayad Gita. ^ ■, 

How long could an administration be efcciently run if it were 

lm»d on mopioinn nnd mntani ai<tn..l ? How Ions nn^^ n .Into 
be at peace with the neighbouring peoples and powers if its foreign 
relations were always guided by the fourfold diplomatic means of 
conciliating, bribing, causing disaensiou and waging wars as 
contemplated in Brabmnnical liiadharma ? The sordid art of 
diplomacy was Bought to be superseded by the nobler policy of 
Dharmayiiaya, both within and without, without the least thought 
about impairing the strength of the slate and Its military efficiency. 
The imperial envoys W'ere despatched to convey the good wishes from 
this side to foreign courts and peoples, to carry on works of public 
utility and to promlugate the most elementary but fundamental 
principles of piety or duty in which lay the real happiness of men and 
the elevation of humanity. 

Buddha was at pains to indicate the baneful reactions of drastic 
and vindictive measures adopted by a state on the life of the 
people a Going by his trend of thought, the supreme duty of a etate 


1 Pratlty»-i«iiutpidsi fti bailo of Bflddhlifli, Dr, B. O- Lmw^ 
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that atatids for the ideal of cighteouaneBS atould be to aincate the 
people to live better life and to help them by all means m their 
struggles for existence and in leading a decent and happy and 
cocJ^rlable life. Aioka*B scheme of Hharma’viiaya fully recognizes 

the wisdom in this line of thinking. 

Buddhism was not made a state religion by Aioka* It was 
Aiioka's personal religion, and he publicly stated that it was so. But 
the principles of the Dharma that he had advocated were neither 
propounded nor promulgated in the name of the Good Faith or any 
other religion. Buddhist missions were despatched to different 
places in India by the then head of the Buddhist Church, the most 
Venerable Mog^liputta Tisaa. who was held in high esteem by him. 
The places to which they aw said to have been sent in the Cbronidea 
of Ceylon are all now found to be indicated by the find-spots of the 
Kalsit Mansehra. Shabbazgarbi, Girnar and Sopam versions of his 
Rock Edicts, the Hyderabad and Northern Mysore oopiea of his 
Minor Rock Edict. Suvariiabhnmi and Timraparai are the two 
places that are not explicable by the find-spots of the hitherto diV 
covered inscriptions. Once we assume that Suvatnagitii ^as the 
earlier name on the list replaced later on by Suvarnabhnmi. the case 
of both the places can be met by the inscriptions in which they find 
mention, one as the official headiiiiarterB of the most southern 
province, and the other as the most southern of the mdependent 
countries in South India. 

The historical foundation of the tradition regarding Moggaliputta 
Tissa and the personnel of the mission to the Himalayan region is 

evident from the SSfichi relic-casket mscriptiona.a The development 

of snch later Buddhist sects and achcoifia as the Haimavatas iCeatral 

Himalayan), the Dttampathakas ( North-west Indian), the 

(Extreme north-west Indian), the Parvaiailas, Aparaiailas, Esiagi- 
riyas and SiddhSrthakas (all Andbmkaapresupposes earlier 
missionary activities in these places. According to the tradition 
recorded by Hwen Thsang, the Buddhist mission under Mahendta 
was directed first to the country of MalayakOta, situated below 
Dnivida,—the Tamraparn i of the Great Epic from which country 

~ThU mur ^ u mmranyatl. wtiwh hoO* m«at«n in tia BltopfciM'., 

n. 1. in Sowtb Itiiw ; Dsli tteksliinip»tl«> ao™ninv*H 
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b6 must have goise across to SiipbalA, i.e., the islaod of TomiapfttijT. 
The contomporansity of DevSnaippriya Aftoka of India and Devinaip- 
piya Tissa of Ceylon and the political and cultural relationahip 
between the two countries in tbeti time may now be eBtablishsd 
beyond all doubt by the evidence of the most ancient of the Brahml 
inscriptions of the island so far found carrying ns back to the tune of 
Uttiya, the brother and immediate BQceessor of Tissa. There aeama 
to be much force in the argument seeking to locate tbe site of Anoka's 
Suvar^agiri in the proximity of the Terragudi rocL 

The Datas or Emissaries were the imperial agents of Aioka 
through whom the mission of hie Dharma-vijaya was sought to be 
fulfilled in the territories of fire Greek contemporaries forming then 
the five Mediterranean States, as well as in the five independent 
territories of the Cholos, the Puijdyaa. the Satiyapntras. the Kerala- 
put ms end the Tduiraparnyaa representing then the five moat poweifuJ 
Dravidian nations of South India. The semi-mdependent tribal 
states of Buch Northern and North-western ruling peoplee as the Yonas, 
the Kambojas, the Ggndharas, the Nabhakas and the Kiibha-linea, 
and of such Soatfaern and South-west am ruling peoples as the parent 
Rishtikas and Bhojas and their oUshoota, the Andhras and Piirtnda- 
i^rsdas are also expressly included within the range of his embassies. 
So far as the latter were ooncemed, the Dhariua-mahimetras appoint¬ 
ed in bis 13th regnal year were charged wdth the duty of looking after 
the safety 6f the Indo-Aryan preachers and their local supporters. 
Were they ofiicials who were employed also as Aioka's Dutae T That 
they were not Buddhist missionaries is evident from the Chronicles 
of Ceylon that expressly state that the Dates forming the embassy 
despatched by A^k» with coronation presents and happy wi shea to 
his Ceylon contemporary Tiasa consisted of Aioka'a nephew Maha- 
arittha, hia Brahman Chaplain or Gonncillor, and a VaiSya Traaaureri 
and they were the precursors of the Buddhist mission led by 
Mahendra. The only means by which A^oka paved the way for the 
Boddhist mission which followed was to disclose the fact of his , 
embracing the Buddhist faith in the personal message conveyed 
to bis distant friend and ally, thereby persuading him to do the 
same.^ Even if A.4oka had done bo, it is difiicuU to say what actual 

1 ^djiJiKTiiipu, XI- 
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efibct it produced &s aa darlier step. The account of Mafaeadra^a 
miefiion goes, however, to ahow that its euccess in the island 
of Ceylon rested at dret entirely on bis peraonnlity and powerful 
preaohing. 

The veracity of Akika^s statement concerning the despatch of 
embassies to the five Greek territories and the jslaim to the great 
aacoeaa attained there through his new plan of Dhanua-vljaya has 
been challenged — a bit rudely by Bbya DavidsA The cogent argu* 
meats by which this may be set at rest are as follows: 

0) ‘‘The restricting of the list to five names, falthfuliy 
Indianised, cannot but speak of sincerity and accuracy on 
the part of Ajjoka. 

(u) The orderly manner of introducing them, keeping 
evidently in view the contiguity of the five Greek 
territories-,.was rendered possible only by a correct inbr^ 
mation about the relative geographical positions of the 
territories concerned- 

(iii) The reality of the Dataa (envoya) despatched by Aioka 
to the Antas, including the five Greek Irontagera’, cannot 
be disbelieved. Atoka needed the employment of these 
agents not only to initiste or encourage various works 
of piety and public utility (B-IS. 11), not only to inculcate 
the principles of piety (B-£. XIII), not only to proclaim 
Anoka’s bappy messages of piety, year after year (M.B.E., 
Ye), but also to assure the 'frontagers' of his sincere desire 
to respect tbeir territorial integrity and of his solicitude 
and good wish IS.B.E. II). 

(iv) The treaty with Seleukos of about 302 B.C. was followed 
by the despatoh to the court of Atoka's grandfather of the 
famous envoy, Megastbenes, an ofiicer of Aiachoslai while 
Atoka's father BindusSra received at his court the homage 
of the ueat envoy, Dei machos, from Antiochus So ter, 
A third envoy named Dionysios was sent to th^ court 
of I^telipntra by Atoka’s contemporary, Ptolemy Philadel’ 
phos of Eg)‘pt-..either in bis time, or m that of his father-' 
These facte are recorded by the Greek writers and ignored 
in Indian literatnie. Similarly Atoka records the fact of 

1 Buddhiit iDdiA, p. essf- ; "It I a difiicalt tq vhj hdw muclief tbli It mci* 
rojtJ rodqEMDtada. It It qnite Ukel; tfatl Uib kibgt fttt only iluown in by 
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des[>atch of envoys by bim to the conrt9 and territories 
of his five Greet ‘frontagers’, and the Greek isriters ignore 
it. The exchange of envoys by way of reciprocation 
of eonrtesy on either aide was only too natural under 
the circumstaiices to be disbelieved. The Besnagat Gamda 
Pillar .inecription records the name of Eeiiodoros as 
a Boctrlan Greek amhaiisador (YonadQta) from Maharaja 
Antialkidaa to the court of king Ki^iputra Bhagshbadra.”! 

' To these might be added also the argnment: “Evidently the five 
Greek potentates were the direct descendants and snccesBora 
of Alexander the Great's generals and snpporlera and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind 
by the great Macedonian conqueror. It was indeed between 
the two empires, namely, the Manryau and the Macedonian, that 
friendly intecconree and exchange' of embassies remained possible 
until the reign of A^oka.'*^ 

Although, as seems probable, A^ka got the idea of promulgating 
the edicts from .the Aebiemenid kings of Iran, his epithet, DevSnam- 
priya or Beloved of the gods, was Indian in origin, and the toleration 
of other faiths was a marked feature of hie Dbormfl. These two 
features characterise the famous Kosetta atone inscription of the 
2iid century B.O. caused to be written by Ptolemaios, king 
of Egypt.* 

Two immediate and lasting effects of ASoka’sDhaima-vijaya were ^ 
(1) that it gave impetus and offered chances to Buddhism to become 
a great force in Asiatic and world civilization, and (2) that it placed 
India between the cnltutes. 

In the opinion of Dr. Otto Stein ’‘that position of India between 
the cultures cannot he hotter circumscribed than by a word of one 
of the noblest rulers in the history of mankind: dhamma vijaya, 
Indians relation towards West and East was never defiled by 
wagin^ wars for material §ain and only selPdefence forced the 
weap(^s in her hands. Thus she won her victory in accordance with 
the command of Dharma, be it religion, be it morality, call it culture 
or humanity. That is the importance of India’s role In the history 
in w'hich a place hardly shared by any other country belongs to her, 
from the remote past up to this day, that is her aniqne and noble 
position between the cultures.”^_ 

1 Bftroa* iMwiFtiotsap iip P- 8^- 
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CHAPTER IX 

place m HISTORY 

The success achieved by A^Soka through his aoble and novel plan 
of Dharma-vijaya delcitnined as much tfao position of India as placed 
between the cultures of the West and East as his own place in the 
history of mankind. On the alUimportant q^uestton of Afeka'a place 
in history the wellnionsideted verdict of Mr. H. G. Wells stands aa 
pronounced in his Outline of History, The sabject has been so 
thoroughly discussed thereafter by Dr. Bhandarkar in bis Carmichael 
Lectures on .\^ka that there remains hardly anything to add save 
and except by way of certain general observations on the points 
raised by bim and other historians and scholars. The nature of the 
subject is Buch that it cannot but involve certain historical 
comparisons that are generally odious, and yet this unpleasant task 
has been welt acquitted by Wells and Bhandarkar, to whose writings 
the reader may be referred for their dndings. 

The points that need special consideiatloti here are (1) A^oka^a 
services to Buddhism, (2) his role as natlon-bultder, and (3) the 
political reaction of his Dbarma-vijaya. 

1. Services to Buddhism : ASoka Ggured as the ideal universal 
monarch or righteous king emperor of Buddha in whose role the 
pro pounder of the ideal could not be as be had renounced the world. 
The Maury a emperor welcomed the lofty teachings of Buddha and 
openly accepted the Saddbaruia as his religion as a matter of choice, 
out of his profound conviction as to its intrinsic merit, rather becanse 
its underlying principles and spirit were found accidentally to be in 
harmony with his own perception as to the nature of human good 
and his own original vision as to the nature and course of human 
progress. This perception or vision came to him, as he tells us, when 
he bad been seriously pondering over the immediate and after eflecls 
of an aggressive war waged on the country of the Kalingas. It was 
not so much the death and destruction and maiming of limbs or (heir 
deportation and captivity that caused so much pain to A&ika as the 
injury caused to culture and the set-back to the course of human 
progress. .Aiioka did for the religion of Buddha what Darius the 
Great or Xerxes bad done for that of the Avesta and St. Paul did for 
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tbat of Christ.^ He indeed raised Buddhism fTom the posit ion 
of a local faith to the status of a world jieligioix. The point of 
difference between the Acha^menid kings and A^ka is that the 
former spoke of the greatness of Ahnmmszda as the creator of the 
earth and the sky as well as of nisn,^ and believed that whatever 
they had achieved in life was achieved by Hie grace, while A£oka 
made selections out of the then known corpus of Buddha's words and 
presented the prineiplea of Dbatma on bis own authority. In 
other words, be asanmed the role of the founder of a socio-moral 
order with piety as its Msie and the attainment of the gr^d heaven 
hereafter as its siim^num bomm. Tho cbvation of hutnanily, the 
increase of the happiness of man in his present oxistence and the 
poesesston of heavenly joy hereafter were the common aims of the 
religions advocated by them.^ The righteous king's position as a 
dharma^pravartaka or founder of such a socio-moraJ order was freely 
admitted in India by all schools of political thought* Brahmanical, 
Jaina or Buddhist. Whatever good thing A^oka had learnt from the 
exponents of Buddhism and other men of religion he made it 
hifl own. 

It is nevertheless true that just as the esIabliBbment of the 
Acb^menian surerainty over a vast empire in Western Asia^ implied * 
the expansion of the inhabited area upon which the civilizing 
infinence of the Avestau religion was exercised, so the extension 
of the aphare of A^ka's political and tnorsl inffnenca implied the 
widening of the i^ge of the ciTiliEiEeg inffuence of Buddhism beyond 
the territorial limits of India proper. 

The Macedonian expedition under Alexander the Great ended 
in the foupdatiou of the Greek suzeramty almost over the whole 

I Ehacaiir^r, pp. 

3 Cfn NaqfUnT i-Eti^taiD iuMrfpU^in ef Daritut; Eaea vtirka aiiurtdji£dfl hjA 
Imltn bdmlm ndl ttTmm hamluATO hy» nuirtlynni li^l Lya ihlyliEm 

niBTtlhTBliyi. 

8 CL Pgtv^Ii IiuoriptioD or XonMi atS. jlw ihiylto bhavatlj titl mrta 
•rbivii iMVKiiy. 

Tbt* empire ie dklmed In the iniorlpUom to heve eempriMd fifedin, SiibIbdo, 
AnlilmEB (BBABVOtl)^ Armottlo, DiBogfiLiio^ pBTthio Aiio^ B&ctnop BojgdbiiiBr 

ShomemlB. SobyIonia (SAbm), AaiyHo, Sattsgydia, Spiuda, Egypt (MudfA), tbo 
GiwV (laiiiiai) ooTooioi on tbs eastern Altdllemneiin cosat ud ttAte. on tfao 
noetben «Mit, ATsicyes, AnUa, GwdArin fGadnrn, GuDdhlrn), tho Indne lAglcb 
(Hidoeb, Btndha), KBppBdciiilk. DaW, two dnriBliWB of Sbytbia, SlmdrlB (the land 
9f Ure ICtbadmbM), AkautBle*, Pnntia, EacUb, and Ebshlya. 
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of the Ach48m«aid or Persian empire, and the establish meat of the 
Maury a empire by Chandragupta came to mean the rescue of the 
Punjab proper, Bducbistan and Eastern Afghanistan from the grip 
of the Selenkidan rulers. So far as the history of the spread of 
Buddhism in the Punjab proper and the countries around beyond 
the Snlaiman range and the river Kabul from the Latter half of the 
reign of Aioka is concerned, it is IntecestiDg to watch how far 
Buddhism profile^ by assimilating the elements of the Pagan 
religion of the Greeks and ancceeded in weaning the peoples and 
races from the fold of Zoroastrianism, primitive ikiviam, the worship 
o£ the Sun and Moon gods, the worship of VaiSravaua Kubera, and 
sundry nature w'orahip. Eastern Turkestan, the Himalayan regions 
and the eastern Bub*oqntinent, PQrvavideha, inhabited by the 
Mongolian races, including the Chinese, were destined to come 
under the civilizing influence of Buddhism. The itineraries 
of the earlier Chinese pilgrims record the traces of that great influence 
that might be found on their ways through Central Asia and Eastern 
Afghanistan. Whether or no, Zoroastrianism, which became the 
national religion of the Persians, was able to produce any appreciable 
changes in the Egy'plian religion and the then religion of the Jewish 
races of Asia Minor is still a disputed question. The Greek power 
waned in the countries of Asia Minor when these came to be 
included iu the Roman empire. The rise of Christianity in this 
Very region a little more than tw'o centuries after A^ka 
by .way of a forceful protest against the priest-riddeu Judaism, 
the religion of the Pharisees and Scribes, showed the emergence 
of an emotional faith with an elevated moral tone and noble ideas of 
self-surrender to the Divine will, self-dedication and self-sacrifice. 
Although no satisfactory direct evidence is yet available, and the main 
historical background of Christianity lies in the religion of the Old 
Testament, the ethical purity of the religion of Zoroaster, the legends 
of the SStvata cult of Pumshottama, and the lofty mesaages of 
Buddha cannot but appear to have been somehow or other at the 
back of the religion of Christ and filled the hiatus between the Jewish 
tradition and the new tradition of Jesus of Nanareth. Anyhow, one 
cannot but be struck by many points of parallelism between Buddhism 
and Christianity, The Modern historians tend all to agree to trace 
the influence of Buddhism in the development of the Jewish sects of 
the Therapentuf and Esssnes and that of the Gnostic and Kestorian 
■forms of Christianity on the Eastern Mediterranean shores. The 
religion of Christ became destined to spread in Europe and America 
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and subsequently in the cenntries in the Near EaBt and Par East by 
the vigorous misaionai'y work of the Christian Chucchea and under 
the influence of the Christian nations from the West. 

A little more than six centuries after Christ there arose another 
powerful religion under the name of Islam in the northern portion of 
Arabia and practically within the same cradle of ancient civiliza¬ 
tion in Western Asia to try its strength with Judaism in Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Alinor and with Christianity in Southern Europe, 
being destined to become the nitra^demoeratic monotheistic faith of 
the peoples and races iri the extensive Persian empire of Darius the 
Great and Xenes, weaning eeveral nations that were once in the fold 
of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and S aivism. Since the rise and spread 
of the religion of the Qnoran we have three 'world religions, each with 
its regional and national pre-dominance, viz., Buddbism, Cbrietianity 
and Islam, wbile the rest of the earlier and later religions of the 
world have either become or are going to be clannish. It is in India 
proper between tha Himalayaa and the Indian Ocean that Hinduism 
exists and thrives with Yaishnavism, S aivlsm and S aktism as its 
main forms, with Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism as the 
lingering sister faiths, with lalam and Christianity aa the two rival 
faiths, and with Slkbisrn, Neo-Vaishiiaviam, Brahmoism, 3tya Samaj, 
BamkriBhiia Mission and a few similar modern developments as the 
counteracting focnes. 

So far as India is concerned, one distinct service rendered by 
Aioka to the cause of Buddhism 'was the heightening of the impor¬ 
tance of the memorable spots associated with the life and career of 
the Buddha, then venerated as a Divine Master i BhagavSn ), and the 
tradition of hi a noted Disciples. Bnddba is said to have attached 
special iniporlance to the visiting of the four places by the faithful, 
viz.t those where took place his advent, enlightenment, first sermon 
and great decease. The Divyivadaua preserves, correctly more or 
less, the tradition of Akhka's pilgrimage to several places and points 
out that the laudable object of this was the marking off of the sacred 
sites with tangible signs for the benefit of posterity, the future visitors. 
The Tuonolithic pillars and stupas (dhaimarajikis) are mentioned in 
his inscriptions as, and are now found to be the architecLural and 
artistic cognizances of the Buddhist holy places personally visited by 
him. His first visit to Sambodbi or Bodhgayu lE.E. VIII) signalling 
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hiB convereioR to Buddhism maBt have served to btiug the So-t£ue 
Aivattha itself into much promiRenee, and this ie well attested by the 
subsequent biston- of BuddhiBm. The j-everence shown to the stQpa 
of Koragamaua went alike to etrenglhen the tradition of the previoua 
Buddhas among all the Buddhists. 

In going to adapt his official language to Torious local dialects, 
A^oka raised the language of the then known words of Buddha to the 
status of a UngHa franett of India. Such adapt atiouB must baire fiTcn 
an impetuB to the deTfalopment of the language of the early Canonical 
texts of the different Buddbtet aecls and schools of thought. 

Lastly^ ASoka soioght to render another distinct service to the 
Saddbarma by ensuring the unity and Bolidarity of the Sangba 
(Schism Pillar Edict). In this connection Bbandarkar has raised the 
important issue bb to whether or no, any actual schiBma had occurred 
then in the Buddhist community, giving rise to the earlier sects and 
schools of thought, traditionally known as eighteen in all.t His own 
finding on it is that A^ka^s statement, the Sangha has been made 
w'bole and entice, *'no doubt shows that the Buddhist Church was 
then divided, but certainly not to such a EeriouB extent sb is implied 
by the Sinhalese tradition connected with the CouDcil of Patalipulra. 
The diffeteneea were unquestionably of small importance, such aa they 
were when the council of Vewli was convened. It seems that 
these differences were made up, that the whole Church wsa again 
united by Aktka and that it continued to he so till at least the 27tb 
year of ASoka'e reigii,*'^ 

The weight of this opinion can by no weans be minimised. 
Though the word Sangha is applicable to the whole of a particular 
Buddhist sect and to its sections and smaller divisions, its employ* 
mont in the edicts creates nowhere the impression of there being any 
more than one Buddhist couimunity in the mental purview of Atoka ; 
the employment of the word SanigbaU tSamghaatha. those belonging 
to the Buddhist Order) in its locative singular form, Saipghatasi 
(P.E. Vll), goes definitely to show that here A^oka was thinking of 
the Buddhist Brotherhood as a single body. The evidence of the 
Schism Pillar Edict is indeed decisive as to a disturbed state of 
things, which was, after all, a temporary affair. According to the 

1 ifHhivAipBap V- 10 ; Beftl, Ba^ibSst R6cc>[dip i, p. 177; work. 
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Pali Chronicles, this disturbed state was but a local incident, which 
affected the internal life of the A^kiiSma. The uposatfaa and other 
ecclesiastical duties remained suspended for a period of nine years, 
the bonafido metnbere of the Sangfaa being reluctant to iierform them 
with other inmates who were all really oulsiders. The undesirable 
elements are represented as men of other religious orders and other 
persuasions who managed stealthily to enter the monastery in the 
garb of Bnddhbt mendicants. The grievance of the former against 
the latter was that they were upholding the views according to their 
old ideas and beliefs, When the matter came to a head, king A£oka 
arranged to get them examined, batch by batch, in bia presence by 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the leading Theta of the time, and expelled those 
of them whose views were found incompatible with what was tradi¬ 
tionally known as the real doctrine of the Buddha^the Vibhajyavada 
alias TheravSda. Thus the disturbing factors were got rid of and the 
normal life of the local monastery was restored. We have got to see 
if this was precisely meant when A^oka had stated that he succeeded 
in placing the unity and integrity of the Sangha on a stable footing 
for all times to come. 

The Pali Canonical tradition speaks of a serions occasion when in 
the Buddha'a life-time the unity of the Sangha was threatened with 
a division by the partisan spirit of the Bhikshus residing in Kanjilmbi, 
but this could be averted by the concerted action of the local laity. ^ 
It ia aware of aachiam, which was caused to be made in the Sangha 
by Devadatta and his ccradjutanta. Though the Vinaya account 
tells us that many among the saceders were brought back to the 
Sangha a n *^ the whole movement died ont with the death of its 
arrogant leader.® the itineraries of both Fa Hien and Uwen Tbsang 
go to prove that the Beet formed by him survived in Northern India 
till the aeventb century of the Christian era, if not later atill.3 The 
Chtillavagga account of the second Buddhist Council held at VaiSaff, 
is silent on the action of the Vriiiputta monks after the judicial 
committee, gave a unanimous verdict agaiust them on all the ten 
points at issue arising from deviations from certain minor and lesser 
rules of conduct.^ The Pali Chronicles supplement this account with 


X Yinaya MmbAvvtjSj^, Cb. X. 
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a narrative of what the Vfijipntms did thereafter and to what e:ffectK 
We are told that- they staged a walk-ont from the coDference and 
sub&&qnent]y held a connci] of their own^ which was of a more re- 
preseDtative character^ and that this reaction on their part led to the 
rise of the first sect of schismatics, and within a century themfroin 
further divisions took placet hve in the line of the Mabiaanghikas 
and eleven in that of the Stbaviraa, the total number of sects and 
schools being eighteen before Aioka^s roigo. 

This later Pali tradition about the rise of the seventeen sects and 
echools of schiamatica previous to the reign of ^yoka cannot he har¬ 
monized with other facts connected with them. The I^ipavanisa 
tells ns^ for instance^ that each sector school of scbismatica (bhinna- 
Tada) destroyedt when it arosej the original coliec^on of the Canonical 
texts and made a new one in its place, made permutations and 
combinations of toxts after taking them out of their conte^tsj. distorted 
the doctrine and meaning as they stood in the five Niklyas. They 
put a meaning of their own into something said to convey qnit^ 
another meanings They destroyed the sense In many an instance in 
going to establish a mere verbal interpretation. Discarding some 
portions of the Sntta texts and Vi nay a books, they prepared the new 
texts and books in their place. Dispensing with the Parivara^ 
Abhidhamma treatiseB^ Patiaambhidiniaggap Niddesss and some of 
the Jitakas, they made new ones instead. They changed the naiRO, 
outward garb^ requisitea and approved mica of conduct to suit their 
own purpose, abandoning the normal mode of Dld,^ 

Thus the oldest known Pali Chronicle of Ceylon speaks of a state 
of things, which did not exist in pre-Christian times. The Prakrilic 
Sanskrit or Sanskrittc Prakrit diction of the oldest known texts of 
the schismaticSi as exempli lied by the gathas in the Mahavastu 
and the Lalitftvistara, bears a cloaa affinity to the official language 
of India in its transitional stage during the reign of the 
and Kusbuna rulers. This ob^rvation is supported al&o by the fact 
that the Indian inscriptions in which the different Buddhist sects 
and schools find mention are mostly poat-Christian and pre-Gupta 
in point of chronology. 

Yasumitra while writing an account of the early Buddhist s^ts 

1 It mofttii tb&t they allowed ill mooltA, ArhAti or not, to tnke in tho 
proDdddingt of tbo ConndL 

a Dip&vKuiEa, Ch. YL 
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and schools in Kanishka's tune traces the history o£ the rise of them 
from the reign of Aioka which is wrongly placed 'a hundred and odd 
years" after the Buddha's demise. Following the BarvaatiTriida 
tradition, he confoimds the celebrated Aioka with KSlfiloka, If by 
Aioka he had meant KalS^ka, hia acconnt of the rise of the Mafaa- 
sanghikas and their earlier offshoots tallies with that in the Pali 
chronicles ! it differs from the latter in so far as it places the rise of 
the Bficeders from the Sthaviras in the third and fourth centnries of 
the Buddha Era i. If by ASoka be had meant, on the other hand, 
DharmSSoka, to set right bis dates we must allow a clear interral 
of a centnrj', which is ignored by him. In that case we are not to 
think of the rise of the flchismatics before the time of Akika, 

Turning at last to the evidence of the Kathnvatthu, a Book of 
Bnddhist controversies, which is traditionally known as a compilation 
of Akka’s time, one- may notice that it cams to be included in the 
Abhidhamma PiUka on a very flimsy ground against the objection of 
some of the ancient Biiddbist teachers.® The Milindapaabo compos¬ 
ed, according to tradition, five centuries after the Buddha’s deniiae 
say, in the first or second century A. D , in the prose style, more or 
less, of the HathignmphS inscription of KhSravela espreasly pre- 
auppoBes the Katbavattbu.* According to Pali tradition, the variona 
points at issne discnased and criticised in the KathHvatthu from the 
Theravilda point of view, though often unconvincingly and now and 
then foolishly, were the propositions representing the laddkie or 
cherished views of the outsiders of other religious persuasions. They 
are not described as the Buddhist Schismatics. The Kathnvattbu 
itself does not refer the views to any of them. They are brought in 
only in the commentary as partisans of those views, but Buddhaghosa 
ifi careful and cautious enough to refer to them as his con temporaries 
and to say while introducing them : 

"Does everything exist 7—this question was asked by the 
Sakavndin in order to break dowTi an opinion, 'held, for instance, 
at preitnt (seyyatba pi etarahi) by the Sabbatthivudins,’"^ 

“Some, for instance, at present the MahiqisSsakas and the 
Andhakas, held the view." 

i J. Miiand&i Earlf Indinn Buddhbt SciiuLi, Jbumikl cl the ot 

l>ttera(q.U4 Vcl. T. v-ml 
9 Attfaoi&Iinl. V* -Sw 

3p4 p. a. 
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Tbe only reasonable condnsion to be dmwn from all these Is that 
the opinions discnssed and criticised in the Kathavattho of 
time were the opinions of certain leading individuals and their 
supporters within the Sangha. They were as good Bnddhiete as 
others, inasmnch as they all cited tbe Words of the Buddha as 
authorities, although their opinions appeared incompatible, and so 
alien, in the eye of the orthodox. The archaic prose style of the 
Kathuvattbu debates has its parallel indeed In at least three versions 
of RE. IX (K, Sh, Mi.I It is also true that some of the debates 
refer to a time when Buddhism remained confined to the territorial 
limits of the Middle Country. But it will be historically sounder 
to maintain with Mrs. Bhya Davids that the ICathavatthu in its 
earlier redaction did not probably contain all the debates that came 
to be included in it. 

Looking a little closely into the matter, one can detect this 
difference between tbe tenure of Anoka’s Schism ordinance and that 
of tbe Pali schism tradition, that the former meaitt to expel from the 
Sangha a monk or nun who would cause schisms in it in future 
Ibhakhati), while the latter purports to gay that the propoundera of 
alien views were disrobed and expelled. If it were only a difference 
of opinion or interpretation, which had then existed among certain 
leading individuals within the Sangha, and not a difference In any 
matter of discipline, it w'ould be going against A^ka’s own principle 
of tolerance to penalise any person for holding an honest opinion 
about Buddha's doctrine. Wbat Aioka could possibly do, and 
probably actnally did, being within his rights as king and well.wisher 
from the lay point of view, was to make all of them conform to the 
rules of nposatha and other established canventions of the institution 
tolerating the honest diffeiencea of opinion in matters of the 
doctrine. 

2. Bote as nation builder: The diSerence between modern 
definitions of n nation and a nationality Is welPhnown, If a state 
needs an aasociation of people in a particular territory and under 
an independent government, a nation needs, over and above these, 
two other factors, vix., common customs and traditions, A 
naiionaUty differs from a nation by having for its ceqniaite a common 
race instead of a particular territory with a separate political 

t Tbi tama arttwic itjlc I* miit with dsa In the Ylbhangk, th* eoc«)d 
th6 abfaijl)»ai[n» Pi|ska. 
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organization or eovereign authority of its own. As cegarda the 
ludispengability of these factors, the considered opinion is that any 
one or all of them may serve to oonstitate a nationality or a nation, 
but none ia absolutely necessary. Nationality is largely a matter of 
sentiment in so far aa the group of people belonging to it is expected 

to identify itself with a racial or cultural'heritage* and a nation, too. 

ia largelv a matter of feeling in so far as an association of people 
is expected to identify itself with the vital interests of a country. 
From the cases thus made out, it follows that there may exist 
a nationality without going so for as to make a nation. 

No other form of government than absolute monarchy was in 
harmony, as we sought to show, with the Dpauiahadic uotion of soul 
as the paramouut sovereign (samrSt) in a body politic coming into 
existence and functioning only for its sake. Thus there is no wonder 
that the Brahmanical schools of political thought cherished just 
the monarchical form of government as the ideal, and only that form 
of imperialism which is ol a feudal and not of a federated type, 
monarchy remaining ail the same as its mainatay. Kingship and 
the social order were believed to have originated from the Divine will 
and n^saity. The king, queens, princes and princesses of the royal 
bouse were held in popular esteem as a class of devas. The maj'aaty 
and happiness of the king were sought to be impressed on popular 
mind by "the grandeur of dress and equipage, by pageantry and 
pomp. The religion through which the people were sought to be taught 
to appreciate and to aspire for such happy states of man on earth 
and in heaven w'as one which abounded in the grand performance 
of animal sacrifices, accompanied by satoptuoas feasts, pompous 
processions, mirth and merry-making, and the display of mansion* 
shaped celestial cars, celestial elephants, other celestial conveyances, 
illuminations and other conceivable celestial forms (Il.E.1, B,E. IV). 
The Council of Ministers was to be used by the jeigning tnonarch as 
a Privy Council at his sw'eet will. No one in the body-politic was 
lobe trusted »the whole machinery of govemment was to he efficiently 
worked with the art of diplomacy, operated by tbe engine of physical 
force, and keenly watched with tbe eye of EUspicion and dread. The 
sabjecta were not to be given any opportunity to know the aims of the 
goveromeDt or its principles and operative laws or to be conFcions 
of their civic rights and duties. 

tinder such a system of royal polity as advocated in the 
AithaSaiitTa of Kautllya sjad other Brahmanical treatises on the 
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scieDce of political advantage tbe only best thing to be expected, so 
long as a strong machinery of govemment could be kept in working 
order under the direction of a powerful king, was a state and not a 
nation. And if one can historically show that other factors that go to 
constitute a nation or nationality were developing nevertheless in 
the country, eTOn then tbe fact remains that the processes were 
unconscioua or subconscious ones and, as such, they were Jacking in 
self-consciousness and co-ordinatiou. 

As shown by Bhys Davids, although the kno^'ledge of writing was 
kuow'u in India in earlier times, it 'wae not used for recording litera¬ 
ture and traditions until comparatively a late period in Indian 
history. 

The employment by A£aka of the Eharosbtbi (Camera lip) 
alphabet in the two seta of his edicts promulgate m the Punjab proper 
and that of the Brnbrnl alphabet in the edicts and inscriptions caused 
to be engraved In tbe remaming part of his domain proper within India 
were fruitful in ways more than one ; that, in the first place, the 
wise, step taken by him gave a general incentive to the development 
of various local and national scripts and, secondly, that it showed and 
suggested the way of recording official documents and literary works 
and traditions on durable and handy materials. The hrst-natoed 
alphabet, wTitten from right to left, which developed out of the 
Aramaic or Aramean in the Gacdbara region by way of an adaptation 
to tbe needs of Indo-Iranian languages remained oa the local script 
of the Punjab proper and tbe Gandbilra extension within EasLem 
Turkestan until it was replaced by the Brabml and local scripts. 
The Brnhuit alphabet, written from left to right, became the parent 
script out of which developed the various local and national scripts 
in India as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan 
alphabets. In the present world the contest for supremacy ia going 
on among the four scripts, vie., the Roman, tbe Arabic, the Brahmi 
meaning all its later variations, and the Chinese. Thus through 
tbe tight effort of Alloka India got a common script in BnihmT to 
develop her national life as well as a Greater Indian nationality, __ 

Besides a oonimou acript India needed a common language, a 
liiigaa frmea or Esperanto to develop her national life, Rhya Davids 
was the first to dearly indicate how tbe Indian 'runaways', the 
Brahmanaa and tbe l^mmanas of varioua denominations wandering 
about in the country, carrying on a vigorous aophiatic movement at 
tbe time a1>oat the rise of Buddhism and bolding debates and dis- 
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Cessions on subjects of religion, ethics, philosophy and nature-lore in 

a language inteUigible to the people at large ^^■e^e helping to develop 
in the Middle Country a Hwjua franea or language of the culture 
laity t It is easily conceivable that whan vfith the progtess of time 
these powerfnl bodies of preachers of Indo-Arjauiam spread over the 
face of India and Ceylon, as appears from the account of Megastheues 
and AAokft’a clear atatement in R,E. Kilt, they v?0re ab e to 
create a cultural atmosphere throughout for the appreciation oE 
different forma of the Indo-Aryan speech, The Indian merchants 
Bpeaking different local dialects and the Kshatriya princes an 
tribes who migrated' to ami founded territories in different parts 
of the country were no less instrumental in gradually v.'idem tig the 
domain of the dialects or conversational forma of the Indo-Aryan 
speech. If by commercial relations, tribal migrations and settlements 
and Kshatriya territories one can account for the development o 
different provincial dialects, there must have arisen in this ve^’ 
process of Aryanisation the need of a common language to facilitate 
the communication as between the peoples and peoples, the pro\ inces 
and provinces. By adapting the language of his edicts and maenp- 
tions to diffeient provincial dialects and their texts and phmses and 
idioms mostly to those of the then known Buddhas \Sords Aioka 
served not only to accord state recognition to the common language 
closely allied to Pali hut also to give a great impetus to the develop¬ 
ment of various local and naticnal languages, AsBhandarkar acutely 

observes '‘The whole of the country bad become Arj^aniaed. But the 
different provinces had their different dialects. Owing, however, to 
the etnpendous efforts put forth by him (A oka) for the diffusion of his 
faith, the communication between one province and another became 
more frequent and brisk, ond the universal desire of haviog a common 
language was felt-a language which would be studied and understood 
in all provinces and i>ecome the medium of thought not 
secular but also religious matters. This led to the acceptance of Pah 
or monumental Prakrit as the lingua franca of lodia."!! The suhse- 
qn^t processes of linguistic, literary and political development 
combined by the time of the Guptas to raise Classical Sanskrit to t e 
status of the iingiia franca of India as well as of the countries 
around that came under the civilising iufiuence of Buddhism and 


1 BuSdhlit Iudii+Ch- 'V^TT, 
3 Ai^dkft. 351. 
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HindaiEm, and Sanskrit or Sanakritised Pali was in its turn replaced 
by the different provincial or national langnages. 

Just as India stood in need of a common religion to bnild up her 
national life on a solid foundation of human heart and virtue, so did 
the world to bnild up a nationality of mankind- But where was such a 
fonndation to he found ? It was certainly in the ‘universal character 
of Buddhism’ as propounded by Buddha to all lay people,—the aspect 
of the religion of ^kyamuni which ASoka 'clearly perceived and 
amphasized,’ The lofty message of the Dharma which he sought to 
convey to all the people within his vast empire through his edicts and 
to the whole of mankind through his DQtas laid streas on what 
Bhandarkar calls'the dynamic of coodtict and did not involve any 
qnestion of theology or any subtle and cantankerous point of 
metapkysic. The scheme of toleration offered insisted on frequent 
meetings of the exponents of different faiths for a frank and free 
dlscnaaioD and interchange of thoughts and ideas and aimed at the 
growth of all men of religion in the essence thereof. 

As towards the development of the national art and architecture 
of India, Anoka’s efforts proved equally fruitful. The handicrafts of 
stone-cutters, wood'cairvers, bricklayers, metal-and-ivory-workers, 
doll-makers and painters were well-known in the country in earlier 
times. The font kubhils or rock-cut cave-dwellings caused to be made 
by Ailoka for the ijivikas in 'the hard and refractory syenitic granite’ 
of the Khalatika (Barabar) hills with a vaulted or hemispherical 
domed roof, an oblong, rectangular or circular outer chamber^ and 
bearing the distincltve 'characteristic of a bright poli^ shining from 
their walls as roofs’^ marked indeed a glorious beginning of the cave 
architecture in India which followed such different lines of develop¬ 
ment as those of vihSra, chaitya- prisada I palace), harmya (mansion), 
atdhayoga, and guM (natural cave, cavern, rock»slope, grotto), in 
combination gradually with Bculptures and frescoea (lepyachitrfts). 
Prior- to these, the gnhas, daris, kandaras and prugbbaras were all 
mere mountain caves, cravicoa, grottoes and slopes altogether untouch¬ 
ed or only rudely touched huinati hand. The pre-hiatoric cave- 
dwellings of men of which the vestiges are now traceable here and 

1 ibia, p. sso. , 

Itojwacia lo hi! Orunmir of Jawtuhnturl >1 m *hew» tlial PoU the li«»l 

a Sae, *or xht Iftteiii aoi^OEimt. oi thttci OJUrca, llfokorji'4 p. 89. 
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there in South Indie and Ceylon do not oome ap to that high level of 
artmanebip which might entitle them to the name of archilecture.i 

The (Silii-atainhhaB or monolithic pillars of A^oka of which an up' 
to-date description and discussion are to bo found m Blwkerjis 
Asoka {p. S9f.> marked almilarly a proud beginning of the history of 
later Indian pillars, of victory or ensigns of worship. According to 
Mookerji, “The raising of religious symbols for common reverence is 
a time-hononred Indian practice, Hindu temples have always before 
them their banner-torch or Vight-pillarj which are often adorned with 
the special symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident. Vedic literature 
itself, by its descriptions of the banner of India, and of sacrificial 
posts, points to far distant origins of these pillars. The Atokan 

pillar is the descendant of those royal or tribal ensigns or standards 

which were set up to mark off the sacrificial areas for ancient Vedic 
ceremonies’* tAsoka, p. 99). The idea of Betting up pillars on public 
roads Isaipsaratins) might have been suggested by the indraklla 
(Pali indftkhila)'* which, according to tbe Pali scholiast, was a city- 
gate pillar made of durable wood, to set np which in such a wanner 
that it might remain unshaken by winds from four quarters a pit 
had to be dug to a depth of from eight to ten cubita.3 The art 
of fashioning them with the ornamentation at the top, the capital and 
tbe abacus must have been the prevalent art of construe ling 
the pillars of a pillnred verandah or hall of a royal palace. Gigantic 
shafts of hard sandstone, ihlrly cr forty feet lu length, were dressed 
and proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish which no 
modem mason knows bow to impart to the material.*'* Tbe polish 
giving to an unwary observer the impression that the moaolilh 
is 'brazen* or made of ‘cast metal’* w as a wonderful effect of the 
high polish done on stone of which tbe secret remained 
concealed with the artist or artists employed by A^oka and could not 


1 Fwiolninsn Htira in Jonnul aJ Uii! dopftrlmfpt Lcltei*. cC & U,, VqI. 1, pp. 
Ifil—2. 

a BaUn* Suit* i jithindakhUa Xm^haviin litn' chatubbhi 

aMmpakaoi^v' .t, 

9 Indskbllo 'ti nlsirtdavaiMIunTBrttnuMhlHn tlvsTsiattbaui uiiiiiil»bUi*n- 
u™ »|tb3 vS amsa U battbs raltiAui bbariit** ttotiUsBa alraanrumajstlhajn* 
bhau* Iitoin ftdbi'racbanain. In Sanskrit litotam™, InSralrila Is juit auotbec aamo 

tnr tlie tlnailaf A iHomiUln. 

4 kKtkw, p. 31 f. 

& Tmeacfc OxJord RLitoty, p, U3, 
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Ue repiodueetl in Iftier Ages, particularly in the imitaiion pUbre of ihe. 
Sungft Art. The lustre of the poUsh was such that Bwea Thsang was 
compelled to describe the mottolith seen standing in front of a alUpa 
OQ the western side of the river Tarawa as "bright and shining as a 
mirror" with its surface "glistening and smooth as ice" and on 
which the figure of Buddha could be “constantly Been as a shadow."! 

It would have been more appropriate, perhaps, on the part of the 
Chinese pilgrim to say that the finely polished surface of the monolith 
truly mirrored the serene heart of A^olra. 

The faiatorkal problem which arises in connection with the 
monoliths of ASoka is pithily stated thus by Moobeiii lop. cit., p, 98) - 
The best examples of artt ^tbe ASokan Pillarsi are trace to foreign 
indueQce. While some of their element are traced to Greeoe, 
others are traced to Persia. Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, 
their smooth unfluted shafts, their polish, and even their inscriptions 
are traced to Persia,*’^ 

I am entirely at one with Bavell to think that the fuihblown 
lotus capital of the A^okan monoliths is mistaken for the Pereepolitai; 
bell. The circular abacus ia to all appearance the pericarp of the 
lotas. Codcington^s findings on the difference and distinction 
between the Pereepolitan and A^okan pillars and their capitals are 
sound and thoroughgoing.^ Mookerji rightly argues his case when 
he points out that “While (the pillars) at Persepolis and elsewhere 
are structural, the AiSokan ones are purely luonumentAl.’’* There 
is no cause for astonishment that in both subject and inspiration, 
the treatment of the bull and the elephant, the harnath abacus is 
entirely Indian. The excellence seen in the naturalistic treatment of 
animals and plants in spirited bas-reliefa need not be attributed to 
any inspiration from Greek Art ‘which alone in that epoch of world's 
history distinguished itself in the modelling of living forms/ India 
develo[ied the tradition of such an animated naturalistic art in the 
nuraerofls seals from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. One may claim 
that the modelling of the bamsa or Brahinani duck in one of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals (Marshall, pi. CVI. 93) is superb. Here two 
important questions may anse—What might bo the more probable 

1 BuddlilJt Rewords. \U P- 

a AiokL, p. 

3 Ancient In^iii, pp. 

1 Aj^kn, p. 59. 
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ceasaufur confining the crcwmog animal figurt-s to the lion, the 
fllepbAHt, the horse, flnd the hull, and how' ftu, if at all, could they be 
regarded as Buddhistic symbols ? 

According to Kern, Senart and Bn bier, the figure of an elephant 
stood ou the Gitnir rock, precisely as on the rocks at Dhauli and 
Kftlsi. as the symbol of Btiddha, wbieb would now seem open to 
dispute. The elephant at Dhauli is labelled as Seto tWbite), that at 
Kalfli as Gajatame (The superlative or best elephant), and that at 
Glrnar as Sarvasveto hasti sarvaloka&ukbaharo nuiia (The procurer of 
happiness for all the world). These elephants were obviously meant to 
serve as pointer meaning a sculptiiral device to draw attention to the 
spot where the set of edicts wfls. Nothing but the popular notion of 
nidfii^afa (victory, safety, prosperity, auspicioasnesBj was asEociated 
with them. In the Auguttara Nikaya (III, p. 1145) one of the best 
Toval elephants of Koiaia is named Seta, and in the Dhammapada 
Commentary (II, p, 11 the same royal elephant is called Pundarika 
(White lotnsV In the JStakas, an elephant of noble breed, oudowed 
with personality, is generally described as aabbaseta iall-whiteV ^nd 
occosianally as aujanavaiina (collytium-coloured)^ or kalapusaoa* 
kntavaiina (blacks kine-colouisd).^ In the Yitnanavatthu storiea the 
alb white and best elephant (sabbaseto ga|uttamo) figures as a vehicle 
of the gods. The Jataka description, sablmseto mangala-hattbl,* of 
the state-elephant of Vesaantara correaponda with the Giroir label, 
. while in the matter of phraseology there is the closest correspondence 
between sarvaloka-sukhaharo and the Pali sabhakimarasSharo.^ The 
sight of an all-white bull, and for the matter of that, also of a horse 
of the noble breed and a chariot drawn by such horses was auspicious 
in popular eye.^ This is not all. According to the Pali account of 
the Anotatta Lake, the Lion outlet, the Bbpbant outlet, the Horse 
outlet and the Bull outlet stood for the four qnartersj which has its 
confirmation in the Chetiya Jataka in vrhieb the all-white elephant 

1 Jttiikii, IV. p 90:V. p, 43 ; ubba.]4tci pup.4u11ntRi!angS. 

5 lad, II. p SOfil. 

a ftef. rv, p. Wi. 

4 Ibid. VI, p 487. 

e ffrat IlT, pp. IBS-70 • mblukl!iiaTBiIhBroBBaljli«l(tiiLa[A»3vShD, 

•tililtauTilihUBm nMui SlisritTim awmiittlLO. 

6 Aid, IV, p. 73. 

7 ParamattbB-jiitlkft, II, pp, 4ST-S9- Tim i]iLarbar« Ludimted limmiM the 
eeihiRi, the wettem, the wutkerq end the northern reepeetively. 
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is ftBSOobted v^iih the east;erii city-gat#, the all-white ho^ge wUb the 
SGUtrhern, the Hon-king with the westera^ and the all gem^tudded 
wheel atntcLtird with the northefn,! the fourth being really the gate 
with ’Which the all-’whsta btill was to be assocUltcd.^ The SEmaih 
piUar of A^ka bears the four wheel syittbole of soverHigntyj all [placed 
between these ¥ery fonr animal ^gnres. 

Hwen Thaang noticed a horse as the crawning animal figure on 
Aj^oka’a monolith at Lnmbtnf. If A^okn^'a bbicha be oqnalcd with the 
Pali bhiokn having bhenga and bhifiju for its variants, it may be 
taken^ according to the Vinaya Pi^ka 111^ p. 201b to mean 'young 
elephAnta^ and U> suggest that the figures of youtig elephants were 
caused to be carved in stone. But the more reasonable and philo- 
loglcally and historlcully sound Inteipretation of Biia-vigada-bhlohii 
will be to break it up into three words^ sila, vigarjabhi and cba^ and 
to equate the second word wdth Bk. vigatabhi^ ^ meaning Tree from 
fear^. Accordingly the ’whole statement regarding the monolith may 
be rendered : 'The stone was caused to be rendered free from fear 
and the stone-pi liar to be erectedi’^ The equation of the l^Iugadhl 
vigajk\ with vik|:lLa is aanettoBod by Vamruchre mlo, according to 
which kfita becomea kada and gat a, gads,^ It is evident from the 
Man a Sara and other Indian treatises on architecture and kindt^d 
arts that before wood (darn) or stone was used a a material for 
pi Mars (stambhas) and the like^ it was required to be rendered 
fauItJesSk lueaning secure against evil effects arismg^ for inalaneei 
from the annoyance caused to the indwelling spirits. The twofold 
means thereto consisted in the performance of a prescribed ritual 
and the feeding of the Brahmans. The MSnaBarfl* XV. 16C-G7, for 
instance^ prescribes t 


I JltiLkv. UX, p, iiiO. AttfiDtlcn io tbN toxt is dTmwD by S. N. 

a Thn JItAkta of iXia quarter^ dUIttni ftum IBkI ia tbfi 

pAT&miittliBiqtns, U, liL ih&l hen the elejilLADt is placed cn i.1ia cait the lion 

<m thn 

3 Proi^ Saniti Kiiiiyir €hBtldrjl*fi 0b|actt«ri to tie^iug chi InitoAd qI obn u 
A e^pubtive ptmjwiictioii in the dialect pf LumhSfii li not, After 111^ a teij vtrafis 
cm. CL P.E. I (Drlhi-Tcpn) fgr the niudooii ni^ cf cbA and ebi in cno And tbc 
SATtlQ £enteDCQ> 

4 Bha^^adGXll, VI. H- 

G FrlkrEtA rrak^^it^ li* 1$ : ik|lrt mflrt ganjJiPi ktww» 4^h 
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Sarvftdoshani sumudJiiya SSatini kurySd vicliaksha^jn!) I 
pfliuprabfirahomaqi cha brahmananiiii bbojayet tatab ik 
evain ^Ttitau kritaya^ii tu doahftni naiyatl, urmyatha 
If any Brahmanical ritual and the feeding of the Br^mana were 
out of the ijaeation as meana, the chanting of the Partita Suttaa by 
the Buddhist monks and the feeding of them might have been good 
substitutes in Anoka’s case. That some kind of propitiatory rite had 
preceded all works of the building art is sTident also from the Great 
Epic. I. 207-29. IT. 1. IS-ilO. The Great Epic description, sablm 
Suiubhe rigataklamii {IT. U. 59-60) etanda very near to .Anoka's 

statement, sila vigadahhi kilnpita. 

1 have nothing mote to add to the relevant commeot of 
Mookerji on the contribution of Asioka to the development of palace- 

architecture in India. ^ 

There cannot be a nation, as we saw, without a true nattoual 
feeling aroused and a national character formed. Similarly there 
cannot be a nationality where the group of people belonging to it 

does not consciously espouse a common cause of humaultyj such as 

the elevation of human nature or the education of men to certain 

escellencea of character (P.E. VIT). 

From Aioka we have an open declaration that he aspired in his 
heart of hearts to be a servant of the land (desavntike hosumi, 
S.R.E. I), and that he tried his level best to infuse this very idea 
into the mind of all hia miniaters, officers, personal agents and 

subjects. 

In the abaanoe of newspapers and other modern means the 
inscriptions and proclamationa were used by A^oka as means of 
keeping the people informed of how bis government was being run 
and to w'hat ends in view. 

As for nationality, the idea that we all belong to one and the 
same order of law and tighteousaess was shaping in India through 
the Vedic conception of Varuna, The same was strengthened when 
by the Upanisbad teacher Bbarma was declared to be the king of 
kings, and later on by Buddha, to be the king of king overlords. 
Although the aim and function of every true and great religion is to 
make the state and all other human institutions suhservient to the 
cultural or^ spiritual cause, and to make all men believe that they are 

1 Cf. yUhaadhartusttoni, Bit- m. Ch. IS: J. N. B4ti4rja.*s Deuelupmwt ot 

Hindti leoaofrffiiitij, 
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not Eervantfl of any man-mada order but only tlioaa of a univeimt 
order of Dhatma or Piety, the artides of faith that it introducea, 
the forms of worship aJid the practices that it ejiforcea in order to 
develop and main tarn its institntioual character are bound to make 
it ultiraatoly sectarian^ rigid aud dictatorial. White the forms get 
stereo typed p life moves on with new energies rd eased from tLme to 
time, A^ka clearly foresaw, this danger. He therefore looked to 
the growth in the essence of all religions krespective of their forme^ 
and enunciated and promulgated only the fundamental principles of 
piety and conduct without Lntroducmg into them any theological or 
metaphysical questions. 

3. Political reaction of Dharipa-vijaya : While discussing the 
gain or loss the Dhanua-vijaya career of Aioka ‘conferred or inflicted" 
on India, and without denying that indirectly the country gaLnod 
coELsiderablyt Bhandarkar poignantly observes: ‘'The effects of this 
change of policy, of the replacement of vijaya by Dharmavijaya, 
were politically disastrous though spiritually glorious. Love 
oE peace and hankering after spiritual progress w^are no donbt 
engendered, aud have now been ingrained, in the Indian character. 
The Hindu mindi which W'as spiritual^ became infinitely more 
spiritual. Bnt that must have created some apathy to militarism, 
political greatness, and material well-being. This must have been 
the reason w'hj after Kantilya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly Impeded and stunted,^—especially 
at a time when the Magadha State w^as e^^pected to create the feeling 
of nationality and raise India to a higher political plaue^ ASoka^a 
new' angle of vision, how^evei, sounded a death-knell to the Indian 
sspitatiou^of a cenlralised national state and worlds wide empire. 
The effects of his policy were luaujfeat soon afte^r his death. Dark 
clonds began to gather in the north-western boriiion, and hardly a 
quarter of a centurv^ had elapsed since his demise when the Bactrian 
Greeks crossed the Hiodnknsh which formed the north-western 
boundary'of the Mauryan dommions, and began to causa the decay 
of what was once a mighty empire. We know how very afraid the 
Greeks were of the Magadha armyt even when they w'ere led by 
Ale?cander. What is worse is that the Greek inroads, soon after the 
demise of ASoka, for which his change of foreign policy appears to 
be responsible, opened a passage into India to the vaiiou^ wild 
hotdeSt such as the ^akaa, Pahiavas, KuBhilnaa, Bunas, Gurjaras and 
so forth, whom we now’ find pouring unceasingly into the country 
till the sixth ceutuiy A. D. and eclipsing the sovereignty of the 
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mdigenoua rulers, with aueb few exceptions only as the Snngae aud 
Guptas. Though, on account of the misaionoxy activity of A^oka, 
India, it appears, has been bat to nationalism and political erealnees, 
she has doubtless gained in coBinopoUtaiiism jmd irainanitananisw 

which are the basic ptinciples o£ Hind.u society/'i , ,, , 

Thna with an eloquence uiatching the speeches of Burke, 
Bhandarkar haa brought his bill ot Indiotiuenfc against ASoka who )s 
known as the greatest emperor the world has ever seen. But we 
most faithfully reproduce the similar pronouncements and ar^ments 
from the pow^erful pen of Jayaswal and Rjiychaudhun before 
dispassionately consider the iasue raised by them and impartially 
adindicate on the facts and authorities relied upon. "The acoidant 
of the presence'-, says Jayaswal. "on the throne, at a 
iunctuee in history, of a man who was designed by nature to fill t e 
chair of an abbot, put back events not by centnnes but by miUe- 
niums."* And Baychaudhuri, proceeding in the same stram, adds : 
"The Magadhan successors of Atoka had neither the 
perhaps the will to arrest the process of disruption. The martla 
ardonr of imperial Magadhft had vanished with the last cries of agony 
uttered in the battlefield of Kalingu. Aioka had given up the 
a-Tgroasive militartsin of his forefathers and bad evolved a policy of 
Dhamma*vijava which must have seiiously unpaired the militay 
efficiency of his empire. He had called dpon his sons and eve^great^ 
grandsons to eschew new conquefits, avoid the shedding o ^ 

Se pleasure in patience and gentleneea. These latter bad heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of Bheri-ghosha. It is, therefore no 
at all surprising that the roi^fain.anU who su^eeded to 
throne of Piitalipulrfl pro'fed unequal to the task of mamiaming L 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the gemua 
and Ch5nakye/’3 And, fartbermore, in the footnote. The roja 
hunt and'ioiista of awns in Samajas were abolished. The arniy seema 
to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of the re.£ 
as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that the 
sound of the bheri had become the sound of the True Law. Dha,rma. 
The Chinese Hou Hanshu quoted hy S. Eonow*, ClI. Tr ol. H, p. *vii. 
testifies to the fact that the people of India 'ptaciiae ^e religion of 
the Buddha i it has become a habit wiUi them not to kill and not to 


1 Al'&kfii p. 
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fight\ The with which general PushyamUra overthrew’ hie king 
in tho very sight of the army Ghow^B that unlike the earlier kingG of 
the dynafity w'ho took the field in person, the last of the llanryaB lost 
tonch ’whb hts fighting forces and ceased to command their a Section. 
The largesses of gold lavished on the religieox must also have crippled 
the finanCEal resources of the empircr. The system of autonomous 
liajukas instituted by Aioka lamt have let loose centrifugal forcea 
that bis successors were unable to check''. 

It will be seen that in all the three pronoimceuieDta cited abovo 
Aioka, like Adam of the Garden of Eden, is held responsible for the 
trials and tribulations and (he decadence and downfall of his descou- 
danta and GoccesBors, in short, of the whole of Indian poslerity, on 
account of the first sin com m it ted through his disobcdkoce to the 
behests of the pohtical wisdom of Kaatdya-Chaiiakya and departure 
from the traditional aiate-policy of Magadba. At the back of ail is 
the grantd aj^siiiDption that tti« Artha^Islra which m its extant form 
18 ascribed to Eautilya-Vifihriugnpta was a finished prcduct of the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya.^s wdl as that alJ that it prescribes 
and advocates as the science of political advantage spella the 
highest political wisdom’which is good for the Indian state and the 
Indian nation. 

Jayasw'al and Eaychaudhuri place their reliance on the doubtful 
evidence of a legend of Udadhi (Udiiyin) and ^kli,{nka from the Yuga- 
purana section of the Garga or GargT Samhita^ as also on the legend 
of A^oka from the DivySvadana statlug that he bad exhausted the 
financial reBources ol his state by the largesses of gold lavished on 
the religieux. The latter even Betioufily quotes the pious opinion of 
the Chinese Buddhist Hou Banshu that loJlovving the bbfhcGts of the 
religion of the Buddha^ the people of India became accustomed not to 
kill and not to fight. BhaDdaikar goes a step further and indulges 
in the reverie; ‘"And if the vision of the Cliakravortl DhUrmika 
Dharmaruja had not haunted his mind and thus completely inetaraor- 
phosed him, the irresistible martial ^^pirit and tbe luarvellous 
statecraft of ifcgadha would have found a further vent by invading 
and aubjUgftung Tamil States and T^rapariil towards the southern 
extremity of India and ivouEd probably not have remained satiafied 
except by going beyond the confines of Bharatavarsba and estabUshing 
an empire like tlmt of How difficult it is to undo the niiscbief 

once madsp to create a clear atmospbere for viewing the matter iu its 
proper per8p<iH;tive when it ha^s been vitiated once for all by these 
apparently convincing arguments moving all in a vicious circle. 
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Bh&ndarkQr*s reverie has many parallels in bistory, and so it is not 
the first but rather the latest brand oi it, ‘‘Alexander mdeed came 
and overthrew in war all whom he attacked, says Arrian, and weald 

even have conquered the w hole world had his army been willing to 
follow whereas the fact is that Alexander the Macedonian 

■‘abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangoridai when be learn¬ 
ed that they possessed four thousand elephants well-trained an 
equipped for war.”! The Greek pbysioLst Archimedes might say that 
if he could get a place to stand on and a fulcrum to work the lever, he 
might have moved the earth from its orbit, but Ihta was not to be. 
It is 60 easy to say that with the mighty strength of elephants of 
theMaurya array, the heroism of Cbandregnpta and the political 
shrewdness of CbSiiakva, Afioka might have, if he had not clianged his 
foreign policy, to annex the Tamil States and Ceylon, to conquer the 
Greek territories beyond Afghanistan, and to enlarge the Maurya 
empire into the size of the empire of Rome. But in going to conquer 

and annex the conntcy of the Kilingas alone. Aioka found it a most 
dihicnli job to accomplish. I should think that the march through 
the desert of Persia and Western Asia with the elephants and heavy 
chariots w'ould have been a mad project then as even now. This is 
no part of the historian's business to speenlate on what might or 
might not have happened but to give his verdict only on what 
actnally happened. 

As for the legend of Odadhi and f^li^Uka from the Yugapnriiiia, 
the readers of the Calcutta Review (1343, Feh., April) ore well aware 
of the controversy which took place over it between Professor Kilkanta 
Sastri and Dr. D. C. Sircar. The following nine ^lokas were cited by 
Kem from a single maunscript of the Garga-sanihita in the introduc¬ 
tion to his edition of the Bvihat sanibiti tp- SOj i— 

Tatab Kaliyuge raja ^iMnnfigRkhjwji ball 
Udadhir nSjuia dharmatma pfithivyani prathito gmiaih. 
Gangiitire sa mjarshir dakshi^ie BamananSchftro 
sthilpayen nagaram ramyan> pushparemajanlikalani. 

Te ’iha Pnahpapute ramye nagare Piltallsute 
paucha varsha-sahasrani stbasyante hi na aani^ayah, 
Varahanani cha iatapaiichani pai^cba'sanivatsaraiiis talha 
waaapalicbam ahoratram niubtlrtin paipcha eva cha. 


1 Anoiwt ladiA, p, 

S Ibid, p. ^ 
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Tasiiutk PushpapuTti ramyajanaSajaSatakala 
ribhuksbi (Eern rkukabn) karmEsutab S£li£tiko bhaviahyati. 
Sa raja karmasQto duahtitum priyavlgrabab 
avfliusbtra mardata gboram dhainuavuidl adh^mikab. 

Ea jyesbtha'bbrilt&raiiii sidbani katTti pratbitain guijaih 
fithipayishvati mobatmi vijayain ntima dbariuikaiu. 

* Tatab Sak^tam dktamya PatlchHiaat Mathuranis latbn 
Yavana doshtovikraivta prapahyanli Eusumadhvajatu. 

Talah Pushpapurti pripte kardame pratbite bite 
Skuta visbayab aai've bbavisbyaoti na saipiayah. 

Diwan Bahadur E> N. Dhurva’s faal; of inganaity performed in 
emending the itokast is unwarranted from the acholarJy point of 
view« There is nothing to change in tbe drat four illokaa save 
Udadbl into Udiyn In tbs first line of the fifth jJoka, the only 
correction needed is that of raiDyaiana^ja^atilkale into ramye 
janafiata^iatakule (cf. 2nd £loka, let line}. In the second line, the 
word Tittkahi ahonid be amended and read as ribbnksbii. AM that 
is needed to do in the drst line of the next Sloka is to supply the 
expletive Af after an, and in the second line of the seventh 4loka, to 
read Vi jay a as a personal name. Thus one can easily render the 
ilokas intelligible to any Sanakriti&t, the 5th, Gth and 7tb 4lokas 
reading as ; 

Tastuin Puahpapare ramye janaiata4atiikTile 
ribfankshii {ta)karmasiltah dusb^tmii ptiyavigtahah. 

8a (hi) raja karmasntah dushtiitmiv priyavigcahab 
svar^trafm) mardatc gboram dharmavndl adbarmikab. 

8a lyesbfba-bhmiarani sadhuia ketiti^ prathitam guiiaih 
stbapayisbyati mobatnii Vi jay am nama dbarmikani. 

**ln that delightful city of Pushpaputa teeming with hundrede 
and hundreds of men Bibbukshi llodra) will be reborn as S alt^nka. 
springing from bis karma. He will (indeed) be tbe king as a result of 
his past deed, a wicked soal in an attractive bodily form, (He will) 
terribly oppress his own territory,—a vicioaa man, though outwardly 
awcaring by the name of piety. He, tbe deluded man, will estoblisb 
(in tbe throne) bis good and virtuous elder brother, Vi jay a by naiue,^ 

1 I, B, O. B s.. 1990. 5- 18ff. 

S2 Kam wrongly tfsoV it to ba a miilt&lLa for lutvA yI* 

3 Kem was leJ ftom tlia propMod tfhang<? of Um intd titTi v\ to trcFit 
as tba namo ot brolliQr^ 
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who was poi>ula.Tly known na kali t, kriti, tbiJ Illustrious One) 

(or bis quatitios." 

Nilkaata Sastri*a oLijection sLaiids that in the prophecy there is 
nothing concerning Aioka, the propounder of the ideal of Dbatma- 
vijftya, it being all about Ss SliatlkcL. It is in the Pnril^a list 

thfitwehayc meutiou of S’nliiuka among the successors of Atoka» 
as the son of Samprati and the grandson of Daiaratha, who was 
succeeded in the throne by his sou Devadharraan or Devarariuan. 

All that the glokas want to say about SiliSQka is that he had to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his elder brother in couseqncnce of 
the terrible oppression caused by him to his 8ub]ects» 

The yttga*puriiii4 tradition refers indeed to the inroads of the . 
pow'orfnl Yavana invaders into Saketfti PaBcbSla, Mathura, and 
ultimately into the city of Hfaliputra after the reign of SaliSnka'e 
immediate successor. This has in a sense its confirmation from 
the JunSgarh inscription of liudradamau IfA. D.ISO; where it is 
stated that one Yavana king Tushispa caused the embankment of 
the SuSac^ana Jjake in Surdshtra to be repaired after (not necesffiirilj 
immediately after) the reign of A^oka (Aiokasyonite), 

What historical conclusion can be built, 1 ask, on the hearsay 
evidence of the Chinese Hou Honshu who never came to India tuid 
was piously dreaming from distance that here in India, the promised 
land, all men became lotus'eatera, coming under the influence of the 
religioQ of fiSkyamuni | So an Indian w tthout ever going to England 
may fondly believe as if all Englishmen there are above want and 
do not feel the pinch of poverty. Thus distance lends enchantment 
to the view. 

Wo have already esamined the historical weight of the HivyS- 
vadana legend coticernifig the depletion of the imperial treasury by 
ASoka in erecting the Buddhist viharast and stupas and lavishly 
giving gifts to the Sangba, nay, giving away the great earth (vast 
empire) In favour of the Buddhist Church ( ante y, Dl ). In cauBing 
the four caves to he excavated in the Khalatika hills within a period 
of eight years, the stupa of Buddha Koiiagamana to be enlarged, a 
few other stnpas to be built, and a number of mouolitbs to be 

1 ribauipapUa. llio HhiCfiil flomwcotatoe; refer* ( CdopliDa to 

5etki Attbokstltl ) S moMstaty at Kesisutotn in S*utli Indie, which a-** Itnown 
■K DhmniiBMsjlim-niahtrlia.vihilfa. Tbl» w» evldcatly a mueh Jfttec BudlbUt 
nampd eftcc Ai'olo. 
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erected, e huge sum of money was not necessary. II he bad caused 
a new Maurya palace to be built, that, too, vras just customary 
with all Indian kinga and emperors. B.E. I corroborates the truth 
in the Pah legend that following the tradition of his father, A^oka 
ocntinued to daily feed thousands of persons from the Imperial 
kitchen. He stopped this costly waste and adopted a hve-year 
scheme of works of public utility. There is not the slightest 
indication in the edicts that eatraragance in any respects proved 
ruinous to the financial resources of the state. 

With regard to the auccessotfi of Afioka, the only fact known of 
them from tbe inscriptions is that Daiaratha was a lay supporter 
of tbe ^jtvikas to whom he dedicated three caves in the Niignrjuni 
group of hills* The Yuga-purana tradition of ^il^ka espressly says 
that he terribly oppressed his subjects^ so much eo that he was 
compelled at last to vacate the throne in favour of his elder brother* 
If so, he was far from following the behests of Aioka. It is no 
argument to say with Bhandaikar that the descendants of A^oka gave 
up wars and the idea of territorial pins, all acting up to his wish as 
espresfttd in hia B.E. XIII. The Jaina tradition claims that among 
Aioka's successors, Samprati ( Sam pad i of the DlvySvafiana ), was, 
like Chandragupta the founder of the dynasty, a staunch supporter of 
Jainism, and the inscriptions go to prove that Hafaratha fallowed the 
guidance of the AjTvibas, Who were the ^jivikas ? Whatever else 
they might have been, as for the royal court, they functioned as a 
body of astrologers, diviners from signs and makers of propbectes, 
and as such, they wore exactly the people whoso piedictious. and 
advice decided In history the fate of many an Indian monarch and 
state. And what was Jainism ? Whatever else it might have been, 
30 far as the political theory or royal polity is concerned, the one 
favonred by it is in all essentials the same as the anti-nationai- 
Brahmanical doctrine. 

It is no sound reason to make Aiioka pay the penalty for the 
weakness of bis successors iu the line, nor is it a fact that Anoka’s 
missionary xeal made the Hindu people who were already spiritual 
infinitely more spiritual. This ia not common human nature. If 
one possesses strength and means to fight, one vvill fight and resist, 
Although Buddhism became the national religion of Ceylon, its 
kings who emulated the fame of Aktka, did not cease to kill or fight. 
The same remark holds tme of other Buddhist countries. According 
to the Jewish religious tradition, even God^ Almighty himself failed 
to prevent the downfall of tbe best of His creation,—of the first 
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parents placed in the Garden of Eden, not to epeak of poor Af®ka 
with all his piona wishes for, and best behests to, his desoendantB. 
The Hindu people qua people had no concern whatever in the rises 
and falls of kingdoms and empires j they were just passive spectators 
and fatalistic speculators. On the course of dynastic history ne 
have thia forceful pconoancenient of I bn Kbaldnnt w ho saw in 
history “an endless oyele of progress and retrogression/^ that it 
passes throngb the same three phases of birth, mstnrity snd death 
S 3 the life of an individual. “Kingdoms are bom, attain maturity 
and die within a definite period, which rarely eitceeds three genera- ^ 
tions, »,<!., one hundred and twenty years/' “During this tune they 
pass through five stages of development and decay.” He called the 

fifth mac al Kadcm or the worst man. 

When a buHding collapses, its main pillar of strength may contri¬ 
bute most to its fall, and there is no building or eomponnded thing 
which does not break down some day or other. There ia no empire 
or oiviliaation which has lasted for ever, through eternity. There 
were rises and falls of several states and dynastiss even in India 
before the rise of Magadha. and it is rather most astonishing a fact 
that from the Brihadmthas down to the Guptas the political history 
- of India was determiDed by the course of the history of Magadha 
with its ups and downs and several dynastic changes, 

Kaychaudhuri pUies Aioka that his army remained idle for three 
decades since the conclusion of,the war against Kalinga. If it were a 
mere statement of fact, there would be nothing to gainsay, but as an 
argument, it carries no force. The Great Epic maxim ( XIT, 68.25 ), 

that a conqueror hankering lor territorial gains should always avoid 
going into wars if he can K This is a wise piece of advice, inaemueh 
wars are costly risk a. 

It is not a fact that the'aeal for mUitary campaigns or the love 

pf political conquests abated in the least in the country owing to the 
pacifism preached by the A^oka, KhSravela, the greatest known king 
of Kalinga, who was otherwise a pious Jaina, anffered froin a great 
war-fever; in every alternate year he would undertake a military 
campaign, now to the west, now to the north-west, and to keep his 
sabiects, the people of Kalinga, constantly in the excitement of the 
joy of vlctorj’. B ut to what end ? The reply from history is—to be 

~ Uii 4 «adimB. Bnytoiit ei, p. iTOI : be Buhw'b Ttanil.. V*I. I. p. S47i.; 
tmmnatiMd bj- Uisboliwe in bis Utenrjr Hisioiy o[ the Anibt, p. 4i0. . 
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nowhere from after the 13th or 14th year of his rel{;ii, sod the 
Mabameghavahans dynasty to cease to be, plae'mg on record the b&re 
name of & aingle king and a single prince among Kbarsvels's 
descendants. The Asia-wide Mongol invcaton nnder the great 
Qnblai Khan who was a Baddhist by his teligtons faith is notoilons 
in history. No less sensational was the invasion led by hie succeseor 
Ghinghiz Khan. All these had hut a cyclonic effect destmotive of 
civilization. Nilkanta Sastri baa aptly cited the instance* of 
Aniangzeb and asked—Did he "who spent a whole lifetime in war 
leave the Mughal empire stronger and render tfa^ task of his 
successors easier 

ASoka got jnst two decades to work since the conclusion of the 
Kalinga war and had to spend one'thiid part of bis reign in preparing 
himself for the great task he set himself, and during this short period 
at his disposal he carved ont a permanent place for India in the 
comity of nations. The patriotic historians of India may find fault 
with him that he honestly tried to found his government on trust, 
that he gave opportanities to bis ministers to meet together 
independently for deliberations over state-affairs, that he delegated 
certain judicial powers to the Bajjnkas and aimed at the establishment 
of the uniformity of justice and procedure, or that he sought to 
strengthen the bond of latemationolism through a cnltoral under¬ 
standing without either dislnrhlng 'the form of the hranrya 
administration or impairing the military efficiency of the state. And 
yet if his mission be deemed a failure, one can say with Nilkanta 
Sastri, "It seems pardonable to feel that hia failnre was worth more 
to humanity than the success of many others.*' 

There is no worry about the decline of political thought after the 
ArthaHstra ascribed to Sautilya. The treatise as we now have it 
embodies^the development of the Brahmanical science of political 
advantage up to a .late period,* and one may go even further and 
say that its atatecraft gnided and is still guiding the adminis¬ 
tration' in the large majority of the Indian States. But, again, 
to what end ? 

1 1S43 F«b.. p. 123. 

3 Tbe Arlhni’Sltm—A blood of tbiDJJi wrlier Uid Iftter, ■ i*p«l 

Oontributod to Itadbalnimud Mootorji Volwnfl, I. 




APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX 

As ok a and His Dhamma-culture 
By Or. Isbi^ar Topa, Professor of Histoe;’, 

Osmania University, Hyderabad 

The poJiticai eouaitions and struggles of the tiiuea detenumed 
the State. In it the political evolntion of India reached its 

high water-mdrk. It also helped to institutionalise kingship, i-ven 
the KautUyan ArthaAiisti-a bears testimony to the political ideal and 
practice of the Mouryan period- The cardinal principle o t e 
Arth^^ui^tra the nDiTerealkation of political principles anil the 

intenalfication of political activities for safeguarding the intoreats as 
well as promoting the ends of tho Mauryan State. Kautilya. the 
great Maiirjan tu inis ter, tisnaiised the importance of political factors 
and mobilised all his poivers to bring about the solidarity of the 
Mauryan State .and kingship on the firm foundation of the laws o 
politics and statecraft, The laws that governed the Mnu^-in State 
were political in nature and scope. He attempted the unification of 
all the diverse elements in the life of the Mauryan State with a view 
to atrangtheoing and enlivening the institution of kmgship and ^e 
state. The whole spirit of the Artba^astra is surcharged with 
IKjUticIsation of the whole tuachinery of govemnieni. In other words, 
the Mauryan political organiaotion throve on the totalitarian 
principl&s of politics.^ 

Aioka the Great was brought up in the Mauryan political tradi¬ 
tions The Mauryan spirit possessed him and his political outlook 
was stamped with it. He carried in his person the Maurj’an heritage. 
This Mauryan aapect of ASoka continued to affect all th& phases of 
his personality till be fought the most ‘bloody’war of Kalinga in 
order to ftctualiee the Mauryat; dream of political auzerainty' 
‘CbaiidiLioka' of the Buddhist tradition might have been the typical 
Maurva who idealised in him the Mauryan political ideal and 
practice. To the Buddhist world, the Mauryan ideology^ was, to all 
intents and purposes, base, uselesa and harmful. The ideal of the 

Tcni ii» SMiJao I oj tUfl Hiatorr Coagrew htH H Ami«n»lal 

KftgAi-, tn IiKsMabar, latS. , 

I Sm drtallce wferenti. auttiDr'< TIja ITuiiHwr bs a T?iBfm»licr, AllslBbAa. 
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Buddhists was to oultoralise the lives of the people, while the 
MauryttuB were after their politisatiou at the expenee of socio-cultural 
values of life. Both represented ideals autagoniatic to each other. 
The Mauryan ideal stood for the regimen of life on the basis of 
political prIncipleB. The Buddhist idea) also claimed the superiority 
of a regimen of life ou the realisation of cultural values. This clash 
of ideals, Mauryan and Buddhist, seems to disclose the mysteiy of 
*Chan(ja^ka’ and his metamorphosis into a *Dhaxmak)ka'. Although 
the Thirteenth Bock'Edict brings out in bold relief the character 
of 'Chandii^oka' as a true specimen of the Mauryan world, yet 
it show's the far-reaching change that had set in the personality 
of Ak»ka. 

The edicts of A^oka stand out pre-emiuent as a challenge to the 
laws of politics and proclaim a new message of uuderstonding, co¬ 
operation and integration for human welfare. The complete cultural¬ 
isation of politics, govemmeDt and the state was the avowed aim of 
A^ka who made it knowo through his edicts. He destroyed with 
his own bauds the creation of the ^faorya without any remorse or 
compunction. The existence of the ^fauryan political state was set 
at naught and in its place arose the A^okan 'State' as the upholder 
and promoter of cultural values. 

ASoka found solace in the law of the Buddha after his disillusion¬ 
ment. The undercurronta of the Buddhist thought must have been 
effecting imperceptible ebpnges in the evolution' of the personality of 
Aioka. As the W'ar of Kalinga shook him thoroughly, he realised the 
importance of Buddhism as a philosophy of activism. He did not 
give up the world and turn a recluse In search of Kirvilna in the 
world of non-activky and stragglelcss living. The mesaige of the 
Buddha was an inspiration to him in the straggle of life. Tt is this 
aspect of Buddhism that touched hia innermost chord. Aioka was a 
n n>t<i of action. To lay down weapoos as a defeatist is the antUheBis 
of Aioka. Even his whole unhingement is a proof of hla sterling 
qnalities as a man of action. Turning his back to the world was 
impossible for the man in A^oka. Buddhism gave more impetus in 
activising him. The philosophy of Buddhism in its practical hearing 
on life and its problems was a quick incentive to his complete identi- 
hcation with principles of individual and social welfare. .Although 
Atloka lUtlmately became a stanacb Buddhist in the orthodox sense of 
the term, yet be was no orthodox or a bigot or a fanatic. He had 
none of the spirit of a persecutor or an inquisitor. His soul was 
saturated with humanism. 
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The edicts not only rcveftl his evolntionaiy stogefi fcom ‘Upilsaka’ 
to a ‘Badha-iaka’ tBttddha-UfMsakal but also his all-abEOTbing 
lo the presen-ation oE the Buddhist ‘Triad’ and the promotion of the 
Buddhist doctrines. ASoka'e all comptehenaive genma ^'Oiked rt^U 
cnt iu interprrttag the 1« ot tie Beddhe in e «J that hed baffled 
the minds oS men oC all times snd climes.. Per Hie Bsdahisl norld. 
he was stauneh among the staunchest and spared no pains in 
about the unification of the diverse elements in the Buddhist i^’or 
flTid the intensification of the Buddhist activity. He was responsible 
for the aiscipline of the Buddhist Order as well as for the encourage¬ 
ment of the Buddhist literature among tbe Buddhists of the esoteric 
orders. In this respect, his contribution was positive and permanent 
Tbe Buddhists eictolled him for his true zeal in matters of welfare of 
the Buddhist world. Though Ato was a great power and a pi lai 
of strength for the Buddhists, his dynamic personality was still a 
greater power for the general development of the non-Buddbist people 
along cultural lines. Therein lay his teal greatness. It was m the 
onivccBalisation of the Buddhist ideology as well as cuUure m the 
lives of the people in general that made him supreme among the great 

kings of the world. . , , p v 

The promuigatlon of the Buddhist culture m the form of a human¬ 
ised culture was Anoka's mission of life. That it could be adopted by 
all peoplee without the distinction of caste, creed and colour ^ 

faith For him the philosophy of Buddhisra was neither labyrmthme 
thoughts nor mtelSectual actobatism j it was a simple message of culti¬ 
vation and development of life-forces inherent in human per^nalitj-. 
A^okft understood and imbibed the true epint of the Buddha and 

popularised it through his edicts. The Buddhist-message of Asoka 
was clear, plain, simple and non-cryptic. He analysed and denuded 
Buddhism and ont of it gleaned and garnered what he considered as 
its ‘basic’ nucleus and essence. The masses of people of different 
faiths could not reliah the suUlo. though simple, philosophy of 
Buddhism. The truth of the matter is that tbe Bnddha propounded 
his philosophy of life as a philosophy of oommonsenaa and rationaliam, 
but the man in the street, with all his prejudices, ignorance and 
Bhortcomings due to hia milieu, conld not possibly appreciate its real 
significatiee. His difficulty in falling in line with the Buddhist 
thinking and activity was the world of hia own creation. He even 
failed to tackle intellectually his own life-problems. To assess 'tbinga* 
m tbe term of values, a disciplmed mind of the Buddhist is needed. 
In the light of the Buddhist philosophy, man and tbe world are 
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ju^g<:^d in the of ultimate Talnes. No feligion of the world 

except Buddhism stressed upon the importance of the epplicstiou of 
psychological laws to the sointiou of the inystety of life. 

To appreciate, understand and realise the true spirit of the Jaw 
of the Buddha presupposes an actively cultured mind. The Buddhist 
wav was straight but uphill. Only those who had trained themselves 
iu the Buddhist way could have gone far on the road of Buddhism 
or even ceacbed their destination. Bat the masses steeped in 
ignorance and superstition could not have dsied to look at the uphill 
highway to salvotion. Tbongb the teachings of the Buddha had a 
profound iaduence on the Hves of the jjeople of his age as well as 
of succeeding ages, the real message was restricted to the Buddhist 
commuaity only. But the culturalising forces in Buddhism had 
worked wonders in humanising man and society. 

The Kalinga war opened .4^ka’s eyes to inherent dangers in the 
supreme political orgauisation for the welHeing of human life. 
ASoka 60 intensely visualised the dreadful and soul-killing nature of 
the political state that bis hatred for political principles, guiding and 
controlling the life of the state, set deep in his heart. To him the 
political state was an embodiment of grossest instincts, finding outlet 
and expression in the field of politics. It eheds human blood 
without remorse for realising its ends i it creates and fosters 
hatred and disunity j it asserts, moreover, its own feigned superiority 
over political powers by infusing awe, dread and fear in the lives of 
the people. As an ugly and crude instrument of tjoliiical forces, it 
debases and dehamaniees the personality of man. 

After Afoka had waded through human blood on the battle-field 
of Salinga, it dawned upon hitti that the hfaury'au State vvas rotten 
to the core and its further retention would mean the perpetuation 
of evil iu an organised form. It was a demon-like power under the 
garb of parading virtues. The Thirteenth Bock-Edict about the 
Kalinga war is a liv'mg confession of the futility of political principles 
of the Mauryan sovereign. In the eyes of Afoka, war not only creates 
morbidity and callousness in man but actually smothers all his 
humaneness also. Society, culture and civilization are destroyed by 
it. The Jaws of politics sow seeds of hostility between country and 
country. The spirit of politics thrives on war. Bight or wrong, 
war does not decide. The victory of power politics is no conqnest 
of right. The success of politics and the victory in war ore considered 
as political wisdom, but in the scale of ethics victory thus scored is 
no real victory. The psychological result of such a Tietory is the 
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„rp=tait>- ol «r bet ween th. .od Iha f 

‘oCrm°=t.TLrt''“to^ra«d\o Jaial tatagr..™ -n ba 

poeubla Tbm wm eoda no mr but perpetaotea itaeU. 

Haying aisccndiladlhnntiHly of gtoaa poUticol 

.abailtiho fonadaMonoflba atal. on bnn.ama.nB pr.nc,pla of nom 

nrotti Ra arrived at conclusions that man, aotiety an 

«mld eventually prosper on ^ 

finflBtv ate for the state and the welhbeiog of the elate s tnc 

wolfa» of n.an and aoeiolv, aa oaponndod by KanlLlya, 

bvASota To him, tbn «.•«.» d’«f" of *» ‘ “ 

idoa of iha n elfaro of man and aoointy. Poo no othor pnrpoBO an^pt 
bZan «.f.xo did fbn afafo aaiab Tbi. «. the fondamantal d,a«- 
once bntOTon tb. Manryan and ASoban Staloa Aa tba 
flWe nrinelpb of tbs A^okau ‘Stste^ was human welfare, it was for this 
r.Jn alone that AVioka gave clear indications in bis edicta that every 
moment of bis life would be dedicated to the welfare o all inen In 

this way, he bridged the gulf of diserimmation between ^ 

the people and formed a family relationship of common interest and 

purpose, A^okft brought home to the people 's « 'C a 

L ^ their father, the people his children and the offimal^s ^ 

government their intelligent nurses (RE IV By 

Ltbod of government ASoka made bis point cryslaUlear that the 
forming of hnman relationship between the state and the peop e 
not possible on the basis of fear and dread. 

Thus stamping out tyranny, fear and dread, he established a fathe,. 

children relationship on AbiiiisE as a principle of humanianu T ^ 
word ‘father* conveyed to him a deep Bense of reBponsibilitiea, He w ^ 
inn keen to discharge them as a father and the people as his children 

“sL- lb... .t=ly.a into . greol f.mily ™l,iob wo. 80ven,.d by 

Tbott'0 “w of ASob. w« not only .n.ot.d to. tbo ptojAe^of 
lb. Blote. blit bo .lai scqviO'ntoAAbe people of other .t.fce »i _ 
.prit ef bi.p.t..eelm..«Be though lb. 

l^eered Ibem tbe. they .bopid not dreed bin. ee b.. bebeyioe. 
wards them wonld be that of a father towards bi. nli ‘ 

regard Ibsir well-being and welfare a> a father. Tbu. hie a op _ 
0?a paternal priooiple toward, then, atrikee at the root of pobtieal 
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concept purpose of the state ^ the establishment of political 
supremacy, the existence of diplomatic service and of sixfold policyp 
the acltvities of espionagej the propaganda for political exploitation. 
A^ka was desirous of bringing the whole country under the sway of 
a humanised cnituxe with a view to deadening the aniversal law of 
politics and to developing the personality of man on the principle of 
hutnanism. Thia tendency of his was the signpost of a new culture 
for nmn. 

The Gulturalising forces in Buddhism worked wonders in 
humanising man and society. Such Buddhist factors as a lever 
in the cultural upbuilding of the people were no unknown facts 
to A^oka. The resuscitation of Buddhism could be made possible^ 
to a limited extent, through the Buddhist organisations, but 
Buddhism, as a humanised culture, could universalise and become 
a common heritage for all peoples on the basis of its cmUiiral forces 
inherent in the law of the Buddha. It is this aspect of Buddhism 
that bad impres^d Aloka^ 

Aioka's dedioation to aucb a humanised culture was an indirect 
service to Buddhism. The Buddhist culture signi5ed to him harmony 
aofl co-operation in human relationship. Through abiding peace 
among different peoples as a cardinal principle in the regulation of 
bumarL affairs^ the Buddhist culture could generate forces of social 
adjuatment and understanding, co-operation and integration. In the 
realm of peace, Aik)ka visualised the end i^f all disintegrating and 
corrosive elements in the lives of the people. As the existejica of the 
supreme political power and organisatiori dependa upon war and its 
paraphernalia, bringing in its trail the war-minded ness of the people^ 
so the principle of peace negates the spirit of political aggmndise- 
ment and establishes a new human relationship between pople 
and people as well as a new social order for promoting human welfare 
on the haais of human persuasion, understanding, appreciation 
and toleration. This is whet ASoka tried to achieve through bis 
cnltural 'etate\ 

On the evidence of his edicts^ it becomes clear that A^oka difierod 
from the ideal kings of the past in the method of promoting the 
cultural growth of their people. Kot the ^sound of instnicLiou" but 
the 'sound of festivity^ was beard in their realms. If tt suited their 
political scheme, they did do "some sort of public good. Rat the 
political weU-beieg of the state was the main consideration in the 
cultural propaganda and activity. ^ The people as human material for 
further development and culturalisation did not form the I^asis of 
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their political progrees. Not the 'political 

to adjoet and fit in the scheme of politice. The uphniiamg 
the sUito on the science of human relationship, imderatanding. 
coHipeL-ation and integration was beyond the comprehension of the 
kings of the past. Thongb the people as a chief factor in the li e _ 
the^ state are discosaed in the ancient political literatnre on pohtj 

and government, they were not given their rightful place and status 

in the political organisation according to the A^okan slandpoin ■ 

Afiofca vras well aware of the fact that the kings of the past had 
taken no practical steps so that “the men might Ibe made to? proves 
by adeqnate promotion of morality". It was their wishful hinkin, 
or a pious desire that never materialised. The governments of the 
pre-Aibkan periods had not departments which could promote cultural 
Ltivlties. No 'Dharma-Mahamatras’ existed then. The Fifth Eock- 
Ediot shows that "these are occupied with all sects in ealabiiahiDg 
morality; they ate occupied with servants and masters for the 
happiness of those who are devoted to morality, they are occupied 
everywhere.” The A^okan ‘State’ not oniy undertook to discba^e 
the function of educating the people in Buddhist cullura hut also 
aligned itself with the ideas of public weal. It was the spirit of 
public welfare that permeated the whole activity of the A o^an 
‘State’. The happinesa of the people was the Alokan aim. ioe 
Afiokau ‘State’ came into esistence only for the welfare of the 
people. 'Tn times past,’* Afioka observes, “neither the diEpqaal of 
affairs nor submission of reports at any time did exist before. 
But 1 have made the following arrangement, Eeportera are posted 
everywhere with instructions to report to me the affairs of the 
people at any time. For I am never content in exerting myself 

and in dispatching busmeas for 1 comsidcT it my duty (to promote) 

the welfare of all men". The radical change that had been 
wrought by ASoka in the spirit and form of the sftate was indicative 
of trfltisvaluation of values, The Stath Bock-Edict is a wnous 
utterance of ASoka. The affairs of the people were his affairs and 


their disposal was considered no easy task by him. * 

He was of the opinion that unless he dedicated his entire life to 
the selfless service of the people, the lesponaibility of public welfare 
could not be discharged. For him there was no halfway house and 
to do public work in a half-hearted manner would he futile. It was 
the ardent and burning desire of the man in A^oka to 
himfieU completely with the affairs of the people, so that he could ^ 
able to do teal service to them. He was also aware of the fact that 
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without ^exertion* m the way of promotlDg the \^'dfare of iiH men 
nothing could be achieved. To him tbia was the *root' of a^l good 
work. *'Fot no duty b mors important/’ observes Aioka, "'than 
promoting the welfare of all men and whatever effort 1 am making 
is made in order that I may diacbarge the debt which I ow'e to living 
beings that 1 may make the in happy in this world and that they 
may attain heaven In the other (worldJ ! 

Being conscious of the ^debt' of service to all living beings and of 
his limitations in paying back the debt honourably* he had to 
dificipUne and drill bis sense of life to the higher needs and aapimtions 
of humanity or to the^^eal of maximum good to all, becatise it was 
dilhcuJt to accomplish the ideal W'lthmit great seal. The materi- 
aliaation of the Aioka’s mission rested npon hie inLense lore and 
aSection for the people, his unflagging exerEiion in attaining mmtHum 
hontijf^ for all, his undying aieal in promoting the welfare of all and 
his indomitable will in giving concrete shape to im ideal 

Tba Aiotan ideal, the welfare of all men* arose out of the socml 
philosophy of Bnddhism. M6k% expounded it with a view to 
popularising Buddhist culture fox all men without the distinction of 
race* country and religion. It was not the drastic way of a rabid 
fanatic that he adopted for the actnalisation of hb socic^cnltural ideal, 
but sought it in unity and harmony among the diversified phases of 
family life and society^ nnless the principle of humanism were 
applied to family and society, no coo [deration and fellow-feeling 
among the members of family as well as of aociety could be possible. 
Their mntnal behaviour and rolaiionship was determiacd and re¬ 
gulated by their sense of co-operation^ self^ontrol, regard and 
reverence. In this way the family, a community in miniature, could 
adjust itself to a greater society of human beings. 

For cultivating cultural values the family in embers including 
eldera and youngers* friends and acquaintances^ servants and slaves 
should become conacious of their mutual obligations towards one 
another. Afioka laid importance on obedieuce to elders and porenta i 
on liberality to relatives* frteuda and acquaintancea: on courLesy 
to Bmhina^aa and Aramark as and on kindness to servants and 
slaves. Thus the members of family* wrbile keeping the pnnciple 
of humanism in tact, would micceed in cementing bnmaii relatioxiHhip 
with the jjpirit of co-Dperation, unity and harmony. What Asoka 
meant to convey was that even the smallest, though important 
units of a greater so<iiety, should he a living model of human concord 
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The upbi'JDgiiig of ftO mdivldual on linea of social education and 
cnltucOj as chalked out by A^oka, would also lead to the ‘promotioii of 
mocality-' ‘Nearly all the Aiokan edicts are replete with ideas and 
feelings of morality'. It is the word,, Dhninina, that has been used £oc 
■ morality in the edicts. Thus in the textual meaning Dbetuma 
asBUinea a moral or humanising pcinciplB, as a guide to the general 
development of man in his individml as well as social capacities. 
Dbaunma is not a creed of a particular sect. It is neither a negative 
assertion nor a 'No' to espresalona of life. JJhamma is assertive, 
positive aud a big 'Yea* to life. It ti<juarea with the basic principle 
in all the religiona of the world which claims the remaking of man 
on lines that promote his human aspects and faculties. It was the 
unifying and unified spirit of Dhamnia that Ak)ka made his own. 
It was the idea of universality and commonness in Dbamma 
with other religions that had a hold on him. Out of the basic 
ooncepL of Dhamma, Moka evolved and promulgated bis own 
philosophy, to be appreciated by all as their common philosophy of 
life. In his own 'microcosm' of religion, he visnahaad a macrocosm 
of uulversttl religion. lu his own person the world retiected * in hia 
own mind the minds lived and esperienced the universality of 
Dhanima. It was with such fervour and zeal that he expounded 
through the edicts the eternal principle of hmnan liken ess, sameness 
and oneness in all the races of the world, Man was, to bimp the 
same alt over the world ; his likes and dislikes attract and repel 
him to the world. All buinan beings are under the immutable law 
of cause aud effect. 

Through the promotion of Dhamuia, Aioka did not wish to 
create a socigty of Utopians, or of cranky moralists, or of spiritual 
maniacs, but men of robust corumonBeiise and sanguine instincts. Aa 
the ultimate aim of Dhamtna was the happiness of all human beings 
in this as well as in the other world, so A4oka made it plain to them 
that happiness could be achieved by all. The condition laid down 
was that it could not lie attained "without great love, careful 
eaamiuation, great obedience, great fear lof sin) ami great energy/’ 
This clearly shows that the people have to realise the importance of 
cultural forces in the scheme of human education for human progress 
and welfare. Akhka was too well aware of the inherent weakness of 
man. That a "person devoid of good conduct” could not possibly 
come in line with tlio progressive attainments of those who have 
earned the credentials of Ilhamma was A^ka s belief, Ifumao 
discipline bestowing meaning and content to Ufe, is the necessary 
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but tuadti LbeiD realise (be iimportance of "etilf-control and purity of 
mind” as enjoined on tbem by their religions principleBi in con¬ 
sonance with (he basic ideas of Dhaiuiiia. A.^ka explained to them 
that bumanistug forces or effects of “great liberality** could be 
nullified, if “self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and firm devotion** 
were locking in tbetu. Indirectlyi A^oka encouraged DhainuiO 
through the phraseology and idtsology of the different living sects or 
religions of bis time. He ebowed them their way according to their 
lights, but that way was the Buddhist way, the Twelfth Eock-Edict 
show's the working of the Aiiokan mlud in bringing about cnltura! 
transformation of all sects or religiona on the amalgam of Dhainiua. 

Thus Aikrka established a true idea! for the man of religion as a 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist- It was the burning desire of A^ka to 
attain either glory or fatne in the aocio-cultural domain of Bhainma 
and not in the political sphere of activity. “King does not think," 
reads the Tenth Rock-Edict, “that either glory or fame conveys 
much advantage, except (on acdoont of his aim that) in the present 
time, and in the distant (fntnra), men may (be induced) by him to 
practise obedience to morality and that they may conform to the 
duties of morality. On this (account) king is desiring glory or fame. 
Bnt whatever effort king is making, all that is for the sake of merit 
in the other world and in order that all men may run little danger." 
In the popularisation of Bhararaa, ASoka hoped to achieve glory or 
fame which meant that be would be an active instrument in bestow¬ 
ing the ‘gift of morality* or the ‘banefit of morality’ on all men. tso 
glory or fame signified to him the ultimate glory of Dhamma in the 
lives of the people. 

The cultural activities of Aioka were not confined to the people 
of his own kingdom. “The uuconquered borderers" outside his 
kingdom were also addressed by him. His message to them reveals 
his hatred for the idea of political conquest, aggrandisement and 
exploitation. As a cosmopolitan Buddhist, his heart yearned to 
welcome the 'outsiders* into a common brotherhood of Dhamma. 
The Second Separate Eock-Edict levele upon the concept of a 
political state, of political su7A^rainty, of political domination. It is 
an open chapter written by A^ka for all men to read with' their own 
eyes the futility of political maxims and practices, of artificial barriers 
Ijetweeti country and country, between people and people, between 
slate 'and state. The loftiness of the personality of A£oka is the 
cosmopolitan way. As a real cultured man and not os a king- 
conqueror, he approached the ‘nneonquered borderers’ with a heart 
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full of syinpalby^ affection and humaceness. Here liea the (rreatneaa 
of A(bka*a achievemeot the field of h^maiiiam. 

It ie an undeniable fact that A^ka gave out bia tueaaages tbrougb 
the edicts in connection with the 0 ignifi(ia.uce and beauty of the 
principle of Dbatntna, but certain ediete are special messages to those 
who looked after the welfare of the people. These discloEie the work¬ 
ing of the Aibkan scheme of bumaniELin. Steps that ware taken by 
Aioka to maierialtso the ideal of humanism were of practJcal nature. 
He himself was a zealous and untiring w^orker in the catise of Dhatnma 
through his 'tours of morality.'^ In this way he came in direct touch 
wdth the people, ^^instructing them it;^ morality and questioning them, 
about morality.^' Abka was a personification of the spirit of Dhamma. 
He also mstmcted his MsihamEtras in the spirit of Dhauima with 
view to achieving hie ideal through their active agency« As these 
W'ere the high officers of the Abkan "Stats* who were ^'occupied w^ith 
many thousands of man^ with the object of gaining the aJfectioti 
of iiien^ they should remember in their dealings with the people 
that all men were the children of Abka and as on behalf of his own 
children, he desired that they should be provided with complete 
w’elfare and happinesa in this world and in the other world, the eauie 
ho desired also on behalf of all men. The Mahilmatras must pay 
attention to sticb iniatructions in the discharge of their work. They 
should be ever ready to administer justice to all without any traces of 
impartiality^ ASoka w^as of the opinion that he who la fatigued in 
the odminiatration of juatbsi will not rise, but one ought to move^ to 
walk, and to advance. The failnre of the Mahamatras in the rightful 
observance of duties was not only **a great eY\V* in iteelf^ but it would 
be a hindrance in the realisation of the AiDkan ideal. To other 
officers. (Lajukas) of the A^kan 'State% he brought home that the 
welfare and happiness of the country people was their prime duty 
and they were to look after them like intelligerLt nurses. 

This IS how A^ks, not in his personal capacity alone but also 
through his 'agents*^ discharged the debt of Dhammn honourably. In 
propagating and popularising Buddhist culture, the A^okan edicts 
w*ere the real sources of inspiration to the people of all timea. 
During ttie time of A4oka, the people were persuaded to penetrate 
deep into the meaniiig and significance of the edicts and to 
realise the part they had to play in achieving the Abakan ideal* 
In creating a new ^State* for the welbbeing, welfare and happiness 
on socio^uUnral foundation, ASoka served the cause of Dbamma 
by spreading Buddhist culture among all men. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

1. Number and Classification of Inscriptions ; The 
number of Aioka’s inscriptions discovered and deciphered so 
far Has increased by seventeen within the last sixteen years. 
The present total stands at one hundred ^ fifty-four. These 
may be conveniently divided, according to the mater^ls 
whereon and the manner in which they are engraveth under 
these seven heads: (1) Hill-cave, (2) Rock, (3) Seperate 

Rock, (4) Minor Rock, (3) Stone-block, (6) Pillar, and 
(7) Minot Pillar. Conformably to this dassificarion, the 
proposed figure can be worked out as follows: 

1. ' Hill cave; Batabar Hill-cave Inscriptions, Ull - 3 

2. Rock ; (a) ten Rock Edicts, l-VIl, IX, X and 
XIV, each in seven recensions ; Gimar, Kalsi, 
Yerragudi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehta, Dhauli 

and Jaugada. 10x7=70 

(b) one Rock Edict, VIII, in eight re¬ 
censions ; Gimar, Sopara, Kajsi, Yerragudi. 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehta, Dhauli and Jaugada 1x8=8 

(c) three Rock Edicts, XI-XIII, each in 

five recensions: Girntr, Kalsi, Yerragudi, 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehta 5x5=15 

3. Separate Rock: two Edicts, separately incised 

on the Dhauli and Jaugada rocks, each in two, 
recensions 2x2 =4 

4. Minor Rock : one Edict tn ten recensions t 
Brahmagiri, Stddaputa, Jaringa'-Ramesv'ara, 

Masld, GaW math, PaikigundU; Yerragudi, 
Rapnath, Bairat aud Sahasram 1 x 10—10 

5. Stone-bole k : one Edict, the Bhabm or Calcutta* 

Baitat:, in one recension — I 
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6* Pillar : (a) six Edicts* LVI, each in six recensions : * 

Delhi-To pra, Delhi-Mi rath, Lauriya-Araraj 

(Radhiah), Lauriya-Nandangarh (Mathiah), Ram- 
pQrva and Kau^ambl (Allahabad-Kosam) 6 x 6 = 36. 
(b) one Edict, VII, in one recension 1. 

7. Minor Pillar: (a") one Schism Pillar Edict in 
three recensions: Ssmath, Kauiambi 

(Allahabad-Kosam), and Sahchl 1)« 3 = 3 

(b) Queen’s Edict in one recension 1 

(c) Two Votive or Commemorative Ins¬ 

criptions, one incised on a pillar at Lumbinl 
(Rummindei) and the other on a pillar found 
near Nigali Sagar in the village of Nigllva 2 

Total—154 

Presumably there was a complete set of Fourteen Rock 
Edicts at Sopara, of which only one, namely, VIII, is taken here 
Into consideration. The additional matters of the Brahmagiri, 
Slddapura and Jatifiga-Ramesvara versions of M.R.E. are 
generily treated as those belonging to M.R*E. II. The addi¬ 
tional matters of the Yerragudi copy, too, might be treated so. 
But here Aese are treated as contents of one and the same edict. 
The above figure excludes two missing inscriptions, one incised 
on the so-called Bhairo of Benares, smashed to pieces during 
a riot in 1809, and another on a pillar at Pstaliputra, numerous 
fragments of which were found by Pumachandra Mukherji 
(y.A. Smith’s Asoka, 3rd Ed., p. 28, f.n. 1). 

2. Discovery of other inscriptions anticipated: If the 
Yerragudi rock had not represents the Suvarijagiri of the 
Northern Mysore (Isila) copies of M.R.E., and if the city of 
Suvarnagiri which was the seat of the Southern Viceroyalty were 
situated somewhere in Southern Mysore, one can anticipate the 
discovery of a far southern set of Rock Edicts together with one 
or more copies of M.R.E. Similarly the discovery of an Isila set 
of Rock Edicts is not as yet beyond expectation. A few copies of 
M.R.E., engraved on pUJars, instead of on rocks, ought to have 
been found out in Northern India. One copy of Rock Edicts, one 
copy of M.R.E., and one copy of the Schism Pillar Edict may 
have vanished with the inscribed Fataliputra pillar which is re¬ 
ported to have been destroyed in our days. The same catas¬ 
trophe may have befallen a copy of Rock Edicts and a copy of 
M. R. E., that were, perhaps, engraved on the inscribed 
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Benares pillar, smashed to pieces not long ago. 

Se of Sfaliputra may yet keep concealed original dmfts and 
inscribed copies of Anoka's edicts. Some copies of RE. VU, 
engraved o/pillars as well ^sj^tone-slabs count ^amo^ 
new discoveries to be made. The stump of , 

which is being worshipped as a phallic emblem in the 
Bhaskareswar temple of Bhuvaneswar may s^l bear a copy 
ofM, R. E., and Schism Pillar Edict together with a set of 
Pillar Edicts A few copies of the Queen s Edict ^d some 
Sscrimiom recording the donations of the second queen 
Kaluvaki are still to be included in the list of future arch^o- 

iogical bearing the eight 

Edic^ are so situated as to make the general outlme of ASoka s 
domain proper. A full set, first noticed by Mr. ^rrest m 
1860, remains en^aved "on a huge boulder 

northern bank of the Junma just “^ove her ji^Uon ^lA ^e 

Tons river and about 15 miles to the of Mussone 

(Mausurl), The rock is situated about a and a half of 

Kalsi in the Debra Dun District. U. P. The place lUelh 
as Professor Bhandarkar thinks, lay close to the ancient ^ 
most p?Sperous city of Srughna 

on the northern boundary of the no^em portion of 

Zphe ;^der Asoka’s f "'?nd'’iShh7 

of die semi-independent territory of the Nabhakas Nabl^- 

lines who w^ete counted among the a^r^rms or 

lived near about the terminus of the trade-route leading to 

ijicomplete sets, each of eleven edicts, are to be se^ 

engraved in the newly conquered countn;^ and newly created 

nXince of KaliAga. The northern set, discovered by Mr. 
Kittoe in 1837, is en^ved “on a rock called Aswastama, 
& cl^to viU.efSf Dhauh..„...... .bout ^ 

the south of Bhuvaneswara. m the Pun 

Though it is much easier denve the name of Dlw ^ ^ 

Dhavali (a cow of the Vaishnava fame), Ae 

of Tosali into Dhauli throu^ die mtermediate Totoh, 

Is not an impossiblit^^ 

Walter Elliot in 1850) is engravj^ on die face of a 

rock in a large old fort called Jaugaija (Uck Fort), nj^r 

the bank of Rishikulya river, about 18 miles to the west-north- 
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west of the town of Ganjam," The rock was evidently 
situated close to the town of Sanvapa, the official head¬ 
quarters of the southern division of the Province of KalMga. 
The Dhauli and Jaugada rocks bear each copy of two Separate 
Rock Edicts. 

A full set, found out by Mr, A. Ghose in 1929» is 
engraved on a few boulders of a rock near the village of Yerra- 
gudi just below the Tungabhadra, “about 8 miles north by 
west from Gooty in the Kamul District, Madras Presidency.” 
Obviously the rock formed the natural boundary of Anoka’s 
empire at a point where it adjoined on the independent 
territory of the Cholas, and was situated in the vicinity of the 
official headquarters of the Rajjuka mentioned in the Yerra- 
gu^i version of M. R. E. 

As the fragment of R. E. Vlll, discovered by Pandit 
Bhag\'anlal Indraji in 1882, goes to prove, one (presumably 
complete) set was engraved at Sopara, which preserves the 
modem identity of Sorparaka (Pali SuppAraka^ Periplus 
Suppara, Ptolemy Soupara), the capital and highly important 
port of the ancient country called Aparanta or Soniparanta. 
Mo^m Sopiri is situated in the Thana District to the north 
of Bombay. 

One full set, first noticed by Colonel Tod in 1822, js to 
be seen "on the north-eastern face of the large rock on the 
road to the Gimar hill, half a mile to the east of the city 
of Junigad in Kathiawar.’* Gimir is undoubtedly the 
modem name of Girinagara, which was once the capital of 
SurSshtra. The same rock bears also the inscription of 
RudradSiman 1 and that of Skandagupta, both of which locate 
near it the Sudariana Lake caused to be exca^'ated by 
Chandragupta Maurya, grand-father of Aioka. 

Two other full sets are to be seen on two sides of the 
Indus. That on the eastern side is engraved on three boulders, 
the first two of"which were discovered by Cunningham and 
the third was first noticed in 1889 by an Indian subc>rdinate 
of the Punjab Archaeological Survey. The rock itself is 
situated "at Mansehra in the Hazara District of the North- 
West Frontier Province, about 15 miles north of Abbotabad.” 
Apparently it marked the boundary between the Province of 
GandhSra under the direct rule of Aioka's Viceroy and 
the semi-independent territory of the Kambojas. The set on the 
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western side of the Indus, f irst drawn attention to by General 
Court of Raja Ranjit Singh’s service in 1836, is engraved on 
two separate boulders of a hill ’'with its western face looking 
down towards the village of Shahbasgarhi.” This place is 
situated on the Makam river, “9 mQes from Mardan in the 
Yusufsai subdivision of the Peshawar District of N. W. F. P., 
and about 40 miles from north-east of the town of Peshawar.” 
It is just two miles distant from Kapurdagarhi. Evidently it 
marked the natural boundary between the Province of 
Gandhara under the direct rule of Anoka’s Viceroy and the 
semi-independent territor>'of the Gandh a ras. 

The Separate Rock Edicts stand together with the Dhauli 
and Jaugada sets of Rock Edicts on the same two rocks. Among 
the ten copies of the Minor Rock Edict, the one at Yerra- 
gutji goes together with a full set of Rock Edicts. Of the 
remaining nine copies that stand independently of Rock 
Edicts, diree lie to the north of the Narmada and the 
Godavari, three between the Krishna and the Tufigabhadra, 
and four to the south of the latter. The three copies that lie to 
the north of the Narmada and the Godavari, are engraved, 
one “on a rock in an artificial cave near the summit of ^ 
Chandanpir hill to the east of SahasrSm (Shahbad district, 
Bihar"), one “on the Ropnath rock (Jabalpur District, C^tral 
Provinces), lying at the foot of the Kaimur range of hills”, 
and one» discovered by Garlleyle in 1872-73^ a huge 

isolated block standing at the foot of a hill called Hmsagir 
Kill near the ancient city of Bairat (Jaipur State, Rajputana).* 
The Bhabru Edict remained, before its removal to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, engraved on a small block of stone, which 
stood near the block bearing the Minor Rock Edict of BairSt- 

The three copies between the KfishoS and the Tuhga- 
bhadra are all to be found within the State of Hyderabad, which 
is to say, within the southern part of the old Maharashtra 
area. The two northern versions belong to the town of 
Kopbal “situated on the left bank of the stream Hire Halla, an 
important tributary to the river Tuhgabhadrfi*, its distance 
from Maski being 54 miles (as the crow fiies) and from Hamphi 
21 miles (Ya 2 dant, Hyderabad Arch. Series, No : 10, p. 18). 
One of them, is engraved on the highest spur of a range of 
hills to the west of the town, called Palkiguntju (Palanquin or 
Canopy Boulder, 76 10 E), and the other on a spur to the cast 
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of die town, called Gavimath (15“ 21 N>, attention to both being 
drawn by Mr, Narayan Rao Sastri in 1931. The third copy, 
discovered by Mr. C. Beadon in Janua^'; 1915. lies en^aved 
on a rock “in the neighbourhood of .Maski Mdsigt, 

Mosafigi) of the Chalukya inscr. of Jayadevamalla), a vdlage in 
the Lin^ugur Taluk of the Raichur District of the Nizams 

three copies, discovered by Mr. B-Lewis EUce in 1892, 
lie below the Tungabhadra and are all to be found within the 
State of Mysore, probably within Ac anci^t country of 
Vanavasi (now identified wiA North Canara). They 
remain “incised in Aree localities, aU close to one anoAer, m 
the Chitaldrug District of Mysore, namdy, SiddSpura 

Brahmagiri, not far horn the site ot 

an ancient locality (probably Isila of Ae Edict), 

The ranee of Asoka’s Pillar Edicts and Inscriptions ts con_ 
fined to NorAem India. Of Ae six monoliAs bearing each 
a coov of the Pillar Edicts, Aree are to be seen in situ in Ae 
Champaran District of NorA Behar. The nearer of them from 
ASoka's capital, Pataliputra, is Ae pillar which is siAatm 
close to Ae smaU hamlet of Uuriya, at a distance of one mile 
to Ae souA-west of Ae much frequented Hindu temple or 
Ararai*M Aadev, two miles and a half to the ^st-souA-east or 
Ae village of Radhia and twenty miles to Ae north-west of 

Ae Kesaria StQpa, on the way to Betria “ 

The Lauriya Nandangarh or MaAiA pillar stanA next 
to the Uuriya-Araraj or Radhiah on Ae road towards Nepal. 
“It stands near the large village of LauriyS, 3 nmes northot 
Mathiah and very close to the ancient site of Nandangarh. 
Bloch (A. S. 1., Annual Report, 1906-7, p. H^f.) has mken 
Ais pillar to mark the sacred site of the Charcoal StQpa 

(Ahgara-AQpa) of Pippaiivana. . 

The Aird Champaran pillar is situated m Ae hamlet ot 
Rampurt'a, about 20 miles north-norA-east of Ae large viUage 
of Lauriya and more Aan a mile norA-east of the village or 

Pipam. t^hree monoliAs, Ae so-called AJlahabad 

Pillar whiA “stands near Ellenborough Barrack in the fort 
and bears a copy of Ae first six Pillar EActs 
Queen’s Edict and one copy of the Schism Pillar 
have been set up originally in the ancient city of KausambI 
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(modern Kosam) on the right bank of the Yamuna, ‘ about 
30 miles south of xvest of AUahabad," The so-called Delhi - 
Topra or Delhi-Sivaltk, popularly known as Firoj Sh^'s 
Lat, was brought to Delhi in 1356 by Sultan Firoz Tughlak 
“from a place called Topra, on the bank of the Junma, which 
WBS th^ foot of the rnoon^ins, ninety kos fcorn ^pelhii ano 
was erecteci on the summit of Kothila on Firozabad ^ 

Tlie second of the Delhi pillars, called Delhi-Miraih was 
also brought, according to Shams-i-Sitaj by the same Sultan 
from Mirath and set up near his “Hunting Palace”- 

Of the three copies of the Schism Pillar Edict, otig is 
inscribed on the Kau^ambl (Allhabad-Kpsam) pillar. The 
f nllar version, discovered by Mr. Oertel in 1905, is engr^ed 
on a pillar at Samath, about three mites and a half north of 
Benares. The stump of this pillar still stands immediately 
to the north of the Dhannarajika built by A^oka. The third 
copy remains engraved ^*on a iallen and broken pillar at the 
southern entrance to the Great StQpa of Safi chi in Bhopal 
State, CentriJ India.” 

The Lumbini Pilgrimage inscription, commonly known 
as the Rummindel Pillar Inscription, is engraved on a pmar, 
which stands to this day “at the shrine of Rummindel, about 
one mde notch of Patjeria and 2 mQes north of Bhagawanpur 
in the Nep^ese Tahsil of that name situated to the north of 
the British District of 

The second commemorative Pillar Inscription is one 
discovered on the western bank of a large tank called Nig^li 
Sagar, “near the village of Nigllva in the Nepalese Tarai to the ^ 
north of the Basti District.” This pillar lies ‘at a distance 
of about 13 miles to the north-west of’ Lumbini. 

The three Hill-cave Inscriptions are engraved each on the 

wall of the cave-dwelling dedicated by Aioka to the Ajivikas 
in the Khalarika group of hills, now identified v,dth the 
Barsbar group* situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, 
or nineteen miles by the road.” Close by is the Nagarj^l 
group containing three caves excavated by king Dasaratha tor 
the same sect of ascetics. The modem name Bar&rar is 
derived from Pravaragiti, a name by which the group of ^s 
concerned was denoted in a mediaeval Sanskrit ins crip titm, 
while its earlier name, met with in the Mahabharata, me 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela and tw^o short inscribed 
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labels, was Gorathagiri, Goradhagiri, its earliest name being, 
of course, tChalatika, meamng ‘bald-headed’. The three caves 
inscribed with the first, the second and the third inscription 
are known now-a-days by the name of Karna Chaupar, 
Sudima, and Viivajhopri (Vi^'&mitra) respectively, while the 
fourth bearing no inscription of A^oka is named after Loniaia 
I?Lishi. The last-mentioned cave is really the third in order. 
Asoka designates the first cave as Nigoha^Kubha (Banyan Gav'e). 

(b) Clue to the placing of Anoka’s Rock inscriptions 
from the tradition of Buddhist missions : According to the 
Pali Chronicies and Samanta-pdsadik^, Thera Majjhantika was 
sent to kasmira-Gandhara. In this region, we have the 
Mansehra version of Aioka’s Rock Edicts. Thera Mahara- 
kl^ita was sent to the Yonaraftha or Yonaloka. In this 
region we have the Shahbazgarhi version, Thera Majjhima 
was deputed to Himavanta or Himax-antappadesa. Here we 
have the Kalsi version, Thera Mahadhammarakkhita was 
deputed to Maharattha where we have the Kopbal copy of 
Anoka’s M. R. E. Thera Yonaka Dhammarakkhita went to 
Aparantaka where We have the Sopiri set of Aioka’s Rock 
Edicts. Thera Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa or Vanayast 
where we have the Isila copies of Anoka's Minor Rock Edicts. 
Thera Mahadeva was sent to Mahisamandala ot Mahisarattha 
where probably lies the Suvarngin copy of M. R. E. The 
tradition of the Buddhist mission under the leadership of 
So^ and Uttara despatched to SuvannabhUmi, identified 
generally with Burma, is still open to dispute. According to 
the Sanumtrt-pasadifcd and MahdvdTjisd, Suvannabhumi was a 
country which bordered on a sea and which was under ^e 
sway of a ferocious raWcfwisl, who was evidently its presiding 
femde deity. The text of the DipfimniM, as appears in Olden- 
berg’s edition or in the SaTiiunta-p^dika, preserves the earlier 
tradition which does not connect Suvaiji^abhumi with any sea 
or ocean and represents it as a place inhabited by the Pilachas’. 
None need be surprised, therefore, if Suvanijagiri were the 
intended name instead of Suvapnabhami. 


1. As quoted in the Sdmdfitfl-pasadTfea, the verse reads i 
Suvanruibhiimith ganiViann Sortutwr^ nmhrddhik^ i 
Pisdch^ maddayitvsna BrahTTw/flliim adesj^uth l 
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4. Alphabets and orthography : Aioka's inscriptions are 
found engraved in two different scripts or alphabets, viz., 
Brahml and Kharoshthi, All but the two sets of his Rock 
Edicts at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra are written in Brahmi, 
which is wricten from lefr to right and rightly regarded as 
the Parent Script of which the various local scripts of India as 
well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan alphabets 
are later offshoots or variations. The Kharoshthi script, written 
from right to left like the cuneiform or wedge-shaped script of 
the Achamenian inscriptions of Ancient Iran, was confined to 
the Gandhara region in the extreme north-western part of 
Northern India and to that part of Khotan which lay contigu¬ 
ous to Aioka's province of Gandhara. The right half of an 
Aramaic inscription, discovered at Taxila, is assigned by Dr. 
Herzfeld to the reign of Aioka. Esidently many of the scribes 
employed by Aioka to engrave his records, were 
persons who hailed from Uttarapatha and with whom the 
habitual form of writing was Kharoshthi. The Mysore scribe 
at least, who has signed his name in Kharoshthi as Chcpada, was 
such a person. The scribe engaged for ‘Yerragudi, must have 
been another such person to whose Kharoshthi proclivity we 
owe the a bra cadabra of a piece of record with one line 
written left to right and another from right to left, I mean, 
written boustrophedon. The Gimar scribe, too, appears to 
have endorsed his signature, but unfortunately the portion 
of the rock containing his name is peeled off irrevocably. 
The scribe of Sahasram, the initial of whose name is Hi, 
niost also have been a habitual Kharoshthi writer, otherwise 
we would not have three letters, ti Ic ke, written from right 
to left. 

1 cannot agree with Buhler and Professor Bhandarkar in 
thinking that the inversion of certain letters, noticed here and 
there in some of Aioka's mscriptions, lends weight to the 
theory of development of the Brahmi characters from the 
Aramaic or some such Semitic script, written from right to left. 
The inverted letters in ASokan records seem due to the old 
habit of the Kharoshthi scribes to write from right to left. The 
letters resembling some in Brahmi are traceable in the numerous 
inscribed seals of the Indus Valley. We are not as yet aware 
of their orthographic values. The Lalita-vistara list of 64 scripts 
mentions Brahmi, Kharoshthi and Pushkarasari as three parent 
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scripts of India. None need wonder if by the third name was 
meant the script of Mohen jo-da ro and Harappa. 

As to orthography ; All long vowels, including the two 
diphthongs, are of no use to the dialects of Sh and M. For the 
orthography of Dh, J, Barabar, Lumbinu Nigali Sagar and Pillar 
Edicts, rii hj two diphthongs and k (vimrga) among the vowels, 
and it, it sh, and ksh among the Sanskrit consonants are un¬ 
necessary. The orthography of P.E.V. shows the use of both 
4 and I in diidi (A) duli, while the orthography of all the copies 
of Rock Edicts makes use of dh in v^hurn (R.E, VIl). The 
Ardhamagadhl orthography is lacking in the use of f, which is 
a Vedic and DravLdian consonant, and the Pali orthography 
employs d and 4^ only in combinations, e.g., nfddam fnTdam^ 
and vuddhi fvriddfii), but nowhere alone. The orthography of 
G employs ri and ai as vowel adjuncts, e.g,, risfika (R.E.V), 
nisrito thatra (R.E.IV) and miidusd (R,E.V). Sh and 

M, too, make use of ri as a vowel adjunct in dridfmbfunira 
(R.E.VII). The use of the diphthong ui as a vowel adjunct is 
met with in M.R.E. (Bta)-’Tani fme), and also that of ra as a 
stop in drahyicdvyam. AU the three sibilants have their place in 
the Oleography of K, Sh and M. The orthography of G pro¬ 
vides for the use of r as a flag and of ra as a stop. TTie orthogra¬ 
phy of Sh and M has no need for r as a flag. Both r as a flag 
and rti as a stop are not found in the orthography of Ardha¬ 
magadhl, but the Pali orthography needs ra as a stop, e.g., for 
such words as yatna, lurra, brahma, briifimanu, godrabhu, udriyati. 
The orthography of C provides for such conjoint consonants as 
mfi, St, by, tp, db, st, st and sv. Pali orthography, too, makes provi¬ 
sions for mJi, ity, vy, by vfi, st, and sm. The Sh and M orthography 
makes room for a few more Sanskritic conjoint consonants. 

5. Chronology : There still e.vists a sharp passage of 
arms over the vexed question of chronology of Asoka’s records. 
As regards the dated records, the pivot on which the dispute 
hinges is the question whether the recorded date is the date 
o f engraving or it is the date of its codification or drafting. 
And as regards the undated records, the question of chronology 
rests entirely on the internal evidence of a record or a se^ of 
records, correctly ascertained and carefully weighed. An 
interval of rime, however short, must be allow^ed bemeen 
the date of codification of a record and that of its engraving 
on a rock, or a slab, or a pillar. But the question still 
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is—what should be our actual concern, the date of codi¬ 
fication or that of engraving ? The conventional phraseology 
of A^oka is that something is ‘caused to be written’ 
(likhapiid, lekltdpitd) in a particular year of ahfiishellKi, something 
is caused to be erected (wsapapite), or something is ‘dedicated’ 
{dind), Did Aioka mean by ‘written’ engraved or merely 
codified ? Professor Bhandarkar opines that wherever a 
record is said to have been written with a view to its 
permanency, there the expression ‘caused to be written’ must 
be taken to mean, ‘caused to be engraved.' I have sought 
to show that wherever a Dhathnuilip! is said to have been 
written there are phrases to indicate ASoka’s motive to see it 
long endure (Jnscr., ii, p, 223), IJehind the very idea of causing 
something to be engraved in stone was the certainty of its 
durability (cf. Anguttara I ; p, 283 ; pdsd^ie lekfid c/iiraftftitikd). 
’W' hen Afolca by way of an apology said {R. E. XiV) that it 
was not possible to cause D/idfhmulipis to be ‘written’ all over 
his empire owing to its vasrness, he must have meant by 
‘written’ engraved, promulgated. 

^ This settled, we may easily proceed to put the dated 
records in their following chronological order ; 


.12th year. 

ft 

i9th year, 
20th year, 

26th year. 
27th year, 
workable 


(a) Barfibar Hill-cave Inscriptions, ITl 

(b) Rock Edicts, I-IV 

2. JBarabat Hill-cave Inscription, III 

3. (a) Lumbini Pillar Inscription 
(b) Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscription 

4. Pillar Edicts, I*IV 

5. Pillar Edict VH 

Here we have a clear-cut chronological scheme, 
in three stages of progress. In the first stage ASoka started 
engraving his records in the 12th year of his ubhishekn, in the 
second, in the 19th year, and in the third, in the 26th. In 
his P. E. VI, A^oka tells us that he caused the DlwrhTiidlipr to 
bp engraved for the first time in the 12th year of his nbfiisfieka. 
The data of chronology pertaining to the second and third 
stages go to show that the work of engraving was continued 
through a period of two years at least. The internal evidence of 
R. E. V, namely, the mention of the fact of the first appoint¬ 
ment of the D/iarmnmnhamiitras in the 13th year, is sufficient to ■ 
prove that this and remaining records of the Rock series were 
not engraved in the 12th year, and that they must have been 
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promulgated sometime after that, either in course of the 13th 
year, or later still. Thus we definitely know the terTninitS od 
^Mo of each period of activity- but not its termfTuw ad ijuem. As 
for the terminus ad quern, or lower limit, we may take guidance 
from Aioka’s quinquennial system (R. E. Ill, S. R. E- 1), which 
is borne out also by the San'astivSda tradition Ln the Divyi' 
vadana (p. 45). Allowing an interval of 5 years between two 
successLv’e stages or periods, the 14th year is found to be the 
terminusndquem of the first period and the Zlst year that of the 
second, while, in default of a dated record, referable to the 
fourth stage, the ter m inns ud quern of the third period must be left 
open. The presunved terminus ad qiteni of the first period is 
confirmed by the recorded date (14th year) of enlargement of 
the Stapa of Buddha Ko^dgamana (Nig^L SRgar). 

The first four Rock Edicts appear to have been despatched 
in two batches for engraving successively tn the 12ch year, the 
remaining edicts of this series were sent out in as many as five 
despatches from the capital, R. E. V. alone in one despatch, 
R. E. VI, VII and VllI in another, R. E, IX and X in a third, 
R.E. XI, XII and Xlll in a fourth, and R.E. XIV alone, last of 
all. R.E.V may be definitely referred to the 13th year and R. E. 
XIV to the 14th (Inscr. li, p. 47). Over and above the intro* 
ductory clause : Devaitmhpiye PiyuJasi idjd fiet'arh ^fui in R.E. XI, 
the reason for putting R.E- XI, XII and XI11 in one despatch 
is clear from the fact of exclusion of them all at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. R. E. XIII alone desetv^cd on account of its allusion 
to the conquest of Kalinga to be withheld from promulgation 
in all parrs of Kalinga, but neither R. E. XI nor R. E. XIL 
Their omission was undoubtedly due to their being in a bad 
company. Obvnously R. E. XU merited wide publication 
everywhere. 

The Rock Edicts speak nowhere of the stone-pillars 
(sil^fuufififia). The fact of Aeir erection is recorded in the twp 
commemorative inscriptions, one engraved on the Lumbini 
pillar and the other on the Nigali Sagar, while their existence 
is presupposed by P. E. VIl and M. R. E. (Ru, Sa), Both the 
commemorative Pillar inscriptions, dated in the 20th year of 
abfiishcku, record the fact of A^ok&'s pUgrirnage, while of the 
two pillars, one was erected on the site of the village of Lum¬ 
bini because it was known as the sacred place of nativity of 
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Buddha Sok^'amuni, and the other on the site of the enlarged 
Stupa of Buddha Koriagamana. The three Champaran pillars, 
inscribed each with a set of the first six PiQar Edicts dated in 
the Z6th year of ubhisheta, stand, as pointed out by Vincent 
Smith, on the road towards Nepal, which is to say, tow^ards 
Lumbini and Nigliva, in short, towards Kapiiavastn. In Bloch's 
opinion, one of them, namely, the Lauryia-Nandangarh pillar, 
stands on the ancient site of the 'Charcoal StCtpa' of Pippali\'ana, 
Thus the erection of these pillars may be associated with the 
course of Asoka's pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred places un¬ 
dertaken, according to the Divyavadana legend, under the 
guidance of his religious preceptor Upagupta. The king said to 
Upagupta : Ayaiii me mrtnoratfio ye Bhcgavatd Buddhena pradeih 
adhyusfiitiis tan arc/ieyaiii, chifi^wni cka kuryatii paicft,tm£«'iyiJTh 
j^lna^ay3m anugrdh^Tt/ium, “This is my mental resolve that the 
places hallowed by the presence of Buddha, the Blessed One, 

I should worship and mark them out with tangible signs for 
the benefit of (lit,, as a matter of favour to) posterity.” 

, One may take it that the tangible signs put up to mark the 
‘sacred sites were the monolithic pillars erected by A^oka on 
the various sacred sites of the Buddhists at the second stage of 
his vigorous action which commenced in the 19th year of 
obhishc^a. It Is to this period of Aioka's reign that the Pali 
traditions refers the episode of fresh troubles in the Buddhist 
Sarigha threatening it with schism and heresy and necessita¬ 
ting the adoption of a drastic measure by the king. The 
erection O'f commemorative pillars at Samath, Khu^ambi 
and S&nchi (and, may be, also at Pataliputta) must have prece¬ 
ded the engraving thereon of the Schism Pillar Edict, a copy 
on each pillar. In other words, the engraving or promulgation 
of Anoka’s special ordinance in the Schism Pillar Edict is to be 
dated shortly after Anoka’s piety-tour, probably undertaken 
in the i9th and completed in the 20th year of abhisheka, despite 
fact that it is referable to the same period of activity^ The 
edict in question was promulgated either towards the close 
of the tOih or in the 21st year. The relative position of the 
so-c^led Queen's Edict, engraved on the very same Kauiambi 
pillar, which is inscribed with a copy of the Schism Pillar, 
Edict, seems to suggest that its engraving took place either at 
the rime of A^ka's visit to Katu^ambi, anyhow earlier than the 
promulgation of the schism ordinance. The placing of the date 
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of the Queen’s Edict in between that of the Rock and that of 
the Pillar Edicts is justifiable also on the following three 
grounds : 

fl) That the erection of Aloka’s monoliths is unthink¬ 
able previous to the second stage of activityparticularly Anoka’s 
systematic pilgrimage ; 

(2) That for the first time the Queen’s Edict introduces 
us to the young prince Tjvala ( apparently, a per name ), son 
of A^ka by the second Queen ICaluvaki, while the whole set 
of Reck. Edicts is reticent on Asoka’s sons \ and 

(3) That the existence of Ajfoka’s pillars, the donations 
made by his queens, and the charities on the part of his sons 
are all presupposed by P.E, V!(, engraved in the 27th year* 

All that now remains for me to do is to settle the date of 
engraving of the Minor Rock and two Separate Rock Edicts. 

As regards the Minor Rock Edict, the opinion of scholgirs 
has swayed so far to two extremes, either that it is the earliest, 
or that it is the latest record of A^oka. HuJtrsch inclines ev-en 
to connect it with a stage, which commenced with Aioka's pil¬ 
grimage to Sambodhi, undertaken in the 10th year of abhisJ^ka' 
and preceded the engraving of the Dhatiimnlrpis in the 12th year. 
He suggests further that by the clause, atht in R.E. XIV 

A^oka must have meant the text of M.R.E. But as shown (/nscr. 
ii, p. 329), aU the distinguishing clauses in R.E. XIV are appli¬ 
cable only to the set of Rock Edicts, pre\aously published. 
There are, moreover, texts in the Rock series that are even 
smaller than M.R.E. 

Professor Mookerji employs a much subtler argument to 
prove an early date of M.R.E., namely, that when it was 
promulgated, the engraving of a record on a rock or a stone- 
pillar was just an idea, and not a fait nccomplt. But this is 
falsified by the fact that the direction as to engraving on 
rock or pillar,occurring at the end of M.R.E. (Ru, Sa) is in 
language and effect the same as that at the end of P. E, VII, 
as will appear from the following citations : 

1. fll.R.E. Ropnath : Ii/u cha pamtisu l€kh&p^ta;iJul(Ita^ 
hadha cha athi ^il^thabhe Jiitathajhhkajsi lakhspetmct^ata. 

2- M.R.E, Sahasram : Itna cJia afJmm Hkhdpn- 

yiitka, ya (to) athijUalhajhbftd itiia pi likh&pay^tlia. 
3. RE. VII ; lya^ dhafhmalihi ata athi ail^fhajiibhani va 
sildphalakatti vd toto ka^miyd. ycna ekila^ftitike siyd. 
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Comparing them, none can fail to notice that the direc- 
tion appended to M*R.E. presupposes the existence of rocks 
and stone-pillars, while that appended to P.E. VU presupposes 
the existence of stone-pillars dnd stone-slabs as engraving 
materials The direction in M, R. E. does not suggest the use 
of stone-slabs as engraving material, but that in P. E. VII 
does, and the reason undoubtedly is that already prior to the 
engraving of P. E. VII these were used as material for 
the engraving of the Bhabru Edict. Thus whatever the 
actual date of the rfhathma- fr^mna, the date of its engra¬ 
ving is posterior to the erection of pillars by Asoka, which, as 
I tried to show, is unthinkable before the second stage of 
activity. R. E. VI speaks indeed of giving verbal orders for 
announcement or proclamation but not nece¬ 

ssarily of the particular proclamation contained in M.R.E. The 
preamble of P E Vll, on the other hand, reveals the process 
of thinking which led A^oka to inculcate the principles of piety 
and to proclaim the messages of piety. The proclamations of 
piety were, howe\'er, many, precisely like the formulations 
of the doctrine of piety—dAothma-aarnnunt saaapi/uwi, in 
which case the extant Minor Rock Edict records just one of 
the many. Fortumtely, apart from a general statement con¬ 
cerning the proclamations, P.E. VII contains a specific state¬ 
ment regarding a particular proclamation made 
kufe), and the principles of piety emphasized in M.R.E. are 
obviously repeated in P-E. V[I. 

R.E.IV, promulgated in the 12th year, speaks of the 
wonderful result in the matter of promotion of the cause of 
piety by means of dhuifimanusathi, and it was left to M.R.E. to 
proclaim the wonderful result in the same matter achie\'ed 
by means of pardkrama, R.E. VI and R.E. X tell us how and 
why Aioka was exerting himself vigorously and with what 
ends in vdew his officer should be energetic, while the 
achievement of the desired result left to be boldly proclaimed 
in M*R.E, 

In Professor Bhandarkar's opinion, the statements in 
M.R.E. conclusively prove that the proclamation is concerned 
just with the short period of one year or more when A^oka 
stayed with' the Sangha. The use of the present tense in the 
statement; sumi itpdsak&^ “when I am a lay worshipper", un- 
rntstakably suggests the fact of the case. 
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I am unable to accept this finding for this reason at 
least that in the Chariya Pitaka thre are narrations, where 
homi, a Pali equivalent of sutni of the edict, is used as histo¬ 
rical present, cp. Sachchat&pasa-chariya, (Chariya Pitaka,Ill. 8); 

PnTialKirum jcuid fiomi tcifwiso Mchchasauhdyo I 

sdchchemi lolcath palesiTh, snmaggarh jfinam ofeils afiaT^ i 
Note that in the above stanza fiomi (present tense) occurs in the 
first line, and pafesirli (aorist past) in the second, 

\Vithout wrangling about the force of the expression, 
imina italena (by this rime), or of its variants, imflyartv 
(at this hour) and etena firtittilena (at this intem'al of time) which 
may refer as well to the short period of one year or more 
when A^oka was exerting himself strenuously, as to the 
interim period between the commencement of strenuous effort 
and die formal promulgation of the edict, I may point out that 
the relative positions of R-E, and M.R.E. on the face of the 
same rock suggests at once a later date of engraving of the 
bner. It is quite possible that although the proclamation was 
made earlier, it was caused to be engraved later,—later even 
than the engraving of the Minor Pillar Edicts and Inscrip¬ 
tions and the first six Pillar Edicts, which is to say, in course 
of the 26th or 27 th year. 

The attention of all is focussed on the enigmatic phrase, 
vyuffientt, vivtttfientt, 256. Happily with the elimination of the 
Word lati from the Sahasriim text (inscr,, ti, p. 107) the nightmare 
of night theory is gone off for ever. The contest at last remains 
between the correctness of equating Anoka’s vyjiffiu, 
civ( 4 ffid with Kaufilys's vyjufifa, a technical term meaning dating 
in terms of the regnal year, month, fortnight and day, and that 
of equating it with t'yavasita, vyusfiito, vyiisfitn meaning ‘some¬ 
thing issued, sent out, despatched'or simply‘despatch’, and 
having connection with Kauplya's uyctvosyfinti (Artfiaiastra, IL 
10) : vividfiuih tarn mfvasyunti. To accept the first equation is to 
interpret vyuthenu 256 as 'by date 256’, 256B.E., 256 years from , 
the Buddha’s demise. And to accept the second equation is 
to interpret the same as ‘by despatch of 256 (missioners or 
copies)'. The date interpretation does not stand in the face of 
the explanatory clause —256 sata vivdsatu (Ru), duve-sapaiktid 
sdfa viviufici ti, “two hundred and fifr>' six (missioners or copies 
the message, preferably the latter) were dispatched."* 

The two Separate Rock Edicts are undated like the 
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Minor Rock Edict. Although one of them is addressed to the 
City-judiciaries and the other to his personal and official repre¬ 
sentatives at Tosali and SamSpa, the general tenor of the two 
records is the same. As a matter of fact, they form two 
cognate records, despatched at the same time and intended for 
the same places. From the manner of their engraving on the 
face of the same two rocks bearing the Rock Edicts, it is 
evident that the>’ were engraved later than the latter set of 
records. The Rock Edicts speak of households of Aioka and 
of those of his brothers, sisters and other kinsfolk ranking 
with him in family relationship but nowhere of his sons or 
children. The Queen’s Edict alone among the Minor Pillar 
Inscriptions introduces his second queen as the mother of 
Tivala, certainly then quite a young prince. In the Mysore 
copies of M.R.E. a brother or son of his figures as his Viceroy 
in the southern frontier pro vine. For the first time in P.E. VH, 
engraved in the 27th year of obisfieka, we read of the charities 
of his sons who typified the princes of the blood (devikumu l^sj. 
The Separate Rock Edicts, on the other hand, represent three 
of the Kumdrus as his Viceroys, stationed at Tosali, Takasila and 
Ujeni. Presumably these Kumara Viceroys were appionted 
from among his grown up sons. 

The Separate Rock Edicts must be dated later than the 
Rock also on the palpable ground of modification of the 
general fiive-year rule of oificial tours of inspection in the case 
of the three frontier provinces of Kalinga, Gandhara and 
Avanti, with a view to the checking of miscarriage of justice 
and pacification of popular feelings, which must then have run 
very high against official tyranny. Professor Mookerji’s argu¬ 
ment other way about is untenable (Inscr, ii p, 244 f). These 
also indicate signs of frontier troubles arising from the action 
of the independent 'frontagers’faTfirdtuirii avtjitiinttTh^. The Divyji- 
vadilna legend refers the rise of frontier troubles to the closing 
period of his reign. So far as the Rock and Minor Rock 
Edicts are concerned, they speak only of cordial relationship 
and peaceful intercommunication with all the important 
'frontagers’. The only internal trouble to be dealt with then 
was that which arose from the mischievous action of the 
Atavikas, 

These considerations cannot but lead us to the con¬ 
clusion that the two Separate Rock Edicts were promulgated 
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even later than P.E.VIl. There U, however, no means as yet 
to ascertain the exact date of their engraving. 

6. Forms, Merits and Defects : Kautilya (Arthaiastra. 
IL 10) distinguishes between the foliowmg seven forms of roy^ 
writs ^asanani ■ (1) public notification, ^writ 

of Lnformacion’j (2) ajfinleiiui,‘writ of command', orders, official 
instructions; (3) pnria^nn-leklia ‘writ of remission ; (4) 

(etfm. ‘writ of licence'; (5) prdvrittilai-lelcFki, 'writ of guidance ; 
(6) ^Milekha, ‘writ of reply’ ; (7) saTvanoga-lekha, writ tor 

W'ide circulation'. , , n . i r 

The ‘writ of information’ is defined as an epistolary form 
of writing by which the person or persons concern^ are 
informed of the contents of a message to be faithfully deli^red 
with the words—“Thus saith the king” (nneiui vijRapiimh E^nm 

The ‘writ of command’ is a form, which contains the 
king's orders, eirher for rewards or punishments, particularly 
meant for Ae officers (hhartm ajfin hhnvct yatra nigrah^migrafuiw 

ftrati, viJeshenn m ^, 

The third is meant for ‘the bestowal of honour tor deserv¬ 
ing merit’, either in the manner of a specific relief or as gifts. 

TTie fourth denotes a form to be adopted in announcing 
to the classes of people or to the localities concerned cermin 
special privilege (anngraira) by way of remission, 
obedience to the Idng's orders (armgrafio yo nirae&li). 

This denotes rather a form meant for granting licence 
or permission by word or deed, which deserves therefore to be 
treated rather as a verbal order (vSckifca-letfin). 

The fifth is a form meant for timely giving guidance as 
to how to provide against or ward off possible and impending 

calamities. , , , ,, . ^ 

The sixth is to be adopted in sending a suitable reply to 

a letter in accordance with the king's orders. 

The seventh represents a form to he adopted in issuing 
general directions to all official agents concerned in matters of 
general w'elfare and public safety , j i 

Going by Kautilya’s classification and definition of Che 
different forms of royal writs, the three Barabar Hill-cave Ins¬ 
criptions must be put in the category’ of parid^mi-left Ira, and 
the second half of the LumbinI Pillar Inscription in that of 
pari/aara-iefeha. Tlie concluding portion of P.E. iV granting as 
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it does three days' respite to criminals condemned to death by 
court sentence desen'es the name of ptjrtdtina and parih^ra as 
well as of nisrisfifi, R.E. Vlll and Lumbinl Pillar and Nigaii Sflgar 
• Inscriptions that are, on the whole, mere records of the king’s 
pious tours and works carry no other force than that of Writs 
of public ‘information,-even without the words “Thus saith the 
king.” 

The Schism Pillar Edict is typically an tijililleklul or writ of 
command, in so f£ir as the Buddhist schismatics go, and a 
sarvatrnga-iekha as regards the general directions issued to the 
Mnhdmdrras concerned, Sirnilarly, thou^ the Queen's Edict, 
when judged by its content, is just a pariddna-lekha, according 
to its technical form, it is just an example of sarvatraga. 

The First Separate Rock Edict which is addressed to the 
citydudiciaries of Tosali and SamapA is an djfldleklui beyond 
any doubt. As for S.R.E. 11, it contains certain directions to 
his official representatives as to the general policy to be 
foliow^ed in dealing with the frontier peoples and ‘frontagers’, 
whence it deser\'es the name of Kaufilya's survatxaga. 

The text embodied in the Minor Rock Edict is by Anoka’s 
own nomenclature dhammiisaffitui or procldmation of piety, 
R.E. II, R.E. XIV, P.E. VI and P.E. VII deserve the same 
appellation by their contents. They are sawatraga in thd 
literal sense of the term, though not according to Kaufilya's 
definition. 

According to Akika, P.E. V stands as a typical instance of 
his dluiihmn-niyamn or regulation of piety . A regulation is in 
its substance an djMlekha as well as a sarvatraga under 
Kaufilya's definition. R.E, I, R.E. HI, R.E. V, R.E. VI, R.E. 
VII, R.E. XII, R.E. XIII, P.E. IV and Bhabru Edict partake 
all of the character of a J/wntimci-nijama. R.E. IV, R.E. IX, 
R.E. X, P.E. I, P.E. II and P.E. HI just inculcate Anoka’s 
dhaifimcinrisathini or principles of piety. 

But all as engraved are ^aif\dt}a7ia-lekha, writs of informa¬ 
tion, or what Jayaswal would call ‘public notification/ 

Viewing Aioka’s records in the liedit of Kautilya’s forms 
of royal writs, Jayaswal has reasonably doubted the propriety 
of the name of 'Edicts’ applied by European scholars to them. 
Judged by Kautily^’^5^ prescriptions, they are either of these two 
descriptions, public notifications and proclamations, but not 
edicts. 
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By definition an edict is an order prodaimed by authority. 
Strictly adhered t6 this definition, the name m edict is not 
applicable to the bulk of AioWs records. But 
construed, most of the records are edicts m the sense that 
whether apparently moral instructions or public proclamations, 
they tacitly carry with theiri the will and, authority o e 
sovereign to enforce obedience to the principles of piety as 
inculcated, emphasised and enforced by Asoka. 

Aioka's edicts fulfil almost all the thirteen purposes 
(ankuk) of the royal writs mentioned by Kautuya, vis., mnau 
(cohdemnation), praidthJil (commendation), f^ichchmi (intei^o* 
earion), dfefiifiinurh (narration), arthanfl (beseeching), 
n 4 m (refuel), upalamfiJia (censure), jtrratfsfiedfia (prohibmon), 
diodund (urging), sanwam (conciliation), ahhyavapam {promise 
of help), fifKirtsaruim (threat), and aniniuya (persuasion), 1 tiese 
may be illustrated as follows : 

1. Condemnation: R.E. TX—“Womenfolk perform many, 

diverse, minor and meaningless rites. 

S R I—'*Some one gets indeed at this, (but) he, too, 

does a part, not the whole of it". 

2. Commendation : R.E. I—^‘There are, however, certain 

festive gatherings approved of as good." 

R.E. III—“Good is respectful attention to mother and 
father.” 

3. Interrogation ; P.E. II—Kij-aifi chu. dfiuThme-ii ? “What 

is piety 

4. Narration r R.E. II!—Heuarh shd, “Thus saith.” 

5. Beseeching : S.R.E. 1—"You better see to this,” 

6. Refusal : S.R.E. I—“These propensities may not be 
mine.” 

7. Censure : P.E, HI—“These are the things that lead to 

evil.” 


S.R.E. I—“You do not get as fat as this matter goes.” 

8. Prohibition ; R.E. 1—“Her? no sacrifice shall be per¬ 
formed by immolating a living thing whatsoever, and 
no festive gathering held.” 

9. Urging : R.E. VI—“This is to be reported to me in all 
places, at all times.” 
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10. Conciliation ; S.R.E. I—*To me all men are like my 
progeny,” 

11. Promise of help : P.E. VII—“These and many other 
chief officers are occupied with the dispensing of 
charities.” 

12. Threat : R.E. XIII—^“They shall be ashamed of their 
conduct and not get killed.” 

1^" Persuasion : R.£. XIII —ta pi HanHtictJ ununijh^pcti, 
“them, too, he entreats and persuades to think.” 

According to Kauttlya, the qualities of composition of a 
writ (lekhasampat) consist in proper arrangement of subject- 
matters fttrthakriima), relevancy completeness 

(paripa'n}ata), sweetness (madhttryain), dignity (tmduo-am;, and 
lucidity or clearness (spnififatvam), and its faults or drawbacks 
(lekhadoihak) lie in ugliness fokantiiih contradiction (vydghauih), 
repetition (pumntkutm)t bad grammar (apaiahdah), and mis- 
arrangement (sampiava). 

The Srst quality, called arthakTaTtuXt is no other than 
what is held out as the essential feature of a discourse of the 
Buddha having a good beginning, a good middle, and a good 
end fildi, ka^yarjaTh, mnjjhe kubdruirh, paTiyo^ane kalydnajii). 
Such texts of A^oka as R.E. I, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E' VI 
R.E. IX, R.E. XII, S.R.E. I. P.E. IV, P.E. V, and P.E. VII are 
conspicuous with this quality of presentation. 

The second quality of saTnhundfiri is what the Buddha in¬ 
sisted on as pi(hfcaparflniisaiidhf, consistency or harmonious 
linking of that which precedes with that which follows, l^th 
relevancy of statements and consistency of thoughts are 
possessed in abundance by the texts of A^oka. Sometimes a 
chain of argument on a particular question runs throu^ con¬ 
secutive texts, e.g., R.E. IX, R.E. X and R.E. XI. 

The third quality of parififimtitia or completeness is just 
the opposite of what A^oka regrets as being ostimah (osamapei), 
i.e., incompleteness (R.E. XIV’). Kauiilya's definition of com¬ 
pleteness is fully brought out in the Pali Canonical description 
of the Buddha’s mode of presentation of a text of Discourse ; 
sott/uifii Mvjnrijtjmim kevala-paripun^ojh parisuddhath brahma- 
ckurjjam pokitseti—claiming that “It expresess an idea of un¬ 
alloyed holy life through a statement, complete in all respects. 
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teplete with sense and \vell*artLcuIated sounds. The ten tests 
of well'articulated sounds, mentioned by Buddhaghosa, are; 

sifhiitt-Jhunirnft chn dfgfifl'Tflsscirh, 
cha niggahuath, 

sambandhcifit va vavatthhaih t^imtntaTh, 
dasadha vyaHjanabuddhiyU ti. 

“There is nKiintained the tenfold distiction between high 
and low accents, long and short syllables, heavy and li^t 
measures, nasals, combined, properly placed and free soimds. ’ 
The remaining three qualities of sweetness, dignity and 
lucidity are fully, covered by those by which the Buddha 
sought to characterise a noble form of speech (Btahmajala 
Sutta); P/uin(Sfl-t*dcfiaTh/jahilya . , yd sH vachd neld kan^ia-SMfchfi 
pemaniya fiadajahgamd porl bahujand-iuintd bafiujana-manapa. 
“Avoiding harshness, that form of speech which is faultless, 
pleasant to the ears, captivating, appealing to the heart, urban, 
agreeable to many, charming to many." 

In this connexion Buddhaghosa points out the distinction 
between ^tinostilcha and pmanlyd by the sweetiKSS of 
expression (t^ailjana-madfiurata) and the sweetness of sense 
(attJiamadfiiirard). A&>ka himself clauns the sweetness of 
sense (dtftasa madfuirata, R E. XIV) as a distinctive quality of 

his edicts. j . . r 

As for the sweetness of expression and winning force, 

A^oka records thus his preference for a person endowed with 
these qualities ; e akhakhasc (hphiilMjaTh^ cchartid^ jakfitna' 
la 7 hbfie..,hosari (S.R.E. I), “he who will be found to be not of 
harsh speech and fierce nature, but possessed of winsome 

cordiality.” jji. » 

Kautilya's agrdmya corresponds to the Buddha s port, 
meaning that 'which is urban, polite, dignified, chaste. Sham a 
Sastri thinks that by agramya Kautilya banned ‘colloquial 
words’, which is far from the case. All that he meant was a 
language avoiding that which is uncouth, ugly, vulgar, un¬ 
polished, slang. Aioka’s texts abound with colloquialisms or 
current popular idioms glowing with lucidity and dignity. 

As for the use of colloquial words, the followers of the 
Buddha had a clear mandate from the Master in whose judge¬ 
ment it was sheet dogmatism to ban a local word or expression 
because it is not in vogue in another locality. There are 
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various words, for instance, current in different localities for 
one and the same thing, say, “bowl*^ : pdti, pattat etnha, 
50 rSvn, dH^ropa, pona, and pisila. Each man thinks that his 
word is the only cprrect form of expression, whereas each local 
word is as good as another, provided that it denotes to a 
person precisely the thing for which it is meant. In this 
connexion, as pointed out hy Wintettiitz (History of Indian Lit. 
II, p. 603) and myself (Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri Caves), the Buddha's direction is “not to 
insist unduly on his own provincial dialect 
and at the same time not to deviate from general linguistic 
usage” (Aranavibhafiga Sutta, MajjKima III, p. 234 f.). Con¬ 
sistently with this the Buddha disapproves the idet of putting 
his words in the Chhundas or Vedic Sanskrit, governed by the 
law of Metre and Rhythm, and enjoins that these shotjd be 
studied by each follower “in his own dialect” ninmiyfl), 

“each in his own language” (Wintemitz, op. cit. p. 603 ; 
Oldenburg and Rhys Davids, S.B.E, XX, p. 150 f.). Buddha- 
ghosa understands by saka-nirtitti, ‘Mdgadhi, the language 
spoken by the Buddha’, as distinguished from 101 spoken 
dialects of the time. If the expression were sakaya sakdya, 
there would have been no ground of dispute oyer the interpre¬ 
tation of the Buddha^s injunction. But from the context, it is 
clear that the Buddhist brethren who were recruits from 
different nationalities, different communities, different castes, 
and different families, were apt to corrupt the Buddha’s words 
by going to reproduce 'or represent them each in his 
own dialect {sakdya nimtttyd diisenti, 

Cliullav’agga, V. 33). 

The intelligibility, lucidity and dignity of A^oka’s 
language need no comment. He was certainly aware of repeti¬ 
tion (puTidTukti) as a defect of composition. As for grammatical 
irregularities (apciinhdu), we need not rigidly apply the canon 
of Panini or the standard of Pali in adjudicating upon the 
composition of Asokan texts which follow's its own grammar 
and idiom. 

As for drawbacks, Aioka in his R.E. XIV, has offered 
explanations for three of them, noticed in the previously 
published Rock Edicts. These are : (1) the impossibility 

of their promulgation all over his empire on account of its 
vastness ; (2) the repetition of the same thing over and over 
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again, justifiable only on the ground of sweetness of its meai^ 
ing; and f 3 ) the incotnpieteness of iJie records to be account^ 
for either by the comprehension of local circumstances, or by 
the considerarion of other reasons, or by the fault of the 
Upifcara. R.E. Xni was precluded, for instance, fr^m pro* 
mulgation at Tosali and SamSpa owing to its unsuitability to 
Kalihga, But the preclusion of R.E. XI and R.E. XII, was 
certainly due to an error of judgement on the part oi the 
in Pataliputra and his mstructor, _ 

The consideration of other reasons as an explanation 
of incompleteness is unintelligible otherwise than on the 
supposition that the engraving of the Rock Edicts was thought 
unnecessary in diose parts of his empire where he had not to 
reckon with ruling peoples, alien and hostile to the Indo-Aryan 

religion and social system. 

The errors due to the fault of the Lifatord consist 
generally in omissions of ^a few words, clauses, or sentenc^, 
or in miS’SpeUings. The omissions in one copy n^y now be 
easily supplied from another, which is fuller. The selling 
mistakes may be rectified by means of a comparative study ot 
the phonetic system and orthography of the language of a pam- 
cul^r set Tlic usual GimStr word for ilifi 15 accidentally 

we have ilofcrt for idMokt in R.E. XL Here ilofcu is palpably a 
mis-spelling. In the case of Shahbazgarhi, the word is htda 
(R.E. I) or ilui (R.E. Xill), but in several edicts we get la, 
which is undoubtedly a mis-spelling of flirt. In discussing the 
phonetic distinction and orthography of each set^ tht phiio- 
logiat must beware of these minor errors due to the sen be- 

engraver’s faults. li r ■ ... 4 .,, 

7 , Problem of Variants : The problem of variants 

arises in connection with the edicts that are found in copies 
more than one, such as Rock, Separate Rock, Minor Rock 
Schism PiUar. As regards the first six Pillar Edicts, barring 
the omissions and commissions committed by the king s agents 
responsible for drafting, editing and engraving, the variations 
in spellings are confined to the lengthening of the final vowel 
a in the Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Mlrath and Allahabad-Kosam 
copies, e.g.. cfirt, cJieva, ahd, yei'd, rtgrtyii, asvasa, gotjrtsa, 
is a marked tendency of the Kalsi version of Ae Rock Edi^, 
and to the shortening of the final vowel a in the remaini^ 
three copies, e.g., lajrt, lifekapito, twdhiw, which is a marked 
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tendency of the Lumbinl and Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscriptions. 
The variations suggest only a slight phonetic ditference in one 
and the same Prakrit dialect as it prevailed in the western and 
eastern halves of the Buddhist Middle Country. It is imagin¬ 
able that two separate drafts had to be made, one for the 
western half and the other for the eastern ; two additional 
copies for each half were left to be made from each draft. The 
Yiikut entrusted with the duty of drafting for any half was 
competent to draft the text of P.E. VII (DT) despite its greater 
resemblance with the first six edicts of the western half. 

As regards the Rock Edicts, the Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions were either one a copy from the other or E>otli copies 
from one and the same origitiJil draft. The clause containing 
the name of the rock on which one of the two versions was 
inscribed (R.E, I) must have been inserted by the local editor. 
The few variants, dtckhati (R,E. I). PijwJmsine (R.E. I), savatrd 
(R.E, 11). and dra&(yitu (R.E, IV), that occur in J, were appa¬ 
rently due to the unconscious influence of the Shahbai;garhi 
copy on the Yiikta who prepared the copy for Jaugada. Here 
one is to iinagLne that one and the same Y«kw did the copying 
from drafts for both the places. From the instance of drukluitj 
(J), dakhati (Sh), it is evident that the Yukta concerned made a 
confusion between the two places. 

The Kalsi and Yerragutji texts so closely resemble each 
other that they-'may be re^rded almost as based upon two 
copies from one and the same draft intended originally for 
Kalsi. 

^ In one or two places, a grammatical form which befits 
M, occurs in Sh, and a form which befits Sh, occurs in M, 
such as dhmmnnisite (R.E. V, Sh), dfimmanisito (M) ; in one or 
two places the Sh form occurs also in M, e.g., mtddiuto (R.E. 
\h) ; and in one or two places the M form occurs also in Sh, 
e.g., mokshoje (R.E- V), and even the same Msgadhi form* 
apalilxidkayG^ in both. These may be accounted for by the 
fact that one Yiiktei prepared both the drafts with habitual or 
unconscious predilection for the Eastern dialect. 

The Gimar texts agree generally with the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and occasionaUy with Yerragudi, and yet, on the 
whole, they appear to have an originality or distinct individua¬ 
lity of their own. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely regarding the 
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Sopara texts. The small fragment of R.E, VIII, ’which now 
survives, goes to show that they were jost local phoneric 
adaptations from Yerragndi, Tlie Dhauli anjl Jaugada versions 
of Separate Rock Edicts exhibit some variations here and there, 
which cannot be accounted for otherwise than by the fact 
that they were based on two slightly different drafts, and not 
simply copies from one and the same draft. 

With regard to the Minot Rock Edict, one may observe 
that the three Mysore texts were based on three copies from 
one and the same draft. The same remark holds true of the 
two Hyderabad versions found at Gavimath and Palkiguridu, 
The Mask! text has a distinct form of its own. The same 
remark applies equally to the Yerragudi text which in the 
wealth of its contents compares favourably with the Mysore 
copies. 'Hie Rupnath, Bairat and Sahasram texts appear to 
have been based upon similar but not identical drafts. 

The variations in the three texts of the Schism Pillar 
Edict, too, presuppose three similar but not identical drafts. 

It will be somewhat bold to think with Professor 
Mookerji that just one draft in the official language of PataJi- 
putra was prepared in the Imperial Secretariat, from 'which 
translations were made in preparing copies suiting different 
provinces or localities in India. 

R.E, III goes to show that the Yufetus of the Imperial 
Secretariat codified the king’s orders or messages under the 
instruction from the Parishad or Purushtis acquainted, according 
to P,E, IV, with the king’s desires (chuthdnThnauj). And it is 
clear from R.E. VI, that these orders and messages were issued 
verbally at first by the king. The drafts prepared on the basis 
of the king’s verbal orders and dictations by the different per¬ 
sonal agents were bound to vary. We are, moreo\‘er, to pre¬ 
sume that among the Yttktas, some were considered competent 
to prepare the draft for Shah batgarhi, some for Mansehra, 
some for Dhauli, some for Kalsi, some for Yerragudi. In the 
case of the Minor Rock and Schism Pillar Edicts, the king’s 
instruction was to have copies made from those supplied from 
the capita] for wide circulation. 

8 . Canon of interpretation : The scientific approach 
to a subject implies a dispassionate attitude of mind towards 
all things that concern it. Such a mental attitude is not in 
itself a great thing unless it results from a readiness of the self 
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to leave no stone unturned in exploring all avenues of informa* 
don and ttutht a courage to view facts as they are, an intellec¬ 
tual equipment for discriminating facts in reference to their 
proper contexts, the preparedness of reason to consider all 
suggestions and ail view-points with an open mind, and no 
less the capacity* of the scholar or investigator for pronounc¬ 
ing sound judgements and arriving at a rational conclusion. 
There is no hide and seek policy, no concealment of facts, all 
cards, all available'materia Is being kid on the table for inspec¬ 
tion, consideration and adjudication. The question is not SO 
much whether Chandragupta Maury'a or Aioka is the greater 
hero, the question is not so much whether Aioka was a 
Buddhist or Jaina by his religious faith as how far the progres¬ 
sive trend of Indian and world thought found a tan^ble expres¬ 
sion through his records and various actions, how far he suc¬ 
ceeded in fulfilling the cherished ideals of political administra¬ 
tion, or how far and in what ways he was able to direct the 
course and advance the cause of Indian and world civilisation. 

His own records being the hrst-hand and most trust¬ 
worthy source of information, a canon of their interpretation 
in their true historical and linguistic bearings is a desideratum. 
The best method of interpretation is to make one record 
explain the other, which means an interpretation of any single 
word, term or statement in the light of a concordance of all 
available records. In case the records themselves suffice to 
establish a definite interpretation, it may be strengthened by 
the exact literary parallels from the texts baring upon the age. 
In case these in themselves are insufficient for the purpose, the 
aid may be sought from either contemporary literature or 
works that stand near about the age, as well as from the avail¬ 
able traditions of A^oka or the Mauryas in general, the sub¬ 
sequent inscriptions of India and the Greek writings and 
other foreign accounts. But in all circumstances the first and 
main reliance must be placed on the records themselves. 

It will be seen that A^oki himself has suggested some 
keys to the understanding of his records. He tells us that all 
that he did was to promote the cause of piety or duty amongst 
all within his empire, outside his empire, nay, all the world 
over, if possible. Two w'ere the means whereby he sought to 
achieve this end, namely, the regulations (JfiaiiiTnaniyamdnt) 
and moral persuasion (nijhati). The inculcation of the 
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principles of piety fJhnitiiTTifiniwfltiiis), the proclamations of piety 
(flhaifimarai'awni), and the monumental acts of piety (dfiamma- 
tfuiThbhani) were the three distincc modes of moral persuasion 
(P,E. VU), Thus in the light of the main purpose and the two 
chief means and their modes we are to view and evaluate his 
records. Secondly, it will be noticed that he has adopted 
throughout the conventional literary udtIesit-Tiiddcsa method of 
the age of presenting first a thesis and then elaborating or 
elucidating it* Thus there runs a chain*of Argument through 
his records, which may be more easily^ followed up and better 
appreciated by setting them in their chronological order* That 
is to say, one must understand the textual connection of R.E* 
II, which reads like a proclamaticn, with R.E. 111, that of 
R.E. IV with R.E. Ill, the chain of argument through R.E. VII, 
R*E. IX and R.E. XI, R.E. V, R.E* Vll, R.E. XII, R.E. XllI and 
P.E. VII, through R.E. X. RE. 1 and M.R.E., so on and so 
forth. Thirdly, his records, containing as they do certain 
general statements, are not meant to be exhaustive. The 
general statements go on typifying things arfd ideas and the 
dehnition is suggested in terms of its illustrative instances. 
Thus there is no wonder that the banyan trees (nigokdn/, P.E. 
VII) typify all shade-trees ftrachfifl, lnkfidnl, R.E. II) ; the wells 
fkupd, udupdnam), all artificial reservoirs of W'ater, tanks, 
ponds, and the rest; the antelopes (jjiaga, R.E. 1), all eatable 
quadrupeds ; the peafowls (mord, R. E. I), all eatable birds j 
Ae mango-groves Queen's Edicts), all orchards ; 

while the celestial mansions, elephants and clusters of lumi¬ 
naries, typify all celestial forms (diiodni rCpdni, R.E, IV) ; the 
Ofimuima/idmfltms ty'pLfy all high officials entrusted with the 
duty of distribution of royd charities {R.E. V, P.E. VII) i 
P.E. V and M.R.E. typify respectively all Regulations and 
Proclamations of Piety (P.E. VII). 

Lastly, the sentences and clauses in Ak>ka’s statements 
must be properly punctuated so as to avoid all possibilities of 
misinterpretation* The difficulty of punctuation confronts us 
particularly in R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R,E. VIII, S.R.E. I, 
M.R.E, and P.E. Vll* 


CH.'VPTEBL II 


BEARINGS ON LITERATURE 

The Inscriptions of Asoka have their bearings on Indian 
literature in general and on Buddhist literature in particular. 
As regards their bearings on the latter, the se^''en or 

Pieces selected from a then known corpus of Buddha 
and strongly recommended in the Bhabru Edict for constant 
study and comprehension by the monks, nuns and lait>'' loom 
large in our ’i'iew. As a devout Buddhist, A^ka upheld the 
traditional belief : “All that is said by the Master is well said". 
His pronouncement on this point is nothing but a verbatim 
reproduction of a dicmm now traceable in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (IV, p. 164), 

His own word for the doctrinal tradition of each sect is 
agama (R.E. XII : kiilyaj}agam3)t while &gat&gama (^‘masters of 
the received tradition”) is an oft-recurring Pali epithet applied 
to.early Tfiems, Thus the Buddhist doctrinal tradition was 
nothing then but a growing corpus of or Prava- 

chanas of the Buddha (cf. Mahaparinibbana suttanta, vi : 
Seitthu-pdvacJiariaiatii). But Pravachanaai is the name by which 
the whole of Vedic tradition was being honoured in the earlier 
Upanishads (cf. TaitHriya, I. 11.1-; ivadhyaya-pravaciuindbhy^m ; 
Kafha, I, 2.22 : ndyam attnd ijravachanemt The words 

of Mahavira, too, passed as pavUyat^ih (Pravachanam), 

The name Pariy&ya was suggested by the Buddha himself 
for a connected discourse or reasoned statement on a point of 
his Doctrine or Discipline. This has been replaced in the 
extant Pali Canon by SKtta, which matches with sukta (^well- 
said something’) as well as surra (^threaded or aphoristic some¬ 
thing'), In die Sarv'astivada Canon we have paryaya-siitra 
instead of a mere paryHya or a mere sutm, whidi, to say the 
least, is an overdoing of things. A Pariydya with its methodi' 
cal setting of propositions and logical sequence of thoughts 
bears out the true textual signiEcance of the term Pali. 
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To see the Good Faith long endure (hevaih sadharfime 
chilaffiitiite fiosutl ti) is the pronounced Buddhist motive which 
actuated Aioka to suggest seven texts as the best ot all, accord¬ 
ing to his own idea, from his own point of view. Whatever 
a Budddhist did, it was *in the interest of his religion, the 
stability or stabilisation of the Good Faith (Sadhnmnui(tint() 
w'as invariably his main motive, and whatever the blaster him¬ 
self set out or laid down for the guidance of his disciples or 
followers was inspired by the same motive. 

The selections from the then known corpus of Bwddhfl- 
vachana proposed by AsSoka served as models for similar 
selections recommended by the Pali commentators. The Bhar- 
hut sculptures of the 2nd century B.C., with or without labels, 
presuppose selections from the traditional texts, made from 
the point of view^ of Buddha's biography.' Similarly selections 
are listed in the Milmdapaftha and h laha\'amsa. A selective 
process was at work in Buddhist literature, even from earlier 
times, and it tended to attach a ritual value in chanting to a 
single Suita or a group of select texts from the corpus of Biul- 
dhavachana. The Pali Atthaka and Parayana groups of sixteen 
poems were hot favourites with the immediate disciples of the 
Buddha. Later on the Munigatha was combined with the 
former and the Khaggavisana Sutta with the latter. The Bud¬ 
dhist missions reported to have been despatched to different 
countries and localities in Anoka’s time found it expedient to 
base their first discourse on a select text or a group of texts, 
and put together, all the texts used by them go to make a 
handy book of selections (Mahavimsa, xii, xiv, 22, 58, 63). 
Similar selections are mentioned hy name in the Milindapafiha 
(p. 349 f.) and the Mah&v’aiiisa (xxx. 82, 83, etc.). Attention 
might here be drawn to a smaller list of six in the Sutta-nipata 
Commentary (Paramattha'jotika, 1I)» But much seems to have 
been made of Buddhaghosa's list of four passages in the Visu* 
ddhimagga, Kammatthamgahana-niddesa, viewed as one having 
common texts with Anoka's list (Bhandarkar, op. cit., p 89f.; 
Kosambi, I.A., XL, p. 40). The passages are catalogued as 
Rathavinltaparipadaih (identiffed with Anoka's Upatisapasine), 
Nalaka-patipadam (identihed with Anoka's Moneya-Sute), 
Tuv^taka-paripndam (sought to be identified with Aioka’s 
Vinaya-samukase), and Maha-ariya\'aiiisa-patipadaro (indentitied 
with Asoka's Aliya\'asani). 
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The same selective process is in fact much earlier, and 
it is clearly traceable through the Gtihya Sijtras, TTiere, too, 
it has serv’ed to set ritual values on certain select hymns, the 
list varying with authorities in spite of a basic agreement. The 
list swelled up with the addition of such later works as the 
Bharata of Jaimini and the Mahabharata of Vaisampayana, 

The ritual side is absent in Aioka’s selections. He con¬ 
ceived them on a rational consideration of their use or utility 
in terms of stability of the Good Faith. The first piece is call^ 
Vinaya-samukase, *‘The Vinaya Exalted”, **The Vinaya Extoll¬ 
ed,’^ With Oldenberg and Rhys Davids (S.8.E., XIII, p. xxvi f.) 
we may take the title to mean ‘.'Abstract of Vinaya." In P.E.I, 
ukdsd is used in the sense of "the exalted;” the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing of the Four Noble Truths is praised in Pali as sflTnwkkdrfi- 
sikd dft£irhmades^Jna (Vinaya Klahavagga, 1* 7, 6 ; Udana, V, 3), 
meaning "the most excellent sermon” (Wintemitz) or "the 
essential teaching”. But the Pali scholiasts explain samwJtkdift- 
sika as "self-seized", “self-discovered.” (attand va uddhauivd 
gahit^}, which is far-fetched. To the ancients, as Buddhaghosa 
points out, the Anumana Sutta (Majjhima—N. 1.) was known 
as Bhikkhu-vinaya, and the Singalovada Sutta (Digha—N. Ill,) 
as Gihi-vinaya. Whether Asoka’s piece is "The Vinaya Exalted" 
or "The Vinaya Outlined”, with Mr. Sailendranath Mirra 1 
agree in thinking that its Pali counterpart is no other than the 
Vinaya passage in the Anguttara NikSya, I, p. 98f,, inasmuch 
as this is the only Canonical tract in which ^e Vinaya is both 
exalted or extolled in terms of its purposes and outlined or 
crystallized as regards its topics. One of the main purposes 
in terms of which the Vinaya is extolled is the stabilisation of 
the Good Faith, 

The Second piece is AliyavasSni. Rhys Davids identifies 
this with the passage dealing with Dasa-adyavasS, ("The ten 
abodes of the elect"), and Dharmananda Kosambi, with the 
passage dealing with Clieittttro Ariy^n/dThsa ("The fourfold heri¬ 
tage of the elect”). Presumably Asoka’s passage does not refer 
to a bare enumeration of the four ArivavaTfisas but to a regular 
Discourse on the subject which is found embodied in the 
Anguttara Nikaya and to which Buddhaghosa applies the name 
of Maha-ariyavaiiisa Suttanta. The text is described by Byd* 
dhaghosa as one which is edificatory of the practice of content¬ 
ment as to the four requisites of a bhikshu and delight in medi- 
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tation. The Pali tide, as explained by Buddhaghosa, si^ihes 
the unititerrupced, long-continued tradition or the elect v 
tantU Ariyappaveni). But A^okaTs ritle presuppose a neuter 
word vasarh, meaning ‘control’, 'habitual practice. Accord- 
ingly the Pali equivalent of Aioka’s title is Ariyuvasa or Atiya- 
uflsani, which is more appropriate to the subject-matter ot the 

Maha-ariyavamsa Suttanta. i u *u^ 

As to ariytat^siJiTv being the word presupposed tw the 
Asokan title, one may cite here the corroborative evidence 
from the Tonigala inscription of Ceylon of Meghavanna s time 
(E.Z., 111, p. 182) in which the word Ariyavasu occurs twice— 
Artvavusa tafAvt, Ariyflvajn i:aruTi£i. In Asokan dialects the 
neuter : plurd suffix dni is nowhere used in the declension or 
masculine stems bur in accusative plural or nommahye plur^ 
W'hen the voice is a passive one. Dr, Para nay Ltana himseli is 
not sure of the equation of the inscriptional vasa with varjiaa 
or vassa. For “the significance of Ariyavamsa, the reader is 
referred to Rev. Rahda’s informative article in the University 
of Ceylon Review for April, 1943, p. 5^, , . j- j , 

The third piece called AnSgatabhayani is round to be a 
confilomeration of four cognate Discourses, each enumerating 
the five future dangers of die Good Faith. The first two or 
them categorise the five dangers keeping w'hlch in ^ew a 
bKifeshti should immediately start a life of energetic effort for 
the attainment of that which has not yet been attained, and ^e 
last two enumerate them in such a maimer that the n^t- 
chinking bFviksh«s should strive to avoid after apprehending 
them. The future dangers anticipate the prevalence of food- 
scarcity or famine, and of fear of life and property due to 
intemecine feuds, the split in the Saftgfuip the mo^i intellec- 
tual and spiritual degradation, deterioration or degeneration 
of the bkikskits, the wilful neglect of the study of the Bud^a s 
profound Discourses and preference for the study of me 
skilfully composed poetical works of other schools of thought, 
the lack of earnestness in the right cause, the ^owth of 
ease-lovingness and of fondness for personal requisites, 
constant association of the biiikshus with the bhiksFitmis 
wonicn Iciimcrs or with thi^ resident householders waittns for 

tress bid on a life of exertion, wakef^ess, 
watchfulness or alertness,'the fear of schism in the Sangha, the 
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emphasis laid on a life of moderation, patience and 
forbearance, etc., are all in keeping with ASoka s edicts. 

The fourth piece is entitled Munigatha, precisely as in the 
Divyavadana (pp, 20,35) which is a Molasarvastivada work in 
Sanskrit. The Pali poem in the Sutta-nipSta bears the name of 
Mimisutta. Like the IChaggavisai^a, the Munisutta stands put 
prominently as an early type of didactic Buddhist ballad poetry 
couched in easy-flowing but vigorous language, characterised 
by the sublimity of thought, filled with genuine religious 
sentiment, singing of the glory of the life of lonely meditation, 
free from worldly cates and anxieties, and contrasting the 
same with the care-worn life of a householder. The 
recommendation of such a piece as this even to the laity for 
constant study and comprehension goes direct as an evWence 
against the theory that Afcfka was opposed to the idea or 
turning a monk, severing connexion with the world, , , 

The next piece, called Moneyasute, has been identified by 
Rhys Davids with a short Sutta on monejijvas in die Itivuttaka, 
and by Kosambi with the Nafaka Sutta in the Sutta-nipata. 
The Itivuttaka Sutta giving as it does a bare enumeration of 
the three monejyfls (modes of quietude), does not match well 
with Aioka’s intended passage. It is obviously a larger 
Discourse such as one presented in the Malaka Sutta of Wmch 
the Lokottaravida version is cited in the Mahlvastu. ASoka s 
title leads us, ,^no doubt, to think that the Discourse in its 
earlier stage was called Money>'a, and that at stage 

it stood without the fii^t stanza introducing Nalaka 
ij^^gflocutor. The elimination of this stanza does not impair 

the wholeness of the Discourse. /■ * r v 

TTie consensus of opinion is in favour of identifying the 
sixth piece, called Upatisa-pasine (“The Questions of 
Upatishya*'), with the Rathavinita Sutta in the Majjhima 
Nikaya, Thi.-? Sutta might indeed go by the name of 
Upatisa-pasine, inasmuch' as the questions answered in it were 
all put by Sariputra who, according to his own declaration, 
was generally known by the name of Upatishya. His questions 
anticipating the replies received from the interlocutor set out 
the seven successive modes of purity, all ultimately leading up 
to NirvdT^d. Thus the Sutta contains the mStikd or ground 
plan of such later exegetLcal works as the Abhidhammavatara, 
the Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga* But the choice lies 
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yet between this and the Sariputta Sutta (Suttanipata, iv. 16}, 
the latter, too, being a Discourse in reply to a question of 
Sadput^. The Milinda list of select texts includes the name 
of the Sariputta Surta (ib., p. 349), and by the Therapallha 
Sutta the Mahdvamsa (XXX. 82) probably meant this very 
Discourse. 

' The seventh piece, called La^ulovade, is accurately 
Identihed by Senart with the Ambalatthika Rahul ovada Sutta 
(Majjhima- N., U). A^oka specifies it as that particular text 
of Rahulovada which contains the Buddha's admonition on 
falsehood, addressed to Rahula (mtisSvddatk adhigichya 
bhagavacd budhena bhdsite). Obviously his Intention is to 
distinguish this particular admonition from Other texts bearing 
the same tide. As placed in the Majjhima Niklya, the three 
texts of Rahulovada are distinguished from one another as 
Maha (Greater), Chola (Lesser), and Ambalatthika (with 
reference to the place). The Maha-Rshulovada was one of 
the popular Discourses, as evidenced by the Milindapafiha 
(p. 349) and the Mahavamsa (XXX. S3). TTius from the way 
in which A^oka refers to the particular Rahulovada, 
we can easily infer that he \\'as acquainted with a 
corpus of fiiiddfiavoclutnu, which contained more than one 
RahulO'vada. 

These are not all. A^oka in His R. E. DC (G, Dh, J), has 
quoted a dictum {asti cfm pi vHtorti : indhu dana iri, diane ti), 
which is traceable in the Sadhu Sutta (Samyttta-N. I, p. 20). 
Not only that. Another dictum fp^ricsji sddku)t which 

occurs in the same edict, is traceable to the same source. 
Aioka’s pronouncement on the superior value of dhuThTnaddTia 
(the gift of the Doctrine), which occurs in R.E. IX and is 
repeated in R,E. XI, is to be found in the same Sutta, as also 
in a \^erse of the Dhammapada (verse 354: sahhaddnafii 
dhammadtina^ jindci). A similar adage can indeed be traced in 
Manu, iv. 233, but here the Wtord is brahmaddiiarh. The 
protocol of the Bhabru Edict cannot but remind us of similar 
conventional expressions in the Suttas of the Digha and 
Majjhima Nikayas. 

The words, iitha pits. etc. (S-R.E. JI), expressing the 
desired mutual relationship between the ruler and the ruled, 
have their exact counterpart in a g^chd of the Mahasutasoma 
Jacaka. The parallels cited from the Artha^astra, 
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Mahsbharata and Buddhacharita (II. 97) are one-sided^ 
wherefore these do i\ot fully fit in with Anoka’s statement. 

Anuposat/uirti in P.E. V and Schism PiUar Edict (Sarnfith) 
is a Buddhist technical term, which is met with in the Vinaya 
Mahavagga, I[. AnSvasriii casdpetaejyc (Schism 

Pillar Edict) is also found to be a Vinaya technical phrase. 
As a matter of fact, the whole text of the ordinance in the 
Schism Pillar Edict has behind it a Vinaya iniuncrion in the 
MahSvagga, which reads ; Soiighafilicdtiko u^osampfinTio 
nasctahijo, and the precise nature of the measure adopted by 
ASoka is faithfully described in the Samantapasadika and Pali 
Chronicles (Inscr. U, p. 154). 

Pilgrimages to Lumbinl and Sambodhi (Bodhgaya) were 
undertaken by ASoka in accordance with the Buddha's express 
opinion (Mahilparinibbana Suttanta, Digha-N.il, p. 140), and 
the expression, kida Bud/ie /dfe, or hida bhagavarfi jite ti (Here 
the Blessed One was bom), which occurs in the Lumbinj Pillar 
Inscription with reference to the village of Lumbinl, has tdlui 
Tatkagato j&to ti ( Mahiparinibbana Suttanta) for its Pali 
parallel. 

Adoka's claim, nwiya bahuluildruiTh katath (R.E.V), me 
hdfumi feayflnani katdni (P. E. il), is just an echo of the 
Bodhisattva's declaration, katd me kalydnd an^l^mpd 
(Mahasutasoma Jataka, No : 437)- 

The purposes of amtsinhydim, as stated in R.E, III (read 
with reference to R^. II) and in S.R.E. I, correspond to those 
mentioned by Buddhaghosa (Inscr. ii, p. 12 ). The public 
works, mentioned in R.E, II, P.E. U, P,E, VII and Queen's 
^ict, may be supposed to have been inspired fay the 
Aramaropa Sutta (Inscr, ii, p, 157). The duties of a pious 
householder stressed by Aioka throughout his edicts fail all 
within the scheme of the Singalovada Suttanta (Digha-N, HI). 
The phrase, pordijid pakiti, is met with only in the Pali Jatakas 
(Inscr. ii, p. 113), Anoka's dsiihpe (S.R.E. I) is peculiarly 
Buddhistic (ib., p. 90), The same holds true of (sajhvaia-kapd 
(R.E. IV, V), sukafnm duimfam (R.E. V), svflgc (R.E. Vi, IX, 
M.R.E.) and apdy& (S.R.E. 1). For the popular significance of 
the uimanoj, hast ins, agtiisluindfuts, and other cdestial forms, 
mentioned in R.E. IV, one must in the first instance look into 
the Vimana stories in the Vimanavatthu and those interspersed 
in the Jatakas. 
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E%^eii bdiind Aioka’s idea of causing his edicts to be 
pennanently engraved on pavata (a rock), sil&thatnbhai (a stone* 
pillar), or a siTdphdlaka ( a stone slab) was the Buddha's 
opinion that a writing in stone is not easily delible, that it 
endures long (Ahguttara N. I, p. 2S3 ; pnsatie iekha nn khippaih 
lujjati . . chiratthitiks hoti). 

The instances need not be multiplied. The Bhabru 
Edict distinctly presupposes a traditional corpus of Buddha- 
vachana, constituted of Discourses in prose as well as those in 
verse. Out of the seven recommended texts, four are 
found to be prose Discourses, two to be poems or poetical 
Discourses, and one to be a Discourses in prose or verse. 
The R^ulovada on mitsiSv^a suggests the existence 
of other Rahulovadas, These texts are embodied in the 
Majjhima Nikaya (the Sar\'astivada Madhyamagama ), the 
Ai^guttara Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Ekottaragaina), and the 
Sutta-nipata. The Sadhu Sutta, presupposed by R.E- IX, is 
contained in the Saihyutta Nikaya (the Sarvastivada 
Samyuktagama), The idea of Sarhvatta-kappa, the protocol of 
the Bhabru Edict, and the undertaking of pilgrimages to the 
places of importance to the Buddhists presuppose some Sutms 
in the Digha Nikaya (the Sarvastwada Dlri^agama), Several 
parallel dicta and idioms lead us back to the Jataka gathas. The 
main text and appendix of the Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath) 
cannot but have in its background the Vinaya Mahavagga and 
ChuJlavagga which in their turn presuppose the existence of the 
two books of the Vinaya SuttavibhaUga, The serial Discourse 
on Anagata-bhayani refers to Abhidhamma-katha and Vedalla 
katha. The latter is embodied in the two Siutas of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, called MahavedaJIa and Chti|avedalla. By the 
former, too, we shall not perhaps be justified in thinking of 
the books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka ; it probably denoted 
certain special Suttns like those canonised by the Sarvastivada 
sect as Ahhidharma treatises, standing as these do half way 
between the Suttas proper and the Pali Abhidhamma books. 
The Vinaya Mahavagga and Chullavagga, taken together, 
outline the Buddhist ecclesiastical history from Buddhahood to 
the Second Buuddist council, held in 100 B.E*, and present a 
systematic account of the origin and development of the 
Vinaya rules and conventions. All accounts but those of the 
First and Second Councils fall within the life-time of the 
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BuddKat while the two Councils enclose between them just a 
century, which elapsed after the Buddha’s demise. The account 
of the First Council speaks of the canonisation of the two 
books of the Vinaya Sutta-vihhafiga, and the five Nikayas 
without, however, the enumeration of the books of the then 
known Khuddaka Nikaya. The Vinaya passages cited in the 
account of the Second Council are mostly from the 
Suttavibhai^ga-, while two of them are now to be found in the 
Mahavagga. Of the two passages, the first is cited as a 
scnhyiittn and the second as a vatthtt instead of as Khandhakas. 
The naming of the first as Uposatha-sarnyutta is important as 
indicating that it originally formed an integral part of the 
Samyuttagama. Besides the account of the Second Council 
assigned to 100 B.£., the Serissaka story in the Viminavatthu 
claims to have been a composition of the same time fvide B. C. 
Law's History of Pali Literature, I). 

Asoka uses the word nikdy^ to denote either the 
bodies or classes of officers (R.E. XII, cf. Arthasastra, II. 4. 
ircni^ravakaninikaynj, or religious bodies or sects (R.E. XIII), or 
species of living beings (jivanikayani, P,E. V), but nowhere 
applies it to mean separate collections of texts. As noted, 
his word for the literary tradition of a sect is dgaTtm. The 
Theravada is the only Buddhist sect which replaced agama by 
nika^u in the case of the Sutta collections. The Dipavamsa which 
is the oldest among the Pali Chronicles designates the Sutta 
Fipika as Agama Pi^aka. But once used, Nikayu continued to 
be used as a textual tide by the Theriyas, and Paflclmnek^yika 
(one who knows the five NikSyas by heart) is even met with 
as a personal epithet in some of the donative inscriptions at 
Bharhut (more accurately Berhut’ from Virahotra) and SafTchi 
(2nd centuiy^ B.C.), The Mula Sar\'astLvada sect, on the other 
hand, retained the name Agnma. But in cotmection with the 
Pall expression, iSgatagumia, Buddhaghosa_ points out : eko 
Nikdyo eko Agamo,...pafi^h& Nikdj& paiicha Agamd ndmii. 

The growing corpus of BtiddhavachanHf precisely like 
Vedic literature, was being handed down as an oral tradition 
from teacher to teacher until its commitment to Writing, and 
there were regular Institutions of Bhiiiri^ikas or Reciters of the 
Sacred Texts, charged with the tw'ofold duty of preserv^ation 
and transmission by methodical and periodical chanting (Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, stdt voce hhanaka). Tlie Sutta 
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and Vinaya texts were being regularly chanted at different 
places by the bhikshus even while the Buddha was alive and 
facilities w^ere given for the purpose (Mahavagga, iv. 15.4; 
ChuUavaggai iv 4.4*). As regards the Theravada tradition, the 
corpus underwent some six redactions prior to its commitment 
to writing, three in India and three in Ceylon, and at least two 
books were added to it after that. The Pali Canon, as is now 
preserved in Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese MSS., is wantin® 
in certain passages and stories cited in the later exegetical 
works and commentaries or otherwise preserved in the 
scriptures of other sects. The history of its development, as 
far as we can envisage it, shows the processes of reshuffling or 
permutation and combination, amplihcation, annotation, 
adaptation, and affiliation. 

As regards other Buddhist doctrinal traditions, the 
Dipavamsa ri^tly points out that each sect or school with its 
rise appreciably modiffed the Theravada corpus by the 
reshuffling as well as elimination of texts, by additions and 
alterations, by textual distortions and novel interpretations, and 
no less by changes in nomenclatures, phraseologies, phonetics, 
and grammar. The Sarvastivada is the main sect whose Canon 
closdy resembles the Theravada minus some texts and portions 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. But judged text by text by the 
evidence of the edicts of Asoka and other Indian inscriptions, 
the extant Canons of other Buddhist sects are chronologically 
later than the Theravada. 

As for bearings on Indian literature in general, there are 
certain things in the inscriptions of Aioka that cannot be 
whoUy accounted for by the Canon of Theravada and 
^rvastivada. For instance, the three words, parisrave, 
apar'israve, and Ss\x\ave of which the first two 

occur in R.E. X and the third occurs in P.E, 11, Eli, are 
peculiarly Jaina. The citation from the Acharfinga SQtra ; je 
asauQ. te ^TitsavUt ;e pafissava, jfe aininsavil ce aparusavii, is a 
traditioal Jaina dictum, which may easily be supposed to have 
been at the back of Aioka's opinion : eshe tw pcrisravs yaih 
apuiiaih. 

Aioka's interesting list of birds, fishes and quadrupeds 
in P.E. V, in short, of creatures as iibhabhyiis is on a par with 
those in the Law-books of Bodhayana and Vasishtha which in 
their turn presuppose the works of Gautama and Vriddha 
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Manu. In the bacicgroimd of the lunar days and half months 
specified by Aioka in the same edict as those to be strictly 
observed for abstinence from certain acts of cruelty to animals 
are the injunctions in the Vinaya Mahavagga as well as the 
prescriptions in the Grihya Satras. But as regard his list of 
creatures as avadhyas (P.E. V), its substantial agreement is with 
that in the Artha^astra (Inset, ii, p, 360 ff,). 

The popular Tnaxira, evanv fcartnuyafi 

(Pahehatantra, L 15), is echoed by Asoka's dictum ; sumrit/Sjo 
eva Sddhu (R.E. XII), which does not, however, prove the 
greater antiquity of the Sanskrit text Pafichatantra wherein the 
maxim is embodied. It suggests only the priority of the fable 
conveying the maxim with its Pali counterpart in the 
Sammodamana Jataka illustrated in the Bharhut sculpture 
(Bania, Barhut, Bk. HI. PI. LXXII. 93). 

Among the ancient grammatical works, KatySyana’s 
Vsrttika notices the word DevanSitipriya (Pali Dct'<ttanaiji/>iyo), 
and Pataftjali's Mahabhashya discloses its significance as a 
personal epithet or mode of address. The Mahabhashya 
makes also mention of the KFuilucika parvata which figures in 
two of A&>ka’s Bara bar HiU-cave inscriptions. Panmi's 
ddikaraiy (Jaina digare), lipikara^t livikuruk (III. 2.21) are 
presupposed by A^ka's ddiUaro, adikarc (R.E. V) and Ubikdm 
(R.E. XIV), 

As regards the Smriti literature, lists of non-eatable or 
forbidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes (abhakskyas ), 
contained in the older Law-books, are certainly in the literary 
background of Aioka’s list of avadhyas (P.E. In this 

respect the Dharmasotras of Bodhiyana and Vasishtha deserve 
special notice, particularly for the reason that both the works 
prohibit the eating of the flesh of rhinoceros and allow the 
eating of the meat of peafowls. Funhermote, Vasishtha 
poT^l«/cupofa*is the same species of birds as the setakapoia in 
Aioka's list. ‘ It is again in the treatises of Bodi^yana and 
Vasishtha that we come across the phrase /d^inuih or kamaih m 
corresponding to Asoka’s k&mam chu (S.R.E, II), Manu's text, 
which in its extant form is later than Anoka’s time, has a 
distinct saying in verse corresponding to a dictum in Pali and 
in ASokavacham, 

ASoka’s insistence on the middle course (majha, S.R.E.I) 
is quite in keeping with Kautilya^s wisdom (Arthaiastra, L4), 
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Wiihout sldeUghts from the AtthaSsstm f* 

accounting for the importance atta_ y ir pg \/\ fhe 

asterisms of Tishya and Punamsu (S.R.b. 1, U, r.n. v.j. ine 
t of slaves and servants, the grounds of release 

InSTSforVtherhave served out the full term of court 
«<»nrence the king’s obligations to the aged, the d^titute, the 
eS and the conluitation of the Council of Mmistp 
fiT^connecdon with urgent matters are common, more or less 
to the edicts and the Afthaiastra. Both emphasize the need of 
practice of itttMrui ( exertion) as secret of success m 

prose treatise of the Arthaiastra, as we now 
it is not only post-Afiokan but post-^ufiga m date. Ite 
have _ record in terms of the regnal year, mon^, 

hSf month and^ay fTajfiviirshiih m^safi pulcshuh diva^h) tallies 
the VusWa, Ikshvaku and other later Indian 
toSiptiomr and differs appreciably from that m the 

‘^"'’?5”?i« of’about teo kinds of slaves so.n^. as pointed 

out by Dr. Atindtanath Bose, midway between that of Manu 

seasons as six and defines ea A of *em 
ni '201 while Aioka’s phrase tisu chaturtimdsisM (P.E. V,) dearlv 
SiSk"teadhemnc«ofhis inscriptions to the trateto of 
Aree aealons. The tradition of six seasons may be shown. 

however, to be a pre-Buddhistic oi^. 

The Leldiokfl of the Arthas&stra is not the same 

functional^' as Lipilctira of A^oka. The (P^tTa) are 

SS writing material contemplated by the Artha^Sstra (JI* 
and writinor meant the employment of some sort of ^ 

while with°A^oka the writing matedal was a hard subst^ce 

like stone, and writing meant engraving of letters on , 

f/gding 

Seilisrrnuchte the bU'of Ch^- ThaA^aias^ 

'a'p’^ifabifto tt of Atkf bl?' .rtecordT 

jSoka fall far below the standard of perfection ui epistolary 
corresDondence as set up in the Arthasptra. 

The difference in spite of general agreement between the 
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two list of one offered in Anoka’s P.E. V and the 

other in the Arthar:5astra (IL 16) is remarkable. Whilst Anoka's 
list is prepared on the twofold ground that the creatures 
included in it are those which were neither eaten by men nor 
came into men’s use, the ArthasSstra list is based on the 
consideration that the creatures included in it were sacrosancts 
in the people’s eye ('mangnlyafij. 

Some of ASoka's MiihdmJtrfls (R.E. XIII) were indeed 
like the Adhyakshas of the Artha^astra, but on this ground it 
cannot be held that all the Adhjiifcsfiits (Superintendents) of 
the Arthaiastra were Anoka’s It is only by 

suggestio fahi that one may seek to identify wholly Asoka’s 
Sttyadhjnfesha Mn/inmatras with the Qanikj3jliY£iks/ui of the 

Arthasastra, i_ t_- li 

The Rajjukas and Prade^ikas who were the highly 

importanr but not newly appointed officers of Aioka are 
rather missed in the Artha^astra, Even the Maurya capital 
Fatal iputra is not mentioned in it. It has moreover nothing to 
say about the Greek contemporaries of the Mauryas, Its hostile 
attitude towards the 3akyas (Buddhists), Ajivakas, and other 
so-called vjishiila pravrajitas suggests its partiality to the 
Brahmans and Brahmanical ascetics, and its predilections for the 
rAjayiijn and horse sacrifices suggest its connection with a post- 
Mauryan age of Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, Jamism, 
and Ajlvikism. The Pali tradition represents, no doubt, 
Bindusiira, father and predecessor of A^oka, as a votary of the 
Btahmanist and a lay supporter of the Brahmans and 
Brahmanical ascetics. But there are at the same time traditions 
in Pali and Sanskrit to show that the Ajivikas at least among 
the Indian ascetics, banned in the Arthaiastra, had some 
amount of influence in the court and household of BindusSra. 

The DWmajtfias of the Artha^stra correspond neither 
to the Rajjukas nor to the Dfiarmanuih^tTiatroi of A^oka, 
although it may be shown that their duties coincided in some 
respects with those assigned to the Rajjukas and in some 
respects with those assigned to the DfwimiamafifliTidtras. 

The connexion or difference between the Atnatyas and 
Mahdmairas is not quite clear from the Arthaiastra. They do 
not find mention in the list of Government servants receiving 
subsistence (V,3). Although distinguished from the Maatrins, 
it would seem that some of the Ainatyas were members of the 
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MiititripaTishfld. In Chapter 6 of Bk. V, P^v^\S,ty<^ and 
Maham&tra seem to have been employed as one and the same 
designation. In adopting Mah^mStm as a common designation 
of the members of the Parisa (R.E. VI) and all high officers of 
the State, A£oka appears to have followed the tradition of 
Magadha and Koiala as represented in the older stratum of the 
Pair Canon, whereas the prose treatise of the Artha^astra 
appears to have been the compilation of a time when 
designation Mnfiamdtrd tended to pass out of use. 
Siicfiiva^ Anidtya was evidently a general designation for all 

oF olficG^rs-- 

The prose treatise of the Arthaiastra is compiled in 
strict conformity to a textual and exegetical methodolo^ 
fTantrdyiikti) defined in its concluding chapter (XV, 1). This 
methodology with its 32 terms is presented in the same 
language and in the same manner as in the concluding chapter 
of the Suirutasainhita, whereas the textual form and uddeia- 
nirde^ method of the edicts of Aioka are on a pat with that 
in the Pali Suttas. 

The extant prose treatise of the ArthasSstra pre¬ 
supposes an anthology of 6,000 ^lokas, which is ascribed to 
Kautilya, and the ilokas In this earlier kaTikd, as may be judged 
by those still preserved in the prose treatise, were mostly, 
if not wholly, verses in the or Annshfubh metre. The 
anthology was ex hypothesi in the nature of a Niti wock,^ a 
treatise containing moral maxims on the conduct and duties 
of the king, his ministers, councillors and officers as well as 
on Ae art of administration,—in short, a work on DfindoTiiti 
or RaJadfiarTna. Anoka’s first Separate Rock Edict, too, pre¬ 
supposes such nitis or moral maxims. The Canonical Jataka 
Book and the MaMbharata abound in such anthologies 
that are traditionally ascribed to different teachers and sages 
noted for dieir wisdom. Thus the extensive anthology which 
had formed Ae literaiy' basis of the prose treatise of the 
Arthasastra was just one of the many such treatises. None 
need therefore be surprised that counterparts of or parallels 
to some of these maxims are traceable as much in the edicts 
of ASoka as in the of tlie }Staka and the ilokas of the 

Mahsbharata, 


i. Attha^&stra^ 1.7, Amarakosh®i 
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Hv 0 n apart from th 0 occorreoce of certain conunOn 
mavtms and phrases and idioms, we cannot, without keeping 
some of the earlier Arthasastra verses in the immediEne 
historical background of Anoka’s edicts, account for the 
reason behind A^oka^s insistence on the quinquennial 
tour of official inspection (R. E. Ill, S, R. E- I) ^d the 
inspection tour to be undertaken within the third year 
( S. R. E. I ). According to one of the earlier Arthasastra 
verses (IL 20), an additional month (ndfiiTTiSsd) occins 
periodically in the middle of every third year and at the 
end of the fifth, and in instituting the quinquenni^ 
and triennial tours Anoka's plan was to f^y utilise the 
additional months so that the usual administrative duti^ 
of the officers concerned w'ould not be unduly interfered with. 
The Arthasastra verse reads : 

Evam nrjluinbdtjn^i < 2dhiin^snknm / 
griskme j^inayncafi pailcfmbd^ate cfm finichtTTUJrfi //.. 

Similarly behind Anoka's ordinance compelling a monk 
or nun found guilty of the offence of dividing the safigha to 
live in a non-monastic residence is the prescription in the 
following Arthasastra verse {IV. 8) for either banishing from 
the country or compelling a Brfihman offender to reside in a 
non-residence like a mine : 

Brahmatioifi fjia/wjfcnrmannm udi/inshan kwkritavnrnnm / 

kury^n nirtiisknyflih TdjcL vUsayed aknresfiw // 

Similarly the verses may be c ited from the Arthasastra 
(IL 36) to show what was the customary practice of earlier 
times as regards jail-deliveries .* 

Divnse pafichariHre va &dnd/uin< 2 sthdn i/iiodkayet / 
ffurmatta kdyadaiidena hiratiy<3n«gr£ifienn vti // 
Apurvadei^hhignme yut'arajafehishechiine / 
jiuirnjannuim va moksho handhanasya vidhiyate’ f f 

The anthology presupposed by the prose treatise of the 

1. For a detailed consideration of the chronological 
position of the Arthasastra in Indian literature, the reader is 
referred to Dr, Shama Sastri*s Preface to third edition of his 
translation of the Arthasastra. 
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Aithasastra and ascribed to Kaufilya is just one of tbe many 
such anthologies, large or small, that dealt with the subject 
of Jiiti, daTid^nici or rAjudharnia. The Pali J&takas contain 
several examples of them associated with the name of different 
teachers noted for their worldly wisdom. Even ocher books 
of the Pah Nikiyas are not wanting in such words of wisdom 
in verse. Here attention might be particularly drawn to the 
verses in the Sihgiiovada Sutta, the Lakkhana Suttanta, the 
Kumdhamma Jataka, the Dasa-rajadhamma Jataka, the Maha- 
haipsa Jataka, the Mahasutasoma Jataka, the Mahabodhi Jataka, 
and the Vidhuxapandita Jataka. But the great storehouse of 
Niti anthologies was the Mahabharata ascribed to Vai^ampayana 
in some of the Grihya Sutras^ and referred to by Pauini (VI. 2. 
38). This pre-Paijinian Great Epic is equally presupposed by 
the Pali JatakaSj the Ramayana ascribed to Valmiki, the edicts 
of A^oka and no less by Ae Arthaiastra as a whole.* The 
Rajadharma section of the ^antiparr'a offers us an extensive 
anthology on royal polity, which contains many striking 
parallels to the principles inclucated by As oka and emphasised 
in the Arthaiastra. The phrases, idioms and adages, cited 

1. A^valivana Grihya*Sutra, III. 4.4. where we have 
mention of both Jaimtni and Vai^ampayana, and of the Bharata 
and the Mahabharata. 

2. For the date of compilation of the Arthaiastra, see 

my article—The Art/uji^stra—la blend of old and new published 
in the Bh^rata-Kanmndt, 1, pp. 84—119. Here I must rectify 
three mistakes that appear in this article and which I had not 
the opportunity of correcting ; P, 109 j Read"thou^ the prose 
treatise of the Artha^stra does not depart from the earlier 
literary tradition when it counts the seasons as six" for "the 
prose treatise of the Arthaiastra departs from. 

P. 118; Read "takes no notice of din^ras that hnd 
mention in the Nagarjunikoi^da inscriptions” for "takes no 
notice of dinj3ms that find mention in the Junagai^h inscription 
of Rudradaman I”. P. 118: Read “Sochtvas, distinguished into 
two classes, Mat: and fCormo,—a distinction wMch is met 
with in some passages of the Mahabharata but not in the 
Arthaiastra (cf. I, 7)" for “Sochivas, distinguished into two 
classes, Mali and Karma, but this is conspicuous by its 
absence in the ArthaiSstra”, 
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from the Brahmanical works other than the Mahabhirata as 
parallels to those occurring in Ak)ka^s edicts are inadequate 
to indicate the literary and linguistic development of India 
prior to Asokavachana. 

It is in the MahabhSrata {XII. 207. 43) alone that we 
have the Sanskrit name Ydtinii corresponding to the Pali and 
A^okan Yona. It is again here that the Yaurtas, Kambojas and 
Qandhirar are grouped together as socially and politically allied 
peoples precisely as in Pali and A^okavachana (R. E. V). The 
word cmustjrfiyilnaj too, Is met with in the Great Epic (1, 2.123) 
pimyiitlrthaTiusaihyanrtTn, though not in the technical sense of 
Aioka. The Mafidmiifras menrioned in it are no other than 
those called Setitiptitj "bAahdTit^t'fits in Pali. The hlahabharata 
(Bhishmaparva, 6. 13) locates the four Great Continents, 
Jambudvipa included, precisely in the same way as in 
Pali. 

In point of chronology ValmikPs Ramayana is later than 
the bulk of the Pali Jatakas and the pre*Paninian Mahabharata- 
Professor Raychaudhuri seems inclined to treat it as a Maury a 
epic, which like the edicts of A^oka is characterised by the 
remarkable simplicity of diction and the loftiness of the moral 
ided. In both we notice the upsetting of the human mind at 
the sight of cruelty. But, in spite of the fact that the Sanskrit 
name corresponding to Anoka’s Risfilui (R.E.V.G) is 

met with in the Ramayapa (IV- 41. S-11), or that certain 
parallels to the motal maxims and principles of Aioka may be 
cited from it, chronologically it is rather post-A^okan than 
pre-A^okan. 

A^oka in his S.R.E.I, propounds certain maxims of 
conduct for the guidance of government servants (suvihitJ 
nitiynTh, nittjidTh), certain principles of judicial administration, 
of diJpdiinld, as held by Hultzsch. This he must have done 
either by way of an improvement on the pre-existent and 
current maxims. If, on the other hand, we take him at his 
word, he himself had made and enforced several regulations of 
piety fbflhwkani dfioThmaniyamani yani me feafnni, P. E. VII), as 
typified by that embodied in P. E. V. If all of them were 
preserved, no wonder that we would have before us a highly 
important and instructive treatise on politics by Aioka, 
Even the solitary example preserved to us is sufficient to 
indicate the line of advance attempted to be made in the 
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method and ideal of admmistration and the fulfilment of the 
king's obligations to men and animats. Thus it remains still 
to be seen how far the advanced ideas of governmental duties 
as found embodied in the subsequent Indian literature on law, 
polity and general morality were influenced by Anoka's 
principles. 



CHAPTER III 


BEARINGS ON DIALECTS 


The official language of ASofca presents five maLn 
dialectical varieties, namely, those at Gimir, Shahbazgarhi, 
Kalsi, Brahmagiri, and Dhauli. The Dilecticai peculiarities of 
the language of the remaining inscriptions of Aioka tend to 
belong to this or that among these five types. 

The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the Rock Edicts, for 
instance, represent one identical type except for a few irregular 
spellings in J, e.g., drokhiiti (R.E. I), savatnz (R.E. II) standing 
midway between savata in Dh and savrtttra in M, and drcsajitw 
(R.E. IV) standing midway between da^yitu in Dh and 
drdsayitu in Sh, In respect of dialectical peculiarities, the 
Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the two Seperate Rock Edicts 
belong to the same Dhauli type, and as for themselves, only 
three phonetic discrepancies are detectable, viz., safhp^itipdda, 
vipatipsda {DhJ- saifipafip^w. vipatiputa 0 ; desAvutike (Dh), 
desa-S^iutike 0) ; hfdaloka-pahibkatft (Dh), hidalogajh palahgajh 
0)» although in one instance, apparently by mistake somewhere, 
we get hi£tlagika-pdialokik3.ye in J. 

Despite certain omissions, certain minor variations, and 
some phonetic differences the Kalsi and the Yerragudi may 
justly be seated as the northern and the southern version 
respectively of one and the same text of the Rock Edicts, 
The phonetic differences between the two versions lie in the 
marked tendency of K to lengthen the final vowel a, e,,g., cha 
for chii ; to spell ke as kye, c.g,, n^ikye (R.E, V) ; and to change 
seraetimes the inten.'ocal k into g, and t into d, e.g., Athtiyogiasd 
(R.E. H, pasopagatii (R.E. II, K), hidasakhaye (R.E, V, K), K, 
however, retains the intervocal t unchanged in scrurtlokahitcna 
(R.E, VI). In some instances we have g for fc, Ariitiyogicwa 
(R.E. II). In R.E. X, K has palUidku for palitijitu, cf. Pali 
Pasenadi, Bharhut Pasejui/i, naji Sk. Prasenajit- 

If we ignore, as we should, the few phonetic irregularities 
due to the Infiuence of K, the dialect of Ye is the same as that 
of Dh and J. The same holds true even of the dialect of K 
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barring its distinctive phonetic peculiarities. The phonetic 
distinction of K becomes increasingly manifest from the latter 
half of R. E. IX in its tendency to replace s by i or sfi,~a 
characteristic which connects its dialect with Sh and M, and 
lingers also in DevSnCThpiyasha of the Queen's Edict on the 
Kauiambl pillar. 

It will, however, be a mistake to suppose that the Rock 
Edicts fully represent the phonetic distinction of the dialect of 
Ye. On looking into the Yerragudi text of M. R. E., we find 
that it differs entirely in one respect from those of the Rock 
Edicts, namely, that it nowhere substitutes I for t. So far as 
the use of r goes, e.g., in savacharafti, drddhetave, it fully agrees 
with all the copies of M.R.E. but those at Bairat and SahasrSm. 
It agrees also with the Soptra version of the Rock Edicts. In 
mahStpaneva (Ye) we have an important link between the 
Yerragudi and three Mysore texts of M, R. E., while the 
change of m of tm into p is a phonetic peculiarity of the dialect 
of Shahhasgarhi and Mansehra. In one point the three Mysore 
and Hyderabad texts (Ga, Pa) differ from those of Ye and Ru, 
namely, Aat these cerebralise the dental nasal in the word 
po^ntAnftiena; Ga and Pa cerebralise the dental nasal even m 
such words as Tn^niiseki and ddni. Ignoring these few phonetic 
variations, the dialect of the Sopari i-ersion of the Rock Edicts 
and the Mysore, Hyderabad, and Yerragudi versions of the 
Minor Rock Edict may be shown to be in agreement with that 
of Dhauli and Jaugada- Strictly speaking, the dialect in ques¬ 
tion stands, in respect of its phonetic peculiarities, midway 
between the Gimar and Dhauli types. 

The dialect of the Sahasram text of as also that 

of the Bairaf copy, belongs entirely to the Dhauli type- The 
remark may apply equally to the dialect of the Bhabru or 
Calcutta-Bairat Edict in spite of the trace of r in Priyadtrii, 
pmsade, saroe, and doubtful abhipretafh. 

The Dhauli type covers the entire field of the dialect of 
the Pillar, Minor Pillar and Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions may 
be totally ignored. The word vigadu for utkata, vikritct in the 
Lumbini Pillar Inscription’ is traceable in Ardhamagadhi, and 

1. It is more probable that Anoka’s is the Old 

Magadhi equivalent of Sk. vigatabhi meaning Tree from fear', 
‘free of danger*. 
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SO also cftifhitM for G tfsfdrftio, which occurs in R, E. IV 

(K, h4, Dhh 

The Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra texts of the Rocfc 
Edicts show some common phonetic peculiarities, the most 
striking of which is the absence of the long vowels, i, and 
u, in their orthography. All the three sibilants occur, precisely 
in the words that tend to keep to Sanskrit spellings. The 
palatal sibilant i is generally substituted for sh, e.g., arafehiisiffith 
mnnuicj, hapeiiti, hepeiadi. In an exceptional case sh is retained, 
e. g,, (R.E,V). The Sanskrit letter ksh is 

retained in such words as kshanati {R.E. XII, Sh), kshamanaye, 
fcshamitiiviydmiite (R.E. XII, Sh), vrafeshartiti (R.E.V, Sh), while 
in the Mansehra dialect it is represented by c/t/i, c. g., ruchh^ni 
(R.E. II ), chfuiTiati {R. E. XII), chlkimifave (R.E. XIll), the 
exception being mokshaye (R.E. V). 

Turning to conjoint consonants, we notice that unless 
there are lapses into the Dhauli si (which are frequent), the 
seventh case'ending smi changes into spi in both Sh and M, 
e.g., samayaspf (R.E.I, Sh), vrachaspi vinittispi uyanaspi (R.E. VI, 
Sh, M) j that the initial svtJ, too, changes into spa, e.g., spasana 
(R.E.V, Sh), spflstina; (M), spafra for svarga (R.E. Sh, M), 
spamikena for svamikemi (R.E. IX, Sh, M); that st.h*., and sr 
remain unchanged ■, that shfh is assimilated and reduced to {A, 
rarely to rA. Tne consonant r, whether employed alone or in 
combination With another consonant, remains unchanged. 
The r as the flag of a consonant changes into a stop, e.g., 
atAmje, savratra, or is shifted back to be conjoined as a stop 
with the preceding consonant, e.f., draii for darfr, dhratm for 
dAarma, while the vowel rl ia either changed into ri or rn or 
shifted on to be conjoined as ra with the succeeding consonant, 
or represented by c, i, or u as in the Dharuli type, e.g., mrugo 
(Sh), mrrge (M) for mrfgali- (R.E,I); kitrarii for kjtath (R.E.V, Sh); 
viyapuUi for vy&prita. 

All the distinctive phonetic characteristics of SA but the 
tendency to dispense with the long vowels, a, I, and fl, are 
scant in M, which latter shows constant learnings to the Dhauli 
type. In rare instances where there are vestiges of the Dhauli 
dialect, e.g., in R. E. V, we detect at once that die draft for M 
was despatched to Sh and that for Sh to M. And in instances 
where the two texts read alike, we ate to understand that one 
and the same draft was prepared by mistake for both the places. 
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Ignoring these irreguiarities, we may safdy premise that 
without losing its integrity as a dialect type Sh has a greater 
affi nity to the dialect of Gimar, and M to that of Dhauli. 

There is no gattisaying the fact that the Sanskrit phonetic 
system has a greater hold on the dialect of Shahbazgarhl and 
Mansehra than on that of Gsrnar. But on this ground alone 
one sould not maintain with Mookerji that “the dialect of the 
Shahbargarhi and Mansehra redactions is much nearer to 
Sanskrit than the dialects of the other versions of the fourteen 
edicts/' The phonetics most not he mistaken for the whole 
of a language. In the opinion of Michelson this dialect cannot 
be regarded “as a mere lineal descendant of Sanskrit, inasmuch 
as it presents certain forms that go to establish its affinity to 
Avestan rather than Sanskrit". The Avestan legacy extends as 
far as Girnar, and it is detectable in the hardening of v into p. 
Michelson offers for comparison G swsrfljatafh with 

Avestan Susrusemmo, and G srw^rw, Sh and M fnitieyu with 
Avestan surunaoiti. 

The Gimar type effects at first sight a happy compromise 
between the Shahbatgarhi and the Brahmagiri. It systemati¬ 
cally retains the consonant r^ and optionally r as a stop, e. g-t 
priyem, priyadasi, prnjtihi, dhnwo, sarvatta, vrfichha, 
srdv^pa/uzTli, mnhdmdtresu, trdhmanfi'SrfimaTifi as well as r as a 
flag c. g., sarvatra.) sarve, ifjasnvnrstlbhisito. Even the Shahbaz- 
garhi tendency to change r as a flag into r as a stop and to 
confoin It with the preceding consonant is traceable in G thu- 
tapruvaih { R, E. V, VI), Although in agreement with the 
Dhauli and Brahmagiri types it does away with the palatal and 
cerebral sibilants i and sh, in its orthography, the vestige of sh 
lingers in the conjoint consonant sf, e. g., ti^fanito (R.E.IV), 
sesfe (R.E.IV), uspdnnrh (R.E.VI). The Shahbazgarhi tendency' to 
harden v and m into p, undoubtedly through the intermediate 
bt is detectable in IC tpa for iva and tma, for tpa e.g., &Tcibhitp& 

{^B.I),das£t3fitpa {R. E. IV), dijJdasa (R. E. 1^, Htpapdsajhd*^ 
(R.E.XU). The uses of the dental and cerebral nasals are 
governed by the rules of Sanskrit spellings, it differs entirely 
from the Shahbazgarhi type as regards the tendency of the 
latter to dispense with the long \'ow^e]s, 5, i, and w. 

The language of the inscriptions of A^oka is Prakrit, the 
phonetic variations of which may be broadly dbtinguished in 
terms of the following local ateas; .(1) Gi^dhSra ot 
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North’Western, typified by Shahbazgarhi j (2) Saurfishfra or 
Western, typified by Girnat ; (3> Maharashtra, typified by 
Brabmagiri ; (4) Haimavata Madhyadeia or Northern Central, 
typified by i^isi ; and (5) Kaiinga or Eastern, typified by 
Dhauli. 

From the graramatical point of view, however, the Eastern 
area extends as far north as Dehra Dun and Nepal Terai, as far 
north-west as the eastern side of the Indus, as far west as 
Rajputina, as far south-west as Sopara, as far south as Northern 
Mysore, and as far east and south-east as Orissa. Thus viewed, 
such phonetic areas as the North-western to the east of the 
Indus, the Western, the South-Western, the Northern Central, 
and the Eastern may justly be regarded as so many sub areas 
of the grammatical eastern area. From the phonetic point of 
view the Gsndhira or North-Western area is co-extensive 
with the region where Kharoshthl was the prevalent form of 
alphabet. From this point of view, just as the region to the 
east of the Indus was the eastern extension, so Khotan was the 
Central Aslan extension of the same area, particularly that 
part of Khotan where was founded a colony of the people 
from Gandhara. Here indeed, in this part of BChotan and in 
the midst of the ruins of the Gosringa Vihara, was discovered 
a KharoshAi MS. of a recension of the Dhammapada in the 
Gandhara Prakrit influenced to certain extent by the Iranian 
dialects. The language of this version of the Dhammapada 
bears aZI the fundamental traits of the dialect of Shahl^garhi 
despite its being three or four centuries later in age. It shows, 
however, a great option for interchanges between i and e, u 
and o, ; and y to meet the exigency of metre. In it, as to some 
extent also in the dialect of Shahbaigarhi, one may trace certain 
elements of what is termed Paii^achi or Apabhratnia Prakrit by 
Hemachandra. 

The phonetic afiinity between the dialects of Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra is conceivably the closest. But as one steps 
eastward, the further the area reached, the less marked is the 
vestige of the phonetic influence of Shahbaagarhi. The same 
linguistic phenomenon is bound to strike a person when he 
travels further and further south from Shahbazgarhi to Gimar 
and from there to Sopara, Maski, Yerragudit and Brahmagiri. 
Whilst thus the phonetic influence of Shahfcsazgarhi may be 
shown to have extended as far east and south-east as Kalsi and 
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Kauiambl, tJie grammatical preponderance of the Eastern 
Prakrit goes up to Mansehra. Similarly the dialect of 
Shahbazgarhi may be shown to have followed the gtammatical 
system of Gimar in the matter of declension, the few instances 
of irregularity having been due to confusion with the Man- 


sehra forms. ^ i j j 

The phonetic inHuence of the dialect of Gimar extends 
over the whole of the Maharashtra area, bounded on the north 
by Saflchl and Ropnath, on the south by Yerragudi. Brahmagiri 
and Gavlmath, on the west by Sopara, and having in its centre 
Maski, whde the dialect of the latter area follows the 
grammatical system of Dhauli in the matter of declension. 
On the eastern side Bairaf stands as the meeting place of the 
phonetic systems of Gimar and Dhauli with the predominance 
of that of the latter place. 

Thus through the portals of the inscriptions of A^oka one 
may have just a peep into the geographical distribution of the 
dialectical peculiarities of Aiokan prakrit as well as into the 
interesting picture of the fluidity of die linguistic situation in 
which one area encroached on or partly overlapped another 
ei^er in respect of the predominance of its grammatical system 
or in that of its phonetic influence* And it may be 
legitimately asked—is the nomenclature of the classified 
Prakrits of the Prakrit grammarians applicable to the 
dialectical varieties of A^okan Prakrit ? 

The linguistic data afforded by the inscriptions of A^oka 
are not sufficient for the identification of any of the 
dialectical varieties of A^okan Prakrit with any of the 
classified Prakrits of the later age. 

Tlie nominative sbgular case-ending e of aU masculine and 
neuter stems or bases of a declension is the most striking gram¬ 
matical characteristic of Magadhi. Judged by this characteristic 
alone, all the dialectical varieties of ASokan Prakrit but those 
at Shahbazgarhi and Gimar might be termed MagadhL The 
domain of Magadhi is apt to become narrower or more limited 
in area as soon as we apply its fundamental phonetic 
characteristic, namely, the substitution of 1 for r, which is 
missed in the dialects of Mansehra, Ropnarii, YerragudifM-R-E.), 
Br^magiri,Maski, Gavlmath, Paikigundu, and Sopara* Similarly 
the substitution of i for s which is another important phonetic 
c^racteristic of Magadhi is wanting in aU the inscriptions of 
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A^oka but those at Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Bair^f and 
Maskt, where, too, it is rather an exception than □ rule, e.g., 
ie=se <K. R. E., XI), iiya (K, R. E. XII), paiaijlii^p^sajti4a (K, 
R, E, XII) ; TTictnuianaih (Sh, R, E, 11), mtiniianarh (M. R. E. II); 
flnapeidrhti (Sh, R.E. Ill), anrtjKijijaD (M, R.E. Ill), anwlasiiafhti 
( Sh* M. R. E. IV ) ; ivagc,=s«/age,=svargi3h (Bai, M. R. E.) ; 
biulh^aks=hidha-(tipd.)Sake (Maski, M. R. E.)- I say rather 
an exception, because from the latter half of R. E, IX the 
prevailing tendency of Kalsi is to cerebralise the dental and 
palatal sibilants, the general tendency of Shahbazgarhl and 
Mansehra being to employ all the three sibilants precisely 
as in Sanskrit, the instance cited from Mask! is doubtful, 
and that from Bai rat solitary. 

In Magadhi dy and dky invariably become yy and 
respectively. As for the change of dy into yy, it nowhere 
occurs in the dialect types of A^okan Prakrit but in words 
where dy happens to be preceded by h, e,g., tiydnesu (G, R.E, 
VI), (Dh, J. K. Ye), uyanrispt (Sh. M.) and uyaTna^ 

udyama (K. R. E. XIII). But, as a rule, dy and dhy become ; 
Oi) and /fi (ij’h) respectively in A^okan Prakrit e.g., ftjfl = adya 
(R. E. I, R. E. IV), Tni3;fuiih = miadhyam (S. R. E. I), TTuyhameTUJ, 
m(ijkimeTUi = nuidhyameiM (R.E. XlV), 

In Magadhi ry and rj invariably become yy. In A^okan 
Prakrit the change of rj into yy is exemplified by ayetptitasa = 
aryaputrasya {M.R.E., Bra, Si, Ja), which is however, a solitary 
instance. TTie A^okan texts are wanting in words indicating 
the phonetic change of rj. 

In Magadhi the initial y remains and replaces /. The 
Asokan Prakrit affords no instance where the initial j is 
replaced by y. Y is represented by e invariably at SahasrSm 
and Sarnath and optionally at Dhauli, Jaugada, Kalsi, Yerragudi, 
Bair^t, Delhi, MirSth, Kau^ambi, Lauriya Araraj, Lautiya 
Nandangarh, Ramparva, and Mansehra, e.g., arti=yaTh 
(M.R.E., Sa), yfl, = yam (Bai), e==yflli (Samath), iid<5=^yjd5 
(R.E.I, Dh, ],), (R.E. 11, Dh, J), arfi=ya»fi (R.E. IV, K, 

M), etc. In the solitary instance of i(va=ydvat, the initial 
ya is represented by a or a in all the versions of the Rock 
Edicts. 

In Magadhi ^ly, ny, jft, and ftj become fliS. The change 
of jfl into fl (flil) is a distinctive feature of the dialects of 
Gimar and Brahmagiri, and occasionally of those of Shahbaz- 
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garhi and Mansehi^, c-g.j (R<E. I, G) mfla —T^jiui/i 

(R.E. I, Sh), mtiha, ilatika=jfmt\kai} (R.E. V, G, Sh), natika- 
jnmikak (R.E. V, M), fiafifceiu (M.R-E., Bra), = 

Jltritaifitira (R-E. VII, G), kitraflata (Sk), tifnflata (M). 

Girnar and Shahbazgarhi invariably change nj, and ex. 
hjpothesi also tiy, into fl (flil) ; Mansehra does so mostly. 

In Magadiii s/ifa, become Jfa Of These MSga^l 
characterisdcs are paralleled nowhere in Aiokan Prakrit bur 
at Girnarj e^g.^ Risfifea (R-E* V) for and (R-E* 

IX) for nishihdndya, for (R.E- IV)* 

In Migadhi^ precisely as in Sanskrit and all otMr 
clai^ified Prakrits but Ardham^gadhl, the only mfinitive 
is turn or its Prakrit equivalent, while it is invariably t<we in 
Ajiokan Prakritp 

In Magadhi Tth becomes A or Jt, which is nowhere the 

case with Asokan Prakrit. ' u i- 

The predominant tendency of Magadhi is to cerebralise 
the dental nasal, while just the opposite is the tend^cy of 
Aiokan Prakrit at all places with the exceptio^f Girnar, 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Mysore and Hyderabad. The general 
tendency of Gimar, Sh^bazgarhi, Mansehra, Hyderabad and 
Mysore is to use the cerebral nasal n in the right place 
precisely as in Sanskrit- The only exception to be noted at 
Girnar is dnrsaija, dasane for d^irkma (R-E. IV). A simUar 
exception is met with in the Mysore and Hyderabad 
copies of M. R. E., and that in the word pdkamamiJ)£na, 

The Magadhi locative singular suffix is ssirfi, while the 
Asokan Prakrit makes use of mki at Gitnar* of spi at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, and si at all other place^ 

The instances cited above may suffice to establish tr^t 
none of the Asokan dialects is wholly identical with the 
Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians. , 

Ardhamagadhi of the \^erse portions of the Svetambara 
Jaina Canon agrees fully with the dialect of Girnar and mostly 
with that of Shahbazgarhi in the nominative singular m o, 
while that of the prose portions of the same Carbon agrees 
with the rest of Afiokan dialects in the nominative singular in c* 
On the whole, Atdhami^gadhl agrees with the Asokan 
dialects at Gimar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, B^bjuagin, 

Maski, Gavimath, Ropnath, and Yercagudi (M.R.E.) in tHe 
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retention of r. It is, however, wanting in the use of r as a 
flag and r a stop. 

The gerund or una which is frequently used in the 

Ardhamagadhi verses is paralleled only in the word 
ahhiveidetilniiiti of Aioka'a Bhabru Edict found at Bair at. 

The Ardhamagadhi use of ttu or ftw as a gerund ts a 
common characteristic of all the Aiokan dialects but that at 
Garnar, e.g., katu^kravd (S.R.EJ, Dh), fi(ilitvi£«=pciTity<iktvd 
(R.E. X, Dh, J, Ye), Ardhamagadhi prefers ttae to wtJi fcwAj 
as an infinitive sufiix, while tave is the only sufibc for the 
infinitive in Aiokan Prakrit. Both ttae and tave correspond 
undoubtedly to the Vedic suffix tave, tavefl or taven 
(Panini, III. 4.9.). 

The Ardhamagadhi locative singular suffiix ifisi is missed 
in Aiokan Prakrit. The si of Aiokan Prakrit corresponds 
better to ssi of Saurasenl ssiTh of Magadhi, 

The Ardhamagadhi dative in He (dye) is abundantly used 
in ail the A^okan dialects but those at Girnar, Mysore and 
Hyderabad. 

Ardhamagadhi does not sometimes retain the initial y, 
e-g,, ahd^^yathd. But its predominant tendency is to replace 
the initial y by e.g., jdfid == yathd, jdva—yavat. It also changes 
yy into jj, e.g., sej]a = sayya, Pali jeyyd. 

Ardhamagadhi not only retains the dental sibilant s but 
replaces by it the palatal and cerebral sibilants, precisely as in 
P^i. This is paralleled in all the A^okan dialects but those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra; certain exceptions to the rule are 
to be noticed also at Kalsi and Kauiambi, e.g., Devdnarhpiyashd 
(R.E, XIU, K, Queen’s Edict), shmeya, shumavdye (R.E. XU, K), 
= (R.E. XII, K). 

A^ka's cfiifhiiw (R.E. IV, Dh ,}, K, M) corresponds to 
the Ardhamagadhi cfiiffhirtd. The ArdhamBgadhi damsana for 
dtJriUTm has its parallel in the Gimar dariand, dasatyd (R.E. IV), 

The Ardhamagadhi retention of r is a common 
characteristic of the A^okan dialects at Girnar, Sopara, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Ropnath, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra, as also in 
the dialect of the Yeiragudi copy of M.R.E, But Ardhamagadhi 
dispenses with r as a flag and t as a stop. 

The dominant tendency of Ardhamagadhi to cerebralise 
the dental nasal is lacking in all the A^okan dialects but those 
at Girnar, Mysore and Hyderabad, even at the last mentioned 
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three places, die cerebralisadon of ti is rather an exception 

than a rule. , * „ j, . r 

Asokan Prakrit agrees with Ardhamagadiii in so tar as 

the latter language retains f in all case of assimilation, e.g., 
save — sctwe, Pali, sabbe (R.E, VII, G, K, Dh, J). 

Like Ardhamagadhl and Pali, Aiokan Prakrit, employs 
iiju, siya (Sh, M), siya for sydt. 

Ardhamagadhl has its future form in fiiti tor sj-atj, and 
in hist for syast. These two as archaic forms occur in Pah 
e.g., in hohitt, hohisi- The future form sifi for syati is 
met with in the Mysore, Hyderabad, Rupnath and Yerragudi 
dialects of M.R.E., e.g., va4toi = i'ii<Ifiis< 2 ti {Sa, Bai). 

The instances cited above are enough, 1 thinly to 
establish that the phonetic and grammatical charactedsrics of 
any of the Aiokan dialects are not wholly identical with those 
of Ardhamagadhl. 

Turning to Saurasenl, we may note that it agrees with 
Ardhamagadhl of the verse portions of the Jaina Canon m its 
retenrion of r, in having the nominative singular in o, in the 
use of the single sibilant s, in the cerebralisation of even the 
initial n, and in the replacement of the initial y by j. So far as 
these characterstics go, the reader is referred to the observa¬ 
tions made in connexion with Ardhamagadhl. 

The Sauraaeni and MSgadhi itlfirt for ilui is a phonetic 
peculiarity of the dialect of Girnar. 

TTie Saurasenl tendency to change the intervocal hard 
mute t into d is accidentally met with in the dialects of Kalsi, 

in the word hidasiikhaye, 
even these three dialects have 


si which occurs in all the 
Gimar and Shahbazgarhi 


IS 


Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
hitksitkhflje (R.E. V). Elsewhere, 
hitfl for him. 

The locative singular in 
Akkkan dialects but chose of 
identical with the alternative Saurasenl suffix ssu 

In Saurasenl t/flvuda stands for SK, vydpritfl, ® 
characteristic which is missed in AM>kan Prakrit, cf. vy3.pata 

CR.E.V, G), viyapHta (R.E. V, Sh), viyapata (R E- V, K, Dh ; 
P.E. Vll, DT}. , , „ ^ ^ 

The Saurasenl change of stlwi into caittlm, is paralleled 
by the Aiokan ch if hi cm (R.E. IV, K, Dh). But nowhere in 
ASokan dialects eva changes into jjewa. 

The instances need not be multiplied. Those cited 
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above are enough to indicate that none of the A^okan dialects 
is wholly identifiable with Saurasent, 

In PdiiachJ jft and ny become fifl, c.g,, viftiTdna=vp^rui. 
These two special characterisdcs of Pai^achi are 
traceable in the A^okan dialects of Gimar and Shahbazgarhi. 
The change of ck into j, such as in r^ckd for rajci, may be 
illustrated by the A^okan Kamhoc/iit for Karfiljojii fR.E, V, Dh). 
Similarly tflrw as a substitute for the gerund ktvd Im its 
Aiokan parallel in ahkiv^idenifidTh for abhivddetvU (Bhabru). 
But nowhere in Aiokan dialects iva becomes piva or rjk (as in 
iiir;fiaraj becomes chchh. 

Just as in Maharashtrl, so in the Aiokan dialects of the 
Mah^ashtra, Gimar and Shahbazgarhi areas 1 is not substituted 
for r. The first case in o of a —declension is the usual form of 
declension at Gimar, Sopara and Shahbaigarhi. The 
Maharashtn tendency to use in the right place as in Sanskrit 
is also the characteristic of the Aiokan dialects of the above 
areas. But there is no instance in Aiokan Prakrit where the 
inttal n is cerebralised as in Maharashtri. Similarly there are 
several other characteristics of MahStashm that are missed. 

The historical position thus made out of Aiokan dialects 
in relation to later Prakrits is in no way new. It has been 
elaborately discussed by Senart and clearly outlined by 
Woolner, The new point stressed in the foregoing discussion 
is the broad demarcation of five phonetic subdivisions within 
two main grammatical divisions. 

It will be seen that the ^pical Aiokan Prakrit as an 
official language is standardised in the diction of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts, This Prakrit diction was developed evidently 
within that portion of Northern India which is known to the 
Buddhists as the Middle Country, Call it Eastern Dialect or 
Prakrit if you please. It cannot be wholly identified with 
the Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians, and yet one cannot 
help thinking that it is a form of Old K^Iagadhl, which is 
presupposed by the Pali Canonical texts, I mean, that form 
which the Pali Canon preserves while reproducing certain 
philosophical doctrines, particularly those ascribed to the six 
Titthiyas or Tirthafikaras including MahavIra^ Ardhamagadhi, 

!. Barua, The Ajh ikas, Journal of the DeparttAent of 
Letters, C.U., VoL U. pp, 46—49, 

8 
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the language of the ^vetatnbara Canoti) shows a OTainnMtic^ 
as well as a phonetic blending of the standard ASoIcan E^krit 
and the Aiokan dialect of the Maharashtra area as denned 
above. Whether or no there ever existed a Buddhist Canon m 
that Old Maga^i is still problematical. No inference should 
definitely drawn as to the existence of such a Canon from the 
titles of seven texts (Bhabru Edict), though ^ey are accidentally 
all in Old Magadhi. As the Vinaya Chullavagga attests, ihe 
Budaiwvdcfiand was being studied, preserved and otaUy 
handed down at different centres, even in the hte-tnne ot the 
Buddha by his followers recruited from different locaitties, 
races, social grades and families. There was reason f^ 

apprehension that the Biiddfuivdchnna might Income distorted 

mless it was put in Vedic language (to Chhnndas, Lit., lan^age 
of the Vedic hymns). From a significant statement ot the 
Buddha occurring in the Aranavtbhafiga Sum (Majlhnna-N.* 
Ill) it is clear that different ptovinciai words were ^ed, such 
fwtta, virtha, p<f(Sa, dfiampa. mravat to denote otm jUid the same 
thing or object, such as a pot or bowl. Affiliated mto a 
single language, they would s^e 

variants in Aiokan Prakrit, such as Tnflhidayo (R-H.IX, G), itm 
(Dh), striveika (Sh), ubaitnjflnifea fM), dhdiutjaniyo <K), sugg^ 
not only the local currencey of a certain word but also the 
Io(^ phonetic variation of one and the same word. 

Thus, in spice of the received cotnmoh traditional 
formulations of the Buddhavachana, it is most probable that 
there existed several local ’ recensions of teitis snowing 
\-ariations in matter, diction, grammar and phonetics. In the 
matter of codification and antiquity the Pali Canon is 
certainly entitled to hipest respect. The lat^i^e of th« 
authoritative recension has not only the Vedic Sansknt in its 
background but also presupposes a definite dialectical b^is. 
One may hold without much fear of contradiction that a clear 
idea of the main dialectical basis of Pali may be formed from 
the diction of the Gimfir version of A^oka s Rock Edicts. 
T am not prepared to call that basis either Saurasem, 


L Professor S. K. Chatierji inclines to think that in 
respect of morphology and phonology there is sgood dem 
of similaritv between Pali and Sauraseni. OrigiTi 
Development o/tlie Bengali Language. ?, 54, 
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Paisachi’ or Maharashtri, for to do so would be to put the cart 
before the horse. In order to get a true insight into what was 
in the background one must not argue back but forward : 
given such a dialectical basis^ we can account for the possibility 
of the development of Pali, and subsequently of the 
development of ^uraseni, Paiiachi and Maharashtrl. 


1. Dr. N. Dutt argues in favour of PaUftchl. Eatly 
History 0 / tke Spread of Buddhism, P. 256ff, 



CHAPTER IV 


PHRASEOLOGY AND STYLE 

The records of Aioka are remarkable for their homely 
diction in prose. It follows a law of rhythm and cadence of 
its own and combmea the sincerity of purpose with the 
dignity of expression. It is enlivened throughout by the 
noblest sentiment of a well-meaning heart, and vivid with the 
grandest vision of a righteous world of ceaseless activity 
promoting the cause of piety and promising the attainment 
of the desired object here and of a grand heaven hereafter. It 
conveys the lofty message of an enlightened seer of eternal 
good and happiness, and serves as a dtting v^chlcle of 
sparkling thou^ts of a highly sensitive and practical mind. 
Its pathos is well-suired to its theme, and its appeal goes 
direct into the heart. The epigraphs read as so many 
anto biographical sketches of A^oka. In going through them 
one is apt to feel that they were written either to his dictation 
or, at any rate, under his direction. Thus they are intended 
to reproduce and preserv'e the v^ery words of the Maury a 
emperor. So far as their phraseology and style go, they are 
very closely related to the Pali Discourses of the Buddha. 
There is no other recorded literary tradition which so 
wonderfully fits in with them. And this alone may suffice to 
indicate that none was, perhaps, more steeped in the 
knowledge of the Buddhavacfidiw than Aioka, that none drank 
deeper at that fountain of inspiration. 

The first point of similarity' between the Buddha's Pali 
Discourses and Aioka's Prakfit Epigraphs is the race between 
the statement in first person and that in third. The redactor's 
or editor's part in both is to substitute third person for first 
for converting a direct narration into an indirect one. The 
first person remains intact in both where the received words 
of mouth are sought to be faithfully reproduced or preserved. 
In bo^, the stress is laid on the authoritative tachana, sasdna, 
and flnusflthi (Pali aniuatthi, anusifthi) : 
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Buddhavachana 

mama vachanena te hhikkhii 
amantehi (Majjhinia, I, pp. 258, 
321^ 

Tathagato aka, Bhagava etad 
avocha (Di^a, III, p. 181) 


Bkagavato aTokato sammasam- 
middhassa. 


Aio/cavdcluina 

De^'dnaihpiyasha vackanena 
savata ma vataviyS 

{Queen's Edict) 

Devanutiiprfj'O ,,,. hevath aha^ 
etaih 

Devanaihpiye kevath aha^ (R,E. 
HI, P.E. VII). 

ijaih sasane (Schism Pillar, 
Samith) 

Devanathpriyasa priyadasino 
rdfio (R. E. I). 

PJ^ptocol of the Bhabm Edict literally conforms to 
the conventional form of courtesy met with in Pali ; 

Piyadasi laja Magadhe Saih- 
Vedehiptato BjmgdvanmTh gliarii abhivadcfunniJi aha apd~ 
ahhw^etva Bhikkusakghassa badhatam cha phdsuvihstla^ 
afljafirh pa^metvd appab^kajh cha (Bhabtu)* 

--^phdsiwihamA puchchaiit also 
appabadhatam (Kakachupama 
Sutta, Majjhima I). 

In M. Et E. (Bra), Aioka directs the Viceroy-in-Council 
to observe the conventional courtesy in officially forward in e 
a copy of ms pr<^lamation to the MahaTnatras of Isila. Here 
toe foim IS implied m the order ; Urogyam vataviyd, “health is 
to be mquired of, healto is to be wished." The inquiry of 
health and comfort and welfare was made, as a matter of 
course, m all greetings of civility exchanged between two 
persons of distinct social rank or religious status. The oft- 
recurnng Pali description is : ^mmodunbaift katham sardniyajh 
vltisareiva, having exchanged toe greetings of civility." This 
correspoHi^ to the Sanskrit ku^nlaprainnm uktvd (Ramayana, 
Aranya, XII. 26). Buddhaghosa explains the word Mminodi 
(greeted) as meaning such personal inquiries as kachchi Mofo 
'' ‘ * * phasuvihaTo ti. But exactly corresponding 

to A^okas iJmgymh mtaviyH, we have in Buddhaghosa’s 
FapaiichasQdani : mama vachanena punappunajh drogyam puch- 
chhtiva raja twmhe/u ^addhirfi mittahAavarii khchhatJ 'ti vadatha. 
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One must note that fn-esetf, arogya pariprochati 

is the usud conventiond forai of courtesy with the Kharo- 
sh?hl documents of Khotan. Strangely enough, Kautilyas 
^asanadhikara prescribes no such convention. 

TTie Buddhavacham and Aiokavachana show a very close 
correspondence as regards the construction of sentences, so 
much so that one cannot help regarding the former as the 
literary basis of the latter : 


BV 


AV 


'JJlui Tathsgato jato' ti saddka- 
ssa kulaputiassa dassiJnlyaTii 
fhJnurfi 

{Di^a, II, p. 140). 

Asm in prodeie Bhaguvafi jdtak 
(Div'ya., p 390), 

Tflssa majhaih etdd ahosi ; Kin 
nu feho aham afillad^txhu bhaya- 
pdp'luinkhl vifuir^mi.... 
bhilto va bhayabk^avaffi pofm- 
neyyan ti (Majjhima, I, Bhaya- 
bherava Sutta). 


*Hida Bud/ie j^te Sckjitmuni' 
ti sila vigad^bhi chS. 


‘Hida BJwigtii’arfi j3te' ti, (Lum- 
bini Pillar). 

Esa me hiithtl fein^isw 

jane amipappajeyd, kiniisu ja^ 

va4h^ ti. (P.E. VII). 


The influence of the Pdi gdthaj on the diction of Aioka^ 
vacham is traceable in the mannerism of the latter in incul¬ 
cating the principles of piety. The Sadhu Sutta, quoted in 
R. E. IX, is undoubtedly the main Canonicd authority. But 
the mannerism is not restricted to the stanzas of this Sutta, as 
will appear from the following citation, from the 
Dhammapada: 


BV 


AV 


fea^iena saTiivaro sddku 
sadhu vachaya sortit'dro 

(Dbp. 361). 

dliarnmnladdluissa pi sddhu 
ddnaih ISamyutta, I, p. Zl). 


sadhu mdtrai chn pitari cha 
susrClsel, i?(r)dmfuiija-s(r)omnTia- 
Tiath sadhu ddnarfi, 
prandTuiTh sddhw andrand^ho, 
apas/yayatd apahhuiidatd sadhu 


The Pali prose discourses typified by the Kind Sutta (R, B. 
Ill, Majihima-N. IH) may be shown to have mfluenced the 
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mannerism of Aiokavachana in stating the purpose of an action 
by IciThti (SKt 'what for', put in the middle of a 

sentence: 


BV 


AV 


Yam pi Tatkagato ,,,, 
pubbe nuinussiihhtlto 
sarndno bnhuno 
janassa atthakilTno 
ahosi hitaksmo 
.... Icinti me saddhaya 
vad4kcyywh. dhummeha 
vi^heyyuTh (Digha, III, 

R 164) 

The Aiokavachana empk 
are characteristically Buddhist a 
the Budd/uit'ochana : 


BV 

sarhvatfa’kappd (Dl^a, I, p. 81) 
sukafa-duiikaia (Digha, I, p. 55) 

dpalihodha 
vltagedho, agiddho 
dhttmmad/iitffianflTh (Netti) 
samhodhi U- IV, p. 236) 
dkammaddnaih (Dhp. 354) 
dhetmmanuggaho (Ang. I, 78) 
samachariyd (Ang., I, F< 55) 
dhammena abhlvijiya (Digha, HI, 
P. 51) 

suvihitarutTh (Thera., P, 75) 
ma;;hena, 
nuijjhimd pappodd 

ossuropa (Vibhanga, P. 357) 
kilamatho 

sarligharh saraonrhgdto 


Ya cha feirtichi 
parditram^mt ahaiti 
Icimit bhUtdnaTh 

gacKhejath, 
id ha cha n^ni 
nddi^pairami parotra 
cha M/agaiti 

ardd/ia>aTfttt« (R. E. VI). 


s several technical terms that 
d were evidently drawn from 


AV 

saThvafa-icapfl (R. E., IV, V) 
sukataih dukatarh (R. E. V) 
apalibodfut (R, E. V) 
aparigqdlui (R. E. 
dlui>timddhiFh4ne (R. E. V) 
sarh&odlit (R. E. VUI) 
dhoThmaddnafh (R. H. IX, XI) 
dhartim^nugaho (R. E. XI) 
samachaliyaTti (R. E. XIIl) 
dhaTftiruteijayo (R. E. XlH) 

swvi/iitdnoTh (R. E. Xill) 

majhaih patip^daysma 
(S. R. E. D 
asulope (S. R. 1) 
kilatnathe (S. R. £. I) 
saTtighe upayUe (M. R,£«) 
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tipayantu 
(Dipava VI, 58) 
poraniya pakati G. VI, P. 151) 
jfoggachdrijo fMajjhima, 

I p. 124J 

ta 

Dhamma^garavatO. 

Sa Jhgha-garava ta 
(Ang„ IV, P. 28) 

Btiddhe Dft^imiTie 

Sarhg/ic <i(;eclic)uippa5£l<Io 
(Ang., I, P, 222) 
sadJfuimmo hoti 

fAng.. m, P. 247J 
dlui mma-pariya JO 

Vinaya fAng,, 1, P* 98f.) 
Ariyavathsa ('Digha, III, P. 224) 
An^ata-l)Iuijdni fAng., Ulr 

p. I03ff.) 

bhihkhii hkikkiijxi 

upOsaka upOsika 
dhammaniyamata 
anuposiuhe (Vinaya Klahavagga, 
IL, 4.36) 

pachckuggamanaTU H, IV, p, 

321) 

saddhapadana (Aug., V,P, 337) 
saihgharfi JOiTuiggaTh ftdfoti 

rAng., V, P. 74) 
sajftgham bhindati (Vinaya, IL 
p. 198) 


porai)M pol^iti fM. R, E., ye ) 
jfjgjdcharijdni ('M. R. E., Ye) 


Dhathmasi StiHighasi 
gdidve cKoifi pasadc cha 
(Bhafani) 


fodfunfime cliiIoFh.iti^ hosaci 

(Bhabru) 

d/mrhmopalijdjdni (PI.) 
(Bhabru) 

Vinaya'samidiase (Bhabru) 
Alijavojdni (Bhabru) 
Andgara-hhajdni (Bhabru) 

bhilthu bhilchunt (Bhabru, 

- Schism Pillar) 
upasaka updsika (Bhabru) 
{(fuiThmanijume (P. E, VU) 
anuposatkaih (P. E. V, Schism 
Pillar, Samarh) 
poclmpflgdnuinaift (P, E. VII) 

dJuiJhTnapadana (P.E. VII) 
sarhghe samage ka(e (Schism 
Pillar) 

sumghurii hkakhati (Schism 
Pillar) 


In many instances A4oka*s sentence or clause just puts 
in prose order a Pali saying in verse : 


BV 

de^otdnaih pijo uJiarfi 
(Apadana, Pilindavachcha) 


AV 

Detudnaitipijo (R. E. HI) 
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Dhamme fHffo ttjjavie | 

maddave sato (Sutta-nipata, 250) 
Yo pubbe katal<Jilyidiy> ahd 
lokesu dultkaram 0* IH, P- 12) 
pidfbangaTno swc/idriteiu 
(Digha, iii, P. 169) 

Ta mayd bahttkaldryiiii 

kataih ; me 


Katd me kalydtTid 
anekariipd 0- V. p. 491) 

pdpaih pdpena sufoirnrh 

pdpena dukkaraiit 
Chullavai^a, vii) 
saddhSya pi sddhu 
ddTUJih (Satiiyutta, 1, p. 21) 
Dhamtmladdhassa pi 
sddhu ddnafh {Saiiiyutta, I, p* 21) 
sad/iu sojftjumo 

(Saiiiytitta, I, p. 21) 
SahbaddTViiii dhamrnad&nani 

jin^ti O^Kp. 354) ' 

(Na hi mangah kiUcanalh) 
dtt/vi saccarfi (J. V. p. 78) 

Yarmirh /uitaHilutd njatihi 

(Javasakuija J.) 
YathA pttcl athavd pi mdta 
amkampakA attka^mA pajdn^ih 
Evameva tip hotu ajafl cha rajl3, 
mayam pi fiessama tathiva putta 

0, V. p 504) 


Nattana samaJtdth fcinclii 

atirekafi cha fnafiflisam 

(Theragi., 424) 


DfiamTiTamfii ilidmhi 
trsfamio (R. E, V). 

Yo Adikaro kaldnasa 

cJiikamTh fearoci (R* E. V). 


tahtini katAni 

(R.E, V, P-E. II). 

SufearaTh /li pApam, 

Pflpaih Ai sufearaiti (R.E,V). 
Kalfl^iam dukarath (R.E.V.) 
sodfiu d(d)Tui ifi, ddne scldfia 
ti (R.E. IX). 

B (r)flmfuiJj5TU3Th 

dflmirft (R.E. m). 

Pd?;te5u sayamo s^/iu (R.E. IX). 

Na tu etdrijaTH asti daiunh 
yaHsarti dkammadanaih fR-E-IX) 
mVatJuiTfi martigdlflTh (R.E. DQ 

Yasa ns^i ..feotarhflats 

(R.E. VU). 

Atli4 pit (a) ftewiTh ne lajd 
ri, atim atSnaih 
anukaThpaci hefaiii apf;eni 
anwicaThpati; nthA paid 
fievarh maye iajine 

(S.R.E. 11). 


Duahale imasa kaifimasa samsf 
\ kute 

( mane atiUfee (S. R. E. I, J). 


9 
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Esd te pOT&i}iy& pakati 

a. VI, p. 151) 

Ydth Jcifichi 

sabbath tarh (pan) a^sa 
Bhagavato vachamih sammS- 
samhuddhassaW (Aog., IV, p. 164) 
Taft cha amfiamt vattave 
(], III, p. 309) 
vaddhat’eva suve save 

(J. V, p. 507) 

Sflchche cha dhamme cha dame \ 
cha saihjam^ 

sochejja'silalajuposathesu chafl 
Ddnarh sllaifi parkhchdgaTh 
aijavaih mad£ivarh tapaih 

(Digha, III, p. 147) 
sussilsa cha garflnaift (Thera* 

gacha, verse 369) 


Es& pord^ pahiti (M.R.E.Ja, Ye) 

£ hecht BhagavatH 
Budhena hhdrite sarve 
se sithhdstte va (Bhabru) 

Alahdmi hahafti tarh 

v&tave (Bhabru). 

suve suve va4hf(d (P. E., 1) 

Ddya done sacke sochave 
mStdave sodhave (P. E„ VII) 


guruna suimsha (R> E., XIll). 


The legacy of the older Pali gathas is palpable in the 
diction of Aiokavachana. First, the use of re as an dtmanepada 
verbal su£x (3rd person, plural) is one of the archaisms met 
with in the Pali gathfts. This occurs as a regular form in the 
dialect of Gimar j 


PG 

dissare, vijjare, jayaret 
miyyare bkavissare, vinihuijhaTe 


GD 

drahhare, Srabhisare (R,E.I.}; 
anuvatare (R«E., XUl), anuva- 
tisare (R,E,, V), 


The Vedic infinitive tavc which is met with here and there 
in the ancient Pali gathas is found to be a regular form in 
Aiol^ Prakrit, This suffix ts totally discarded in Pali prose 
and in all later Prakrits. The correspondence in this respect 
between the Buddhavachana in verse and the Aiokavachana in 
prose may be illustrated as foUows ; 
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BV I 

vattave, netave, J'sSfei^lSu?)^' !J/£^yiteve 

ddtave, pch^tave |j^lVrcJifuiniiWt^e,^LThi- 

tave {R.E. XIII)* 

The two archaic forms of s^ression are met with 
alike in the old Pali gSthas and the AioUavacharui : 

(jennssu mwito loiio ^ c yjjs 

( Sutta-nipata, verse 1032) ,, . j i,, Li,ith)j(i ’ 

kirhcfichhando Itimadkippayo i kirhchfuiTfidc, kTc ^ jjy 

( J-V. P- 3 )! 

samufiatose ( Sutta-nipata, viyflfmiase (r- b- ^ 

verse 4 )| 

Certain archaic future fo^ o\d ^PaU 

hu (to be J, and da f to give ) are features of both the old Fall 

gathas and the Aiokavachana : 

flj Vkri ftodo) 


kahatU ltdhnnti, kafuiii, 
fc^Kdtfui, Icdhami, fcaKamd 


kasflti {R. E., V), IcdcK^ti 

(P. E., 11), 

iMchhartiii (R.E.,V), kflchliamj, 

laskflmi (R- E-. >X). 


f2) hu f to be J 

hessati (hohitOi hessnnti I hosuti (Bhabru), 

(hohinti)» 

hessosi (hohisi), hessatiui 

(hohithrO, 

hessdmt (hohimi), hessamd 

(hohimn) 

hessuTh (Theragatha, verse 1100) 


(S. R. E., II), 
hohuThti (P* E., VII). 


husuTh (M. R* E.) 


(2) Vda (to give } 

jwdalifai (TheragJths. verse303> Jalviihti fP.E.. tV) 

As for the correspondence in phrases and idioms, the 
following instances may be cited for companson . 
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BV 

chfKi Jtlio adlmwd sawKijjaijKicfwi- 
rcasc (Digha, 111, P. 18§) 

eLichcho samano va trshrtujr^o 
vd (Brahma jsla Sutta) 

saJfiusamTiwto hahuiamiisa 

(Di^ia, I, P, 49) 
mago vd moro vd; 

(Majjhima, I, P, 20) 
so m'c/icfia dhuvo 
vijke G*i 1. P* 262) 

BrahTTUijdtto nflma 1 

I (Vinaya Mahsvagga, Ch .X) 
osaahd (Sutta-nipata, verse 296) 
Ra;julco (J., 11. P. 367) 

anusafIftacuTh (Ang. I, P. 68) 
bahubhanijla {Vinaya, III, P. 138) 
aifluito cfu* fcjanjamito cfia 

tini sarhvochcfiFiiirani atikkantdni 

il, II, P. 128) 
dlgluim arttoTaih fPetav., I. 10) 
bijagdma’bhuUigdmasa- 

mdrambha pasunarit clui 
samdramhho (Digha, I,P.5) 
pflsilnmti samdrambkd 

(Sutta-nipata, 311) 
gihino vd pahhajitassd vd 

sammdpatipatti {Samyutta, 
XLIV, 24) 

viHirhs^l, avi/iiThsa (Digha, III, P, 
215; Vibhanga, 86, 363) 
afiiitisa sahbohhatem 
vtmdnaflassi (sutta-nipata, 887) 
visoka-dossana (Digha-N.I) 
dhammaghosako (Dhp. A., Ill, 

P. 81) 

dhammahheri (Milinda, P. ZI) 


AV 

bakukaih hi dosaiii 5a7nd[|amKi 

(R. £,, I). 

eUachd samajd (R. E., I.) 

sadlmniata Dev^iunfiprijoja 

(R. E., I) 

dvo mord eko mago (R. E., I) 

so pi mago t\a <Ihruvo (R. E., 1) 
vtjite (R. E., II) 

Artitijolco nama Yonaldjd 

(R. E., U). 

osadKani (R. E., II) 

RajiiJce (R. E.. Ul P. E., IV, 

P, E., Vn. M. R. E., Ye). 
anttsaifi3?ana»h {R. E., ID) 
apabhaiiiddtd (R. E., HI) 
hem to cha ojaih/aaato cha 

(R.E. III) 

atilcStath aifitararh (R.E. IV) 


pT<itiar<itfii)ho (R.E. IV) 


fldtiTiarh sarhpatipati hr(d}mha- 
^losamationaTh sa4ipa{ipati 

(R.E. IV) 

othiihsa, avthitfisd (R.E. IV) 

avtKithsd bhurdnarh (R.E. IV) 

vimdna-'darsav^ (R.E. IV) 
dharhmoghoso (R.E. IV) 

bherighoso (R. E. IV) 
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flfgiklthflndhd (Vinaya, I, P, 26) 
rufjflni (Digha, Ij P- p3) I 
di(«tb5S£i (Digha, UI, P. 235) 
kdmeiw yttfljofhii {Therag^tha, 

346) 

hani {Ang., I, P. 434) 

md ianghahhedo rwchchfttfid 
(Bhikkhu Patimokkha) 
moneyydrii d\d<k(tT£iiii (Sutta- I 
nipata, 701 ^ 
fldifeaTnmifeo, piihfeafcdrl, fmhfcfln- 
gdmo siicfiaritea* (Vinaya, IIU 

p. 116) 

slldiayuposathesti (Digha, III, 

p. 147) 

Yofid'iPCamboicsM (Majjhima, 

II, p. 149) 

TdttKikdssa pettoniicassd 
Yond’lCamto/^^ aflftasu cha 

pochcIiantiTnKu jaruipadesit 

(Majihima, II. p. 149) 
hrdKmanifebhesu (J. VI, p. 229) 
fiitdya iukhd>a 
hatddKikaro G-1- P- 56, VI, 

p, 251) 

theresiL nuaJwilfdlco 
rcuha-vinita (Majjhima., 

I, p 149) 

atthakaranaih (Digha, II, p. 20) 

rdjino pafivedayit 
Tdflflo pafivedesi 
achchayifcditi karanlyaiii 

(Majjhima, I, p. 149) 

bhuftjdmane (Tlieragatha) 

vfido te flropito (Digha, I, p. 81), 
TdJjflTh amacfichesii SropetvO. 

(Petavatthu—A.,p. 154) 
]calnho uiggciho vivddo, 


agikha^fidni (R. E. IV) 
divj^ni mpdni (R. E, IV, 
dsilasa (R. E., IV) 
vadhi ju)dThtu (R. E.. IV) 

hini (R. E., IV) 
hmi chfl ma olocluiyisii 

(R. E., IV) 

fealdnaiii duketraiii (R. E-, V) 
adikaro kalanasa (R. E., \0 


bdpe hi ndmd supadalaye 

(R. E., V) 
Yana-ICarhbofd-QflTfiii HdTdnath 
(R, E., V) 
YorwKdihfjojesii (R. E., )^Ii) 
Rafhihdnarfi PitiniKdndA 

(R. E., V) 

YoTui-KdrfiiKKhd*QailidhdIeiu, , 
e va. pi flftine apalaTtitd 

(R, E., V) 

ImimaijjbhajhM (R. E. V) 
Fvitastikhdje (R. E. V) 
kifabhikdro 

(R. E, V) 

thdiresM mahalake (R. E. V) 
vinrta (R. E. VI) 

athakoiime, dtfwiartime 

(R. E. VI) 

me pativedctha (R. E, VI) 
(Khdyike, atiyAyihe (R, E. VI) 

hhxtih}fimS,Tutsa (R. E, VI) 

mahdmdtreiti achayilx 
(a) ropitdTfi fR. E, VI) 

^ vivadjo va ntjhdCi (a) 
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ufwgiichchfwititi, . * nijjfiatriA 
u^wgachchanti (ABg.i 1» p* 66) 

Simnt&TikaTh ^Vinayar 1 P- 32) 
td^ft cha mularti kw^alabhivu- 

{Sariiyutta—N. I) 
anano fiatinath 0* VI, p. 36) 
pflsdmt-lckha chirdttliittica hoti 

(Ang-, aMatra bKifekfiu-wnimii' 
tija, aflftatra tiriyantarar^ya 
aharasuddhi, saTh^arasuddhi 

(M aj-da| Ka-paraicicamo, 

dalha-dhammo, dalhathattiKa 
(Dipavamsa, XL 25) 
migat'am nikkhamiti'a 

(Samanta*pa., I, P- 55), 
tena mtH madhurarti 
^mananaTh cfia dajsanaai 
(Mangala Sutta) 
bIii 3 iyo no arati sufeha 
uppajjati bfiijyo so/nanassaift 
aflflabhagijam (Bhikkh^i 

Patimokkha) 

uchavacKa pafipoda (Sutta* 
nipata, 714) 

TTiangala^ fearoti (Dbp*A, 

1. p, 184) 

abadKesu 
avafia-vivalieitt 
itthit tnaJiila, TTiahila 
ambakd janika (Vmaya, I, p, 
232; Samanta-pt, I. p, 385) 
mUmi pitati 
na c)ia khuddarh, 
rttraakam va 

appaphalafh mdhapphala^ 
taridaih 
etariso sattka 

mittttsanihavaTh, jantKutena 


sarhto parisayath (R* E, VI) 


dnaThtaliyarh (R. E. VI) 
fasa cka esa mflie (R, E. VI) 
bkfltanaTh flnaThimrh. (R-E. VI) 
chi'Iafhitikd hotu (R* E, VI) 
aftatra agena parAkrctmena 

(R, E. VI); 

aflatra- , agdyc paUkhdya 
agena bha^fena (P.E. I) 
bhai’a^ttdhi (R.E. VII) 
d^Kabhatita (R.E. VII) 


rtikhami 5 u beta migautyjj 

fR.E. vin) 

tena sd dkarhmajata (R,E. VIII) 
tkairanaifi dasane cKa 

(R.E. vm) 

Uidoptiya esH bbnya 
rati bfiat^ati (R.E. VIII) 
bkflge arfifle (R,E. VIII) 

uchavackath mamgalarh 

(R.E. IX) 

maittgalam karoti (R*.E. DC) 

abadk£5ti (R.E. IX) 
avaKa-vivaheiu (R,E, IX) 
ithi, mahlia, 

^ak (a)}(imk(u) (R,E, I^) 

rndtari pitari ^.E, III) 
chbudar}! (khudaih) cha 
niratkaih cha (R.E. IX) 
apaphalatii mahdphale (R.E. IX) 
tateta (rh) (R,E, IX) 
ctarisoTh dhaifimamaThgalarh 

(R.E. iX) 

tnita'^Ththuterui, (R,E, IX) 
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ttivttrtarh> vutxaih K* etam 
Bhagavata (Itivuttaka) 
nari*mitW'S^ha, mirto 
suluulot mitto sfl/idyo 
(SlngalovSida Sutta^ 
ovaditabbd 

dhammo akdliko fDighai 

\h P. 93) 

^luirh nihbatteyya, 

(Milinda. 276^ 

bahwh puflflaih 

pasavati (Sarbyutta, I, P. 182) 
rhr ayatike 

yaso kitti cha (Sutta-nipsta, 817) 
ussatdya (Majjhima, II, P. 15) 
etafh dukkaraiii 
patipatti, sammdpafilKinno 

sab^-pSsan4<i'S^V^ 

(Milinda P., J. 359) 
etasmtrh nidane ctoimiift 
pakarane dIutmmiTh 
katkaih katvd fVmaya 
Mahavagga, VlJ 

attanam Jcfuaimti (Majjhima, 

I, p. 132) 

vochtguti 

eke sarruiifui-brahTntfnia sakaihyeva 
v^daih dipenti jotenti paritvada.th 
pana kfiwrtisand (Ang*, I, P. 88} 

upahdrlfiaci 
baku$sutd Sgatagama. 
xtjTiavdyo (Saihyutta, IV, P. 68) 

tatra-tacrsbh irwind ini, 
pttsanna Buddha-s&sane 
hmeyya fMajjhima, I, P. 171) 
khuttiy<tssii 
dlwimma^nio 


flsti iti vHtciTh, 
fuJit hevaih vuce (R,E IX) 
miirena va suhadayena vd 
Mtikena va sahAyetut va 

(R.E. DC) 

ovflditiWo^Th (R.E. IX) 
dkariimamaihgale altAlihe 

fR.E. Dg 

athaih niwifeti fR.E. IX) 

anaihtarh ptiflaih prasavati 
(R.E. IX, XI) 

dyatiye (R.E. X) 

yaso va kifi va fR,E. X) 

tisafena fR.E. X) 

dui^rarfi tu feho etafh CR.E. X) 

^TtiTTUipdppati (R,E. XI) 

sava-pdsaxhddni (R.E. XII) 

atpapdsathda-pSljd - • lahttka 
vd asa oimKi lamhi prakarai^e 
(R. E. XII) 


atpapasa(fh)4aM cFi/uiijali, aca- 
prashaiUdaih kshanoti (R.E. XU) 
eochigwti (R.E. Xll) 

^0 Ei jcochi atpapa^aThdaiti 

paja]/ati parapSsajii4d-iii va 
garahati. kirfiti atpapa^rli^atfi 
dlpayema iti (R.E. XII) 
upafianati (R.E. XII) 
bahusma cha kaldb)agama 
samavajfO (R.E. XIQ 

ye tacra-m{T)a prasaThnd 

(R.E. XU) 
kuveju (R.E. XII) 
aibavdiabhisitaia (R.E. XIII) 
dhathmakdrnatil (R.£, XIU) 
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tifcfjarti cKJuiridciiii cha pemafl cfui | 
fSariputta theragSthaJ 

^cLgai}£t (Milinda, p. 359) 
patihh^go (Majjhima, I, p. 304) 

sahassflbhago te maranaiii 

atoviyo samwpi>aii»i3 rattluiTti 
widdhaihsajiinti te. 
tdss'cvd (= aixusik' 

Itfuiri, J. No. 48) 

cparadhaih khcunati 
vdjanrt dKlrS (Dhammapada) 
gliafisaiTh (Theragatha) 
ghatitarti. (Bodhicharyavatara, VJ 
jaihJ^ittena bfiAsiMSsa virtfidrerut 

(Theragatha, verse, 570) 
mahallakath vihamTft (Bhikkhu 

Patimokkha) 
ayuih maKdpdtfwivI alghfl 
. . , . visflla tjitt/vini[v3 viptda 
mdkantfl (MiUnda, p. 311) 
atthamadhmaUiya pemanlyd 
(Sumangala vila., 1, p- 75) 

pimappunaTh 
ekato gfuifitdTfi 

anujattKi 

(Milinda—P., P- 397) 

dvdta iKimukM 

0.1, p. 366) 

siiTTiocluirijfd dolhn dKiti Q- VI) 
akaJikasafh apkamsaih 
(j. Ill, p. 282 ) 

vadho cJia barul/u) cfut (wrikkileso 
(Petavattiiu) 

(iaWcKanti, dakJdiiTh 

Itfunie khai}e (Dhp., 239) 

etiidanrifefl, m^ta^ruikaih 


tivo dIuiTkTTUivflyo 
dharhmak&matd (R.E. XIII) 
babhand va samond va arhne 

ftdsaThda (R.E. XIII) 
pdjifjfvdgo (R.E. XUl) 
fsaRa)jrctbfvdgo mol garMinflto 
{R.E. XIU) 

ySL chd pi flfavijo Devanaiti- 
piyasu pijite (lio)ti (R, E. XlU) 
dKramflTh afiuvidhiyciThti' 

(R.E. XIO) 
klidmitave (R. E. XIII) 
dutH na VTOchaihti (R.E. XUI) 
ghafitaTh (R. E. XIV) 

asti eva saTftJthiterui . . flsti 
vistat(e)Tut (R.E. XlV) 

TTuahalake hi vijitfl»h (R.E. XIV) 

TnohdThfe hi vija^e (R. E. XlV) 


atha^a madhwntdya, (R.E XlV) 

punapuna-vutam (R. E. XTV) 
saohhd:;yo, saThfehdja (R.E. XlV) 

no. sarvarh sarvata ghofitaUi 

(R. E. XIV) 
cfh tuphesu anusathi (S.R.E.I) 

esd me mokhjamam-duvdlafft 
(S,R.E-I) 

dhiti patithnA ochald (S.R.E.I) 
akhohfuJse ochaihde. achaihdAih 
dphalwiflTfi (S.R.E.I) 
hartidhano-iii v& 
paiikilesaTh vd (S.R.E.I) 
dekluitha, dehhatct (S.R.E.I) 
fefui^si khaTjuisi (S.R.E.I) 

' ba(^)d}uinarhtihi (S.R.E.I) 
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imdTh tesarti pdptcndtU ri 
(Milinda, p. 294) 

siissatisaiTuiThj samfl 

£intard chit RfijttgiihiiTlt 
asrtthbKTto anttbhiggo 

(Milinda, p. 340) 

(jttannrh anwltampami 

(J. IV, p. 320) 

addfuttiydni yojnniKatani 
hcssarh 0 * P* 

Jamhudlpc 

mtssam bate hi patiditaifi 

(J, V, p, 599) 

misstbhiiffl missibhaviiTh 

(J. V, p. 86, Digha, U, p. 267) 

ta^sa siichi^iTinisa nyarti vip^o 
(Serissaka-vimanavatthn) 
hntflin ponflnphatrtTh mayhiiiti 
(Buddhapadana) 

vipulaih stdchntfi (Dhp., 27) 

evttttisvn Itho htisalnth 

bhiyyo bhi]?yo 

pdvnddhtttt (Milinda** p. 297 ) 

diyad^haiii 
ydvat^o assa iidyo 

snchaih bfuine nallfettih 
dhnmmngwn^ Q. IV, p. 321 ) 
jefthapiichajiinn G* P' 326) 
cfidlciiiiii pavitttemi 

so dclni (Theragatlia, 291) 
yoES:iichari3fo (Majjhitna, 

I. p. 124) 

^hfi[ihci>ft> dbhilchhnnflth 
hma-m-iifcfca?tha-mn;j himd 
(Vinaya, IV, p. 7 ) 

omaka majihimd ufclcoshfl 

0 * III, p. 218 ) 

10 


aThtesti papunevu te iti 

(S. R. E. II) 

$asviitniTi saoutrti, sasvattiTh, 

sama^/arh (S* R. E. 1, 0) 
flThtaldpi Tiscna (S* R. E. U) 
iinuvtgina (S* R. E, II) 

atdnarh anttkarfipnti (S.R-E. II) 

iidhnti^^Tii vosfini (M* R- E*) 
Kitsatfi (M. R. E.) 

Jathbiidipflsi (M, R. E.) 
muni^ misfl detehi (M* R* E.) 

misibhQta (M. R* E-) 

palcamosa hi iya* phatc 

Bi.# E--J 


j vipule suage (M* R. E.) 

I lynm chn athe vadhistiti 

i vtpidiiih pi chn vddhisari 

I (M. R. E*) 

diyadhiytith (M. R* E.) 

ydvataka tupaka ahale 

(M. R* E,) 
sAclut^ catflviyitTh (M. R. E-) 
dhjiThmiigwnji (M. R- E.) 
rtpachayaitiiytt (M. R. E.) 

dhaTiimagia^S pavmitaviyd 

(M. R. E.) 

sc ddni (M- R* E., Ye) 
yflgydchnrtydni (M. R- E,) • 

abhilchiiunh (Bhabru) . 

uhdsS gevayd nutjhim^ (P.E.I.) 
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alaih upafthSituih 

(Ang. Ill, p- 142) 
pamth cha samddapeti 
(Ang., II, p. 253J 
pfzcftch^niai/^fmo 

(Atthasa.j p. 245) 
dhammena giifio 0* P- ^22) 
iiiiduidd chakkhudad^ 

(Theraga,, 3) 
aaano pana (t>a;jfiTh) 
duddasam (Dhp-, 176) 
uddhag^TTiinl, ^hog^Tnmf, 
dukkkan irodha -gam itil 
fcoJ/iija yeva kdrand 
(Chariya-Pifaka) ; yem 
kUTai}ena (Milinda, p. 255) 

isid maTifirm t/aftc/iilo 

(Theragatha, 375) 
md <z)cko5atha paribhcisatha 
rosetfut vihesatfut (Maratajjarilya 
Sutta, Majjhima I) 

na kareyya parapattiy^iifi 
(Petava., II. 1. 32) 
pandito l/yatto medhdvl patibalo 
sukfuj-parihafo ^Majjhima, II, 

p. 60 ) 

dhdtusamatd Mih'rtda, (p. 351) 

kdlarh ddmmi 

(Molapariyaya Jataka) 
ddna-sarkvibhaga-raca 
(Saitiyutta, I, Sakka-Sam, IL,) 
seyyotkd 

c/uikkavdka karhsd 
ambaku - maddart\ 
ambaka-packchari 
aTiatthihslarh 
ukkapirtd^d (plj 
palaxud (pi.) 


aiarh cha palaA 
samddapayitave (P. E. I) 


arhta-TTiahdmdta (P. E. 1) 

dhajfimena goti {P. E. I) 
chakhtiddne (P. E. U) 

dupativekhe chu kho esa (P.Ed) 

imdni dsinavagdmmi (P, £. Ill) 

kdlanena va (P. E. Ill) 


mdne fs>d kdlanena (P* E. HI) 

lutkdTh md paiifclidsayisaTfi 

(P, E. Ill) 

abhihdie (P. E. IV) 
acapatiye kate {P. E, IV) 

viyazd {R. E. IV) 

5ukluiih parifuilave (P. E. IV) 

daTh^samatd (P. E. IV) 
tiThni 

yoffi dirhne (P. E. IV) 

(P. E. IV) 

seyotha (P. E, V) 
sufee 5dllkd (P. E. V) 
chakavdke luiifue (P. E, V) 
ajhbd kapilikd (P, E, V) 


dndtfiika-mdcfifte fP, E. V) 
okapiAde (P, E, V) 
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Jjafivattfrii eti* 

cnti Maravasafh fSainyutta-N. I) 

aje\a{t£t silhdrd 

anattkaya 

ckatuddasi' paUchadasi 
aFtfifimT cUa /*akfehassi*f Majjhima 
I, Bhayabherav'a Sutta) 

(Majihima, I, P. 49) 

bandhanatnoidihaiii (Dlgha, I, i 
p. 73) 

avaliati ('Samyutta I, 
Yakkha, 12) j 

packchugfartuinflrtiO-JV, p. 321) 
fiifckunrmmcjyrti (Digha, I, P. 
126) 

dhamm^ntuatt fi irit 

(Milinda, p. 1S6) 
baKuna janassa (Digha, III, 
p. 167) 

pelckhaThono 
G- III. p. 109) 

Ifihuka esl fCTiariya-pitaka, 1. 9) 
etadatthd (Vinaya, V, P. 164) 

gahmEtfia-paWfaiitflnaTh 

Ajtvikesu, Nigai}.ihesu 

vayoTTUikai [d k^nam 
kapaiya-vardkesu 
saifighdih samaggath karoti 

(Vinaya, I, p. 355) 
MihiaTanam (Vinaya, III,) 
andfuifcdre nifekfiicto (Ang., Ill, 

p* 233) 

flflTUiifi viftfldpeyjd (BhikkhQ^ji- 
pad, Nissaggiya, 4) 

tFtikkhunaTh bhikkimlnciTlcha 

(Theragatha, 125) 


pakis^e (P. E. V) 
patibhogaih no eti (P. E. V) 
ajaka elaM sulutli (P. E. V) 
anafh^ye (P* E. V) 
ch^w^satii porhchada 
athamipakh&ye (P. E. V) 

/li^^nikd^ydni (P. E. V) 
chdtuifimdsi'^kkfidye (P- E. V) 
barHcIIuinamoklidnt (P. £. V) 


sukJtdrfi dvafidmi (P. E. VI) 

j»jciiupaganiane (P, E* VI) 
aI)'Ii>utiindma}'eKaTh (P* E. VH) 

d ha ihmdnusnr k ini 
anus^sami fP. E. VII) 
bakuRf jundst fP, E. VII) 

etam eva anKifekfuimdne 

fP. E* Vli) 

I lahukf chfl esa fP. E. VII) 
etadathd (?. E. VII) 
pavaiitanaih cheva gihitkanarh 
(P. E. VII) 

Ajivikti^u. NigaAtkestt 

(P. E. Vll) 
vayomakulaftanaih (P. E, VII) 
ka|;Ki^-t'aldkc:st( (P. E. VII) 
sdTfighe samage kate 
(ScEism Pillar) 

: 5 dTji^l<inast (Schism Pillar) 
saTiHaldTiasi nikliitd 

(Schism Pillar) 

viTh 7 U(f«Jjttdvije (Schism Pillar) 

bhikhiinaTh cha bhikbimfrutTh 
cfwi (Schism Pillar) 
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0* IV, p, 332) 
byafljanena 

mahita, mah&hitvdna fMajjhima, 
II, p, no, J. W, p. 236) 
dhajam ussSpesi 

suv<3nTuittfi(3mb/uifh uss^pesi 
(i IV, p. 236) 

Lumoin? 

atthabkagiya 

Indas^laguhSr fDigha, fl, p. 263) 
jalitkd fMilinda, p. 405) 
sabbaseto irmAgaiti-fuitthi 

fj. VI, p. 487) 

sabbaseto gajuttamo 

(Vi m ana va cthu) 

Seto (Ang., Ill, p, 345) 

MR, S. N. MITRA’S : 

supavjaRjrtnotthdyd mige 

mdrcs&amt f). III, p. 438) 
pupphupago phaliipago nJtfefio 
(T>hp, A. p* 189) 
tmusaihy&yitvd fMajjhima. Ill, 
p. 174) 

^anupariy^yitvS, anuyUyato 

(Milinda, p, 391) 
Raja dhammagliosalcarfi 

aropewa g/iosanarti 

Ijareti 0 - IV, P* 264) 

dhaTniTnaghoscikd hutva 

gamagdmaTh nagardTjogararfi 
vicharii^dma 

fparamatthajotika, U, p, 216) 
aJio dfiammasacanaili, 

(Sumangalavila., I, p. 214) 
vtTTiaruwh disua Q- V, p. 165) 
aka^a-vtnuinant 

0. VI. P. 124) 


posdiihaye fSchism Pillar) 
fiyaTiijanena (Schism Pillar) 
mahiyite (Lumbini Pillar) 

^ilatfiablie usapdpite 
(Lumbtnl P.) 

LuThmmi' (Lumbini Pillar) 
athabhagiye (Lumbiru Pillar) 
Nigoiui-feHbhd (Bara bar 1) 
/alQgftd (Barabar III) 
sarvasveto hasti, seto, 
gajfiMme (Misc, III.) 


ST OF PARALLELS 

prdria-sa to-sa Hasrdn i 
drflbft isu swpdthflya (R. E. I) 
osa4hdni rntmiso^gani pasu 
■ — opag^ni (R. E. 11) 
anusathydnaih n/jdto (R. E. Ill) 


dfuiThmagboso (R. E, IV) 


aho dIu37h77H3gIlOSO (R. E. IV) 

vim&na-darsan^. . , , itpd 

(R. E. IV) 
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tiijssanaih 

ditb^Tii pi Tfl:/>ani passato 

SumRugala'-viiR; I, p. 215) 
atthapdys (}. Ill, p. 387).—the 
opposite of 

pariKine fj. Ill, p. 387) 
desatfi (Samytitta, II, p. 15) 

pdpcLfh pdpena sttkaraih (Udaoa, 

V. 8) 

padvdra (J, V, p. 433, J. VI. 

p. 627) 

anubaddh^ (Sumangala-vila, I. 

p. 39)=anugata 
dtildcamrh luiroto (Ang., IV, 

P- 37) 

vinicIicFihaYe nislditvfl iJ|fe tires! 

(J. Ill, p. 292) 
bahtt attain me tlritaifi (J. Ilh 

p. 334) 

otthaih fedriswiti (J. HI, p. 394) 
fcdyerui chd yo saffflato, 

Yo tre JSuitctilflP feataveJi dhlro 
ftab^namitto (lalfiabhcitti cfui 

fioti, 

dulcldiitttssa saMcachchd fcttroti 
fcichcfiiiTh (J. V, p. 146) 
t£tssa ayafi ch.*eva loko araddho 

hoti jKiro cFui lofto (Digha, UL 

p, 181) 

uchchdvache jafifle (Th^raga- 

tha, verse 34) | 
sfilhtt d^rmn ti (Ang., IV, p, 43) 
devamangalika {J- III, P* H5)- 

c hactanuingdl^t rh, 

uivalia-nuiTigiilaiti (J- HI, P- 407) 

kotufuila-mangiiliico (Suman- 
galavila,, I, p, 226) 


(R. E, IV) 

divydni mp&ni dasayitpd 

(R.E.IV) 

athdsd viidfii (R.E. IV) 
hmi (R.E. IV) 

desdrh fR-.E. V)=a part, a 

portion 

siilEdTdiH bi pupaihf papaHi hi 

sukarahi {R.E, V) 
supodhmvc (R.E. Y)—siipad- 
vdraih (well*entranced) 
ant^^hd pajdva (R.E- V) 

JtiJcamih koroh (R.E. V) 

a(hd*sarhiirand (R.E. VI) 


(ifhe fuiromi (R.E. VI) 
sd^dme bhdvdsuhitd va katath- 

fiata va 

dddluibhatitd (R.E. VH) 


tibhe ladhe hoti (R.E. DC, 
cf. R.E. VI) 
hiddtd-bdidte diddhe hot! 

(R.E. VII) 
uclidvdche mamgale (R.E. IX) 

sddhu ddna id {R.E.1X) 
uchdvdchdih ma^dlarh dvdha- 
vivdhesu (R.E. DO 
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etadaggarii fchiyyo ddnam 

yadidam dhammadcufirfi (Ang. 

IV, p. 364) 

yaso Jcitti cha P- 
mafiatthiji^Tti (J-HI, p, 376) 
dhammii-sdrti VI bhttgo 

(Theragatha, V. 9) 

ttthiSgdmssa amocficfifid 

(J. Ill, p. 371) 

antwidhiTeyjarSi {Saihyutta, IV, 

p. 131) 

tumhdlca^ fcluimicabJjaih tava 

Icfmmami (Dhp* A-, I, p. 405) 


rut cfui saJcica flgh^tomflnerm 
(Theragatha, V. 513) 
kammadvdra 0. IV, P, 14) 
dinna-Tutja-dvdTie 0. IV, p, 341) 
ndttano samafcaiti iciftchi tttire- 
kafi cha maftflisarfi 

(TTieragatha V. 424) 

Jltiito ^Tui kiyena {Ang, IV, 

p. 66) 

ttnumtijifuwh satnSchare (J. IV i 

p. 192) 

vippatipajjitvS 0. Ill, p- 116) 
mfino chittarH tirfldhenri (J- HI,) 

rdjanafh aradfieiurti 

^istlldcDiUo (Milinda, p. 6) 
ap&yc 0. IH, p. 387) 

apaye=apagamanej parithine 

ttttlwrit aHfUiya d/ittmmanudhti- 
mmapafiiwnno (Ang;iy,p,296) 
assure^ 0tivuttaka, VI, 122) 
=af\attavnar\aia cliittossa 
(Corny,), “mental distemper” 
jtamimiTh , ,, fcorontossa V.dye 
Jtikmissati (Anguttara, IV, 

p. 332) I 


na Cu eMristiTh astt datunk 
5(3risaj1i dlutrtiatadJnmti 
(R.E. DC) 

ytwo aa fei'd va (R.E. X) 
TTutfiadi^vtih^ (K-E. x) 

dh(imma,~saihvibh£lgo (R,£. X) 

it)iE/)wifea-TniihdrTiat£l (R.E, XII) 

nnuvidhi^ttre (R.E. XIII) 

);/ittmis<ati e sakiye Iclutmitave 
(S-R.E. II) 

fcfidmitoviyamate yarti sakiye 

khamitave (R.E. XIII) 
na cha sarvatra ghatitaih 

(R.E. XIV) 
, , . duvislarh 

nrh tuphesu nnusiithi (S.R.E. 1} 
dudhnle eiasa lutthrrutfa same 
kute mane otfleke (S,R,E. I, J) 


majfunh paiip&dayema (S,R« 

E. I) 

vipapfKijamine (S.R.E. I) 
IdjaloaM (S.R.E, 1) 

:yena marh lapdca chagha^ti 

nldSuiyitave (P.E. IV} 
(S.R.E. I) 


atliarh jdnicu tathd kalarhti 
dchil anusatfii (S,R.£, I) 
dsulope (S.R.E, 1) 


feilamte siyd fS,R,E. I) 




efcdrfi jaTfiUiichchfuirdTh (J. Ill, 

P- 440) 

0, V, p.86) 

hatthena hatthayh gahetva 

fcaydmisstbfuSvaifr upagatH 
bakkamate bhusaih fSathyutta, I, 

P. 69) 

daffiam eiuirii barakkame 

(Dhp. 313) 
TTuiIuintani fehiddJc^nt 

(Dhp, A., 1, p. 282) 
kdTTiaih (7* llh p. 368) 

= etarfucTui, ‘verily^ 

Tia swJtiirarfi dfethanendi pflpunttiim 
(Majjhima, III, p, 167) 
dham tna-pdriyayo 

(Aiig, IV, p. 166) 

paraih cha idmadapeti 

(Aug,, n, n, p. 253 0 

ydva nabhito fl. IV, p, 149) 

up to the pivot. 
r\a kareyya parapattiyaih 

(Petavatthu, 11.1. 32) 
dhati parihdrena 
abkih^raiii 0. V, p. 
te (puriso) puricharajisstiThti 
(Samyutta, I, p. 79) 

ianopodossa fiitastdtliaya 

a.V,p. 116) 
(afike) nisidapet^ifl 

(Digha, II, p. 20) 

pattadiind^^ (TheragStha, V. 449} 
nirudd ha' veld^arh 

(Dhp. A. I. p. 207) 

niriiddho = maco (]. IV. p, 109) 
dona-sflrfu/ibh^jfossa 0, III. p.409) 
nilochcfihesi (Theriga, 437) 
pachchuggOTTiona rh 

0. Ill, pp. 330, 388) 
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ehaiti savochharOTfi (M,R. E.) 

misibhilta {M.R, E,) 
amisa devS saman^ 
ts dani mijiiiht?f<i (M. R. E) 
akaikte hjLscuh (M. R. E.) 
usi2fft= bhriiom (7) 
bfldhorfi me paicaitite (M, R. E.) 

fehudoia cha mahatpd (M.R.E.) 

(cdTTuiTh tu kho (M. R. E.) 

na hrydfti sakye TTuihUtpeneva 
papotave (M. R. E.) 
dfioiftmO'paltyaj^ni (Bhabm) 

pok/h somodopayitave (P.E.l) 

ava ite (P. E. IV) meaning not 
'henceforth' but 'up till now/ 
otopotijfi kate fP, E. IV), 

atapatiye opp. ofporapatrye 
dhat! . . , palihofflvc (P. E. IV) 
abhifulle (P. E. IV) 
pullsaift poficJuiIisOThti (P.E.lV) 

Janapadasa hirosulch^ye 

(P. E. rv) 

n is if itu (P. E, IV) 

tiiitodaifidTtnaTh patovodh^no^ 
niludhosi k^Iosi (P. E. IV) 


dfinoi-saThviblkge (P. E. IV) 
nEloichiyflti (P. E, V) 
pachupagamanafh (P. E. VI) 
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bandfuinamoj^fuirH fcaturii 

0*llI.p.429J I 

dhammayttttaih katharii 

0*1IL P-365) 

ovddaiii dentena. yutta^janass* eva. 
d&tahbo, ncL ayuttajanassa 

G. Ill, p* 231) 
dsiuivtsagge (PetavattJiu, II* 7) 
—d&naggej^ parichchagct^h^nc 

da^hu (Sutta*nipata, verse 424) 

jMifipdcIaydmi (J. IV» p- 19) 

=dadAmi 

saddhamma-niyama 

(Ang., III. p. 185) 
dlumiTna-n iyamatit 

(Ang*, I. p. 286) 

anuTUpayajh 

0, ni, p. 368) 
avasesf (J* V, p, 33) 

(J* III, p. 542) 

I 

tusHpKidncim (Artha£iistra, L 11) 
T&jd (mdtiposikassci luitrfitssd) 
samdrmrtlpaTh 

srta*pafiTiuirtt kdretvQ. 

(J. rv. p. 95) 
anSvasa (Vinaya, 11, 22, 33, J. 

11, p. 77) 

lu^pen'o dhammayUpaiii 

(MQinda. p. 21) 

(Mahavamsa, 35. 32) 
duP'yam pi balaih vadd^dpesi 

(J. III. p. 9) 

meaning *for the 

second time* 

Kondgamana-huddho-ssa 

mttndcipo (Theragatha A.,p*6) 


bartidhana'mohhani katdni 

(P. E. V) 

viyovadisdifiti janarh 

dkaihTmyutajh (P, E. VTI) 


ddnavisagasi (P- E, Vll) 

SMfM (P. E. VII) 

pa^i {psdayaThti) P, E. VTI. 

dhtutinw-niyiiinSni (P* E. VII) 


anulupciyd dkaihmavadhiyd 

(P- E. VII) 

dvdsayiys (Schism Pillar) 


tuth/iy^itandm (P. E. VII) 
sildvigadd-bhlcha kdldpita 

(Lumbini) 


andvdsasi (Schism Pillar) 

sjlathabJie usapdpite (Lumbini) 

Kondkamanasa thtd>e duti>a rh 
vo^liite (Nigall Sagar) 
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fchalita (PetavRtliu, p. 46) 
sobliasstdrit katthimtaTtaTfi 

(J. Ill, p.460) 
sahbaseto hatdiir^js. 

(J. IV, p, 91) 


B-igveda 

piteva supdyano (T. 1 ) 
RamSya^a 

sajifaratroshita^ {11, 73. 16) 

pauTa-jSnapadaih /dridTh 

(11,43. 13) 

dnunTta {0, 61. 28, 30) — 

dnuiishta 

Ictih syUt priyaih janctsyllsya, 

/c^nJcshitdifi kiih siikhsvaham | 
itt climtayitil tena jano^ynTh 
paripdlitah (II, 57. 14) 


etad aupayikam (II. 53. 37) 
yajttaldi^ga^ {II, 46. 15) 


khalatika. (BaitbaT) 

Seta, gajatame, sanasvetohasti 
(Dhauli, Kalsij Gtmar Rocks)* 


INSCRIPTIONS 

pdpe ki nSima supad^taye (R.E.V) 


INSCRIPTIONS 

duve 3 a|wrtiiw-lati*s{ita 
(M, R. E., Sa) 
janath jdnapadaih (P. E. IV) 

43TlUT1£lf (R. E.XIII) 

Icimarh sulcfkirh dtAihclml ti 

(P.E. VI) 

esa TTie —-se Icinastt jane 

. . , anulupsyd dharhTnavadhiyd 
vadheyS. ti, kinasu fedni abhyuTh- 
n&rmyeharii dhathmavadhiyd ti 7 

(p. E. vn) 

idka cha n&ni sukhe^paydmi 
R.E. VI) 

tadopaya (R, E. Vn) 
arhne (R. E. VH). 


The Buddh 4 ivachar)a alone can satisfactorily account for 
some of the most striking and interesting variants in the Aiofea* 
Michana. R. E. IX offers mahidHt abakajanika, abakajatiiyo 
and stciyak(a) as variants of Dh irhl. Corresponding to them we 

11 
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have in Pali ittfiT, Tiuiliild amEjttlcd and vttfii?ilc5 (Buddha 

ghosa). In lieu of J alam, Dh offers us fjofibala (S.R.E. Il), and 
these very words are employed as synonyms in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya. Paflchaka-nip3ta, GUana-vagga : alafti gil^SruiTh Mjwfffui- 
turfi, patihalo hoti (jhesujiaTh sdrtividfidturfi. Corresponding to 
the two variants, mahslc^ and mahdThte in R.E, XlV; we have 
in Pali mahallakarh and mdfiantoth, v ^ 

The specimen of dialectical style offered by the four 
versions of R.E. IX (K, Sh, M) closely resembles those which 
may be gathered from all sections of the KathSvatthu ; 


Kathsvatthu IV (I. 1) 

Hafkhi pMggufo upala&&fuiti 
jflcfichflifcatihn-paruTnflttfielut, 
tenrt vata re vattahbe yo sflcfi- 
chilcattho f>aramat[fio mto so 
puggalo upaktbbhati sochchliilca- 
tthfl-pamnuiFtfienn ti. YaHi tattha 
vadesi vattabbe kho puggalo 
upalahbhaci . , 
paramatthend d michcKk^. 


R. E.IX 

Hatfiche pi toih aflidrit no 
nivafeti hidu, aihcih 
palata anarhtafh pimd pasavati. 
Haiiiche puna tarii uthnrfi 
nivdteti hida tata idifutye 
sartilodfie hoti-Kidd cha se ufhe 
pained clia anarhStiTh p«nd 
pdsavdti tena dliathmamaih- 
gaknd- 


The Aiokavdcfuinu contains but a very few traces of what 
may be called the distinctive Jaina p^aseology, now preserved 
in the Ardhamagadhi Canon of the Svetambaras. The Wfrgran- 
tKaprdvaefutna or Jirtavachand, too, employs such technical terms 
as samdtui rndhatja, bhikklitt, fehiWchunf, uv&saga, uvasigd, samano- 
vdsagdj gihoahanaiii, pavvaiyanaiht Nigganthaf Ajiviya, posaharh 
GjosdtfuiiiO, (posatha-upavaso), pun^ fpwnya), pava (papa), 
kalidjyi, stikode dukkadet parakkan^, vihirhsd, ovifiiThsa, vahd- 
bandha~pariidlesd, bandha-mokklm, sdThkhdya, feoha (kodha), , , 
rndtita (mdna), dkya, da^a, sackeka, soya (iauicfux), ajjava, 

Tuakdava, chau^s, — d{tJuim’'uddi^ha*putiutam(lsinls«, ihaloga- 
paraiogfl, dOya (data) and parisd fAcharaiga and Aupapatika 
Sottas^. 
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Besides the technical terms listed above, the Jinava- 
chdTut malfes use of the following idioms corresponding to 
those in BV and AV : 


JV 


BV 


AV 


Kiyoe sukhae Jiitaja sukhaya. 

iarisa tUtisa. ySrisa tarisa, 

yodisa tsJisa 
puTto puno (AchataAga) punappuna^h 
chatiurti cfuituiTii ^ib) kfiar^ Idianc 


pudltavt-nissi]ra (ih) 
amrm~piu sussHsaga, 
(Aup. 7U 


JlutTnTiwi-nissitd 
TTi^a-pitu- 
upaftn^iuiTh, 
achdn'ya 

pachchupatth^tnhb^ cfui pitari chn 

stisriJsd (R. E. Ill) 

nSlarii ta^ine fAcha- alaih dJlrdbharajiLdya alarh asvdsandye 


(R, E. V, 
P.E- r^, 

ydrise tdrise 
adise tadise (R-E. IV) 
puTUi-punOr (R.E. Xiy) 
Jcfuimwi fe/wn<z5i 

IS. R. E. I) 
dJuntimn-nisim 1 R,E, V) 

riiAtiSl-pitu-susRs^, 
mAcd-pitusu 
$usust3. mAtari 


raAga) 
at! h i-sntfi vihh^o 

(Aup. 57) 
posahovavdso fib. 57) 


d^Tut-sartivifcfiJgo 
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chiroftfiitija (Ib. 56) cfiiratffiitifed 
dfuimme da^hd paij}j}d 
patiiliid. (lb. 105) 

gevejjd-vimdrui (Ib. 163) 

Bhogavarti (ib. 21) Bhagavd 


digare (ib. 38) 
dupayam chauppayarii 


ddihdmmiko 

dipaddnaih 

cnatuppaddTutih 


(S. R. E 

ddtut-sajhvibhdge 

fP. E. IV) 

bfilatilcarh upavdsath 

fP, E. IV) 
chirafhitife^ (M. R, E,) 

patiihnd achala 

(S. R. E. II) 
pulisd gevayd (P, E. I) 
BhaguvaJii (Lnmbini 

Pdlar) 

ddikalSf Adifearo (R.E.V) 
dupada-chauipadesu 

(P. E. I) 


tiwa^dhammdnurdga tibbo gdravo 
(Aupa. Sec, 54) 


tTvo dfuiThmavSjo 

(R, E. xm) 
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JV 


AV 


je ya nux^e savajje sakirie 
sakakkase halite (katuke) 
ni((fiure |}haru 2 e aiihayakate 
chedakare bhedakciTe 
(Aupapatika Sotra, Sec. 3Q) 
je dsat/d te parissava 
je parissat;^ te dsava ; 
je te aparissavdt 

je apctrissavd te a^savd 

(AcharaAgaj 


tmdnf d£indvct'gdmin.i ndma 
ath(£l) cha^diye nifhuli>e 
l<odhe mStne isyd (P. E. Ill) 


5a^le apaparisrave 

eshe m ^risrave ^rarh. ajnirkiTh. 

(R. E. X) 


In the Jinavachana, too, koha and mdnat sachcka and soya 
Ciiaiicfui), a}java and moddava are grouped together. 

Certain phrases and idioms in Ahkavachana agree almost 
verbatim with those in the Rajadharma Section of the Sand' 
parva of the Mahabharata. As the following instances will 
increasingly show, the statements of Aioka were nothing but 
a faithful reproduction in prose of the Rajadhamapravackana 
in verse ; 


MBH 


AV 


Aushadh anj cha Sflrvairjii 
mtlldnt cfia pfiaMni cha/ 
chnturvtdh^ifii cha vaidyan 
vat saifigrthnl^dd vijesWahU 
fXII. 68.' 64) 
ahtrhsarthilya hhatan^ift 
dharmapravachanaih kritam 

(XU. 109. 15) 
Vattna- Kumboja-Qdridhdrd h 
(XII. Z07. 43) 
matapitTCir hi htsruskd 
kartavyd sarvadasyubhiy 
fichdrya-guni -fusnishd 
tai'thaivdiraTnavdsindm 2 

(XII. 64. 17) 

utthdmim At narendra^ih 


osadAdni cha ... msldni cha .. 
pAaiani savata aca ata 
nnthi haldpftd cha lopapitd cha 
(P. E. U) 

nijhattyd . .. dAarfimat'odAt 
vodhita avihi^isaye hhfltdnath 
(P. E. VU) 
Yona-Kathboja'Qafhdkdrdnai/h 
(R. E. V) 

hrahmana s(r)ama5anaft 
saihpatipati, mdtari pitari 
susnud thaira-sttsntsd (R.E.iyj 
agahhud-susiisd^ 

matd'p I tu-su5tisd» 

gulu'^sunisd (R. E. XUI) 
tasa esa mUh u^naiti cha 
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raiodharmasya yan msbm 

(XII. 57.13) 
hitdrtlvatft sarvalokas^ra 

(XII. 36.26) 

saTvaloicahiWth dharmaih 

(XU. 63.5) 

anrimarh y&ti dharmasya 

(XU. 13.14) 

arodhayet svorgarh imarfi cha 

bfeam (XII. 27.57) 

]!crita;fio syat 

saThvibhdgl jitendri^ah 

(XII. 65.39) 

daydsatyaih 

sdrhv<imai 

(XV. 167.5) 
vtfuird3fatr5w (XII. 1, 18) 
uchchsvctchsni Vitt^nt (XII. 96.23) 

daiutmekepraiAisanti (XU, 21.9) 
dluiTnut>x(Ictath firasaitam 
cha uid&cve cka 

(XII. 16.6) 

Icshamd learttirh sam/irtlio 

(XII. 72.1) 

varidnlyarh soda yuddham 

(XII. 68.25) 
Jtsfiudra-piwlifcah as abhakshyas 
(XII. 50.21) 

Yath^ putras tatha ^tad 
drctshtavyS^ (XII. 68.29) 
yo^nvakampatu vai ntQfaili 
praicL frutrSn iv^iurasdn 

(XU. 28.51) 

vadha^bandhaparikleio 

(XU. 68.19) 

dh^rmateksKl (XU, 55. 29) 
db^rmaKdnlcshard (XU. 67. 48) 

samydbltlh^rarh kuTvlta 

(XU. 68.39) 


cha (R.E. VI) 

amvataraiix ai(r)valDJlMihitflyfl 

(R.E. Vi) 


bhatdnaiii anathnajh giichlicyafft. 

(R.E. VI) 

idha cha n^ni suldtsjviydml 
paratra cha svagarh 
aradhaydThtu (R.E. VI) 
sayams bhavasudhitu va 

kataiiifiatd. va dadhabhatito. 

(R.E. VU) 


vilifirayatarfi (R.E. VU) 
uchavflcJujfft maThgalaffi 

(R.E. IX) 

ddTie scdha ti (R.E. DC) 
d/uiThmayw(arfi anMVMih(yat« 
tadatvaye dyatiyaiii cha (R.E.X) 

sokiye khamitave (R.E. XIII) 

(na)vaih vijayah mfl vijetavjflili 
mathM (R.E. XIII) 
flThbafca^jlifea (P.E. V) 

aihd pit(d) kevarh na Idjd 
atK(a) atdnaih anukathpati hivarh 
aph^i anukathpati (S.R.E. I) 
barhdhanarti vd ^nKilesaTh v& 

(S.R.E. I) 


dharhmdpekhcL (R.E. XII!) 
dhaTfvmakdvtatd cha (P.E. I) 
flbhihale (P.E. IV) 
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sottvai^ scKtvd hi jivariti 

{XII. 115.20) 

dhsmihaih dharmayuktam 

fXn. 19. 11) 
(XII, 19.5) 

|iw9jratTithSnusarhydTui m 

(I- 2.123) 

trtgatahhf (Bhag, G, VII.) 
dh<irma*5ar>uihdpanarthajfi 

{Bhagavadgita, IV. 8) 
sarvadhaTTndn pflritjajya 

(BItagavadgita, XVIII, 66) 


jlvenii jUie no pusitavo'e fP.E, V) 
jandiH dhathmayutaTh (P.E.VII) 


anu2arhjr£{naTh (R.E. lU, 

S.R.E. I) 

vigad^ibhi (Lumbinl) 
dhaThm^dhiphanSye (R.E. V) 

savafh pancluijitps (R.E. X) 


It is in the Mahabharata (XII. 20.7*43) alone that we 
have the Sanskrit name Yauna corresponding to Yond, It is 
again here that the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas are 
grouped together^ precisely as in Pali and Ahkavachajut, The 
word dnitsflThjand, too, is met with in the Great Epic (1.2.123) 
pu^ydtlrthdaiisaThyflnam, though not in the technical sense of 
A^oka. The Mahd-matras mentioned in it are no other than 
the Sen^poti Mdhamdtras in the Buddhdvachdna. The location 
of the four Great continents including Jambudvipa (thjd, 
Bhlshmaparva 6. 13) is almost on a par with that in Pali. 

As regards the Sipriti literature, the lists of non-eatable 
or forbidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes, contained in the 
older Dharma Sfitras and Sastras are certainly in the 
immediate literary background of A^oka^s list of cvadhyas 
(P. E. V). In this respect the DharmasQtras of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha deserve special notice, particularly because both 
prohibit the flesh of rhinoceros and allow the meat of 
peafowls. Further, Vasistha^s pwndukapota is the same species 
of birds as the xta-kapotn of Asoka. 
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Legal, Popular and 
Grammatical Works, 
kdmnrti, Icdmarh tu (Bodhayana, 

{Vasis;ha) 

pan^ukapota (Vasishtha) 
par&vata (Vasish^ha) 
=graiiuivasJ hapotah^ (KullukaJ 
ai>h^Iijali (Bodhayana, 

Vaaishtha) 

Sarvcsfi^mcva dsnan^ih 
hrcthmaddna^ vfiishyaie 

(Manu, IV. 233J 
samav&yah. karttivyahi 
(Paftchatantra, I. 15J 
ddikarafy (Pankii, HI. 2.21) 
iipii^rafh livikarais (Pai^ini, IIL 

2 . 21 ) 

(warardhst (Ptnini, V. 4.4.57) 
putrapautram (Pacimi, V.2.10) 
TisIiya-P«narvcw4/ofi (Paiiini, i. 

2.63) 

tod foclicWuiti f«it)iidtltd 3 /o(v 
Paijini, V. 3.85) 
Devandriipriya (Katyayana) 

* lihalatihisya parvatasya 
(Patailjali) 


AV 

kumaih tii kko (M. R. E,, Bra.) 

setakapote (P. E. V) 
g&makapota (P. E. 

ye na cha kh^diyati (P. E. V) 

nasti ctarisiiih datiarh 

yarisarti dlKJihTnddamirti 

(R.E. IX. XI) 
sanwfdyo eva sildfiw (R. E. XII) 

tfdiWo fR, E. V) 
lipiknrfl fR. E. XIV) 
lipikiirepi (M. R. E.» Ja) 
avaradhiyd (M. R. E., Bra.) 
putapapotike {P. E. VII) 

TtsSya Piinavasune (T. E. V) 

yata pi duts, no yathti (R.E.XIII) 

Devanartipriyo, Deva^rmftipfyo 

(R. E. IE) 

Kfualatiko-fJiivatiisi (Barabar, li) 


The highly important Sanskrit text which is still left 
for comparison, in this connexion is the ArthaSastra con t a in ing 
Kautilyavachana. In accordance with its two forms, earlier 
and later, we must consider it both as a Karika of verses in 
flokd metre and as a treatise of the SQtra'Bhashya type. The 
earlier form will be referred to simply as Karifca, and the later 
one as Prose Treatise. 

The following instances may indicate the nature of 
correspondences between the Kdtililyuvu.clui'rui in the Kartkft on 
the one hand and the Ai(htvachana on the other, as regards 
their phrases and idioms : 
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KV (Karifca) 

putrapautrsniivaninah (VH. 16) 

anyatrdpadd (I. 17), anyatra 
guptisthanebhyah (II. 26) 

praijayOd rahkyate (VII. 9) 
pranayetut (VUI. 5) 
dtavlshu (VII. 6) 
pvatyante (VII. 6) 
iamanWrfifVII. 6) 
mVucUfio (VII. 3) 

ekadeiaih (V, 4) 

cho ratifltt.'e cJui (V. I) 
ucKchfiuWwn (II. 21) 
abkirdmaifi (11. 13) 

Styayikaih kkryam (I, 12) 
arthasya millam uftharuim, 
r&jflo hi vratajh mthaTWTh, 
yajilai}. featydnHiJsdndrh (I. 12) 
anuiaya (in a different sense)..., 


AV 

j>u£^^|)ottlce (P, E. VII, 

Schism Pillar Edict, Sanchl) 
afiatra Y'^oncsu (R. E. XUI) 
aihnata agdya 

dhaihmakdmataya (P. E. I) 
panayaih gachema 
su munisilRaTh (S. R. E. I) 
mviyo (R. E. XIH) 
j>mcl^Ttiiesu (R. E. II) 
s^mdthta Id/ano (R. E. II) 
ntliidhasi hdlasi (P. £. IV) 
eluides^Th (R. E. VII) 
tadcoivdye dyati'^ chd (R. E. X) 
uhdl tfce (Lumbinl Pillar) 
ahhilamdni (R. E. VIII) 
atijflyilce (R. E. VI) 
msn esn mule U5(dnarft 
chn ath^athtirana chd 

(R. E. VI). 

anusaye (R. E. XIII, in the 
Amarakosha sense of 
anuiochand, anucapa) 


Though the prose treatise of the Artha^astra is a 
post-Aiokan compilation, it employs or preserves several 
phrases and idioms showing correspondence with those in 
Aiokavachana, as will appear from the folio wine tables : 


Arthaiastra (PT) 

anyatra mstwli (II. 1), 
anyatra *fyapadeiena (II, 25). 
anyatra ^atishedh&t (IV, 13), 

etc. 

prettipadayishySmah (1. 10) 
mahanase (11. 27) 


AV 

afiatra Yonesu (R, E, XIII), 
^nhnnta ag&ya 
dhaikmaJ^matdya 
agena bhnyena. etc. (P. E. I) 
mn;haTh patipddayema (S.R.E.I) 
nuihdnasatnhi (R. £, 1) 
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rajfldfi prahhavah 
dvipudo-'ChaUishpciddnclm (III. 15) 

putradSTarh atn\.a,iuxiii 

praijasannam (III- 20) 
anartkycih^ (V. 4) 
luistimiiabfiogali. (VIIL 11) 
ndgavana (II. 2) 
sha^imaitJtJm (II. 29) 
sukaro h.i mitrffljtt sanJIiiK 

(VIL 13) 

(Vn. 14) 

Ptishyena (XIV. 3) 
Jtfi5hnd-cfiaitir£lai5'a’l' 
pijMr^wmdsyaJh Piwhjia^^myam 

chatwrmai^esKt'ardfwi-jna^ikam 

cighatam. (XlU. 5) 
anugraharti <Iinanatfm- 

vyadfiicanam (XUI. 5) 

faiiiiiaTnuIiWTti 
muIchajfUtptam (II. 6) 
dapaltci (IV. 6) 

TTUihantaTh SrtrigfKarfi (IV. 4) 
^fltraviKaragaio (V. I) 

^tyayike karye fl. 15) 
ava5fl>'cytt(i-» avasejiwh (II. 4) 
vasajejtth. (U, 36) 
ayaih parihapayati (II. 8) 
madhurjcm (II. 10) 

punaruktam (IL 10) 

iicFichfiulIcdm (U. 21) 
pr&ptavyavahdrdndm {III. 5) 
apravrittavofllidnam (II. 26) 
jogyacharyali. (II. 30) 
asannc&hjali fxtrefcfiyoi cha 

(Li 17) 

deyavisargo (IX. 6) 
obhilcsKiiam upajapet (IX. 6) 

yotharfiam (IX. 9) 

12 


pabhave DevSnathpiyasa 
(R. E. XIB) 

dupada-chatupadesu (P. E. II) 
at^naiii (S. R. E. il) 
pa(i>asaTHn£su (P. E. VI) 
aiia|ha>'e fP. E. V) 
ka/aiabhogasi (P. E. V) 
nagavanasi 

a-saTfima^iJie (P. E, V) 
sukaraih fii papath (R. E. V) 


(Samath) 

Tisena (S, R. E. I) 

chaviidasaye paiftnadasaje 
Tisaye, Tfsayaih puThnamasiyarfi 
(P. E, V) 

chatUThmasi]re pdkh^y^ 
kkhane no Jtatavije (P. E. V) 

iinatliEsti 

hitosuItKa^fe (R. E. V) 
yaih kiThchi miJcIuito 
afiapa]rami <lapaItaTh va 
srav&pakaTh vd (R. E. VI) 
maluiThte vijays (R. E. XIV) 
vifiara^aratfi flajasi* (R. E. VIU) 
atijajil:c (R. E. VP 

mdsayiye, vdsdpetdviye 

(Schism Pillar) 
(lesaiti hapayisati (R. E. V) 

, madfiurafaya (R. E. XlV) 
piina*pt4nfl-vtaarti (R. E. XIV) 
uhaliw (Lumbinl Pillar) 

patava^hanatli (P. E- IV ) 


yugyacfiariyani (M. R. E.) 
patiyasaihnesM hcvatfi 

apal^kesu (P. E. VI) 
<]^naoisagasi (P. E. VIII) 
abhiWiinaTfi. upadfialeyu 

(Bhabru) 

yatharahaiti (M. R. E.) 
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fIX. 4) 

mahd&lt^ri^enci (II. 28) 
sdmantdUtvikdn (EX. 3} 
pratwidhATiam. (VII. 16) 
mittravarj^ah. (VIIL 15) 

(VIII. 4) 
kumdra (V, 3) 
detrllcumdr^^am (VII. 15) 
patiravyavahdrika (V- 3) 
rdsIip'SJita|idId. aT\tapdla (V.3) 

Tnatsydrambkan (IV, 3) 
panhKogailV.6) 
apavdhayanti (IV. 9) 
mahdmcicrdfi (11. 9) 
bha}aa.-saihvibhagam (IV. 3) 
paribhaskafTtam (IV. 11) 
pdshaiTidd (III. 16) 
parichar^H (I, 21) 
dharmadcLmm (III. 16) 
samavdyafy (IIL 12 ) 
asarhpratipatutH (III. 11) 
ghafetu (VI. 2) 
kiravyaddruim (HI. 10} 

Ktmnydnu^dlidm (II. 36) 

(I. 9) 

cvadhydf}. (II. 26) 
a5Hfal7lidjnicdm (II. 12) 
dharmdvijA^l (3^. 1) 

data (I. 16) 

dl>litlcfli9]^a*irdva^m (I. 5) 


apavyayata (R. E. HI) 
apabhaThdata (R. £. Ill) 
sAinaihta.AajaT]e (R. E. 11} 

(R, E. VIII) 

vage bahujane (S. R. E. I) 
usdhena (P. E. I) 
l:umdle (S. R. E. 1) 
devikumalanaih (P. E. VII) 
nagalaviyohdlaka (S. R. E. 1) 
ajhta-makainata (P. E. I) 
prdj^Tatiibho (P. E. IV) 

pafibkoga^ (P. E. V) 
apaviidhe (R.'E. XIII) 
mahdmata (Queen’s Edict) 
d&na.-sathvibhage (P. E. IV) 

(P. E. Ilf) 
save pasaihda (R. E, VII) 
papcHali^Thii (P. E. IV) 
dhaThmoddnarti (R. E, DC, XI) 
sawiutfdjD (R, E. VII) 
asarhpratipati (R. E. IV) 
zliafitaih (R. E. XIV) 
kimiknapatwidhano (K. E. VIII) 


da4habhatita (R. E. VII) 
at;adlii]rdni (P, E. V, VII) 

(Lumbini Pillar) 
dfiartimacijajo (R. E. XII) 
data (R. E. xni) 
abh-iic/unajh swne^fu (Bhabru) 





CHAPTER V 

GRAMMAR AND PHONOLOGY 

We have seea that the style or diction of Aiolcav^fuina m 
Prakrit is closely akin to that of Buddhavachana ^ 

phrases and idioms were mostly prose 

Ld flofcas, in short, traditional verses, snch as ^ 

in the Pali Nikayas including the Jatakas, the^ 

Section of the Wiparx^a of the Mahabharaty nd 
nresuonosed by the extant prose treat^e of the ArthaSastra. 
The prose texts of BiiddluiViicluiTia in Pali and those of Jt - 
i-achana in Ardhamagadhi, too, supply para I els to J , 
Xasrand idiom in Aiokavticlutnfl. If similar phrases and 
fdioms ^ weU as technical terms occur also in ^ pr^e 
treatise of the Artha^astra, we are not to infer it J _ 

Aiofcnvaclutna derived them directly from it. It is equally true 

Aarthe ^ant Pali Canon and Jaina Agama, too, 

an earlier stage of development when their ImguisDC amities 

withAiSEfl^Lna were eSl closet.. Even *e Senekm drcoon 

of that Stage of literary and linguistic development bore y 

traits in common.* j v *: 

Minute analysis of the 

neculiarities of Aiokavachana, offered by Huittsch, edi 
edict and inscription by inscription, and j}[ 

Professor Turner in respect 

versions of M.R.E.. has made easy paA .^^‘^XhendX 
Cha^r of Asokan Inscriptions" W Mr. M-A. Mah^d^. 
the phonology part of which is already published m 

data of scientific ThflinSnlT^C featlte 

3 dtescScIt^STre adopted by Hnltcsch and Mah^dJe 

?s ta^tostances f rom any particular msct.p conor s« 

Burua in Proceedings and Transoctiims of the TeiuH 
AlMndia Oriental Conference, p- 209f. 
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of recor^ they have not taken into their consideration the 
errors due to A^okas Lipikaras’ oversight, carelessness, 
incapacity or icnosyncrasy, in short, omissions and commi¬ 
ssions. A few instances may make the point clear. 

DT (P.E.) reads aha or aha instead of aha of LA, LN and R. 
A, toOi reads aha. K (R.E.) invariably reads aha, and we meet 
with the sarne reading also in Ye, Dhand J. One may justify 

A by the general tendency 
L j 3tea te lei^then the final a. what 

about le, Dh and J ? Here the presumption must be that the 
intended reading was ahd ti, and this is corroborated by Sh 
(R.E. XI/ haha tU DT ahd is the scribe’s mistake for flhd. 
Ihe oimssion of ti fitr) after dhd may easily be treated as a 
of ^ersight. In P. E. HI all the versions read ndmd ti. 
When Dr reads papaiayetH and remaining versions pavata- 
ti, the mference should be that the omission of ti in 
DT is due to the scribe’s error. 


The G equivalent of iha is fdha. But in R.E. XI one has 
doha mstead of idhalofca and in R.E. XIII ihkika for idhaUii^. 

J w responsible for the dropping of dh. The 

bh and M equivalents of iha are hida and ia, the first occurring 
more frrauently in M and the second in Sh. And yet it is 
^probable that ia was precisely the Sh spelling of iha ; had 
it been me case, we would have aa instead of aha. The 
reading iha, met with in R.E. XIII, confirms the suspicion 
about the scnbe s error in ia. 


T ^ six versions read sayame for saTfijamah* 

in All the Sh spelling is sayamo, while in R.E. XIII Sh 
reads Mrfi^marp (Acc.). Similarly in R.E. DC, K reads saifiyame 
and Shsathyamo. From these data* the inference is irresistible 
that me omission of th fanttst/ara) is just an instance of the 
scribe s oversight. 


G has rajtlke and fTtadesiite for rdjiiko and pradesiko in R.E. 
Ill, sayame for ^Thyamo in R.E. VIH, athakatiime for mhakarh- 
marfi m R.E. VI, and mQle for niKiaih in R.E, VI. These, as we 
know, are not the hona^de grammatical forms of the dialect of 
Girn^r. 


Such instances need not be multiplied. Those cited above 
are sufficient, I thmk, to convince us of the reasonableness 
of fixmg the grammatical and phonological standard of each 
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dialect by typical forms only, and not by any and every form 
on record. 

In connection with orthography and phonology, the 
question is apt to arise—were all the words pronounced as 
written ? An extremist like the late Dr. Fleet will maintain 
that they were not pronounced as written. Take, for instance, 
the word diikiiuaram, diitkare or JulJuile which is written 
as didiaraih (G), dulcara fSh), dukare (M), duliale (K, Dh, J, R.E. 
V). The debatable point is whether the word was meant to be 
pronounced as duldtaraihj dufckare. dulciwile or as dukarajh, 
dukaret diikale. Though nothing can be said dogmatically on 
this point, the reader may have his guidance in forming his 
opinion from the fact that the Prakrit dialects of Aioka do 
nowhere show the tendency to what is called phonetic decay. 
Guided by the Law of Mora fMetre), they retain in tact the 
phonetic values of all words. We are not to think of any 
loss of sound without some compensation provided against 
it. In default of the compensation in spellings on record, 
the presumption ought to be that something is wrong 
somewhere. Consider, for instance, the case of Dh kichhafiidet 
J kithcfihfliftdc fS. R. E. II) for the Pali feiTiichliando. In J, d in 
chhamde is redundant. In Dh, fei ought to have been spelt as 
ict. In default of the compensating feature, the presumption 
must be that the spelling ki with the omission of rti after 
it or without the lengthening of i is due to the scribe’s 
ignorance or oversight. 

As to R, E. Ill, G offers vdsesu, and K, Dh and J vasesti 
for the Pali mssesu. In the former, there is a compensating 
feature in the lengthening of a in t/a ; in the latter, there is no 
such feature. In metrical measure and t'ossesti are of an 

equal phonetic value, and vusesu and vessesu are not so. So 
in the case of vasesu, the presumption should be that it was 
meant to be pronounced as vafsjsesu. 

There are a few special cases, where compensation is 
sought to be effected by the shifting of emphasis. Take, for 
instance, the Sh and M Priyadraii for Sk. Priyadaril, Pali 
Piyadassi, dhramarh for Q dhartimcih, Sk. dharmmfi, and 
G bhStapruvath for Sk bhumpun'arh. Here the emphasis is 
shift^, in the case of PriyadraiU from the fifth to the second 
syllable ; in the case of fckfltupTMvaifi, from the third to the 
second. In Pali, for instance, one may choose to adopt 
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the spelling vlnyrtih or virt^aili for Sk. virjdm. In adopting 
t^Inyarti, he will be putting the emphasis on the first syllable, 
while in adopting viriy^Jifi, he will be shifting the emphasis on 
CO the third syllable. 

One may go indeed so far as to premise that there is no 
instance of phonetic decay in any direct or language, which 
is not accompanied by a compensating feature. Let us 
consider, for instance, the language of the Prakrit Dhamma* 
pada having all the main important features in common with 
the Sh Prakrit of A^oka. It shows a good deal of phonetic 
decay, as will appear from the comparison of the following 
stanza with its Pali counterpart: 

Prakrit:—namo so magu, abhaya namtt sa diia \ 
radho akuyano namu dluimatriafeefii safinto || 

Pali:— ,ujuko ndms so mdggo, abhayd namd | 

ratho akiljano ndmn dluimmacluiiikeJii sinhyuto || 

It is easy to guess that the manner of chanting behind the 
Prakrit verse is different from that behind the Pali gStha,— 
that, in other words, the phonetic decay took place in the 
Prakrit Dhammapada of l<^otan so as to adapt its v^erses to 
local and racial needs. One has got to chant the Prakrit 
stanza, quoted above, in the manner of the Tibeto-Chinese 
people, by swaying one’s head to and fro. Here the compen¬ 
sation is effected by means of gesticulation and intonation. 

In many an instance the system of spelling and grammatical 
forms have been determined by the Law of lUiythm and 
Cadence or the Law of Euphony governing the construction 
of sentences: 

R.E.X. : Etiikdya Devclnaihpiyo Fiyadasi Tdjd yaso vd kiti vd 
ichlinnV ynso for yasai^^ fciti for kitiih. 

S-R.E-L : Snve munise pajd maim, Tnamd for Tnama. 

P.E.I. (LA) DeiwTuimpiye Piyadasi Idja het'cnfi aha ; 

snti-vasahfiisiteTirt me iyarh JkaThmalipi likhdpita, Piya~ 
dasi for PiyadasI, tdja for Idjdj lipi for Upl, UJd^pka for 
liklidipttd. 

Provided that the rhythm is maintained, the cadences are 
all right, the sounds are sweet and appropriate in rhyming, and 
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the caesuras come spontaneously, it is immaterial ^ whether 
certain rules of number and gender are obeyed or infringed: 

M.R.E, {Bra, SiJ: Pakamasu hi hhalcj no Iityarh maftdt- 
peneva papotave /cnnuiTh tu fchn khuaakena pi 
pakamamiisej^a uipule sydge sakye Urddhetave. 
Etdyafkdya tyniti sdvane suvapiteyathd kfuidalcd 
hca mahdtpd cha imafft pafcamcju ti, dThta cha 
mni jdneyu, cfiirit{hitifce cha i^'orh pakams 
hot (u). lynrfi cha athe i/odhisi'ti vipula^ pi 
cha oodhisitl avaradhiyO. diyadhiyarit yn^hhiti. 

Thus the text of Aiokavachana is skilfully composed so 
as to b€ suitS-ble not so much for reading as for ch^ntingi and 
in this respect we cannot fail to notice a striking similari^ 
between the Pali and Aiokan texts. Though the words of the 
Buddha are in prose, they follow a law of rhythm and cadence, 
if not exactly that of metre, and the sentences spontaneously 
come to their natural stops in course of chanting : 

Evam me swtarh : Efcaifi samuD/arfi Bfwigava uihardti jetowane 
AnatKaf)indiJMissa dTdme. Adut kho afiflataTfl Sevatd keifa- 
lakappaih 'jetavana± obhdsetvd yemi tenupasankami % 

ttpAStthltiiinityd Bfuiguyfltitdih t^hivddetvd ekam antath 
EfciiTnaiKurii fhftct kho s^i devatd Bhagayantam gathA^ (ijjhdjWlsi. 

The old Qdtha tradition or Vedic mode of canting 
lingers even in the texts of Jinavachana in Ardhamaga^j. But 
these texts often lack the spontaneity and vigour of Buddlw- 
yocfuiTta in Pali. Even the verses in such old Aganut texts as the 
AchSr^hg^ seem to be on a par with some in the extant treatise 
of the ATthaSdstra ' 

Acharariga Uvahatia*suyam, ix, 2-3 : 

Ayesatia-Sijhh^-h^t*'^™ pdnfyd-salfiSM egayd vdso 
adu vd paliyafthanesM poldlapitfljesu egayd vdso 
Agantare drdmdgdre Jidgare vi egayd vaso. 
sitsdne sunndgdTe vd rukkhaTnuU vi egayd, vdso. 

Arthaiastra, III. 19. 

Kalahe dravyam apaharato daSapano dandah 
kshudraka-dravya-hi^tsdydm tachcha tdvachcha dand^h 
sthalaka-dravyfl-hiThsaydrti tachcha dvigu^ioi cha dai^^- 
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Among the Buddhist brethren, chose who were master 
reciters of Euddhavachana are claimed in the Milindapatiha 
(p. 344) to be adepts in the discrimination of high and low 
accents, long and short syllables, heavy and light measures of 
letters : (hahussHts dgatSgajnS dhammadhar^. ,, . sithiiii-cibanfta' 
dighrt*rrtssi3-g£iriil(ii*lahui:afc^fi<ira-parichchhedd*feusala). It is in, 
respect of this discrimination of accents, etc., that Buddhaghosa 
has sharply distinguished the language of Euddhavachana from 
Tamil and other non-Aryan speeches of Ancient India 
(Sumangala-vilasini, I, p. 276). The texts of all oi^er Buddhist 
sects but the Theravada are found lacking in distinctive 
characteristics of the language of the Pali Canon, Their 
so-called “Gatha dialects”, saturated with Prakrit elements, 
show resemblances to the Sanskritic Prakrits of the ^ka, 
ICushapa, Kshaharata, Satavahana and Ikshvaku inscriptions. 
Their prose texts betray only imperfect Sanskritisations from 
those in some earlier language, allied to Pali. So far as the 
rhythm, cadences and caesuras are concerned, the records of 
A^oka fully maintain the literary and linguistic tradition of 
Pali. In A^okavachana, too, the syntax of words in a sentence 
is governed by the law of rhythm and cadence : 

R. E. Ill ; ssdhu TTi^tdri cfui pitari cha susms5, 
mitTa-saThstuta'fi^tmnrit bamkaiia- 
sama^anani fudhn danciift, prari^naift 
Sfldfiu arjaTuthbluj, apavyayatd 
apahhamdata s^hu. 

Here the word sadhir is put first in one clause, in a 
penultimate position in the second clause, in the middle of 
the third clause, and last in the fourth clause. 

Barabar Hill-Cave I ; 

Lajina Piyadasina dtivadasa-vasabKisitend 
iyain kiibha dina Ajlvikehlj instead of 
Ajlvikchi dina. 

To do full justice to a comparative grammar of Aioka- 
vachana from the historical point of view a distinguished from 
the merely analytical or scientific standpoint, one ^s got to 
return a definite answer to the question as to which of the three 
languages. Old Classical Sanskrit, Old Pali and Old Ardhama- 
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gadhj, iias the greatest share in the phonetic peculiarities and 
grammatical froma of Aiokavachana^ The re:il tug of war lies 
between the claims of Old Pali and Old ArdhamSgadhi, the 
languages that in their maturity kept clear of the eighteen 
Mieclicfiluihfi<lshds or DrfMdshd.'! fAupapatika Sotra, Sec. 109), 
Tamil, Telugu, and the rest. By the consensus of expert opinion 
the ArdhamSgadhi of the extant SvetSmbara Canon is junior 
in age to the Pali of the extant Buddhist Canon, presen'ed in 
Cevlon, Siam and Burma (Preface to Jacobi’s edition of the 
Ayaramga, P.T.S). According to the Aupapatika Satra^ Sec. 
56, MahSvira loudly, distincdy and forcibly chanted his 
doctrine in Ardhamagadhi, a language, which is claimed as the 
super-excell^t language cornprising in its wide scop& ^ idioms 
(savva bhaidnugoTninie ,. . sarcnnfji b/idsae 

bhdsai). The examples of formulations cited in illustration, attHi 
loBf arthi <xioe, eydih bnndhe mofekbe, etc-, we see that e stands as 
the first sing, ca$e*ending for the a ■ declension, precisely as in 
Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians. 

The Ardhamagadhi of the Jaina Canon presupposes the 
Magadhika or bardic songs, ballads and moral verses 
(Mdgalti:yurti gdhaHi gltijdrti sitogfiTfi, Aupapatika Sotra, 
Sec. 107). , , ^ ^ . 1 

In such texts as the AcMranga Sutra there is throughout a 
hopeless blending of Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi elements : it 
is difficult in places to discriminate which is which. Pali shows 
a conscious tendency to get rid of Magadhism and to keep it 
distinct from it. The Philosophical views of some of the elder 
contemporaries of the Buddha are represented in Old Magadhi 
as well as in Pali, By comparison of the two ways of represen¬ 
tation, we can understand the difference between Pali and 
Old Magadhi formulations of Indian thought, e.g.. n’ufthi 
oitakdTey n'ntthi partiMre, n’acthi purisaicare ; Jnfehe dukfehe 
jrvnsaanme (Samafifia-phaia Sutta). In the Ariyapariyesana 
Sutta (Majjhiraa-H. IJ and the Mahavagga, I, the very word of 
Upaka, the Ajlvika, is faithfully reproduced ; fmpeoofa dv\iso\ 
^huveyya ^vuso’. This Old Magadhi verbal form is met with 
in ASokavochaTioCi ^ htiv^ati, hveyfi, (S,R,E, II). The Vedic tiive 
which occurs as a regular infinitive suffix in Aiokavachana 
is occasionally met with in Pali gdto. But for the Aiokan 
Gerund tii for tvd (Dh, J, etc.), one must refer to the Magadhi 
gdthds in the Jaina Canon; virwittw soy^nh {Acharafiga, Logasara), 

13 
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mnitta diJcfehaTh ('ife. Loga-viiao). Just as in A^okan Eastern 
maiects, so in Ardhamagadhi, dii|Mida is the equivalent of Sk 
dvipada‘ The sye as the Dative sing, case^ending has its counter¬ 
part in fle: viosaratuse. The Gimar darsaifa (R.E. IV) 
corr^ponds to the Ardhamagadhi But the phonetic 

peculiarities and grammatical forms, particularly those of 
Gimdr, correspond mostly to those in Pali. 


= Subham astu = 


INDEX TO PART II 


abhakshyasi 41f 

abhisheka, Ilf, 18 

abhyavapatti, 21 

adbimSaa, 45 

Adhyakshas, 43 

agama, 31, 39f 

agatagama, 31 

agramya, 24 

Ajivikas, 7, 44 

ajria-Iekha, 18, 20 

akantib, 22 

akhyanam, 21 

AHyavasani, 33 

Allahabad « BCosam pillar, 6f 

AmatyaSj 44 

Ambala^ika * Rahulovada 
Sutta, 36 

AnagatabhaySni, 34, 39 
Anta avijita, 18 
anugraha, 19 
Anumana Sutta, 33 
anunaya, 21 
artuposatham, 37 
anusaiiiySna, 47 
Apabhramia Prakrit, 53 
aparSntas, 3f, 8 
apa^abda, 25 
Aramav inscription, 9 
Ardhamagadhi, 51, 56f, 
orthography, 10 
arthah, 21 
arthakrama, 22 
arthana, 21 
asamati, asamapti, 23 
A^okan Prakrit, 55f, 59f 
Atavrkas, 18 
ardiamadhurata, 23 


audaryam, 22 
avadhyas, 41 f 
Avanti, 18 

Baltic, 5, 27, 50, 54f 
Barabar Hill-cave 

inscriptions, 11, 19, 42, 50 
Barua, 40f, 47n, 60, 89n 
Basti, a district, 7 
Beadon, C., 6 
Bethia, 6 

Bhabru Edict, 5, 20, 31, 37f., 

57, 60, 63 

Bhandarkar, D.R., 3, 9, 11, 

16, 32, 40 

bhartsana, 21 
Bhikkhu Patimokkha, 70 
Vinaya, 33 
Bindusara, 44 
Bloch, 6, 13 
BodhSyana, 37, 4 If, 88 
Bose, Atindra Nath, 43 
Brahmagiri, 6, 49, 52f 
Brahmarias, 44, 46 
Brahmi, 9f 

Buddha Konagamana, Stupa 

of, 12f 

Buddha Sakyamuni, place of 
the nativity of 13, 
Buddhavachana, 3If, 38, 40, 
60f, 65, 68f, 93 
Buddhism, Brahmanical 

reaction against, 44 
Buddhist ballad poetry, 28, 
31, 35, 38, 60 
Council, 39, literature 3 If, 
Middle Country, 26, Mis- 
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sions, 32, sacred places, 13, 
Sangha, 13, Schismatics, 20, 
sects, 40, tradition, 31, 40 
BuhJer, Hof rath, 9 
Burmese alphabet, 9 

Carlleyle, 5 

Champaran, a district, 6, 

pillars, 13 

Chandragupta Maut^*a, 4, 28 
Chapadt>t Q scribe, 9 
Chatteriij S, K,, bln 
Chhandas, Vedic language, 

24, 60 

Cholas, 4 

Cuneiform script, 9 
Cunningham, 4 

dandaniti, 45f 
Daiaratha, 7 

Delhi, 7, 56, Mirath copy, 26 

- Sivalik, 7, - Topra, 7 
Devanampriya, 41 

dhamma, - anusathi, 16, 20, 29, 

- dana, 37, - hpi, Ilf, 14, 

- nlyama, ' sflvana. 15f, 20, 

- thambhani, 29 
Dharmasthas, 44 
dharmarajlkas, 7 

DhaiUi, !, 3f 12, 16f, 27f, 49f, 

5 If. 56 

Dutt, N. 61n 

Eastern dialect, 27, Prakrit, 54, 
Elliot, Walter, 3 

Firoz Shah Lat, 7 
Forrest, 3 
Frontagers, 18, 20 

Goradhagiri, 2, 8 
Go^ringavihara, 53 


Haimavata Madhyade^a, 53 
Harappa, 10 
Hemchandra, 53 
Hersfeld, 9 
Huitzsch, 14, 48 

Indtaji, Bha^wanlal, 4 
Indus, 4, 53, - VaUey, 7 
Inscriptions, Achaemenian, 9, 
Bara bar Hill-cave, Comme* 
morative, 13, Hill Cave, 1, 
Minor Pillar, 1, Pillar 1, 
Rock I, 

Separate Rock, 1, 

Stone-block, 1 
Iranian dialect, 53 
Islla, 6, copies of M, R. E., 8, 
Mahamatras, 63 

Jainini 47a, Bharata of, 33 
Jaina, 28, 41, Canon, 57f, 

dictum ,41 
Jainism, 44 
Jambudvipa, 47 
Jafinga - Rameswara, 6 
Jaugai^, 1, 4, 12, 26f, 49f 
Jayaswal, K, P,, 20 

Kalinga, 3f, 12, 18, 25, 53 
Kalsi, 1, 3, 8, 27f. 49, S3f, 59 
Kaluvaki, 3, 14 
Kamboja, 4f, 47 
kannasukha, 23 
Kapilavastu, 13 
Kapurdagarhi, 5 
Kama Chaupar, 8 
Kamul, 4 

Kasmira ■ Gandhara, 8 
Kaidambl, 2, 6, 14, 54, 56, 
pillar, 7, 14, 50 
Kautilya, 17f, 21, 23f, 45f, 

• Vachana 
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IChalatika Hills, Tf, 42 
IGiaroshthi alphabet, 9f, 

docuiBetits, 64, Ms, 53, 
scribes, 9 
Kittoe, 3 
Kopbal, 5 
Koiala, 44 

Kosambi, Dharmananda, 33 
Kumaras, IS 
Kushatja, 42 

Laghulovada, 36 
Lat Bhairo, 2 
Lauriya, Araraj, 56 

Nandangarh, 26, 56 
Law, B. C., 39 
Lekhaka, 43 
lekhadoshah, 22 
Lekhasampat, 22 

Lipikara, 9, 25, 42f 
Lokottaravada, a Buddhist 

sect, 35 

Lomasa Rishi cave, 8 
LumbinI, 7, 13, 26, 37, 

pillar, 13, 64, inscription, 
11, 19f, 37, 50f 


Majjhantika, a thera, 8 
Majjhima, a thera, 8 
Mansehra, I, 4, 28, 50, 54f, 58, 
dialect, 5 If. 

Mitra, Sailendra Nath, 33 
Mohen|o‘daro, 10 
monolith, Anoka’s 3, 13f 
Mookerji, R. K., 15, 18,28,52 
Mukherji, Purnachandra, 2 
Molasanfastivada, 35, 40 
Munigatha, 32, 35 
Mysore, 6, 53, 56f 

Nabhakas, 3 
Nabha-lines, 3 
Nagarjuni caves, 7 
Nalaka Sutta, 35 
Nigali Sagar, Inscription, 7, 10, 
Ilf, 20, 26 
Nigliva, 2, 7, 13 
nijhati, 29 
ninda, 21 

nispshti'lfikha. I8f 
Niti anthologies, 47 

Oertel, 7 

Olden berg, 8, 24, 33 


madhuryam, 22 
Maga, 30 
Magadha, 44 

Magadhi, 24, 27, 54f, 58, 60 
Maha-Ariyavamsa Suttanta, 34 
Mahadeva, a thera, 8 
Mahadhammarakkhi ta, 
a thera, 8 

Maha-Rahulovada, 36 
Maharakkhita, a thera, 8 
Maharashtta, 5, 8. 53f, 59f 
Maharashtri, 59f 
Mahendale, M.A., 93 
Mahisamandala, 8 


Paiiachi, 53, 59, 61 
Palkigtigdti. 5, 27, 55 
Pali canon 31, 40, 44, 61, 
chronicles, 8, 37, 40, 

cominentatots, 32, gAth^ls, 
64, Jstakas, 37, 47f ortho¬ 
graphy, 10, prose dis¬ 

courses, 64, scholiasts, 33, 
Suttas, 45 

Pahchanekayikas, 40 
Panini, 25, 42, 47 
parakrama, 16 
Paranavitana, Dr*, 34 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


paridana-iekha, I8f 
parthara-lekha, 19f 
paripQrpata, 2Zf 
ParisKad, 28 
Pariyaya, 3 If 
Parent Script of India, 10 
Pafalipucra, 3, 6. 14, 25, 28, 
44, pillar, 2, 3 
Patanjali, 41 f 

pappadam, Maha-ariyavarhsa, 
Nakka, Radtavinua, 
Tuvafaka, 33 
pemanlya, 33 
Periplus, 40 
Pilindavadichha, 66 
Pillar Edicts, 2, 3, 6f, 14, 17f. 

20, 27f, 50, 63, 68 
Piiachas, 8 
pori, 24 


projiiapana-Iekha, 18, 20 
Priidesikos, 43 

Prakrit, 26. 53f, 56, 60, 

A^okan, 60f, 68, gramma¬ 
rians, 54, 57, 60 
praiamsa, 21 

pracllekha, 13 i 

pratlshedha, 21 
praf>’flkhyanam, 21 
pravachanas, 31 
Prav^aragiri, 7 
pravritti-Iekha, 18 
prichchu, 21 
pubbaparimusandht, 22 
punaruktam, 22 
ptmarvasu, 42 
Purtishas, 28 
PushkarasSn, 10 




Radhia, 6 

Rahulavada, 36, 38 
Rahula. Rev,, 34 
Rajjukas, 4, 43f 
Rajputana, 5, 53 
Rakkhita, a thera. 8 
Ramparwa. 2, 6. 56 
Rathavinita Sutta. 36 
Raychaudhuri, H. C. 48, 

Rhys Davids, T. W,, 33, 35 

Rice, B, Lewis, 6 

Rock Edicts. 2f, 9f. 17f, 25f, 

n j T 49f. 56f 

Kudradaman I. inscription of,4 
Rummindei, 2. 7 
Rapnath, 5 , 27. 55. 57f 


Sachiva, 44, 47n 
saddhammatthid, 32 
[ Sadhu Sutta, 36, 38, 64 
Sahasram. 5. 9, 17. 27, 50, 56 
^ sakaya niruniya. 24 
Samapa, 4, 17, 25, City Judi¬ 
ciaries of, 20 
sambandha, 22 
samhodJu, 14, 37 
samplava, 22 
Sarb’i'attakappa, 38 
Safichi. 7,14,40 
.Sanskrit, 10. 35. 44, 52f, 5Sf 
sann'am, 21 
Sariputta Sutta, 36 
Sarnath, 7. 14. 37f, 56 
Satvastivada. 12, 38f, 41 
sarvatragalekha. 18, 20 
^asanftni, 18 
Sastrf, Shama, 24. 46n 
Sauraseni. 58f, 61 
Schism pillar. 15. 26 
scripts of India, 9 


Queen’s Edict, 2f, 6, 14, 18, 
30, 38, 50, 58, 63 
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Senait, E.* 36, 60 
Shahbasgarhi, 1, 5, 8f, Z5f, Z8, 
49f, 53f, dialect. 52 
Shastri, Nacayan Rao, 6 
Siddapura, 6 
sUathambha, 13 
Singalovada Sutta, 33,38, 46, 72 
Sinhalese alphabet. 9 
Skandagupta, 4, 13 
Smith, V. A., 2 
Smtiti literature, 42, 88 


So^a, 8 

Sopata, If, 4^ 8, 27, 53f, 57f 

spashfatvam, 22 I 

Srfivapakam, 15 

Stryadhyaksha mahamatras, 43 
Sudama cave, 8 
Sudariana Lake, 4 
^Qnaparanta, 4 
Smparaka, 4 
Suvarnabhomi, 8 
Suvarnagifi, 2, 8 
^vet&mbara canon, 60 


Takasila, 18 
Tantrayukti, 45 
theravsda, 39f 
Tibetan alphabet, 9 
Tirthankaras, 60 
Tishya, 42 
Tivala, 14, 18 
Tod, Col, 4 
Tosali, 3,17f, 25 


udde^a-niddesa method, 29, 45 
udupan&ni, 30 
Ujeni, 18 
Upagupta, 13 
upalambha, 21 
Upatisapasine, 36 
Upatishya, 36 
Uttara, 8 

vUchikhadekha, 19 
Vai^ampayana, 33, 47 
Valmiki, 47f 

Vasishsi^ia, 4If, 88 
Vedic consonant, 10, hymns, 
60, language 60f, literature 
40, tradition 31 
Vinaya-samukase, 33 
Viivajhopri cave, 8 
VUvamitra, 8 
Votive inscriptions, 2 
Vriddha Manu, 41 
vyishala-pratTajitas, 44 
vyaghatah, 22 
vyatfjana-madhurata, 23 


'Wintemitr, 24, 33 
Woolner, 60 

Yertagudi, lf» 4f, 27f, 49, 54f 
Yona, 47 

Yonaka Dhammarakkhita, 8 
Yuktaa, 26 
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